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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


A  NEW  edition  of  my  father^s  Works  haTing  been  for  some  time 
expected  hj  the  pnblic,  I  have  been  induced  to  prefix  to  it  the' 
foDowing  short  memoirs  of  his  life  ana  character. 

There  are  few  readers,  I  believe,  who  do  not  desire  to  know 
something  more  of  an  author  than  is  commonly  to  be  learned 
merely  from  his  own  writings.  What  he  has  been  in  private 
life,  and  in  his  domestic  retirement ;  what  appear  to  have  been 
his  habits  of  study,  and  of  relaxation ;  how  he  has  conducted 
himself  as  a  member  of  society,  so  as  to  have  deserved  praise  or 
blame :  all  these  are  natural  topics  of  inquiry  concerning  every 
writer  who  has  attained  considerable  literary  eminence.  To 
gratify  a  curiosity  so  reasonable,  is  one  motive  which  has  en- 
gaged me  in  the  present  undertaking ;  but,  I  will  confess,  it  is 
not  the  only  one. 

The  pride  which  I  feel  in  being  the  son  of  such  a  &ther,  and 
the  gratitude  and  affection  with  which  I  must  ever  recollect 
him,  have  also  powerfully  induced  me  to  pay  this  public  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory.  To  his  early  care  of  my  education, 
to  his  judicious  introduction  of  me  to  respectable  friends  and 
patrons,  to  his  constant  good  advice  and  excellent  example, 
I  am  fond  of  attributing  whatever  credit  I  may  have  acquired 
in  the  various  active  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my  share. 

I  reflect  with  the  highest  pleasure  on  his  having  seen  me, 
during  many  years,  engaged  in  the  service  of  my  country ;  and 
I  can  with  truth  say,  that  such  advantages  of  rank  or  distinc- 
tion as  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  witness,  have,  from  that  very  circumstance,  lost 
much  of  their  value  in  my  estimation. 

James  Harris,  esq.,  the  writer  of  these  volumes,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  James  Harris,  esq.,  of  the  Close  of  Salisbury,  by  his 
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second  wife,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Ashley,  who  was  third  daughter 
of  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Characteristics,  as  well  as  to  the  Hon.  Maurice 
Ashley  Cooper,  the  elegant  translator  of  Xenophon'^s  Cyropsedia. 
He  was  born  upon  the  20th  of  July,  1709.  The  early  part  of 
his  education  was  received  at  Salisbury,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hele, 
master  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  Close,  who  was  long  known 
and  respected  in  the  west  of  England  as  an  instructor  of  youth. 

From  Mr.  Helens  school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  passed  the  usual  number  of  years 
as  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Wadham  college.  His  father,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  academical  studies,  entered  him  at 
Lincoln^s  Inn,  not  intending  him  for  the  bar,  but,  as  was  then 
a  common  practice,  meaning  to  make  the  study  of  the  law  a  part 
of  his  education. 

When  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year,  his  &ther  died* 
This  event,  by  rendering  him  independent  in  fortune,  and 
freeing  him  from  all  control,  enabled  him  to  exchange  the  study 
of  the  law  for  other  pursuits  that  accorded  better  with  hia 
inclination. 

The  strong  and  decided  bent  of  his  mind  had  always  been 
towards  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  These  he  preferred  to 
every  other  sort  of  reading;  and  to  his  favourite  authors  he 
now  applied  himself  with  avidity,  retiring  from  London  to  the 
house  in  which  his  family  had  very  long  resided  in  the  Close  of 
Salisbury,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  without  interruption,  his 
own  mode  of  living. 

His  application  during  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  to  the  best 
writers  of  antiquity,  continued  to  be  almost  unremitting,  and 
his  industry  was  such  as  is  not  often  exceeded.  He  rose  always 
very  early,  frequently  at  four  or  five  o'^clock  in  the  morning, 
especially  during  the  winter,  because  he  could  then  most  ef* 
fectually  insure  a  command  of  time  to  himself.  By  these  means 
he  was  enabled  to  mix  occasionally  in  the  society  of  Salisbury 
and  its  neighbourhood,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  his  main 
object,  the  acquisition  of  ancient  literature. 

I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that  it  was  not  until  many  years 
after  his  retirement  from  London  that  he  began  to  read  Ari- 
stotle and  his  commentators,  or  to  inquire,  so  deeply  as  he 
afterwards  did,  into  the  Greek  philosophy.     He  had  imbibed  a 
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prejudice,  very  common  at  that  time  even  among  scholars,  that 
Aristotle  was  an  obscure  and  unprofitable  author,  whose  philo- 
sophy had  been  deserredly  superseded  by  that  of  Mr.  Locke ;  a 
notion  which  my  father^s  own  writings  have  since  contributed  to 
correct,  with  no  small  evidence  and  authority. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  literary  labours  he  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  public  good,  but  acted  regularly  and  assidu- 
ously as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Wilts ;  giving,  in  that 
capacity,  occasional  proofe  of  a  manly  spirit  and  firmness, 
without  which  the  mere  formal  discharge  of  magisterial  duty  is 
often  useless  and  inefiicient. 

The  first  fruit  which  appeared  to  the  world  of  so  many  years 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  habits  of  deep  specula- 
tion, was  a  volume  published  in  1744,  containing  three  treatises : 
the  first  concerning  Art ;  the  second  concerning  Music,  Paint- 
ing, and  Poetry ;  the  third  concerning  Happiness.  These  trea- 
tises, in  addition  to  their  merit  as  original  compositions,  are 
illustrated  by  a  variety  of  learned  notes  and  observations, 
elucidating  many  difficult  passages  of  ancient  writers,  the  study 
and  examination  of  whom  it  was  my  &ther''s  earnest  wish  to 
promote  and  to  facilitate.  Lord  Monboddo,  speaking  of  the 
Dialogue  upon  Art,  praises  it,  as  containing  *^  the  best  specimen 
of  the  dividing,  or  diseretic  manner,  as  the  ancients  called  it, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  modem  book  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted.^ 

In  the  month  of  July  1745,  my  father  was  married  to  miss 
Elizabeth  Clarke,  daughter  and  eventually  heiress  of  John 
Clarke,  esq.,  of  Sandford,  near  Bridgewater,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset.  Five  children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage ;  two 
of  whom  died  young;  myself  and  two  daughters  only  have 
survived  my  fis^ther. 

This  change  in  his  state  of  life  by  no  means  withdrew  his 
attention  from  those  studies  in  which  he  had  been  used  to  take 
80  great  delight,  and  which  he  had  cultivated  with  such  ad- 
vantage and  reputation ;  for  in  1751  he  published  another  work, 
called  ^^  Hermes,  or  a  philosophical  inquiry  concerning  universal 
granmiar.^  An  eulogium  so  honourable  to  this  publication  has 
been  made  on  it  by  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  late  bishop  of 
London,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  here  in- 
serting it,  as  of  indisputable  weight  and  authority.     ^'  Those,"" 
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says  the  bishop,  in  the  preface  to  his  English  Grammar,  ^^  who 
wonld  enter  deeply  into  the  subject  (of  universal  grammar),  will 
find  it  fiilly  and  accurately  handled,  with  the  greatest  acuteness 
of  investigation,  perspicuity  of  explication,  and  elegance  of 
method,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Hermes,  by  James  Harris,  esq. ; 
the  most  beautiful  example  of  analysis  that  has  been  exhibited 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle.**^ 

What  first  led  my  father  to  a  deep  and  accurate  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  universal  grammar,  was  a  book  which  he 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  has  frequently  quoted  in  his 
Hermes,  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius.  To  that  writer  he  confessed 
himself  indebted  for  abundance  of  valuable  information,  of 
which  it  appears  that  he  knew  well  how  to  profit,  and  to  push 
his  researches  on  the  subject  of  grammar  to  a  much  greater 
length,  by  the  help  of  his  various  and  extensive  erudition. 

From  the  period  of  his  marriage  until  the  year  1761,  my 
father  continued  to  live  entirely  at  Salisbury,  except  in  the 
summer,  when  he  sometimes  retired  to  his  house  at  Dumford, 
near  that  city.  It  was  there  that  he  found  himself  most  free 
from  the  interruption  of  business  and  of  company^  and  at  leisure 
to  compose  the  chief  part  of  those  works  which  were  the  result 
of  his  study  at  other  seasons.  His  time  was  divided  between 
the  care  of  his  family,  in  which  he  placed  his  chief  happiness, 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  the  society  of  his  friends  and  neigh* 
hours,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and  cheerful  intercourse* 
The  superior  taste  and  skill  which  he  possessed  in  music,  and 
his  extreme  fondness  ibr  hearing  it^  led  him  to  attend  to  its 
cultivation  in  his  native  place  with  uncommon  pains  and  success ; 
insomuch  that,  under  his  auspices,  not  only  the  annual  musical 
festival  in  Salisbury  flourished  beyond  most  institutions  of  the 
kind,  but  even  the  ordinary  subscription-concerts  were  carried 
on  by  his  assistance  and  direction,  with  a  spirit  and  effect 
seldom  equalled  out  of  the  metropolis.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
selections  made  from  the  best  Italian  and  German  composers  for 
these  festivals  and  concerts,  and  adapted  by  my  father,  some- 
times to  words  selected  from  Scripture  or  from  Milton'^s  Para* 
disc  Lost,  sometimes  to  compositions  of  his  own,  have  survived 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  first  produced,  and  are  still  in 
great  estimation.  Two  volumes  of  these  selections  have  been 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Corfe,  organist  of  Salisbury  cathedral ; 
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the  rest  remain  in  mannscript,  in  possession  of  mj  fiunily.  His 
own  house,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  freqnent  scene  of  social 
and  musical  meetings :  and  I  think  I  do  not  hazard  too  much  in 
saying,  that  he  contributed,  both  by  his  own  conversation  and 
bj  the  company  which  he  often  assembled  at  his  house  from 
various  parts,  to  refine  and  improve  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
place  in  which  he  resided. 

In  1761,  by  the  interest  of  his  near  relation  and  very  respect* 
able  firiend,  the  late  Edward  Hooper,  esq.,  of  Hum  Court  in 
Hampshire,  my  father  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Christ  Church ;  which  seat  he 
retained  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  year  following,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty ;  from 
thence  he  was  promoted,  in  1763,  to  be  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  remained  in  that  situation  until  the  ministry  with  which  he 
was  connected  went  out  of  office  in  1765 ;  and  after  that  time 
he  did  not  hold  any  employment  until  1774,  when  he  became 
seeretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen.  This  appointment  was 
always  valued  by  him  exceedingly :  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
handsome  and  flattering  manner  in  which  it  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  her  majesty,  but  also  on  account  of  the  frequent  occa- 
sions it  afforded  him  of  experiencing  her  tnajesty'^s  gracious  kind- 
ness and  condescension,  of  which  he  had  a  very  high  sense,  and 
which  were  continued  to  him  without  interruption  to  the  end 
of  his  life;  for  in  her  service  he  died. 

Although  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary 
duty,  and  occasionally  taking  a  share  in  debates,  my  &ther 
never  contracted  any  violent  spirit  of  party.  He  abhorred 
faction  of  every  kind ;  nor  did  he  ever  relinquish,  for  public 
business,  those  still  more  interesting  pursuits  which  had  been 
the  delight  and  occupation  of  his  earliest  years.  If  they  were 
somewhat  intermitted  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  re- 
newed them  with  increased  relish  and  satisfaction  on  his  return 
into  the  country.  Those  who  saw  him  in  London,  partaking 
with  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment  of  a  varied  and  extensive 
society,  and  frequenting  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments, 
whUe,  during  his  stay  in  Salisbury,  he  always  exemsed  a  r^ 
spectable,  but  well-regulated  hospitality,  were  surprised  that  he 
could  have  found  time  to  compose  and  publish,  in  1775,  another 
learned  work.  It  contains,  under  the  title  of  Philosophical 
Arrangements,  a  part  only  of  a  larger  work  that  he  had  me- 
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ditated,  but  did  not  finish,  upon  tbe  Peripatetic  logic.  So  far  aa 
relates  to  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  it  is  complete ;  but  it  has 
other  objects  also  in  view.  It  combats,  with  great  force  and 
ability,  the  atheistical  doctrines  of  chance  and  materialism: 
doctrines  which  have  been  lately  revived  in  France,  under  the 
specious  garb  of  modern  philosophy,  and,  issuing  from  thence, 
have  overspread  a  great  part  of  Europe ;  destroying  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  by  subverting,  in  every  part  of  their  progress, 
the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion. 

The  last  of  my  father'^s  literary  productions  was  printed  in 
1780,  by  the  name  of  Philological  Inquiries,  but  not  published 
sooner  than  1781.  It  is  a  more  popular  work  than  any  of  his 
former  ones ;  and  contains  rather  a  sunmiary  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  had  conducted  them  in 
their  critical  inquiries,  than  a  regular  and  perfect  system.  The 
principles  on  which  those  conclusions  depend  are  therefore 
omitted,  as  being  of  a  more  abstruse  nature  than  was  agreeable 
to  his  design,  which  was  to  teach  by  illustration  and  example, 
not  by  strict  demonstration.  Indeed,  this  publication  appears 
to  have  been  meant,  not  only  as  a  retrospective  view  of  those 
studies  which  exercised  his  mind  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life, 
but  likewise  as  a  monument  of  his  affection  towards  many  of 
his  intimate  friends.  I  cannot  therefore  but  consider  it  as  a 
pleasing  proof  of  a  mind  retaining,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  its  former  energy  and  activity,  together  with 
what  is  still  more  rarely  to  be  found,  an  undiminished  portion  of 
its  candour  and  benevolence. 

Before  this  last  volume  was  entirely  concluded,  my  father^s 
health  had  evidently  begun  to  be  very  much  impaired.  He 
never  enjoyed  a  robust  constitution ;  but  for  some  time,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  the  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured  had 
gradually  increased.  His  family  at  length  became  apprehensive 
of  a  decline,  symptoms  of  which  were  very  apparent,  and  by 
none  more  clearly  perceived  than  by  himself.  This  was  evident 
from  a  variety  of  little  circumstances,  but  by  no  means  from 
any  impatience  or  fretfulness,  nor  yet  from  any  dejection  of 
spirits,  such  as  are  frequently  incident  to  extreme  weakness  of 
body,  especially  when  it  proves  to  be  the  forerunner  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  equable  and 
placid  temper  which  had  distinguished  him  throughout  his  whole 
life,  the  same  tender  and  affectionate  attention  to  his  sur- 
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founding  family,  which  he  had  nnceaBinglj  manifested  while  in 
health,  continued,  without  the  smallest  change  or  abatement, 
to  the  very  last ;  displaying  a  mind  thoroughly  at  peace  with 
itself  and  able  without  disturbance  or  dismay  to  contemplate 
the  awfiil  prospect  of  futurity. 

After  his  strength  had  been  quite  exhausted  by  illness,  he 
expired  calmly  on  the  22nd  of  December  1780,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral 
chm-ch  of  Salisbury,  near  those  of  his  ancestors ;  and  I  cannot 
forbear  to  record  tokens  of  unsolicited  respect,  honourable  to 
my  father^s  memory,  and  soothing  to  the  recollection  of  his 
iamily,  which  were  shewn  from  various  quarters  upon  that 
melancholy  occasion.  Six  gentlemen,  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
supported  the  pall.  At^the  western  door  of  the  cathedral,  the 
corpse  was  met  by  the  whole  choir,  and  a  funeral  anthem  was 
performed  while  the  procession  moved  towards  the  grave.  On 
the  ensuing  Sunday,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Chaffy,  who  preached  at  the 
cathedrml,  adverted  in  his  sermon  to  the  recent  event  of  my 
&ther^8  death  with  such  apposite  and  judicious  conunendation, 
as  at  once  to  mark  his  own  sincere  respect  for  a  deceased  neigh- 
bour, and  strongly  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  by 
the  truths  delivered  concerning  him. 

A  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  the  memory  of  my 
&ther,  near  the  spot  where  he  was  interred,  on  which  is  the 
following  inscription : 

M.  S. 

Jaoobi  Hbrib  SaiubniieiiBtt 

Vizi  boxki,  et  docti, 

OnBcarom  Liteiamm  pnecipne  periti, 

CnjnB  ope»  aocoratlBBima 

Be  artibuB  el^gantioribiu 

De  OnonmatiGii,  de  Logica,  de  Ethioe, 

Stylo  breTi,  limatoi,  siinplici, 

Sni  more  AriBtoteliB 

Conscripta, 

PoBteri  landabnnt  ultinu. 

Stndiifl  seYerioribiiB  addictna, 

Commimia  tamen  ritiB  officia, 

Et  omzua  Patris,  Mariti, 

Civis,  Senatoris  miuua, 

Et  impleyit  et  onutTit 

Obiit  xxu.  Die  Decembris,  m.i>oc.lxxx. 

Anno  iBtatis'  lxxil 
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Above  this  inscription,  a  female  figure  of  Philosophy  is  repre- 
sented, holding  over  a  medallion  of  my  father,  a  scroll,  with  the 
following  inscription. 

To  ^pov§ty 

Mouoy  eeyctSop 

To  8*  a4>poy€tv 

KoKoy, 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  some  fnrther  particulars  concerning 
my  father,  which,  I  think,  are  requisite  to  make  his  character 
completely  understood. 

The  distinction  by  which  he  was  most  generally  known, 
while  living,  and  by  which  he  is  likely  to  survive  to  posterity,  is 
that  of  a  man  of  learning.  His  profound  knowledge  of  G-reek, 
which  he  applied  more  successfully,  perhaps,  than  any  modam 
writer  has  done,  to  the  study  and  explanation  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy, arose  from  an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
excellent  poets  and  historians  in  that  language.  They,  and  the 
best  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  were  his  constant  and  neve^- 
failing  recreation.  By  his  femiliarity  with  them,  he  was  enabled 
to  enliven  and  illustrate  his  deeper  and  more  abstruse  specula- 
tions, as  every  page  almost  of  these  volumes  will  abundantly 
testify.  But  his  attainments  were  not  confined  to  ancient  phi- 
losophy and  classical  learning.  He  possessed  likewise  a  general 
knowledge  of  modern  history,  with  a  very  distinguishing  taste 
in  the  fine  arts,  in  one  of  which,  as  before  observed,  he  was  an 
eminent  proficient.  His  singular  industry  empowered  him  to 
make  these  various  acquisitions,  without  neglecting  any  of  the 
duties  which  he  owed  to  his  family,  his  friends,  or  his  country. 
I  am  in  possession  of  such  proofs,  besides  those  already  given  to 
the  public,  of  my  father^s  laborious  study  and  reflection,  as 
I  apprehend  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Not  only  was  he 
accustomed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  to  make  copious 
extracts  from  the  different  books  which  he  read,  and  to  write 
critical  remarks  and  conjectures  on  many  of  the  passages  ex- 
tracted, but  he  was  also  in  the  habit  of  regularly  committing  to 
writing  such  reflections  as  arose  out  of  his  study,  which  evince 
a  mind  carefully  disciplined,  and  anxiously  bent  on  the  attain- 
ment of  self-knowledge  and  self-government.  And  yet,  though, 
habituated  to  deep  thinking  and  laborious  reading,  he  was  ge- 
nerally cheerful,  even  to  playfulness.  There  was  no  pedantry 
in  his  manners  or  conversation ;  nor  was  he  ever  seen  either  to 
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displaj  his  learning  with  ostentatioD,  or  to  treat  with  slight  or 
sapercilionsness  those  less  informed  than  himself.  He  rather 
songbt  to  make  them  appear  partakers  of  what  he  knew,  than 
to  mortify  them  by  a  parade  of  his  own  superiority.  Nor  had 
he  any  of  that  miserable  fastidiousness  about  him  which  too 
often  disgraces  men  of  learning,  and  prevents  their  being  amused 
or  interested,  at  least  their  choosing  to  appear  so,  by  common 
peTfermances  and  common  events. 

It  was  with  him  a  maxim,  that  the  most  difficult  and  in- 
finitely the  preferable  sort  of  criticism,  both  in  literature  and  in 
the  arts,  was  that  which  consists  in  finding  out  beauties,  rather 
than  defects ;  and  although  he  certainly  wanted  not  judgment 
to  distinguish  and  to  prefer  superior  excellence  of  any  kind,  he 
was  too  reasonable  to  expect  it  should  very  often  ocbur,  and 
too  wise  to  allow  himself  to  be  disgusted  at  common  weakness 
or  imperfection.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  very  attempt  to 
please,  however  it  might  fall  short  of  its  aim,  deserved  some 
return  of  thanks,  some  degree  of  approbation;  and  that  to 
endeavour  at  being  pleased  by  such  efforts,  was  due  to  justice,  to 
good  nature,  and  to  good  sense. 

Far,  at  the  same  time,  from  that  presumptuous  conceit  which 
is  solicitous  about  mending  others,  and  that  moroseness  which 
feeds  its  own  pride  by  dealing  in  general  censure,  he  cultivated 
to  the  utmost  that  great  moral  wisdom  by  which  we  are  made 
humane,  gentle,  and  forgiving;  thankful  for  the  blessings  of 
life,  acquiescent  in  the  afflictions  we  endure,  and  submissive  to 
all  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  He  detested  the  gloom  of 
superstition,  and  the  persecuting  spirit  by  which  it  is  so  often 
accompanied;  but  he  abhorred  still  more  the  baneful  and  de- 
structive system  of  modem  philosophy;  and  from  his  early 
solicitude  to  inspire  me  with  a  hatred  of  it,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  he  foresaw  its  alarming  approach  and  fatal  progress.  There 
is  no  obligation  which  I  acknowledge  with  more  thankfulness ; 
none  that  I  shall  more  anxiously  endeavour  to  confer  upon  my 
own  children,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  value  and 
importance. 

My  father''s  affection  to  every  part  of  his  family  was  ex- 
emplary and  uniform.  As  a  husband,  a  parent,  a  master,  he 
was  ever  kind  and  indulgent ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
to  his  honour,  that  he  thought  it  no  interruption  of  his  graver 
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occupations,  himself  to  instract  his  daughters,  bj  exercising 
them  daily  both  in  reading  and  composition,  and  writing  essays 
for  their  improvement,  daring  many  of  their  younger  years.  No 
man  was  a  better  judge  of  what  belonged  to  female  education, 
and  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  sex,  or  more  disposed  to 
set  a  high  yalue  upon  them.  But  he  had  infinitely  more  at 
heart,  that  his  children  should  be  early  habituated  to  the 
practice  of  religion  and  morality,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
their  true  principles.  To  promote  this  desirable  end,  he  was 
assiduous  both  by  instruction  and  example ;  being  himself  a 
constant  attendant  upon  public  worship,  and  enforcing  that  great 
duty  upon  every  part  of  his  family.  The  deep  sense  of  moral 
and  religious  obligation  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  those 
benevolent  feelings  which  were  so  great  a  happiness  to  his 
family  and  friends,  had  the  same  powerM  influence  over  his 
public  as  his  private  life.  He  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  country,  whose  real  interests  he  well  under- 
stood ;  and  in  his  parliamentary  conduct  he  proved  himself  a 
warm  friend  to  the  genuine  principles  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  as  well  as  a  firm  supporter  of  every  branch  of  our 
admirable  constitution. 
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CONCERNING  ART 


A  DIALOGUE. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBl'RY. 

« 

My  Lord, 

The  following  is  a  conversation  in  its  kind  somewhat  nncom- 
mon,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  remembered  it  more  minutely 
than  I  could  imagine.  Should  the  same  peculiarity  prove  a 
reason  to  amuse  your  lordship,  I  shall  think  myself  well  re- 
warded in  the  labour  of  reciting.  If  not,  you  are  candid  enough 
to  accept  of  the  intention,  and  to  think  there  is  some  merit  even 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  endeavours.  To  make  no  longer  preface, 
the  fact  was  as  follows. 

A  friend,  from  a  distant  country,  having  by  chance  made  me 
a  visit,  we  were  tempted,  by  the  serenity  of  a  cheerful  morning 
in  the  spring,  to  walk  from  Salisbury  to  see  lord  Pembroke's  at 
Wilton.  The  beauties  of  gardening,  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculptare  belonging  to  that  seat,  were  the  subject  of  great  en- 
tertainment to  my  friend :  nor  was  I,  for^ny  own  part,  less 
delighted  than  he  was,  to  find  that  our  walu  had  so  well  an- 
swered his  expectations.  We  had  given  a  large  scope  to  our 
eurioeity,  when  we  left  the  seat,  and  leisurely  began  our  return 
towards  home. 

And  here,  my  lord,  in  passing  over  a  few  pleasant  fields,  com- 
menced the  conversation  which  I  am  to  tell  you,  and  which  fell 
at  first,  as  was  natural,  on  the  many  curious  works,  which  had 
afforded  us  both  so  elegant  an  amusement.  This  led  us  in- 
sensibly to  discoursing  upon  art,  for  we  both  agreed,  that  what- 
ever we  had  been  admiring  of  fair  and  beautiful,  could  all  be  re- 
ferred to  no  other  cause.  And  here,  I  well  remember,  I  called 
npon  my  friend  to  give  me  his  opinion  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  art  i^  a  word  it  was  (I  told  him)  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one  ;  but  that  nevertheless,  as  to  its  precise  and  definite  idea, 
this  might  still  be  a  secret ;  that  so  it  was,  in  fact,  with  a  thou- 
sand  words  beside,  all  no  less  common,  and  equally  familiar; 
and  yet  all  of  them  equally  vague  and  undetermined. — To 
this  he  answered,  that  as  to  the  precise  and  definite  idea  of 
art,  it  was  a  question  of  some  difiiculty,  and  not  so  soon  to  be 
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resolved;  that,  however,  he  could  not  conceive  a  more  likely 
method  of  coming  to  know  it,  than  by  considering  those  several 
particulars,  to  each  of  which  we, gave  the  name.  It  is  hardly 
probable,  said  he,  that  music,  painting,  medicine,  poetry,  agri- 
culture, and  so  many  more,  should  be  all  called  by  one  common 
name,  if  there  was  not  something  in  each  which  was  common  to 
all. — It  should  seem  so,  replied  I. — What,  then,  said  he,  shall  we 
pronounce  this  to  be  ? — At  this,  I  remember,  I  was  under  some 
sort  of  hesitation. — Have  courage,  cried  my  friend,  perhaps  the 
case  is  not  so  desperate.  Let  me  ask  you.  Is  medicine  the  cause  t  /> 
of  any  thing  ? — Yes,  surely,  said  I,  of  health. — And  agriculture,  • 
of  what  ?— Of  the  plentiful  growth  of  grain.— And  poetry,  of 
what? — Of  plays,  and  satires,  and  odes,  and  the  like. — And  is 
not  the  same  true,  said  he,  of  music,  of  statuary,  of  architecture, 
and,  in  short,  of  every  art  whatever  ? — I  confess,  said  I,  it  seems 
so. — Suppose,  then,  said  he,  we  should  say,  it  was  common  to 
every  art  to  be  a  cause :  Should  we  err  ? — I  replied,  I  thought 
not. — Let  this  then,  said  he,  be  remembered,  that  all  art  is 
cause.* — I  promised  him  it  should. 

But  how,  then,  continued  he,  if  all  art  be  cause,  is  it  also  true, 
that  all  cause  is  art ! — At  this  again  I  could  not  help  hesitating. 
— You  have  heard,  said  he,  without  doubt,  of  that  painter  famed 
in  story,^  who  being  to  paint  the  foam  of  a  horse,  and  not  suc- 
ceeding to  his  mind,  threw  at  the  picture  in  resentment  a  sponge 
bedaubed  with  colours,  and  produced  a  foam  the  most  natural 
imaginable.  Now,  what  say  you  to  this  fact!  Shall  we  pro- 
nounce art  to  have  been  the  cause  i — By  no  means,  said  I. — 
What,  said  he,  if  instead  of  chance,  his  hand  had  been  guided 
by  mere  compulsion,  himself  dissenting  and  averse  to  the  vio- 
lence!— Even  here,  replied  I,  nothing  could  have  been  referred 
to  his  art. — But  what,  continued  he,  if  instead  of  a  casual  throw, 
or  involuntary  compulsion,  he  had  willingly  and  designedly  di- 
rected his  pencil,  and  so  produced  that  foam,  which  story  says 
he  failed  in !  Would  not  art  here  have  been  the  cause ! — I  re- 
plied, in  this  case,  I  thought  it  would. — It  should  seem,  then, 

*  Artis    nuudme    proprinm,   creare   et  dronicus,  in  explaining  this  lost  paenge, 

gignere.     Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  I.  iu  c.  22.  TlSy  rh  8i*  iufBp^ov,  adds  otoy  r4xyyit  ^ 

E<m  8i  T^x*^  iroo'a  irepl  yivtffof,     **  AU  $XKri  rts  vpalit,  "aa,  for  instance,  art,  or 

art  is  employed  in  production  ;  that  is,  in  any  other  human  action.** 

making  something  to  he.**    Arist.  Ethic  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  speaks  of  efB> 

1.  vi.  c.  4.  cient  causes,  aa  follows :  *AAA&  /x^r  r&  jcv- 

The  active  efficient  causes  have  been  pit»s  dtria  xoii}T(iv&,  ^^ts  re,  iroi  rdxvrit 

ranged    and    enumerated    after    different  koI  wpoeUpt^is,    "The  causes,  which  are 

manners.     In  the  same  Ethics  they  are  stricUy  and  properly  efficient,  are  nature, 

enumerated   thus  :    afria    7^    ^Kowruf  art,  and  each   man*8  particular  choice  of 

clrai  ^6ffu,  Ko*  iutdyicfi,  icai  r^xn'  ^<  action.**    llwpl  Y^t^f,  p.  160.  B.  ed.  Aid. 

9h  vous,  Koi  iror  rh  9i*  larBp^tmv.     '^The  In  what  manner  art  is  distinguished  firom 

several  causes  appear  to  be  nature,  necessity,  the  rest  of  these  efficient  causes,  the  sub- 

and  chance ;  and  besides  these,  mind,  or  in-  sequent  notes  will  attempt  to  explain. 

teUeet,  and  whatever  operates  by  or  through  ^  g^^  Valer.  Max.  1.  viii  ell.  See  also 

man.**  lib.  iii.  c.  3.    The  panpbnst  An-  Dion.  Chrysost  Orat  Ixiii.  p.  590. 
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said  be,  that  art  implies  not  only  cause,  but  the  additional  re- 
qoisite  of  intention,  reason,  volition,  and  consciousness ;  so  that 
Bot  every  cause  is  art,  bnt  only  voluntary  or  intentional  cause. — 
So,  said  I,  it  appears. 

And  sball  we,  then,  added  he,  pronounce  every  intentional 
cause  to  be  art ! — I  see  no  reason,  said  I,  why  not. — Consider, 
said  he ;  hunger  this  morning  prompted  you  to  eat.  You  were 
then  the  cause,  and  that  too  the  intentional  cause,  of  consuming 
certain  food:  and  yet  will  you  refer  this  consumption  to  art? 
Did  you  chew  by  art  ?  Did  you  swallow  by  art  ? — No,  certainly, 
said  I. — So  by  opening  your  eyes,  said  he,  you  are  the  inten- 
tional cause  of  seeing,  and  by  stretching  your  hand,  the  inten- 
tional cause  of  feeling ;  and  yet  will  you  affirm,  that  these  things 
proceed  from  art  i — I  should  be  wrong,  said  I,  if  I  did :  for  what 
art  can  there  be  in  doing  what  every  one  is  able  to  do  by  mere 
will,  and  a  sort  of  uninstructed  instinct  ? — You  say  right,  replied 
he,  and  the  reason  is  manifest :  were  it  otherwise,  we  should  make 
all  mankind  universal  artists  in  every  single  action  of  their  lives. 
And  what  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  this! — I  confessed 
that  the  absurdity  appeared  to  be  evident. — But  if  nothing,  then, 
continued  he,  which  we  do  by  compulsion,  or  without  intending 
it,  be  art ;  and  not  even  what  we  do  intentionally,  if  it  proceed 
from  mere  will  and  uninstructed  instinct ;  what  is  it  we  have 
left  remaining,  where  art  may  be  found  conversant  I  Or  can  it, 
indeed,  possibly  be  in  any  thing  else,  than  in  that  which  we  do 
by  use,  practice,  experience,  and  the  like,  all  which  are  bom 
with  no  one,  but  are  all  acquired  afterward  by  advances  unper- 
ceived. — I  can  think,  said  I,  of  nothing  else. — Let  therefore  the 
words  habit  and  habitual,  said  he,  represent  J;his  requisite,  and 
let  us  say,  that  art  is  not  only  a  cause,  but  an  intentional  cause ; 
and  not  only  an  intentional  cause,  but  an  intentional  cause 
founded  in  habit,  or,  in  other  words,  an  habitual  cause. — You 
appear,  said  I,  to  argue  rightly. 

But  if  art,  said  he,  be  what  we  have  now  asserted,  something 
learnt  and  acqnired ;  if  it  be  also  a  thing  intentional  or  voluntary, 
and  not  governed  either  by  chance  or  blind  necessity ;  if  this,  I 
say,  be  the  case,  then  mark  the  consequences. — And  what,  said 
I,  are  they  ? — The  first,  said  he,  is,  that  no  events,  in  what  we 
call  the  natural  world,  must  be  referred  to  art ;  such  as  tides, 
winds,  vegetation,  gravitation,  attraction,  and  the  like.  For 
these  all  happen  by  stated  laws ;  by  a  curious  necessity  which 
is  not  to  be  withstood,  and  where  the  nearer  and  immediate 
causes  appear  to  be  wholly  unconscious. — I  confess,  said  I,  it 
seems  so. — In  the  next  place,  continued  he,  we  must  exclude  all 
those  admired  works  of  the  animal  world,  which,  for  their  beauty 
and  order,  we  metaphoricallv  call  artificial.  The  spider^s  web, 
the  bee^s  comb,  the  beaver's  house,  and  the  swallow's  nest,  must 
all  be  referred  to  another  source.    For  who  can  say,  these  ever 

b2 
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learnt  to  be  tbus  ingenious!  or,  that  they  were  ignorant  by  na- 
ture, and  knowing  only  by  education ! — None,  surely,  replied  I. 
— But  we  have  still,  said  he,  a  higher  consideration. — And  what, 
said  I,  is  that  ?— It  is,  answered  he,  this :  not  even  that  Divine 
Power  which  gave  form  to  all  things,  then  acted  by  art,  when 
it  gave  that  form.  For  how,  continued  he,  can  that  intelligence, 
which  has  all  perfection  ever  in  energy,  be  supposed  to  have  any 
power,  not  original  to  its  nature  ?  How  can  it  ever  have  any 
thing  to  learn,  when  it  knows  all  from  the  beginning ;  or,  being 
perfect  and  complete,  admit  of  what  is  additional  and  secondary! 
— I  should  think,  said  I,  it  were  impossible. — If  so,  said  he,  then 
art  can  never  be  numbered  among  its  attributes :  for  all  art  is 
something  learnt,  something  secondary  and  acquired,  and  never 
original  to  any  being  which  possesses  it. — So  the  &ct,  said  I, 
has  been  established. 

If  this,  therefore,  continued  he,  be  true ;  if  art  belong  not 
either  to  the  divine  nature,  the  brute  nature,  or  the  inanimate 
nature;  to  what  nature  shall  we  say  it  does  belong? — I  know 
not,  said  I,  unless  it  be  to  the  human. — You  are  right,  said  he ; 
for  every  nature  else,  you  perceive,  is  either  too  excellent  to  want 
it,  or  too  base  to  be  capable  of  it.  Beside,  except  the  human, 
what  other  nature  is  there  left !  Or  where  else  can  we  find  any 
of  the  arts  already  instanced,  or,  indeed,  whatever  others  we 
may  now  fancy  to  enumerate  i  Who  are  statuaries,  but  men  i 
Who  pilots,  who  musicians! — This  seems,  replied  I,  to  be  the 
fact. 

Let  us  then,  continued  he,  say,  not  only  that  art  is  a  cause, 
but  that  it  is  man  becoming  a  cause ;  and  not  only  man,  but 
man  intending  to  do  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and  doing  it  also 
by  habit ;  so  that  its  whole  idea,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  con- 
ceived it,  is,  man  becoming  a  cause,  intentional  and  habitual.*" 
— I  confess,  said  I,  it  has  appeared  so. 

^  Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  thusacciu&tely  not  of  themselves.     The  things  which  they 

enumerates  all  the  possible  manners,  either  do  not  of  themselves,  they  do  either  by 

direct  or  indirect,  in  which  mankind  may  chance,  or  from  necessity  ;  and  the  things 

be  said  to  act,  or  do  any  thing,    ndm-tt  done  from  necessity,  they  do  either  by  com- 

8^  rodnov^i  irdyra,  r&  /i^w^  ov  ii*  tUnois'  pulsion,  which  is  external  necessity,  or  by 

rii  8i,  di*  auTo6s'  r&y  fi^y  oZv  fiii  Si*  airo^f,  nature,  which  is  intemaL   So  that  idl  thing* 

rh,  fikv  8f&  f^xfiy  ifpdrrowri,  rk  tk  il  whatsoever,  which  men  do  not  of  them- 

aifdeyinit'  r&v  8*  i^  hMoyiaity  rh  yukv  fiitf,  rh  selves,  they  do  either  by  chance,  or  from 

Hk  ^vffti'  &<rT€  irdfTo,  S<ra  fiii  Bi*  ciirovt  compulsion,   or    by  nature.     Again,    the 

irpdrrowriy  tA  fi^y  iirh  rvxnf  ^A  8i  ^wref  things  which  they  do  of  themselves,  and  of 

T^  5^  $(<f.  'Otra  8i  St*  avrobst  Ktd  &y  ahroi  which   they  are  themselves  properly  the 

dirioi^  tk  fA^y  Zi*  l^or,  rk  8i  Zi*  Upt^tv*  Koi  causes,  some  they  do  through  custom  and 

ra  ti^y  9tk  Xoyurruciiy  Spt^iy,  rk  9k  9i*  acquired  habit,  odiers  through  original  and 

iX^ioroy.  ''Ecrn  9k  ^  fiky  $o6\-n<ns,  fitrk  natural  desire.     Further,  the  things  done 

X^ov  Bp^^is  kya0ov~~&\oyoi  9*  6p4^§is,  through   natural    desire   they   do,  either 

^P7^  KoL  iirtBvfda,  ^'CUttm  Tdyra  Sera  wpdr-  thnragh  such  desire  assisted  by  reason,  or 

rowrty^  iydyieri  rpdrrtty  9i  airlas  lirra'  through  such  desire  devoid  of  reason.     If 

9ik  T^x^y,  9ih.  $tay,  9ik  ^6<ny,  8(*  f0os,  9ik  it  be  assisted  by  reason,  then  it  assumes 

XtryifffiAy^  9tk  Ovfihy^  8i*  hriBvpica^,    **  All  the  denomination  of  will ;  on  the  contrary, 

men  do  ail  things^  either  of  ^emtelTea,  or  thie  imttioaal  desirei  are  anger  and  appe- 
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And  tbus,  said  he,  have  yon  had  exhibited  to  jou  a  sketch  of 
art.    You  must  remember,  however,  it  is  bat  a  sketdi :  there  is 

tite.     Hence  it  appears,  that  ell  things  ^jc  t&p  6fiol«tv  iyepytwy  al  c|cfi  ylyyowrtuy 

whatem  which  men  do,  they  neoessaiily  '^fron  similiBr  and  homogeneous  enei^giet  it 

do  thioogih  one  of  these  soTen   caaaes ;  is  that  habits  are  obtaiaed.**    So  again,  in 

either  timn^  chanre,  eompolsion,  natan,  the  same  pbce:  'At^^  t^iftaidtfras  irtN«ar, 

custom,  will,  anger,  appetite.*'  Arist  Rhet  rmSra  vmtmms  fuaf9da^fk€tr  otw  o/aro8o- 

L  L  c.  le.  /wvmts  olK^iofMH  yirvvTCUy  ic«l  «(#ap(^orr«s 

It  remains,  agreeaUy  to  this  enameia-  KiBapurrmL     **  The  things  which  we  are  to 

tion,  to  consider  with  which  of  these  causes  do,  bj  having  learnt,  we  leem  by  doing, 

we  oog^t  to  anange  art  Thus,  by  building,  men  become  builders ; 

As  to  chance,  it  may  be  obsenred,  in  and  by  practising  moaic,  they  become  mor 

genual,  of  all  casual  erents,  that  they  ait-  sicians.^ 

ways  exclude  intention  or  design :  but  in-  Thus,  therefore,  is  art  distinguished  firam 

teation  and  design  are  from  art  insepam-  all  natuial  power  of  man,  whether  natural 

bfe.  Thus  is  the  difference  between  art  and  ^necessity,  will,  anger,  or  appetite.     But 

chance  manifest  art  has  been  already  distinguished  from 

As  to  external  compulsion,  we  hare  it  chance  and  compulsion.     So  that   being 

thus  deseribed :  Bioior  8^  oS  ^  Vx^  tfyfB^v:  deariy  not  the  sune  with  six  of  those  seven 

that  is,  **  an  act  of  compulsion,  the  efficient  causes,  by  which  all  men  do  all  things,  it 

principle  of  which  is  from  without,  inde-  must  needs  be  referred  to  the  seventh ;  that 

pendent  of  the  doer.^    Arist  Ethic.  1.  iii.  is,  to  custom  or  habit 

c  1.     Again,  in  the  same  treatise,  1.  vl  c  4.  It  must  be  observed,  the  natural  causes 

we  are  told  of  the  works  of  art,  that  they  or  powers  in  man,  considered  as  distinct 

are  such,  wjr  ^  Vx^  ^^  "v^  'fotowfriy  **  the  from  art,  are  treated  in  the  Dialogue,  page 

efficient  principle  of  which  is  in  the  doer,  3. 

or  agent"    Thus,  therefore,  is  art  dbtin-  And  now,  as  we  have  shewn  art  to  be  a 

guished  from  compulsion.  certain  cause  working  in  nan,  it  remains  to 

These  two  causes,  chance  and  compulsion,  shew  how  it  is  distinguished  from  those 

are  mentioned  and  considered  in  the  Dia-  other  causes  beside  man,  which  we  suppose 

logue,  page  2.  to  operate  in  the  universe.  These  are  either 

Nature,  or  rather  natimd  necessity,  is  such  causes  as  are  below  him,  like  the  vege- 

that  caase  through  which  we  breathe,  per-  tative  power,  which  operates  in  vegetables, 

spire,  digest,  circulate  our  blood,  fte.   V^ill,  the  sensitive  in  animals  ;  or  else  such  causes 

anger,  and  appetite,  are  (as  already  observed)  as  are  above  him,  like  God,  and  whatever 

hot  so  many  species  of  natursl  desire,  con-  is  else  of  intelligence  more  than  human, 

sidered  either  as  assisted  by  reason,  or  else  The  causes  below  us  may  be  all  included 

as  devoid  of  it     Now  though  natural  de-  in  the  common  genus  of  nature  ;  and  of 

aire  and  natural  necenity  di^r,  because  nature  we  may  say  universally,  as  well  of 

in  the  one  we  act  spontaneously,  in  the  nature  without  us  as  within  us,  that  its  se- 

other  not  spontaneously,  yet  both  of  them  vend  operations,  contrary  to  those  of  art, 

meet  in  the  common  genus  of  natural  power,  are  not  in  the  least  degree  derived  from 

Moreover  this  is  true  of  all  natural  power,  custom  or  usage.    Thus  the  author  above 

that  the  power  itself  is  prior  to  any  ener-  cited :  OvS^v  7Jkp  rvv  ^{uTti  6yTtnr  Aaa«s 

gies  or  acts  of  that  power.     Ob  y^  ix  roS  i$i(rrai'  ohv  6  \i9os  ^trtt  xdrv  ^€p6fi€voSj 

woAAdUi5  iSccr  ^  woXXAkis  hcovirai  r^  6Vk  tw  Mie^c^  &yu  ^4p€(r9<Uy  o^9*  hif  fiv- 

aicB^mis  ^\4/Ssficv,&AV  iofdwaKiVt  fxo'^'i^f  pioKis  a^rhv  ^<K{t}  rir  &v»  pivrttv,  ol^h  rh 

^XP*I<''4m<^"S  o^  xP^^^^  ^X"*!"-^^-   **For  ^P  miItw.     ^  None  of  those  things,  which 

[to  instance  in  the  natural  powers  of  sensa-  are  what  they  are  \fj  nature,  can  be  altered 

tion]  it  was  not  from  often  seeing,  and  often  by  being  accustomed.    Thus  a  stone,  which 

hearing,  that  we  acquired  those  senses;  but,  by  nature,  is  carried  downward,  can  never 

on   the  contrary,  being  first  possessed  of  be  accustomed  to  mount  upward,  no,  not 

them,  we  then  used  them,  not  through  any  though  any  one  should  ten  thousand  times 

use  or  exerrise  did  we  come  to  possess  attempt  it,  by  throwing  the  stone  upward, 

them.'"    Arist  Ediic.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  The  same  may  be  said  of  accustoming  fire 

Now  the  contrary  to  this  is  true  in  the  to  move  downward."     Ethic  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

case  of  any  powers  or  faculties  not  natural.  Again,  in  the  works  of  nature,  such  as 

but  acquired  by  custom  and  usi^     For  trees,  animals,  and  the  like,  the  efficient 

here  there  are  many  energies  and  acts,  principle  is  vitally  united  to  the  subjects 

which  must  necessarily  premde  the  exist-  wherein   it    operates :    iv   abrcits    fx^wri 

enoe  of  such  power  or  habit,  it  beinff  evi-  raSra  r^v  ipxh*^-  Ethic  L  vi.  c  4.   But  in 

dent  (as  is  said  in  the  same  chapter;  thai  the  worits  of  art,  such  as  statues  or  houses. 
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still  something  wanting  to  make  it  a  finished  piece.— I  begged 
to  know  what  this  was. — In  order  to  that,  replied  he,  I  cannot 
do  better,  than  remind  you  of  a  passage  in  your  admired  Horace. 

the  efficient  principle  is  disunited  from  the  Here  we  see  (agreeably  to  what  is  said  in 
subjects,  and  exists  not  in  the  things  done  the  Dialogue,  page  4,)  that  as  to  acquired, 
or  made,  but  in  the  doer  or  artist,  Sy  ^  or  secondary  habits,  some  beings  are  too  ex- 
apxh  ^^  '>'^  votovyr'  hXKk  fi^  iv  r^  wouw-  cellent  for  them,  and  others  too  base ;  and 
fiS^.  Ethic.  L  yi.  c.  4.  It  is,  indeed,  pos-  that  the  Deity,  above  all,  is  in  the  number  of 
sible,  that,  even  in  works  of  art,  the  subject  those  transcendent,  and  is  thus,  as  a  cause, 
and  efficient  cause  may  be  united,  as  in  the  distinguished  from  art  Vid.  Amm.  irco)  '£p- 
case  of  a  physician  becoming  his  own  par  /Acy.p.26.b.etomninoctf  icar*rY.p.l27,l28. 
tient,  and  curing  himselfl  But  then  it  There  are,  besides.the  Deity  and  nature 
must  be  remembered,  that  this  union  is  now  spoken  of,  certain  other  external  causes, 
jcar^  avfifitfiriKhs^  merely  accidental,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the* first  note  as 
no  way  essential  to  the  constituting  of  art,  distinct  from  art ;  namely,  chance  and  ne- 
considered  as  art  By  this,  therefore,  is  art  cessity.  But  of  these  hereafter,  when  we 
clearly  distinguished  from  nature,  whose  consider  the  subject  of  art 
definition  informs  us  that  it  is  ^x^  ^^^  The  Peripatetic  definition  of  nature,  given 
ical  olr/a  rov  KtyfurBai  koX  i^fitiy  hf  &  above,  though  in  some  degree  illustrated 
MipX^i  iFp^^s,  KoB*  oibrh  koX  fi^  Kara  page  11,  (note  ^,)  yet  being  still,  from  its 
ovfAficfijiKos :  **&  certain  principle  or  cause  brevity,  perhaps,  obscure,  the  following  ex- 
of  moving  and  ceasing  to  move,  in  some  plication  of  it  is  subjoined, 
subject  wherein  such  principle  exists  im-  In  the  first  place,  by  ^  nature,^  the  Peri- 
mediately,  essentially,  and  not  by  way  of  patetics  meant  that  vital  principle  in  plants^ 
accident**  Arist  Natur.  Ausc  I.  iu  c  1.  brutes,  and  men,  by  which  they  are  said  to 
The  causes  which  are  of  rank  superior  to  live,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  things 
man,  such  as  the  Deity,  can  have  nothing  to  inanimate.  Nature,  therefore,  being  un- 
do with  art,  because  being  (as  is  said  in  the  other  name  for  **"  life,**  or  a  vital  principle. 
Dialogue,  p.  4,)  **  perfect  and  complete,  uid  throughout  all  subjects,  is  universally  found 
knowing  all  from  the  beginning,  they  can  to  be  of  the  following  kind  ;  namely,  to  ad- 
never  admit  of  what  is  additional  and  se-  vance  the  subject,  which  it  enlivens,  frons 
condary.**  Art,  therefore,  can  only  belong  a  seed  or  embryo,  to  something  better  and 
to  beings  like  men  ;  who,  being  imperfect,  more  perfect.  This  progression,  as  well  in 
know  their  wants,  and  endeavour  to  remove  plants  as  in  animals,  is  called  ^  growth.*'  And 
them  by  helps  secondary  and  subsequent  thus  is  it  that  nature  is  a  principle  of  ms- 
It  was  from  a  like  consideration  that  Py-  tion. — But  then  this  progression,  or  growth, 
thagoras  called  himself  a  philosopher  ;  that  is  not  infinite.  When  the  subject  is  ma- 
is  to  say,  (according  to  his  own  explication  ture,  that  is,  hath  obtained  it^  completion 
of  the  name,)  '^a  lover  and  seeker  of  what  and  perfect  form,  then  the  progression 
was  wise  and  good,**  but  not  a  possessor,  ceases.  Here,  therefore,  the  business  of 
which  he  deemed  a  character  above  him.  the  vital  principle  becomes  different.  It  is 
Consonant  to  this  we  read  in  Plato*s  Ban-  from  henceforward  no  longer  employed  to 
quet,  $€&y  oMcb  tfttAotro^ci^  obS*  hriOvfui  acquire  a  form,  but  to  preserve  to  its  sub- 
<ro^hs  ytv4(r$ai'  wri  yhp,  etc.:  "no  god  ject  a  form  already  acquired.  And  thus  is 
philosophizes,  or  desires  to  become  wise,  it  that  nature  is  a  principle  of  rest,  stability, 
for  he  is  so  already.  Nor,  if  there  be  any  or  ceasing  to  move.  And  such  indeed  she 
other  being  wise,  doth  he  philosophize,  for  continues  to  be,  maintaining,  as  long  as 
the  same  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  nei-  possible,  the  form  committed  to  her  care, 
ther  do  the  indocile  philosophize ;  for  this  is  till  time  and  external  causes  in  the  first 
the  misfortune  of  indocility,  without  being  place  impair  it,  and  induce  at  length  its 
virtuous,  good,  or  prudent,  to  appear  to  dissolution,  which  is  death, 
oneself  sufficient  in  all  these  respects.  In  And  thus  it  has  been  shewn  how  nature 
general,  therefore,  he  who  thinketh  himself  may  be  called  a  principle  both  of  motion 
in  no  want,  desireth  not  that  which  he  and  ceasing  to  move, 
thinks  himself  not  to  need.  '  Who,  then,*  As  to  the  rest  of  the  definition,  namely, 
said  Socrates  to  Diotima,  (the  speaker  of  that  nature  is  a  principle,  which  inheres  in 
this  narration,)  *  who  are  those  who  pbilo-  its  subject  immediately,  essentially,  and  not 
sophiie,  if  tbey  are  neither  the  wise  nor  by  way  of  accident ;  no  more  is  meant  by 
the  indocile  ?*  *  That  (replied  she)  may  &s,  than  that  the  nature  or  life  in  every 
be  now  conspicuous  even  to  a  child.  They  being,  which  hath  such  principle,  is  really 
are  those  of  middle  rank,  between  these  eX'  and  truly  a  part  of  that  being,  and  not  de- 
tremes.***  Plat  voL  iii  p.  203.  edit  Serrani.  tached  and  separate  from  it,  like  the  pilot 
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It  18  conceming  Alfenus ;  who,  (if  you  remember,)  he  tells  us, 
though  his  tools  were  laid  aside,  and  his  shop  shut  up,  was  still 
an  artist  as  much  as  ever : 

Alfeniu  vafer  omni 
Abjecto  infttmmento  artis  dausaqae  tabema, 
Sator  eiBt 

I  remember,  said  I,  the  passage;  but  to  what  purpose  is  it 
quoted  ? — Only,  replied  he,  to  shew  you,  that  I  should  not  be 
without  precedent,  were  I  to  affirm  it  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  being  of  art,  that  it  should  be  man  actually  becomiufi^  a 
cause ;  but  that  it  was  enough,  if  he  had  the  power  or  capacity 
of  so  becoming. — Why  then,  said  I,  did  you  not  settle  it  so  at 
first! — Because,  replied  he,  faculties,  powers,  capacities,  (call 
them  as  you  will^  are  in  themselves,  abstract  from  action,  but 
obscure  and  hidden  things.  On  the  contrary,  energies  and 
operations  lie  open  to  the  senses,*^  and  cannot  but  be  observed, 
even  whether  we  will  or  no.  And  hence,  therefore,  when  first 
we  treated  of  art,  we  chose  to  treat  of  it  as  of  a  thing  only  in 
energy.  Now  we  better  comprehend  it,  we  have  ventured  some- 
what further. — ^Repeat,  then,  said  I,  if  you  please,  the  alteration 
which  you  have  made. — ^At  first,  answered  he,  we  reasoned  upon 
art,  as  if  it  was  only  man  actually  becoming  a  cause  intentional 
and  habitual.  Now  we  say  it  is  a  power  in  man  of  becoming 
such  cause ;  and  that,  though  he  be  not  actually  in  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power. — I  told  him,  his  amendment  appeared  to  be 
just. 

There  is,  too,  another  alteration,  added  he,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  is  equally  wanting ;  and  that  is  with  respect 
to  the  "epithet, ''  intentional  or  voluntary."" — And  what,  said  I,  is 
that  I — We  have  agreed  it,  replied  he,  to  be  necessary,  that  all 
art  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  intention  or  volition,  so  that 
no  man  acting  by  compulsion,  or  by  chance,  should  be  called  an 
artist. — We  have. — Now  though  this,  said  he,  be  true,  yet  it  is 
not  sufficient.  We  must  limit  this  intention  or  volition  to  a 
peculiar  kind.  For  were  every  little  fancy,  which  we  may  work 
up  into  habit,  a  sufficient  foundation  to  constitute  an  art,  we 
should  make  art  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  of  things. 
The  meanest  trick  of  a  common  juggler  might,  in  such  case,  entitle 

from  the  Bhip,  the  musician  from  the  in-  iwipoovfiw.    **  If  we  are  to  explain  what 

fttmment     For  to  these  snbjects  though  each  of  these  things  are,  as  £Dr  instance, 

those  artists  are  principles  of  motion  and  what  the  intelligent  principle,  what  the 

rest,  yet  do  they  in  no  sense  participate  sensitiye,  we  must  first  inquire  what  it  is 

with  them  in  vital  sympathy  and  union.  to  think,  what  to  see,  hear,  and  use  the 

<*  E<  8^  xph  A^ccv  t)  tKoaroy  rovrwr,  senses.     For  with  respect  to  us  men,  the 

otav  rl  rh  voifrucbp^  ^  t\  rh  aUrdytriKhvy  energies  are  prior  and  more  evident  than 

ro^epou  iirurKnrr4oVy  r\  rh   votiy^   Ktd  the  powers,  because  it  is  in  the  eneigies  we 

T(    r^    tda$^9ffB<u'    trpSrepcu    ykp    fra2  are  first  conversant,  and  comprehend  the 

mv^4trr€peu    wphs    ^/mf    rSv   9vvdfu(6p  powers  from  them.^    Themist  in  lib.  ii.  de 

€uri  al  mfyycuu.     irpotvTvyx^o/ity  yhp  Anima,  p.  76.  ed.  Aid.  Fol.  Aristot.  de  An. 

airtu%t   Kol    rks    Zwdfuis    hnrh    roirwv  ii.  4. 
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a  man  to  the  character  of  an  artist. — I  confessed,  tUat  without 
some  limitation,  this  might  he  the  consequence.  But  how  limit 
intentions  to  a  kind  or  species? — What  think  you,  replied  he, 
if  we  were  to  do  it,  by  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  precepts, 
which  go  to  the  directing  of  our  intentions  i — You  must  explain, 
said  I ;  for  your  meaning  is  obscure. — Are  there  not  precepts,* 
replied  he,  in  agriculture,  about  ploughing  and  sowing?  Are 
there  not  precepts  in  architectare,  about  orders  and  proportions  I 
Are  there  not  the  same  in  medicine,  in  navigation,  and  the  rest  I 
— There  are. — ^And  what  is  your  opinion  of  these  several  pre- 
cepts i  Are  they  arbitrary  and  capricious,  or  rational  and  steady  I 
Are  they  the  inventions  of  a  day,  or  well-approved  by  long 
experience! — I  told  him,  I  should  consider  them  for  the  most 
part  as  rational,  steady,  and  well-approved  by  long  experience. 
— And  what,  continued  he,  shall  we  say  to  their  number  ?  Are 
they  few !  Or  are  they  not  rather  so  numerous,  that  in  every 
particular  art,  scarce  any  comprehend  them  all,  but  the  several 
artists  themselves;  and  they  only  by  length  of  time,  w4th  due 
attendance  and  application? — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. — Suppose 
then  we  were  to  pronounce,  that  to  every  art  there  was  a  system 
of  such  various  and  well-approved  precepts :  should  we  err  ? — 
No,  certainly. — And  suppose  we  should  say,  that  the  intention 
of  every  artist,  in  his  several  art,  was  directed  by  such  a  system : 
would  you  allow  this? — Surely. — And  will  not  this  limiting  of 
intentions  to  such  only,  as  are  so  directed,  sufficiently  distinguish 
art  from  any  thing  else  which  may  resemble  it  ?  in  other  words, 
is  it  likely,  under  this  distinction,  to  be  confounded  with  other 
habits  of  a  trifling,  capricious,  and  inferior  kind  l — I  replied,  I 
thought  not. 

Let  us  then  see,  said  he,  and  collect  all  that  we  have  said 
together.  We  have  already  agreed,  that  the  power  of  acting 
after  a  certain  manner  is  sufficient  to  constitute  art,  without  the 
actually  operating  agreeably  to  that  power.  And  we  have  now 
further  held  the  intentions  of  every  artist  to  be  directed  by  a 
system  of  various  and  well-approved  precepts.  Besides  all  this, 
we  settled  it  before,  that  all  art  was  founded  in  habit ;  and  was 
peculiar  to  man ;  and  was  seen  by  becoming  the  cause  of  some 
effect.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  whole  idea  of  art  was 
this,  '^  an  habitual  power  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of  some 

'  Vid.  Plat  in  Min.  toL  ii.  p.  316,  17.  qusedam,  id  est,  stiperracua  artis  imitatio, 

edit  Serran.  et  in  Ooigia,  vol.  L  p.  465.  A.  quae  nihil  sane  nee  boni  nee  mali  habeat, 

fyd>  Bh  tl^^y^v  oh  icaXeS,  %  hif  ^  iXaryov  sed  vanum  laborem :  qualis  illius  fuit,  qui 

TTp^fxa.  grana  ciceris,  ex  spatio  distante  missa,  in 

As  to  those  low  habits  here  mentioned,  acnm  continuo  et  sine  frustratione  insere- 

from  which  we  distinguish  art  by  the  num-  bat :  quern,  cam  spectasset  Alexander,  do- 

ber  and  dignity  of  its  precepts,  they  fall,  in  nasse    dicitur    ejusdem    leguminis   modio. 

general,  under  the  denomination  of  fiarauo-  Quod  quidem  prsemium  fiiit  illo  opere  dig^ 

r^xt^  of  which  Quintilian  gives  the  fol-  nissimum.     Inst  Orat  I.  ii.  c.  20. 
lowing  account.    MaTWorexi'M  quoque  est 
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effect,  according  to  a  system  of  varioas  and  well-approved 
precepts.'"'-^-!  replied,  that  his  account  appeared  to  be  probable 
and  just. 

II.  And  now,  then,  contiaued  he,  as  we  have  gone  thus  far, 
and  have  settled  between  us  what  we  believe  art  to  be ;  shall 

we  go  a  little  further,  or  is  your  patience  at  an  end ! — Oh  !  no, 
replied  I,  not  if  any  thing  be  left.    We  have  walked  so  leisurely, 

that  much  remains  of  our  way ;  and  I  can  think  of  no  method 
how  we  may  better  amuse  ourselves. 

'  The  Peripatetic  defmition  of  art  is  t^is  is  to  snj,  vorked  in  bj  habit  and  exercise] 

furit  xSyov  iiKriBovs  rotfirue^ :  **'  an  effi-  corresponds  to  the  first  part,  that  **  art  is  a 

cient  habit,  joined  with  sound  and  true  came  founded  in  habit.**    And  the  rest 

lesnn.**    Arist.  Ethic  1.  tL  c  4.  [.""P^f  t^  t^Aos,  &c.  that  is  to  say,  ** » 

The  Stoic  definition,  as  we  find  it  in  system  which  has  respect  to  some  useful 
Sezt  Empir.  adversus  Logicos,  p.  892,  is,  and  serriceable  end  or  purpose  in  human 
S^onifta  4k  jroroX^^coir  iyyvyvfumrftdrvp  life,**]  shews  the  system  here  mentioned  to 
wphs  t\  r4Kos  HixpV^^ojf  r%¥  4v  t$  iSi^.  regard  practice  and  action,  not  theory  and 
Thus  translated  by  Cicero  in  Diodemes  de  speculation.     And  thus  does  it  correspond 
Ocamioat.  L  ii.     Ars  est  perceptioniun  ex-  with  the  definition  of  the  Dialogue,  where 
eveitatanim  colleetio,  ad  unum  exitum  ritae  it  is  said  that  ait  is  an  habitual  power,  not 
utilem  pertinentium.     And  again  by  Quin-  of  merely  contemplating  and  knowing,  but 
tilian,  Inst  Onit.  L  ii.  c.  18.    Artem  con-  of  becoming  the  cause  of  some  effect     It  is 
atere  ex  perceptionibus  consentientibus  et  not,  indeed,  expressed  in  the  Dialogue,  that 
coexereitads  ad  fineim  udlem  vita.     The  this  eiect  has  respect  to  the  utility  of 
same  definition  u  also  alluded  to  in  the  human  life,  because  this  latter  circumstance 
Academics  of  Cicero^  L  iL  c.  7,  where  it  is  is  reserved  to  the  definition  of  the  final 
said,  Ars  vero  quee  potest  esse,  nisi  quae  cause  of  art,  given  page  16. 
DOB  ex  una,  ant  duabus,  aed  ex  multia  As  to  the  third  definition  of  art,  poUatat 
animi  perceptionibus  constat  ?  via  ^fficiena^  **'  a  power  operating  mcthodi- 
There  is  a  third  definition  of  art  cited  by  cally,**  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  being 
Quintilian  in  the  stune  place,  and  ascribed  called  an   operating  power,  it  is  distin- 
by  him  to  Ckanthea :  Ars  est  poteatas  via  gnished  from  powers  purely  speculative  ; 
(kl  est,  oidine)  efficiens.     The  Gteek,  from  and  as  it  is  said  to  operate  methodically,  or 
which  this  lAtin   definition  is  taken,  is  in  a  road  and  regular  process,  it  is  distin- 
finUer  and  more  philosophical :  the  words  gnished  firom  chance  as  well  as  blind  nece»- 
]tfe,*£{w  d89»  0€Uti(ov(ra  t^eriL  ^mi^aaiaf:  sity.    And  thus  &r  it  corresponds  with 
which  may  be  rendered,  **  an  habiti  which  what  is  oflfered  in  the  Dialogue.     But  it 
proceeds  in  a  road  or  method,  having  a  does  notappearfrom  this  definition,  whether 
sense,  withal,  of  what  it  is  about.**    The  the  power  therein  mentioned  be  original 
last  character   distinguishes  art  firom  the  and  natural,  or  secondary  and  habitual, 
nataral  eneigies  of  all  things  insensitive,  because  powers  of  either  sort  may  operate 
which,  though  they  proceed  methodically,  methodically.     And  perhaps  Cleanthes  in- 
yet  want  a  sense  of  what  they  are  doing,  tended  not  to  distinguish  so  fiir,  but  took 
Vid.  Nioeph.  Blemmid.  £pit  Logic,  p.  20.  art  in  that  larger  and  more  general  sense. 
Now  if  we  compere  these  definitions  adopted  sometimes  by  the  Stoics  ;  as  when 
with  that  in  the  Dialogue,  wc  shall  find  they  describe  Nature  herself  to  be  a  irup 
them   all  to  correspond.     **The  habitual  T«xvMcby  88y  fiaBlCov  irphs  yty^a-iy,  *^an 
power  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of  artificial  fire,  proceeding  methodically  to 
some  effect,**  is  the  same  as  "Z^is  toiijtuic^  production  or  creation.**  For  it  is  not  to  be 
in  the  Peripatetic  definition.     **  According  imagined,  they  intended  by   this  to  in- 
to a  system  of  various  and  well-approved  sinuate  that  nature  was  a  fire,  which  had 
pieoept%**  ia   the    same    as  /icr^  KSyov  learnt  by  habit  so  to  operate.     On  the  con- 
iXnOovs,    For  sound  and  true  reason  must  trary,  by  ''artificial,**  it  is  probable  they  in- 
needs  be  the  basis  of  all  such  precepts.  tended  no  more  than  some  active  efficient 
Again,  as  to  the  second  definition  ;  the  principle,  working  with  reason,  order,  and 
w^Mds  ^^ariifjui  icara\^e«K  [a  system  of  method  ;  of  which  principle  they  considered 
comprehensions,  or  of  certain  and  evident  fire  to  be  the  properest  vehicle,  as  being  of 
truths]  correspond  to  the  latter  part  of  the  all  bodies  the  most  subtle,  and  that  into 
definition  in  the  Dialogue,  ''according  to  a  which  the  rest  are  all  ultimately  resolvable. 
system  of  varioas  and  well-approved  pre-  Vide  Diog.  Laert  1.  vii.  s.  156.  Cic.  de  Nat 
cepts.**    The  word  ^TyfTw/woa/wVwy  [that  Deor.  1.  ii.  c.  22. 
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My  friend,  upon  this,  proceeded  with  saying,  that  if  art  were 
a  cause,  (as  we  had  agreed  it  was,)  it  must  be  the  cause  of 
something. — Allow  it,  said  I. — And  if  it  be  the  cause  of  some- 
thing, it  must  have  a  subject  to  operate  on.  For  every  agent 
has  need  of  some  patient :  the  smith  of  his  iron,  the  carpenter  of 
his  wood,  the  statuary  of  his  marble,  and  the  pilot  of  his  ship. 
— I  answered,  it  was  true. — If,  then,  said  he,  the  subjects  of 
particular  arts  be  thus  evident,  what  idea  shall  we  form  of  that 
universal  subject  which  is  common  to  all  art  ? — At  this  question, 
it  must  be  confessed,  I  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

This  induced  him  to  ask  me,  how  many  sorts  of  subjects  I 
allowed  of? — Here  I  could  not  help  hesitating  again. — There  is 
nothing,  continued  he,  so  difficult  in  the  question.  You  must 
needs  perceive,  that  all  natures  whatever  can  be  but  either  con- 
tingent or  necessary. — This  may  be,  replied  I ;  but  even  yet  I 
do  not  comprehend  you. — Not  comprehend  me  !  said  he ;  then 
answer  me  a  question :  can  you  conceive  any  medium  between 
motion  and  no-motion,  between  change  and  no-change  ? — I 
replied,  I  could  not. — If  not,  can  you  conceive  any  thing  in  the 
wliole  order  of  bt;ing,  which  must  not  be  either  liable  to  these, 
or  not  liable  ? — Nothing. — Call  those  things,  therefore,  said  he, 
which  are  liable  to  change  and  motion,  contingent  natures ;  and 
those  which  are  not  liable,  necessary  natures:  and  thus  you 
have  a  division,  in  which  all  things  are  included. — We  have  so, 
said  I. 

In  which,  therefore,  said  he,  of  these  natures  shall  we  seek 
for  this  common  subject  of  art? — To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was 
unable  to  answer. — Reflect,  said  he,  a  little.  We  have  found 
art  to  be  a  cause. — We  have. — And  is  it  not  essential  to  every 
cause  to  operate?  or  can  it  be  a  cause,  and  be  the  cause  of 
nothing? — Impossible. — Wherever,  therefore,  there  is  cause, 
there  is  necessarily  implied  some  operation. — There  is. — And 
can  there  possibly  be  operation,  without  motion  and  change? — 
There  cannot. — But  change  and  motion  must  needs  be  incom- 
patible with  what  is  necessary  and  immutable. — They  must. — 
So,  therefore,  is  cause. — It  must. — And  so,  therefore,  art. — It 
must. — Truth,  therefore,  said  he,  and  knowledge ;  principles 
and  demonstrations;  the  general  and  intellectual  essences  of 
things ;  in  short,  the  whole  immutable  and  necessary  nature  is 
no  part  of  it  reducible  to  a  subject  of  art. — It  seems  so,  said  I. 

If,  therefore,  art,  said  he,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  steady, 
abstract,  and  necessary- nature,  it  can  have  only  to  do  with  the 
transient,  the  particular,  and  contingent  one. — It  is  true,  said  I ; 
for  there  is  no  other  lefl. — And  shall  we  then  say,  replied  he,  it 
has  to  do  with  all  contingent  natures  existing  in  the  universe  ? 
— For  aught,  replied  I,  which  to  me  appears  contrary. — What 
think  you,  said  he,  of  those  contingents  of  higher  order  ?  such  as 
the  grand  planetary  system ;  the  succession  of  the  seasons ;  the 
regular  and   unifonn   course   of   all   superior    natures  in   the 
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uoiTerae?  Has  art  any  ability  to  intermeddle  here! — No, 
oertaiDly,  said  I. — These  superior  contiDgents,  then,  which  move 
without  interruption,  are,  it  seems,  above  it.— They  are.— And 
shall  we  say  the  same  of  those  of  lower  sort;  those,  whose 
course  we  see  often  interrupted ;  those,  which  the  strength  and 
cunning  of  man  are  able  to  influence  and  control ! — Give 
instances,  said  I,  of  what  you  mean. — I  mean,  said  he,  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  stones,  trees,  animals,  men  themselves.  Are 
these  contingents  within  the  reach  of  art,  or  has  art  here  no 
influence  I — I  should  think,  said  I,  a  very  great  one. 

If  this,  continued  he,  be  true,  it  should  seem  that  the  common 
or  universal  subject  of  art  was,  all  those  contingent  natures 
which  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to  influence.^ — 
I  acknowledge,  said  I,  it  appears  so. 

K  The  cause  here  treated  is  the  material,  changed,  bat  their  very  bulk,  and  figure, 

the  *TAi|,  or   T-roKeififyoif,  or  rh  4^  ot  and  qualities ;  nay,  more  than  this,  even 

ya^erai  ri  iwirdpxotn-os.  the  beings  themselves  are  made  to  separate 

Of  a  contiDgent  we  have  the  following  and  perish,  while  new  beings  arise  firom 

definition :  A^yw  8*  ^rBexcofcu,  iced  rh  ^rSc-  the  re-assemblage  of  the  scattered  parts, 

xifuu^w,  o5  /u^  Jbnos  iMoytcaloa,  r^Bivros  which  parts  di^erent  motions  can  as  well 

t  dvd^cor,  o^lv  tarai  9tiirovT*  hJ^^vrw.  bring  together,  as  disunite.     The  beings  or 

**  I  call  that  a  contingent,  which  not  being  objects  of  the  character  here  described,  the 

aeeeseary,  but  being  supposed  to  be,  there  Peripatetics  denoted  under  the  common 

will  follow  nothing  impossible  from  such  appellation  of  the  rh  KOfo^iupo.  «col  ^tOuprhf 

snppoution.'^    Arist.  Anal,  prior.  L  i.  &  13.  **  the  beings  moving  and  corruptible.^ 

IMog.  Laert.  L  iiL  s.  10.  From  these  moving  and  perishable  objects 

That  this  is  true  in  works  of  art,  is  they  passed  to  those  sublimer  and  more 

evident     It  is  not  necessary,  that  a  given  transcendent  objects  of  sense,  which  they 

fiagment  of  such  a  rock  should  assume  the  saw  adorn  the  heavens.     Here,  likewise, 

iigare  of  Hercules:  but  there  follows  nothing  they  discovered  motion  ;    but  then  this 

impossible,  if  we  suppose  it  so  figured.     It  motion  was  uniform  and  constant ;  affecting 

is  for  this  reason  that  the  subject  of  art  is  not  the  beings  moved,  save  in  the  relation 

in  the  Dialogue  called  **a  contingent**  of  local  site.    As,  therefore,  they  beheld  no 

But,  however,  to  explain  the  whole  of  change  in  the  form  and  essence  of  these 

what  is  said  in  this  place,  it  is  necessary  to  beings,  they  deemed    them  (upon    their 

go  backward,  and  deduce  what  we  would  hypothesis)  incorruptible,  and  out  of  them 

say  firom  some  remoter  considerations.  Mtablished  another  class  of  beings,  that  is 

The  Peripatetics  held  the  end  or  aim  of  to  say,  the  rk  Kivoiputva  Ktd  i^Oapra, 

tiieir  philosophy  to  be  the  discovering  and  **•  the  beings  moving  and  incorruptible.** 

knowing  tiie  &px^,  the  **  primary  and  crea-  From  these  sublimer  objects  of  sense 

tive  principle  of  aU  things.**    They  pursued  they  passed  to  objects  of  pure  intellect ;  to 

this  inquiry,  when  they  reasoned  analyti-  bodies  devoid  of  all  motion,  and  of  all 

cally,  that  is  to  say,  upwards,  by  beginning  quality,  save  that  inseparable  one  of  figure ; 

their  contemplation  jfrom  those  things  which  such  bodies,  for  instance,  as  the  cub^  the 

are  to  us  first  in  the  order  of  our  compre-  sphere,  and  the  rest  of  bodies  mathematicaL 

hension,  and  so  ascending  gradually  to  that  From  mathematical  bodies,  and  the  truths 

which  is  truly  first  in  the  real  order  of  resulting  from  them,  they  passed  to  the 

beings.    Ammon.  €is  £.  ^v.  p.  36.  contemplation  of  truth  in  general ;  to  the 

The  first  and  original  objects  of  our  com-  soul,  and  its  powers  both  of  intuition  and 

prehension  are  those  neater  and  more  im-  syllogization  ;  to  being  universal,  and  above 

mediate,  viz.   the  objects  of  sense,   with  both  time  and  place ;  and  thus,  at  last,  to 

which  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side,  that  supreme  cause,  the  great  principle  of 

These  objects  we  perceive  to  be  all  in  the  whole,  which  is  ever  the  same,  immu- 

motion ;  and  the  motions  are  multiform,  table  and  etemaL     The  several  objects  of 

various,  and  often  opposite  to  each  other,  this  intellectual  comprehension  they  styled. 

The  consequences  of  this  we  perpetually  not  merely  fi^dopro,  but  Jk^apra  irol  ixi- 

behold.    By  such  motions  we  see,  that  not  Kiira,  ^beings  incorruptible  and  immovc- 

only  the  mere  local  site  of  these  beings  is  able.**     Vid.  in£  note  r. 
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Thus  far,  then,  said  he,  we  have  advanced  with  tolerable 

success.     We  have  gained  some  idea  of  art^  and  some  idea  of  its 

In  this  manner  did  the  Peripatetics  spe-  considered  her  as  the  active  principle  of 
culate.  And  hence  was  it  they  established  life  in  plants  and  animals.  Hence,  there- 
to themselves  three  species  of  philosophical  fore,  they  distinguished  not  her  effects  from 
employment — one  ahoat  beings  motionless  those  of  art,  by  their  necessity,  (for  the 
and  eternal ;  another,  about  beings  move-  effects  of  both  they  treated  as  contingent,) 
able  and  eternal ;  and  a  third,  about  beings  but  from  the  cause  in  natural  subjects 
moveable  and  perishable.  The  first  they  operating  within,  artificial  without,  as  has 
held  the  proper  employment  of  the  metar  been  already  observed,  note  c  See  Diog; 
physician  ;  the  two  last  of  the  astronomer  Laert  p.  459. 
and  the  naturalist  It  may  be  further  added,  that  they  placed 

Ai^  rptis  al  irpayfjbartuu*  ^  fi^v  irtp)  these  effects  of  art  and  nature,  and,  indeed, 

iicitrgiToir  ii  8^,  ircpl  KiPo6fi€Poy  fikvf  6^$ap-  all  other  contingents  whatever,  in  a  middle 

rovZi'  ri  8€,  ircpl  r^^ofni.    Idcirco  tres  rank  between  things  necessary  ^and  things 

sunt  tractationcs  ;  una,  de  immobili ;  altera  impossible.  The  reason  was  evident.  Things 

de  eo,  quod  movetur  quidem,  sed  est  in-  necessaiy  could  not  but  be ;  things  impos- 

teritus  expers ;  tertia  de  rebus,  interitui  sible  could  not  be ;  but  contingents  were 

obnoxiis.     Arist  Natural  Ausc.  L  ii.  c  7.  r^  ivBtx^l*^''^  ^^  *^^^  ^^  M^  ^hmi,  that 

At^  fca2  rptts  al  irpayMXTtuu'  ^  fihf,  vtpl  is,  **  were  equally  susceptible  both  of  being 

KOfo^fLtwa  /rod  ^dapra'  ^  8^  Tcpl  myo^  and  non-being.*^ 

^cya,  ApBapra  Se*  ^  8^,  mpl  iueitnura  KoX  But  still,  though    all  contingents    ad- 

&(^9apTa.    Themistii  Paraphrasis  in  loc  mitted,  on  their  hypothesis,  both  of  being 

This  threefold  subject  of  philosophic  in-  and  non-being,  yet  they  supposed  some  to 

quiry  is  elegantly  explained  in  the  follow-  have  a  greater  tendency  to  existence,  and 

ing  passage :    Tl  Bh  rb  rdkos  itrrl  r^r  others  to  have  a  less.     The  first  species  of 

''ApurTorf^Mris   ^i?ioa'o<f>las ;    ^i^iJkv   dri  these  they  styled  r^  &s  he\  rh  iroX5,  *^  the 

Tywyai  tV  mCi^wr  iipx^^*  ''^^  '''^  mitrrity  things  which  happen  for  the  most  part  ;^ 

iirifiioupyhy  ahlay,  r^iv  ad  Kol  iMradrcts  the  last,  ret  iir^  dXarrov,  ^  the  things  which 

lxov(rar*  ATodcfjcwiri  yi^>  wdvruv  itpx^^>  happen  less  frequently." 

Kok  curt&ftarov  ^|   ^Kclxiys  8«  ra  TtUrra  Now  as  it  is  evident  that  both  nature 

iropiyfcr^t.    Tlya  8i  rh  Jkyovra  i^/tas  c7r  and  art  oftener  obtain  their  end,  than  miss 

Tovro  rh  r4\0s ;  tpoft^y  tri  Ji  h^affKoXla  it,  (for  complete  animals  are  more  frequently 

rShf  iy  XP^'^V  '^^  pLtrofiokn  irettpx^*'''^^^'  ^^^  ^&n  monsters ;  and  ^e  musician,  if  an 

roMvra  d«  itm  rk  iy  ytymt  irol  ^op^ '  artist,  strikes  oftener  the  right  string  than 

ikirh  ykp  rovrwy,  Hia  fitff&y  fM07fixaTuc&y,  the  wrong,)  hence  it  was,  that  they  ranged 

ijfdyofAfy  hivTovs  M  rdi  &c2  ical  &tcra^»9  the  effects  of  nature  and  art  among  those 

ixo""^^'  Toiavra  8^  lori  r^  ohphna'  Jcal  contingents  which  were  r^  &s  iwl  to  woKh, 

odrw,  fierit  rits  iurwfidrovs  oiKriast  M  r^y  **  contingents  of  greater  frequency.**     But 

irpvrriy  irdyrvy  hpx^v-     TiJurtis  yap  kiv^-  yet,  as  these  effects  were   not  from  the 

o-ccvs  ^  jcar*  oinrlay  oGofiSt  fj  Kark  mihy,  ff  hypothesis  necessar}%  and  contrary  to  these 

Karik  r6woy^  ret  [iky  4y  yeydtrct,  ical  <p9op^  upon  occasion  happened,  hence  it  was,  that 

Karit  irdtray  Klyifffiy  Ktyovyrai'  rd  8i  ohpdyia  whenever  either  nature  or  art  became  causes 

icarjk  ix6rt\y  r^v  Korh  rStroy.     Aih  xp^  *^  of  the  rd  ^ir'  I'XaTTOv,  "  those  rarer  events," 

rdicms  iHe^niP  iiwh  r&y  ToAvrpSmts  Kiyov-  in  such  case  they  (nature  and  art)  were 

fi4vay  4irl  ra  Karii  filay^  xat  fiAy\\y  Kiyjitny  considered  by  these  philosophers  as  aXrlai 

Ktyovfitya^  ical  oSrots  M  r^y  ioiiyvtroy  Kcd  icar jt  avftfitfirfKhs,  *^  causes  by  way  of  acd- 

asl  oKravrus  ix^^^^"'  ^^^fOCl^"     ^Afifioutov  dent,**   and   not  according  to   their  own 

CCS  ras  KarrffopiaSt  p.  1*2.  edit  Vcnet  8vo.  essence  and  distinguishing  character.     In 

1545.  such  instances  it  was,  that  they  assumed 

The  author  of  the  Dialogue  has  had  refer*  the  names  of  T^x^  and  AvrSfunou,  Fortune 

ence  to  this  threefold  division  of  subjects,  and  Chance  ;  T^x^-^^^i^S  mostly  refi*ience 

as  may  be  seen  in  that  part  of  his  Dialogue  to  works  of  men,  Kin6iioproy  to  works  of 

which  gives  occasion  to  the  present  com-  nature.     The  instances  given  by  Themis- 

ment    He  has  chosen,  however,  to  style  tins,  in  cases  of  chance  and  fortune,  are  as 

the  rdo^pfiyia,  or**  heavenly  bodies,**  rather  follow.     A  tile  fells  from  a  house.     The 

contingents  of  higher  order,  than  beings  end  of  its  falling  is  to  arrive  at  that  lower 

necessary,  as  imagining  the  former  to  be  place,  whither  nature  would  carry  it  by 

their  truer  character.  the  common  law  of  gravity.     In  falling,  it 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  the  Peri-  strikes  and  wounds  a  passenger.     This  last 

patetics  confined  ^^o^if,  or  *^ Nature,**  for  the  event  is  from  chance.     Again,  a  man  digs 

most  part,  to  this  earth  of  ours,  where  they  in  his  garden,  to  plant     In  digging,  he 
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subject  Our  inquiry,  on  the  whole,  has  informed  us,  that  art 
is  '^an  habitual  power  in  man  of  becoming  a  certain  cause  ;^  and 
that  its  subject  is,  "every  such  contingent  nature,  which  lies 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to  influence.^ 

III.  It  is  true,  said  I,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of 
our  inquiry,  and  a  full  and  ample  one  it  seems  to  have  been. — 
A  long  one,  replied  he,  if  you  please,  but  not  a  full  and  ample 
ooe. — Can  any  thing,  said  I,  be  wanting,  after  what  you  have 
said  already? — Certainly,  replied  he,  a  great  deal.  We  have 
talked  much,  indeed,  of  art,  considered  as  a  cause ;  and  much  of 
the  subject  on  which  it  operates ;  but  what  moves  these  opera- 
tions to  commence,  and  where  it  is  they  end,  these  are  topics 

diKOTcn  a  hidden   treasure.      Tbw  last  the  nniyerte,  that  they  demonstrably  proyed 
eTCDt  is  from  fortune.     And  thus,  adds  their  existence  in  it.     For  admitting  their 
Themistiaa,  ^  airr^  ''P^^  ^^  ft^A,  &A\ov  aoconnt  of  chance  and  fortune  to  be  just ; 
p^r  Koff  avr^y  olrlo,  &AAov  Zh  Kork  <nffi-  if  we  grant  the  accidents  to  exist,  much 
fitfiriKSs :  **  ^e  same  Indiyidual  action  is  more  must  we  grant  the  subjects,  and  this, 
^  cause  of  one  thing  from  its  own  pecu-  too,  with  that  superior  dignity  and  priority 
liar  character,  and   of  another  thing,  by  of  existence,  which  is  evidently  due  to  aU 
way  of  accident.**    And  again,  fori  fiir  o3r  subjects  above  their  accidents.    Well,  there- 
col  r»r  o9tws  irv/ifiatw6rTar  ^  r^r  (p6irip  fore,  did  the  philosopher  conclude,  ^rtpow 
^  f^v  wp&aip^o'u^  miripof  ir«9  tiwtaf,  4\A*  &pa  rh  Ain6iiJafroP,  Ktd  ^  T^x^  ^^^  ^9Vf 
•V  Koff  turriiv,   ob  7&p  ro^ww  x^^^  ^^^  '^"^  ""1^  ^^<rcc99.     ^  Subsequent  in  exist- 
*pa4iAB€r  6  6t4paairoSi  0lh€  if  K4pafus  Kan^  ence,  are  chance  and  fortune  to  mind  and 
r«x^   ^^AA'   tt  Afio,   Korh,  tnfii^^K6t :  nature.'*    Arist  Natur.  Ause.  L  ii.  &  6. 
"  of  these  events  we  may  call  nature,  ot        From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  the 
human  will,  in  a  manner  the  cause,  but  yet  reason  of  that  enumeration  of  causes  men- 
not  so  from  themselves,  imd  according  to  tioned  in  the  beginning  id  the  first  note, 
their  own  peculiar  essence ;  for  it  was  not  where  they  are  described  to  be  neoesuty, 
fcr  the  flake  of  what  happened,  that  either  nature,  man,  and  fortune. 
the  poaaenger  went  forth,  or  the  tile  fell        To    necessity   they  refemd   all  those 
downward,  but,  if  any  thing,  it  was  by  things  and  events,  which  they  supposed  of 
aecident.**      Themist    in    lib.   ii.   Natur.  necessary  existence ;  such  as  the  universe, 
Aoseiiit.  p.  2().  edit.  Aid.    See  also  Arist  the  heavenly  bodies,  together  with  their 
Natnr.  Aoacult  1.  iL  c  4, 5,  6'.  Ammon.  in  uniformly  regular  motions. 
Pnedxcam.  p.  113.  b.     This  doctrine  came        To  nature,  man,  and  chance,  they  re- 
originally  from  Plato,  whose  definition  of  ferred  all  contingents ;  to  nature  and  man, 
fortune  was  ir6fiwrmfm  ^^w$i  ^  vpoojtpi-  obtaining   their  end,    all   contingents   of 
VH0Sf  ^tk  symptom,  or  thing  co-incident  greater  frequency;    to  the  same  causes, 
eitber  with  nature  or  human  wilL**    Vid.  either  fidling  short  of  their  end,  or  going 
Saidam  in  voc  Ef/iapftcm;.  beyond  it,  and  tirns  becoming  chance  or 
It  must  be  here  observed,  that  Karh  fortune,  those  opposite  contingents  of  exist- 
ir»pL$9firiKhs,  **  by  aocid<mt,^  means,  in  no  ence  less  usuaL 

part  of  these  quotations,  accidental,  as  stand-        And  hence,  as  art  and  fortune  were  both 

ing  for  casual ;  for  this  would  be  mere  conversant  about  the  same  subjects,  (viz. 

tautology,  as  to  what  is  here  said  concerning  such  contingents  as  respected  human  Ufe,) 

chance.     It  means,  rather,  something  by  we  find  the  meaning    of   that   verse  of 

way  of  appendage  ;  something  adventitious ;  Agatho's,  cited  by  Aristotle,  in  his  Ethics, 

in  other  words,  it  means  accident,  as  ad-  L  vi.  c.  5. 

hering  to  substance,  without  which  it  can  Tcx>^  "r^x^t^  Hcrrtp^^^  xoi  r^xn  f^X^^» 

have  no  being,  though  suppose  it  absent  or  **  Art  loveth  fortune ;  fortune  loveth  urt/^ 
taken  away,  the  nature  of  substance  is  no        The  whole  chapter,  indeed,  is  well  worth 

way  affected.     It  was  in  this  sense  the  perusal.     But  we  shall   not  venture  to 

Peripatetics  supposed  chance  and  fortune  to  lengthen  this  note,  which  may  be  probably 

be  accidents  or  appendages  to  nature  and  deemed  too  long  already,  and  which  can  be 

Bkind.    According,  therefore,  to  them,  the  only  excused,  as  giving  some  sample  of  a 

sappeeition  of  chance  and  fortune  was  so  philosophy,  which,  from  its  rarity,  perhaps, 

fitf  from  excluding  nature  and  mind  from  may  possibly  furnish  some  amusement. 
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which  we  have,  as  yet,  little  thought  of. — I  begged  him,  then, 
that  we  might  now  consider  them. 

He  was  willing,  he  said,  for  his  part,  and  immediately  went 
on,  by  asking,  what  I  thought  was  the  beginning  of  art  ? — I 
mean,  said  he,  by  beginning,  that  cause  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
operates,  and  which  being  supposed  away,  men  would  be  never 
moved  to  follow  it.'' — To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was  unable  to 
answer. — You  will  not  think  it,  said  he,  so  difficult,  when  you 
have  a  little  more  considered.  Reflect  with  yourself:  was  it 
not  the  absence  of  health  which  excited  men  to  cultivate  the  art 
of  medicine  ? ' — I  replied,  it  was. — What,  then,  said  he,  if  the 
human  body  had  been  so  far  perfect  and  self-sufficient,  as  never 
to  have  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  well  and  ill;  would  not,  then, 
this  art  have  been  wholly  unknown? — I  replied,  I  thought  it 
would. — And  what,  said  he,  if  we  extend  this  perfection  a 
degree  further,  and  suppose  the  body  not  only  thus  healthful, 
but  withal  so  robust,  as  to  have  felt  no  uneasiness  from  all 
inclemencies  of  weather :  would  not,  then,  the  arts  of  building 
also,  and  clothing,  have  been  as  useless  as  that  of  medicine? — 
I  replied,  it  seemed  they  would. — But  what,  said  he,  if  we 
bound  not   this  perfection  of  ours  even   here? — What  if  we 

^  As  the  cause  here  spoken  of,  is  that  say,  a  certain  defence,  to  protect  against 
cause  usually  called  final,  it  may  be  asked,  the  rains  and  the  heats.  But  this  cannot 
how  it  comes  in  this  place  to  be  considered  be,  without  a  roof  or  covering.  From  this 
as  a  beginning.  The  answer  is,  that  what  point,  therefore,  he  begins  his  theory.  He 
comes  last  in  practice,  stands  in  theory  proceeds  and  says — but  there  can  be  no 
first ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  order  of  ideas  roo^  if  there  be  no  walls ;  and  there  can  be 
in  the  intellect  of  the  artist  is  exactly  no  walls,  without  some  foundations;  nor 
inverted,  with  respect  to  the  order  of  his  can  there  be  laid  foundations,  without  open- 
energies,  ing  the  earth.    At  this  point,  the  theory  is 

Thus  Ammonius :  Ka86Xjov  ydp  Trjs  fiJky  at  an  end.     Hence,  therefore,  commences 

Otwplas  rh  t4\os  ylyvtrtu  &^x^  ''^^  ''P^  ^^  practice,  or  action.    For,  first,  he  opens 

(cctfs*  l/iira\ty  Sh  rijs  irpd^tofs  rh  r4Kos,  the  earth  ;  then  lays  the  foundation ;  then 

^X^  Ti}s  B€»plas»  oXov  6  OUMfios,  hrt-  raises  the  walls  ;  and,  lastly,  puts  on  the 

raytU  oXkov,  K4yu  KoJBt  kmnhvi  iirerdytiif  roof^  which  is  the  end  of  the  action  or 

oZkoi'  iroi^o'ai'  irdp  iffri  aKhtturiui,  KttXv-  practice,  [but  beginning  of  the  theory,]  as 

rikhy  Hfifipwy  icol  Kavfidrotv  rovro  Zh  ovk  the  banning  of  the  practice  was  the  end 

tw  y4yoiTOt  fi^  ytvofji^s  ipo^s.     ^vt€v-  of  the  theory. ^^  See  also  Arist  Ethic.  1.  iiu 

Bty  oliy  Apx^tti  r^s  $tapiat»  irpofialywy  Hh  c  3.  et  de  Anima,  1.  iii.  c  3. 
<pi^a'ty'    "AAAa  rovro  ovk  &y  yivono,  fiii        ^  Vide  Platon.  de  Rep.  1.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

yiyofi4ywyrolx»y  oZroi1ihoitKityy4yoiyro,  edit  Serrani.     "CUrwtp  (Hip^y  iyis)  ^  fu 

fiil  hwo^Kifiiyr^y  9€fif\l»y  o\  8i  $(fjLe\ioi  tpoio  cl  i^apxtt  ff^fMrii  cTfcu  o'^/w.rtf  Ii 

oIk  &y  fiXriBfiey,  fiii  hpvx^tUnis  riit  tqs.  irooffHt'irai  rtyos'  ^iroifi*  hy,  tri  murrdirebin 

4yrav6aKar4\vi^ey  i  OcWa.  'EyrtvOey  oZv  fi^y  ody  irpo(r8cireu.  Hiit  ravra  koI  ^  rix^f 

apX^cu  rj  irp&ffs.     vp&repoy  yhp  6p6rrei  itrrly  larpiH^  yvy  tlptfi^yri,  Bri  c&fia  4tm 

r^y  y^y  tiff  oJhto  jScUXct  rhy  Btfi^kioy*  irov^p^i',  koI  ovk  ^|a^irc7airr^  rotoi)rq»  cJycu. 

€lra  iytlpei  roixovi'  koI  tortpov  hriri-  ^  Quemadmodum,  inquam,  si  a  me  quaereres, 

Briffi  r^y  hpo^yj  Ifrls  iffri  r4\os  rris  wpdr  an  satis  sit  corpori,  ut  sit  <»rpns,  an  alia 

(co»s.  1^  8*  itpxh  T^f  frpd^twst  r4\os  rrjs  9€0»-  quapiam  re  indigeat :  responderem,  omnino 

pias.  ^Afi/i.  fts  Korriy.  p.  15.  edit  Yen.  8vo.  indigere.    Atque  hac  quidem  de  causa  me- 

**  For  in  general  the  end  of  theory  is  the  didnae  ars  nunc  est  inventa,  quoniam  corpus 

beginning  of  practice  ;  and  so  reciprocally,  per  se  profligatum  est,  neque  ipsi  satis  est, 

the  end  of  practice,  the  beginning  of  theory,  ut  sit  hujusmodL**    So,  likewise,  the  acute 

Thus,  for  instance:    an  architect,  being  Scaliger:  ^ Motionis  enim  appetentia  causa 

ordered  to  build  a  house,  says  to  himself,  I  est ;  appetentis,  privatio.'*    De  Caus.  L. 

am  ordered  to  build  a  house ;  that  is  to  Lat  L  xv.  c.  1 14. 
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suppose,  that  not  only  things  merely  necessary,  bat  that  those 
also  oonduciTe  to  elegance  and  enjoyment,  were,  of  course,  all 
implied  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature ;  that  they  were  all 
steady,  constant,  and  independent  from  without,  and  as  insepar 
rable  from  our  being,  as  perspiring,  or  circulation  :  in  such  case, 
would  not  the  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  with  every 
other  art  passing  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  have  been 
as  useless  as  we  have  held  those  others  of  medicine,  clothing, 
and  architecture! — I  replied,  it  seemed  they  would. — It  was, 
then,  the  absence  of  joys,  elegancies,  and  amusements  from  our 
constitution,  as  left  by  nature,  which  induced  us  to  seek  them 
in  these  arts  of  elegance  and  entertainment. — It  was. — And 
what,  said  he,  are  joys,  elegancies,  amusements,  health,  robust- 
ness, with  those  several  other  objects  of  desire,  whose  absence 
leads  to  art,  but  so  many  different  names  of  that  complex  being 
called  "  Groo4,^^  under  its  various,  and  multiform,  and  popular 
appearances! — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. 

If  this,  then,  said  he,  be  granted,  it  should  seem  that  the 
beginning,  or  principle  of  art,  was  the  absence  of  something 
thought  good ;  because  it  has  appeared  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
some  such  absent  good  that  every  art  operates ;  and  because,  if 
we  suppose  no  such  absence  to  have  been,  we  should  never  have 
known  any  art. — I  confess,  said  I,  it  seems  so. 

But  how,  then,  continued  he,  if  it  be  true  that  all  art 
implies  such  principle,  is  it  reciprocally  true  that  every  such 
principle  should  imply  art  ? — I  see  no  reason,  said  I,  why  not. — 
Ck>nsider,  said  he.  It  might  be  thought  a  good  by  some, 
perhaps,  to  be  as  strong  as  those  horses  which  are  ploughing 
yonder  field ;  to  be  as  tall  as  those  elms,  and  of  a  nature  as 
durable :  yet  would  the  absence  of  goods,  like  these,  lead  to 
art  i  Or  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  there  should  be  an  art  of 
impossibilities !'' — Absurd,  said  I,  certainly. — If  so,  said  he, 
when  we  define  the  beginning  or  principle  of  art,  it  is  not 
enough  to  call  it  the  absence  of  something  thought  good,  unless 
we  add,  that  the  good  be  a  good  possible ;  ^^a  thing  attainable  by 
man ;  a  thing  relative  to  human  life,  and  consistent  with  human 
nature  -Z'  or  does  not  this,  also,  appear  a  requisite  ? — I  replied,  I 
thought  it  did. 

But  still,  continued  he,  is  it  a  sufHcIent  motive  to  art,  that 
the  good  desired  should  be  attainable?  In  other  words,  does 
every  absence  of  good  attainable  lead  to  art  ?  or  is  our  account 

^  What  is  here  said  concerning  the  dif-  **  There  is,  indeed,  no  determined  choice  of 
ference  between  those  things  for  which  we  action  with  respect  to  things  impossible ; 
may  possibly  wish,  and  those  which  we  and  if  any  one  should  say  he  had  so  deter- 
actually  pursue,  is  expressed  in  the  Ethics  mined,  he  would  appear  to  be  a  fool.  But 
of  Aristotle,  L  iiL  c.  2.  Tlpoaio9<rts  fily  yiu>  there  may  be  a  willing,  or  longing  after 
o^  fori  rSav  hZwdrwWf  kcu  cT  ris  <l>ain  things  impossible ;  as,  for  instance,  never 
vpoatfi€ur0atj  9oKolri  tuf  iiXJidios  cTvcu.  fiav-  to  die.** 
Ai^if  8*  icrl  T&y  iJiuydrwv,  oXoy  iBaycurtas* 
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still  too  loose,  and  in  need  of  stricter  detennination  ? — Of  none, 
said  I,  which  appears  to  me. — Reflect,  said  he ;  there  are  some 
of  the  possible  goods  so  obvious  and  easy,  that  every  man,  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  common  natural  perfection,  is  able  to  acquire 
them,  without  labour  or  application.  You  will  hardly  deny, 
but  that  a  fair  apple,  tempting  to  eat,  may  be  gathered ;  or  a 
clear  spring,  tempting  to  drink,  may  be  drank  at,  by  the  mere 
suggestions  of  will  and  uninstructed  instinct.' — I  granted,  they 
might. — It*  would  belherefore  impertinent,  said  he,  to  suppose 
that  goods,  like  these,  should  lead  to  art,  because  art  would  be 
superfluous,  and  in  no  respect  necessary. — Indeed,  said  I,  it 
seems  so. 

If,  therefore,  said  he,  neither  impossibles  lead  to  art,  be- 
cause of  such  there  can  be  no  art ;  nor  things  easily  possible, 
because  in  such  nature  can  do  without  art :  what  is  it  we  have 
left,  to  which  we  may  refer  it  ?  Or  can  it  indeed  be  to  any  other 
than  to  that  middle  class  of  things,  which,  however  possible,  are 
still  not  so  easy,  but  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  will,  and 
instinct  uninstructed  ? — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. — That  there  are 
many  such  things,  said  he,  is  evident,  past  doubt.  For  what 
man  would  pay  artists  so  largely  for  their  arts,  were  he  enabled 
by  nature  to  obtain  whatever  he  desired  ?  Or  who  would  study 
to  be  skilled  in  arts,  were  nature^s  original  powers  to  be  of  them- 
selves alone  sufficient  ? — I  told  him,  it  was  not  likely. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  according  to  this  reasoning,  that 
the  beginning,  motive,  or  principle  of  art ;  that  cause,  which 
first  moves  it  to  action,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  its  several 
operations  are  exerted,  is  "the  want  or  absence  of  something 
appearing  good ;  relative  to  human  life,  and  attainable  by  man, 
but   superior  to  his   n&tural  and  uninstructed  faculties.'^"* — I 

'  **  Will,^*  j3o^Xi7<rt%   or   6pe^is   Koyur-  Aih  Ka\&s  ivt^^yayro  r  iyadhy,  od  ircCvra 

Tucfi:  "uninstructed  instinct,^^  vpe^t^  &A((-  i<pUrcu:  "every  art,  and   every  orderly 

ytarros.     See  before,  note  c  speculation,  so  likewise  every  action,  and 

■"  The  cause  here  described  is  the  rh  oZ  determined   choice  of  pursuit,  appear  all 

(I'cira,  or  "final.** — Aristotle,  in  his  Physics,  of  them  to  tend  totmrd  some  good.    Well 

1.  ii.  c.  3.  in  enumerating  the  various  sorts  therefore  have  they  pronounced  *good^  to 

of  causes,  reckons  amongst  the  rest,  rh  8*  be  that  toward   which  all  things   tend.** 

ifs  rh  r4kos,  ica)  r  iyaBhy  rwv  &AA(uk  rh  See  also  Plat  in  Gorg.  voL  L  p.  499.  E. 

7^  ov  HyfKa  jS/A-TtOTOv,  koX  r4\os  r&y  edit  Serrani. 

AKKuy  id4\€t  eJycu  :   "  to  these  may  be  In  the  de6nition  here  treated,  the  words 

added  that  cause,  which  is  considered  as  the  "  relative  to  human  life**  express  that  part 

end  and  good  of  all  the  rest    For  that,  for  of  the  Stoic  definition  of  art  [vphs  r\  rcAot 

whose  sake  all  the  others  are  deemed  ne-  €lixf»l<^ov  r&y  iy  rif  /3f^.]  They  were 

cessary,  has  just  pretensions  lo  be  best,  and  omitted  in  the  definition,  pages  8, 9,  as  more 

to  be  the  end  of  them  all.^    To  this  he  properly  belonging  to  the  present  definition, 

subjoins,  consonant  to  what  is  said  in  the  which  respects  art  in  its  final  cause.     See 

Dialogue,  Bt€uf>€p4r<»  8i  firfi^y  alrrh  tlirfiy  note  /l 

aya$hy  ^  pcuySfityoy  hyaOSy :  "let  it  make  That  what  is  perfect  and  self-sufficient  is 

no  difference  whether  we  call  this  end,  real  above  the  secondary  helps  of  art ;  that  our 

good,  or  only  apparent  good.**    So  in  the  own  weakness  and  insufficiency,  and  the 

beginning  of  his  Ethics :  Ilcura  rix^^  'caI  prospect  of  proc\iring  that  absent  good,  by 

vara  fi4Mos,  6fiol»s  9k  vpa^ls  re  ica2  which  we  all  hope  to  supply  ourselves, 

Tpoaipwis  ayoBov  riyos  i^Ur$tu  Boku,  where  deficient ;  that  this  is  the  source  not 
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replied,  I  oould  not  deny,  but  that  the  account  appeared  pro- 
bable. 

IV.  Let  this,  then,  said  he,  suffice,  as  to  the  beginning  of  art. 
But  how  shall  ve  describe  its  end  ?  What  is  it  we  shall  pro- 
nounce this! — My  answer,  I  replied,  must  be  the  same  as  often 
already ;  which  was,  indeed,  that  I  could  not  resolve  the  ques- 
tion.— ^It  should  seem,  said  he,  not  so  difficult,  now  we  have  dis- 
ooTered  what  beginning  is.  For  if  beginning  and  end  are  con- 
traries and  opposed,  it  is  but  to  invert,  as  it  were,  the  notion  of 
beginning,  ana  we  gain  of  course  the  notion  of  end. — I  asked 
bim,  in  what  manner ! — Thus,  said  he,  the  beginning  of  art  has 
been  held  to  be  something,  which,  if  supposed  away,  men  would 
be  never  moved  to  apply  to  art.  By  inversion,  therefore,  the  end 
of  art  must  be  something,  which,  while  supposed  away,  men 
will  never  cease  applying  to  art ;  because,  were  they  to  cease, 
while  the  end  was  wanting,  they  would  cease  with  imperfection, 
and  their  performance  wocdd  be  incomplete. — ^To  this  I  answered. 
That  the  account,  however  true,  was  by  far  too  general,  to  give 
me  much  intelligence. 

He  replied,  If  it  was,  he  would  endeavour  to  be  more  par- 
ticular. And  what,  continued  he,  should  we  say,  that  every 
art,  according  to  its  genius,  will  of  course  be  accomplished  either 
in  some  energy,  or  in  some  work ;  that,  besides  these  two,  it  can 
be  accomplished  in  nothing  else ;  and  consequently  that  one  of 
these  must  of  necessity  be  its  end ! — I  could  not  here  but  answer 
him,  with  a  smile,  that  the  matter  was  now  much  obscurer  than 
ever. — ^I  find,  then,  said  he,  it  is  proper  we  should  be  more  explicit 
in  our  inquiries,  and  deduce  our  reasonings  from  some  clearer 
point  of  view. — I  told  him,  it  was  quite  necessary,  if  he  intended 
to  be  intelligible. 

Thus,  then,  said  he.  You  will  grant,  that  every  art,  being  a 
cause,  must  be  productive  of  some  effect :  for  instance,  music,  of 
a  tune;  dancing,  of  a  dance;  architecture,  of  a  palace;  and 
sculpture,  of  a  statue. — It  is  allowed,  said  I. — You  will  grant 
also,  said  he,  that  in  these  productions  they  are  all  accomplished 

only  of  all  arts,  bnt  (joined  to  Bocial  affec-  whole  by  aaying) 

tkm)  is  the  origin  and  cement  of  human  Turn  varim  venere  artet:  labor  omma  weU 

iociety  ;  aee  (besides  the  place  here  treated)  Impninu^  «t  durit  urgem  m  rebus  egestat. 
page  4 ;  and  of  the  third  treatise,  s.  12.  Where  (according  to  the  doctrine  in  the 

Thus  the  poet  in  Stobaens,  p.  615.  Dialogue)  want  is  made  the  beginning  or 

Xp€i/^  vifrr*  afHa^r  rl  9*  ob  xp^i^  kw  origin  of  arts.    The  poet  even  refers  this 

ia^tipot ;  dispensation,  this  introduction  of  indigence. 

Need  aU  tku^  toMgki:  wkai  oaauMd  need  care,  and  solicitude,  to  the  inunediate  will  of 

mveat  7  Proyidence,  acting  for  the  good  of  mankind ; 

Agreeably  also  to  this,  Viigil,  in  his  first  lest  plenty  shoukl  lull  them  into  slothful 

Geoigic,  having  told  us  of   the  various  lethargy,  so  as  to  forget  their  noblest  and 

durnges  to  the  worse  which  happened  in  most  active  fiicnltiea. 
the  natmral  world  immediately  subsequent  Pater  ^m  colendi 

to  the  golden  age,  goes  cm  to  enumerate  HoMdfacilem  eoe  vktm  voluUiprimuequeper 
the  seviyral  inventions  of  men,  which  were        artem 

the  natural  result  of  this  their  newly  in-  Moffit  agroe^  curie  aeuene  mortalia  eorda^ 

digent  state.     He  at  last  sums  up  the  Nee  torpere  gravi  paeeue  eua  regntmetento, 

C 
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and  ended ;  er,  in  other  wordg,  that  as  music  prodnces  a  tnne^ 
8o  it  is  ended  and  accomplished  in  a  tune;  and  as  sculpture 
produces  a  statue,  so  is  it  ended  and  accomplished  in  a  statue. — 
It  is  admitted,  said  I. — Now  these  productions,  continued  he,  if 
you  will  examine,  are  not  like  units  or  mathematical  points ; 
out,  on  the  contrary,  all  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  parts, 
fix>m  whose  accurate  order  is  derived  their  beauty  and  perfection. 
For  example :  notes,  ranged  after  such  a  manner,  make  a  tune 
in  music ;  and  limbs,  ranged  after  such  a  manner,  make  a  statue 
or  a  picture. — ^I  replied,  they  did. — If  then  the  productions,  con- 
tinued he,  of  every  art  thus  consist  of  certain  parts,  it  will  foUow, 
that  these  parts  will  be  either  co-existent,  or  not ;  and  if  not 
eo-exii(tent,  then  of  course  successive. — ^Assist  me,  said  I,  by 
another  instance,  for  you  are  growing  again  obscure. — Go^ 
existent,  replied  he,  as  in  a  statue,  where  arms,  legs,  body,  and 
head  all  subsist  together  at  one  individual  instant :  successive^ 
as  in  a  tune  or  dance,  where  there  is  no  such  co-existence,  but 
where  some  parts  are  ever  passing  away,  and  others  are  ever 
succeeding  them.° 

Can  any  thing  be  said  to  exist,  said  I,  whose  parts  are  ever 
passing  away! — Surely,  replied  he ;  or  how  else  exist  years  and 
seasons,  months  and  days,  with  their  common  parent,  time 
itself!  Or,  indeed,  what  is  human  life,  but  a  compound  of  parta 
thus  fleeting;  a  compound  of  various  and  multiform  actions, 
which  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain  order  !^ — ^The  fact,  said 
I,  appears  so. 

This  then,  continued  he,  being  the  case,  and  there  being  this 
differenoe  in  productions,  call  every  production,  the  parts  of 
which  exist  successively,  and  whose  nature  hath  its  being  or 
essence  in  a  transition,  call  it,  what  it  really  is,  a  motion  or  an 
energy :  thus  a  tune  and  a  dance  are  energies ;  thus  riding  and 

"  ThiB  diTision  of  beings  or  productions  sensible,  indiYidiuil  substances,  bnt  by  m 

we  find  mentioned   by  Aristotle  in  his  continued  procedure  of  bdng  and  ceasing  tcr 

Fhyrics,  (L  iii  c  8.)  where,  explaining  hia  be.**  Vid.  Scalig.  de  Gans^  Ling.  Lat  L  iH. 

doctrine  oonoeming  w^Mtey  he  says,  'AXX'  c.  72.  p.  124.   Aiistot  Categ,  c  6.    Ai|»- 

Ivd  woXXdKu  rh  emu,  ihvtp  i^  4/^pc(  ™oi^  Com.  c2f  K«r.  p.  82.  b.    ScaL  Poetic. 

4ffr\j  jrcd  6  A*)^,  rf  &ci  iXKo  ica)  KaAo  L  iii  c.  1.  p.  82. 

y(y€<r$ai,  oUrm  ini  rh  (hmpw.  **  Inasmuch        <*  It  is  not  inelegantly  said  in  the  Ethkt^ 

aa  b§mff  is  manifold,  sndi  as  is  the  being  so  often  refemd  to,  'H  m  (mii  Mpytid  rU 

«f  a  day,  or  pnblk  fiieti'va],  (which  exist  by  ^ori,  lad  htaaros  ircpi  raDra  leal  ro^roa 

continiially  becoming  something  fertiier,)  iy€pytt  A  koI  fidXMrra  iyair^  otw  6  fi^r 

■neh  also  is  the  being  and  nature  of  infi-  fAowruthSf  rg  heap  ircpt  vk  fi4Xih  ^  M  ^iA»- 

liitft,**    The  same  sentiment  soon  after  is  /uc^s,  rg  Utayoia  ircpl  rk  O^ttpifuerte  oOrm 

more  fully  explained  and  opened:  *A<rr«  d^icalTdrXoiirSirSfKaffTdf.  ^Liifeisacertaio 

rh  irtipoF  9b  8ci  Xmfifiiy^af^  &s  r^c  rl,  enefgy,and  each  man  eneigizes  about  those 

oTor  Mpmwo¥f  ij  •IkW*  AAA'  As  4i/Upa  subjects,  and  with  those  ftculties,  for  which 

X^yvrw,  Koi  6  &yJbr  ots  rh  «7kou,  o^k  Sts  he  hath  the  greatest  affection:  themmririan, 

ottcia  rls  y^yovwy,  AAA*  Ac!  iif  yw4ff9t  ical  with  his  hearing,  about  sounds  harmonious  ; 

^opf.    *^  We  are  not  to  coneeiye  of  infi-  the  studious,  widi  his  intellect,  about  mat- 

nite,  as  of  a  positiTe  particular  substance,  ters  of  ^McuIiMon:  and,  in  Iflce  manner^ 

like  a  man  or  a  house ;  but  rather  as  we  each  man  else  of  the  Tarious  sorts 

pronounce  existence  ef  a  day,  or  public  Ethic  1.  x.  c.  4. 
Mrti^  which  hate  iheir  essenee^  not  as 
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mShkg  are  energieg ;  and  bo  ia  elocution,  and  so  is  life  itself.  Oo 
the  oontrafj,  call  every  production,  whose  parts  exist  all  at  once, 
and  whose  nature  depends  not  on  a  transition  for  its  essence,  call 
it  a  work,  or  thing  done,  not  an  energy  or  operation.  Thus  a 
house  is  a  work,  a  statue  is  a  work,  and  so  is  a  ship,  and  so  a 
picture. — I  seem,  said  I,  to  comprehend  you. 

If,  then,  there  be  no  productions,  said  he,  but  must  be  of  parts, 
either  co-existent  or  successive ;  and  the  one  of  these  be,  as  you 
perceive^  a  work,  and  the  other  be  an  energy;  it  will  follow, 
there  will  be  no  production,  but  will  be  either  a  work  or  an 
eneigy. — ^Tbere  will  not,  said  I. — But  every  art,  said  he,  you 
have  granted,  is  accomplished  and  ended  in  what  it  produces  i — 
I  repued,  I  had. — ^And  there  are  no  productions,  but  works  or 
energies  ? — ^None. 

It  will  follow,  then,  said  he,  that  every  art  will  be  accomplished 
and  ended  in  a  work  or  eneigy  .^ 

To  this  I  answered,  that  his  reasoning  I  could  not  impeach ; 

P  The  amae  Iiere  treated  is  the  fonnal,  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  transcribe  his 

called  by  Tarions  names ;   the  cISef,  the  own  words :  Tcunhtf  r^  iipiOft^  rh  rcXoi 

^i^yosj  the  tI  iartj  the  rh  rl  lip  §lr€u.  Vid.  ical  rh  cl^of,  rf  (rx^cti  /i6yjf  9ta^4poyj  its 

Sad.  de  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  1.  t.  c.  IIS^  p.  dj^ifrai,  icol  r^  XP^^'  ^"^  /*^  T^  ^' 

232.  ImperfiKtmn  antem  Qrasd,  etc.  yiv6u§ifWy  tcati  {apnt  ir  tfcsMr^M,  rikos 

In  the    beginning    of  the    above-cited  iqrur  Sray  8i  its  ifhi  ywofi^rorf  cI5of. 

Ethics,  after  the  author  has  told  ns  that  **The  end  and  the  form  are  nmnericallythe 

every  art,  and  hmnan  action,  tend  to  some  same,  differing  (as  has  been  said)  in  relation 

good,  or  end ;  he  adds,  Aio^opd  94  rts  only,  and  time.    For  thus  the  same  thii^, 

fedptrai  twk  r^srr*  rd  fiJkv   ydp  ^Urof  while  considered  as  in  its  progress  to  com- 

hf^frftiau'  rd  5i  vap'  odrib,  tfnya  rtyd :  pletion,  but  as  not  yet  complete,  is  so  long 

"bat  there  appears  a  diffiBience  in  ends:  an  end ;  when  considered  as  actoally  com- 

inr  some  are  energies;  some^  over  and  above  plete,  is  no  longer  an  end,  bat  a  form.** 

these  energies,  are  certain  works.^     In  And  thus  is  this  question  one  way  answered, 

Qdntilian^s  Institutes,  the  same  distinction,  by  acknowledging  that  these  two  causes  co- 

with  respect  to  the  end  of  arts»  is  mentioned,  incide,  and  di&r  not  in  their  essence  or  real 

L  ii  c  18.    Vid.  Plat,  in  Dio.  Laert  L  iii  character ;  but  rather  in  the  time  and  man- 

c  84.  p.  216.  c.  100.  p.  225.  ner  of  our  contemplating  them. 

Bat  here  perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  if  all  But  there  is  another  answer,  and  that  is 

arts  are  ended  and  accomplished  in  some  derived  from  the  twofold  nature  of  final 

energy  or  work,  and  this  energy  or  work  causes.    According  to  this  doctrine,  arts 

be  almost  universally  that  absent  good,  have  not  only  a  nearer  and  more  immediate 

toward  which  they  all  tend,  and  for  the  end,  (as  a  ship  is  the  end  of  ship-building, 

sake  of  which  they  are  dU  exerted ;  (fbr  a  or  navigating  the  end  of  pilotry,)  but  they 

dance,  which  is  an  energy,  and  a  house,  have  a  still  remoter  and  higher  .end,  a 

wluch  is  a  work,  are  certain  absent  goods  or  riXas  rtXut^wroPy  that  is  to  say,  man, 

pleasaies,  for  the  sake  of  which  certain  arts  human-kind,  or  (in  other  words)  the  utility 

operate ;)  if  this  be  allowed,  it  may  be  asked,  or  elegance  of  human  life.    Thus  the  Stagi- 

wheaoe  then  the  difference  between  the  rite:    *E^iijkv  yiio  wms  lud  iiiuh  riXor 

formal  cause  and  the  final ;  the  final,  as  in  Sixds  y^  rh  oo  tvtica.  **Fot  we  ourselves 

note  m  it  has  been  already  treated?  also  aw  in  some  sort  an  end :  for  the  final 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  they  ooncnr  cause  is  twofold.^    Natur.  Anscult  1.  ii. 

and  are  the  sam&    T^  /*ky  yAp  rl  icm^  c  2.    I^  therefore,  we  have  respect  to  this 

ml  rh  at  Ircco,  hf  lori.    ^The  formal  ultimate  end,  these  two  causes  will  be 

cause  and  the  final  are  one.^  Arist.  Nat.  found  to  dlflbr,  and  be  really  distinct  fironf 

Anse.  L  iL  c.  7.    If  they  difiez^  it  is  (as  each  other. 

Joannes  Onmmatiens  observes  in  eonuneni'  And  thus  it  is  that  in  some  respects  they 

ing  on  this  place)  a  diiCerence  rather  in  the  agree,  and  in  others  they  differ,  according 

time  and  manner  dT  our  viewing  them,  than  to  the  above  distinctions  established  by  thw 

in  their  own  essence  and  nature.    It  may  philosophy. 

C  2 
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but  that  still  tbe  distinction  of  work  and  energy  was  what  I  did 
not  well  comprehend. — There  are  several  circumstances,  said  he, 
which  will  serve  sufficiently  to  make  it  clear. — I  begged  he  would 
mention  some. 

Thus,  then,  said  he,  when  the  production  of  any  art  is  an 
energy,  then  the  perfection  of  the  art  can  be  only  perceived 
during  that  energy.  For  instance,  the  perfection  of  a  musician 
is  only  known  while  he  continues  playing.  But  when  the  pro- 
duction of  any  art  is  a  work,  then  is  not  the  perfection  visible 
during  the  energy,  but  only  after  it.  Thus  the  perfection  of  the 
statuary  is  not  seen  during  his  energies  as  a  statuary,  but  when 
bis  energies  are  over ;  when  no  stroke  of  the  chisel  is  wanting, 
but  the  statue  is  left  as  the  result  of  all. — It  is  true,  said  I. 

Again,  continued  he,  in  consequence  of  this,  where  the  pro- 
duction is  an  energy,  there  the  production  is  of  necessity  coeval 
with  the  artist.  For  how  should  the  energy  survive  the  man ; 
the  playing  remain  when  the  musician  is  dead !  But  where  the 
production  is  a  work,  then  is  there  no  such  necessity.  The  work 
may  well  remain,  when  the  artist  is  forgotten ;  there  being  no 
more  reason,  that  the  statue  and  the  artist  should  be  coeval, 
than  the  man  and  the  rude  marble,  before  it  received  a  regular 
figure. — You  seem  now,  said  I,  to  have  explained  yourself. 

If,  then,  said  he,  work  and  energy  be  made  intelligible  terms, 
you  cannot  but  perceive  the  truth  of  what  we  before  asserted, 
that  every  art,  according  to  its  genius,  must  needs  be  accom- 
plished in  one  of  these;  that,  except  in  these  two,  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  nothing  else;  and,  consequently,  that  one  of 
these  must  of  necessity  be  its  end. — I  answered,  that  the  rea- 
soning appeared  justly  deduced. — So  much,  then,  replied  he,  for 
the  ending  or  accomplishment  of  art ;  and  so  much  also  for  a 
long,  and,  I  fear,  an  intricate  disquisition. 

V.  He  had  no  sooner  said  this,  than  I  was  beginning  to  ap- 
plaud him ;  especially  on  his  having  treated  a  subject  so  copi- 
ously, started,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  and  without  any  apparent 
E reparation.  But  I  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  interrupted  me, 
y  saying,  that  as  to  my  praises  they  were  more  than  he  de- 
served ;  that  he  could  pretend  to  no  great  merit  for  having  been, 
as  I  called  it,  so  copious,  when  he  had  so  often  before  thought 
on  what  at  present  we  had  been  talking. — In  short,  says  he,  to 
tell  you  a  secret,  I  have  been  a  long  time  amusing  myself  in 
forming  an  essay  upon  this  subject. — I  could  not  here  forbear 
reproaching  him,  for  having  hitherto  concealed  his  intentions. 
My  reproaches  produced  a  sort  of  amicable  controversy,  which 
at  length  ended  in  his  offering,  that,  to  make  me  some  amends, 
he  would  now  recite  me  (if  I  pleased)  a  small  fragment  of  th^ 
piece ;  a  fragment  which  he  had  happened  accidentally  to  have 
about  him.  The  proposal,  on  my  part,  was  willingly  accepted, 
and  without  further  delay  the  papers  were  produced. 
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As  to  the  performance  itself,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  point  of 
style,  it  was  somewhat  high  and  florid,  perhaps  even  bordering 
upon  an  excess.  At  the  time  howeyer  of  recital,  this  gave  me 
less  offence,  because  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  the  dryness 
of  what  had  passed  before,  and  in  some  sort  to  supply  the  place 
of  an  epilogue  to  our  conference.  Not  however  to  anticipate,  he 
began  reading  as  follows : 

"O  Art !  thou  distinguishing  attribute  and  honour  of  human 
kind  I  who  art  not  only  able  to  imitate  Nature  in  her  graces,  but 
(what  is  more)  even  to  adorn  her  with  graces  of  thy  own.^ 
Possessed  of  thee,  the  meanest  genius  grows  deserving,  and  has 
a  just  demand  for  a  portion  of  our  esteem.  Devoid  of  thee,  the 
brightest  of  our  kind  lie  lost  and  useless,  and  are  but  poorly  disr 
tinguished  from  the  most  despicable  and  base.  When  we  in- 
habited forests  in  common  with  brutes,  nor  otherwise  known 
from  them  than  by  the  figure  of  our  species,  thou  taughtest  us 
to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  our  nature,  and  to  assume  that 
empire  for  which  Providence  intended  us.  Thousands  of  utilities 
owe  their  birth  to  thee ;  thousands  of  elegancies,  pleasures,  and 
joys,  without  which  life  itself  would  be  but  an  insipid  possession. 
^'  Wide  and  extensive  is  the  reach  of  thy  dominion.  No  element 
is  there  either  so  violent  or  so  subtle,  so  yielding  or  so  sluggish, 
as  by  the  powers  of  its  nature  to  be  superior  to  thy  direction. 
Thou  dreadest  not  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  fire,  but  compellest 
its  violence  to  be  both  obedient  and  useful.  By  it  thou  soitenest 
the  stubborn  tribe  of  minerals,  so  as  to  be  formed  and  moulded 
into  shapes  innumerable.  Hence  weapons,  armour,  coin ;  and 
previous  to  these,  and  other  thy  works  and  energies,  hence  all 
those  various  tools  and  instruments  which  empower  thee  to 

f>roceed  to  Airther  ends  more  excellent.  Nor  is  the  subtle  air 
ess  obedient  to  thy  power,  whether  thou  wiliest  it  to  be  a 
minister  to  our  pleasure,  or  utility.  At  thy  command  it  giveth 
birth  to  sounds,  which  charm  the  soul  with  all  the  powers  of 
harmony.  Under  thy  instruction  it  moves  the  ship  over  seas, 
while  that  yielding  element,  where  otherwise  we  sink,  even  water 
itself  is  by  thee  taught  to  bear  us ;  the  vast  ocean  to  promote 
that  intercourse  of  nations,  which  ignorance  would  imagine  it 
was  destined  to  intercept.  To  say  how  thy  influence  is  seen  on 
earth,  would  be  to  teach  the  meanest  what  he  knows  already. 
Suffice  it  but  to  mention  fields  of  arable  and  pasture;  lawns 

4  This  alludes  to  a  capital  distinction  of  rhetoric,  moral  virtue,  &c.,  finish  the  mental 

art,  taken  from  a  view  of  her  different  Where  she  does  not  finish   nature,  she 

ends.    Art  may  in  some  respects  be  said  to  imitates  her,   as    in    sculpture,   painting, 

finish  nature ;  in  others,  to  imitate  her.  She  dramatic  poetry,  &c. 

finishes  her,  where  nature,  having  given  the  AristoUe  expresses  the  above  sentiment 

poweia,  it  of  herself  unable  to  give  them  as  follows :  *OAaj  t€  ri  rix^  ''"^  M^"  ^*- 

perfection.     It  is  thus  the  gymnastic  arts,  rtXe?,  &y  h  ^(nns  ciSyuaru  &,TtfyydCw0aL, 

dancing,  riding  &c.,  finish   the  corporeal  r^  8c  fjufitlrau.  Phj'sic.  1.  iL  c.  8. 
powers;    while  the  sublimer  arts,  logic. 
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and  groves,  and  gardens,  and  plantations;   cottages,  villages, 
castles,  towns ;  peaces,  temples,  and  spacious  cities. 

'^  Nor  does  thy  empire  end  in  subjects  thus  inanimate.  Its 
power  also  extends  through  the  various  race  of  animals,  who 
either  patiently  submit  to  become  thy  slaves,  or  are  sare  to  find 
thee  an  irresistible  foe.  The  faithful  dog,  the  patient  ox,  the 
generous  horse,  and  the  mighty  elephant,  are  content  all  to 
receive  their  instructions  from  thee,  and  readily  to  lend  their 
natural  instincts  or  strength,  to  perform  those  offices  which  thy 
occasions  call  for.  If  there  be  found  any  species  which  are 
serviceable  when  dead,  thou  suggestest  the  means  to  investigate 
and  take  them.  If  any  be  so  savage  as  to  refuse  being  tamed, 
or  of  natures  fierce  enough  to  venture  an  attack,  thou  teachest 
us  to  scorn  their  brutal  rage ;  to  meet,  repel,  pursue,  and 
conquer. 

*'  And  such,  O  Art !  is  thy  amazing  influence,  when  thon^art 
employed  only  on  these  inferior  subjects ;  on  natures  inanimate, 
or,  at  best,  irrational.  But  whenever  thou  choosest  a  subject 
more  noble,  and  settest  to  the  cultivating  of  Mind  itself,  then  it 
is  thou  becomest  truly  amiable  and  divine ;  the  ever-flowinff 
source  of  those  sublimer  beauties  of  which  no  subject  but  Mind 
alone  is  capable.  Then  it  is  thou  art  enabled  to  exhibit  to  maa- 
kind  the  admired  tribe  of  poets  and  of  orators ;  the  sacred  train 
of  patriots  and  of  heroes ;  the  godlike  list  of  philosophers  and 
legislators ;  the  forms  of  virtuous  and  equal  polities,  where  pri- 
vate welfare  is  made  the  same  with  public ;  where  crowds  them- 
selves prove  disinterested  and  brave,  and  virtue  is  made  a  national 
and  popular  characteristic. 

^^  Hail !  sacred  source  of  all  these  wonders !  Thyself  instruct 
me  to  praise  thee  worthily,  through  whom,  whatever  we  do  is 
done  with  elegance  and  beauty ;  without  whom,  what  we  do  is 
ever  graceless  and  deformed.  Venerable  power !  By  what  name 
shall  I  address  thee !  Shall  I  call  thee  Ornament  of  Mind ;  or 
art  thou  more  truly  Mind  itself !  It  is  Mind  thou  art,  most 
perfect  Mind ;  not  rude,  untaught,  but  fair  and  polished :  in 
such  thou  dwellest,  of  such  thou  art  the  form ;  nor  is  it  a  thing 
more  possible  to  separate  thee  from  such,  than  it  would  be  to 
separate  thee  from  thy  own  existence.^ 

My  good  friend  was  now  arrived  to  a  very  exalted  pitch,  and 
was  pursuing  his  panegyric  with  great  warmth  and  fluency, 
when  we  entered  the  suburbs,  our  walk  being  near  finished. 
The  people,  as  we  went  along,  began  to  look  at  us  with  surprise ; 
which  I,  who  was  less  engaged,  having  leisure  to  observe,  thought 
it  was  proper  to  admonish  my  friend,  that  he  should  give  over. 
He  immediately  ceased  reading ;  put  his  papers  up ;  and  thanked 
me  for  stopping  him  at  so  seasonable  a  time. 

VI.  What  remained  of  our  discourse  passed  ofi*  with  less 
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Apiiire,  and  was,  indeed,  no  more  than  a  kind  of  short  recapitu- 
lation. 

He  observed  to  me,  that  our  inquiries  bad  furnished  out  an 
answer  to  four  different  questions.  For  thus,  said  he,  if  it  be 
asked  us.  What  Art  is  t  We  haye  to  answer,  *^  It  is  ao  habitnal 
power  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of  some  effect,  according 
to  a  system  of  various  and  well-approved  precepts.^  If  it  be 
asked  us,  On  what  subject  art  operates!  We  can  answer,  **0n  a 
contingent  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to 
inflnence.'"  If  it  be  asked  us.  For  what  reason,  for  the  sake  of 
what,  art  operates !  We  may  reply,  ^  For  the  sake  of  some  absent 
good,  relative  to  human  life,  and  attainable  by  man,  but  superior 
to  his  natural  and  uninstructed  faculties.^^  Lastly,  if  it  be  asked. 
Where  it  is  the  operations  of  art  end !  We  may  say,  "  Either  in 
some  energy,  or  in  some  work.^ 

He  added,  that  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  the  imputation  of 
pedantry,  he  could  be  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  we  had  been 
considering  art,  with  respect  to  those  four  causes,  so  celebrated 
once  among  professors  in  the  schools.  By  these,  upon  inquiry,  I 
found  that  be  meant  certain  causes,  called  the  efficient,''  the 
material,'  the  final,*  and  the  formal." 

■"  Page  8.  rov  kt^tdatros^  jcol  6  ifyvpos  rifs  ftfUiif, 

*  Page  11.  Koi  rk  roirww  tA^.    ''AWor  M,  rd  cDdy, 

*  Page  16.  Koi  rh  wupditiyfia'  rovro  8*  i^rhf  6  \^t 

*  That  is  to  saj,  rh  KafifvoM,  ^  'YAi},  rh  6  rov  rl  ^w  d^m^  icol  rk  ro&rw  yirtf 
•S  fpfJMt  rh  lHos.  olbr  rov  9ik  wturmif  rd  9^  irpihs  Ir,  ical 

Thus  Seneca,  in  hit  65th  epitUe :  Caanin  tKms  6  ipi6f«^f,  iccU  rd  fifyn  rd  ir  rf 

Anatoteles  patat  tribna  modis  dicL   Prima,  \Sy^.    '^Eri,  M«y  ^  Vx^  ''^'  /urafioXSit 

inqvit,  eauaa  est  ipsa  materia,  sine  qua  ii  "tp^trih  ^  ^  ^t  iiptfi'firt^s'  otov  6  fioin 

nihil  potest  effici.   Secnnda,  opifez.   Tertta,  Xcwror,  dfrtoi^*  jcol  6  wrr^p,  rov  rhtwov' 

fbina  quae  mucaiqne  open  imponitor,  tan-  icol  tKms  rh  wotow  rov  vouw/i^^ov,  ica2  rh 

qnam  statose ;  nam  hanc  Aristoteles  idos  fAerafidWor  rov  /itrafiaWofiipov,    "'Bfrij 

(«5es)  Tocat^     Qnarta  qnoqae,  inqnit,  hia  i»s  rh  rikos'  rwro  9*  i<rr\  rh  oZ  &cica* 

aeeedit,  propositom  totins  operis.  t^oy  rov  wopantroaf  ^  tyloia '  did  rl  yJip 

Qnid  sit  hoc,  aperiaoL    Mo  prima  status  vcpcirarci ;  fofjihr  fm  iyiahjf^  acol  ^Mi^ 

caasa  est :  nunquam  enim  fiicta  esset,  nisi  rsy  o0r«f,  oUfioSa  diro8«9i»ic«^<u  rh  ofrior. 

fiiisset  id,  ex  quo  ea  fimderetar,  duoeie-  **  In  one  manner  that  may  he  called  a 

toire.    Secunda  causa,  artifez  est :  non  po-  cause,  out  of  which,  eadsting  as  a  part  of  it, 

tnisaei  enim  tes  illud  in  hahitum  statuae  any  thing  is  made  or  compounded.    Thua 

^goiari,  nisi   aocessissent   peritm   manus.  is  hrass  the  cause  of  a  statue,  silver  of  a 

Tertia  causa  est  forma :  neqne  enim  statua  cup,  and  so  also  the  higher  genera,  in  which 

istB  Doiyphoros  aut  Diadiimenoe  voearetur,  these  are  included,  [as  metd,  the  genus  in- 

nisi  hsBC  illi  esset  impressa  &ciea.    Quarta  eluding  hrass  and  silver ;  hody,  the  genua 

cauaa  eat,  fiwiendi  propositum :  nam  nisi  including  metal,  &c.  &c.]    In  another  way, 

hoc  fnisaet,  fiicta  non  esset     Quid  est  pro-  the  form  and  exemplar  of  any  thing  is  its 

poaitnm  ?    Quod  invitarit  arUfioem,  quod  cause  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the 

iDe  secntus  fecit.    Vel  pecunia  est  hoc,  si  definition,  the  detail  or  narratiTe  of  its 

Tcnditums  frbricavit ;  vel  gloria,  si  laboravit  essence,  [that  which,  characterising  it  to  be 

in  nomen  ;  vel  religio,  si  donnm  templo  such  a  particular  thing,  distinguishes  it  from 

paravit    Ergo  et  hsc  causa  est,  propter  all  things  else,]  and  of  this  definition  the 

quam  fit.    An  non  putas  inter  causae  fi^ti  several  higher  genera.    Thus  the  cause  of 

operis  numerandum,  quo  remote  fiictum  non  the  diapason,  or  octave,  is  the  proportion  of 

esset.  two  to  one ;  and  more  generally  than  that, 

Aristotle^s  own  words  are  as  follow:  is  number;  and  is  moreover  the  several 

^Eiw  fiAw  ofr  rpowop  tdrtow  \oyorai  rh  41^  parts,  out  of  which  this  definition  is  finnied. 

oB  yiwrral  r<  irvw^x"'^^'  *  ^^9  ^  x"^^'  ^^  ^  ^i*  cause,  that  other,  from  whence 
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But  liere,  without  further  explainiuff,  he  begged  for  the  present 
that  we  might  conclude,  being  sufficiently,  as  he  said,  fatigued 
with  the  length  of  what  had  passed  already.  The  request  was 
reasonable,  I  could  not  but  own ;  and  thus  ended  our  oonversar 
tion,  and  soon  after  it  our  walk. 

the  original  principle  of  change,  or  of  oeanng  came,  for  the  take  of  which  the  thing  is 

to  change ;  at,  for  inntance,  tiie  person  who  done.     Thna  the  caoie  of  exeidaing  ia 

delibentee,  is  the  cause  of  that  which  re-  health.     For  if  it  be  asked.  Why  does  he 

salts  from  sQch  deliberation ;  the  fother  is  use  exercise  P    We  saj.  To  preaerre  hie 

the  cause  of  the  son  ;  and,  in  general,  the  health :  and  baring  said  thus  much,  we 

efficient,  of  the  thing  efiected ;  the  power  think  we  haTe  given  the  proper  cause.** 

changing,  of  the  thmg  changed.    Besides  Arist.  Natur.  Auscolt.  L  ii.  c  8. 
these  causes,  there  is  that  also  which  is        See  also  p.  20. 
considered  aa  the  end ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
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MUSIC,  PAINTING,  AND  POETRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODCGTION.      DESIGN  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WHOLE. 
PBBPABATION  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  CHAPTERS. 


All  arts  haye  this  in  common,  that  the^  respect  human  life. 
Some  contribute  to  its  necessities,  as  medicine  and  agriculture ; 

others  to  its  elegance,  as  music,  painting,  and  poetry. 

Now,  with  respect  to  these  two  different  species,  the  necessary 
arts  seem  to  have  been  prior  in  time;*  if  it  be  probable,  that 

^  The  follo-wiiig  eztiaet  from  a  manii-  i^r  drep/SoXV  r&y  wb^ftdrmw  cii  0c^r  riiw 

acript  of  Pluloponiis  may  lielp  to  shew  the  roirwf  htbrou»  ia4^po¥. 

eompaiatxre  priority  of  arts  and  ideDoet,  n^Uir,   iarifiXv^  wp^s   rk   wo^jrucii 

by  ihewing  (according  to  this  author)  the  frodyfuvrot  lad  i^wpor  yifiovs,  icol  wdma 

order  of  uieir  rerival   in  a  new-foimed  ra  <nmurrikrra  riu  v^Xtii*   jcal  ratify 

aoeiety.     Such  society  he  sapposes  to  have  -nUty   r^r    Mwwtv    vo^iav    ^KdXt^tuf' 

arisen  from  scattered  indiridnals  again  aa-  rotovroi  yiip  ^mu^  el  krh  aro^olj  iro\nucia 

semhiing  theroselTes,  after  former  societies  riviu  iptras  wbpAmts, 

had,  by  various  incidents  of  war,  famine,  Eira  \onr^,  iZ^  vpoUifT^Sf  ncoi  ^ir*  abrk 

immdaAion,  and  the  like,  been  cUsripated  rk  ff^futra,  xoi  r^r   dfifuovpfyhv  afrrdr 

and  destroyed.  9po%X$w  ^icw^  ko)  rwhifw  tHue^^pow 

•   Having  spoken  of  the  effects  of  Denca-  ^wu^p   iieiK^vaM   Btmpinf^  iceU    ro^^ 

lion^  flood,  he  proceeds  as  follows :  OSrot  robs  r^y  rombn^  iitrtivras  aici^iw. 

•Sr  ol  vf^ci^i^€S,  /til  %xovT9s  Z$€V  &r  TcAcvroIby  9*  hr*  ubrk  konrly  l^oo-or 

rpoAcMK,  hnw6ow  dW*  ibw/mii  rk  wphs  rk  9€<a,  iced  dwtpKScfua,  ita2  kfuri^ifra 

Xpcuvy  olop  rh  &X^cir  fi^Aou  t/erop^  1^  rh  wayrcAdf,  xoi  rj^r  roirmw  Tvmruf  Kuptmrd- 

«vc(jp«iy,  4  ri  rotovrw  &XAo'  md  MXtirvp  tt/p  iro^iap  itp6/uurap, 

'Hip  rom6T7iP  Mpouuf  ao^ioPf  r^r  tls  rk  **  These,  therefore,  that  were  ihns  left,  not 

kpayKauiroufiiiwrhKwrtr€\hsi^€vpiffKoth  baring  whence  they  could  support  them- 

ntr^  jKoi  ffo^Htp  rhp  iwipowtiK^Tii.  sdres,  began  through  necesaty  to  contriTO 

'   TidXip  hrwp6ne9M  r^x^'Of,  its  ^iftrXp  6  things  re&tiTe  to  immediate  want,  such  as 

vonrH^s,  the  grinding  of  com  by  nulls,  or  the  sowing 

....  ihrodii/ueo^iqyo'iy  'Ad^i^s,  it,  or  something  else  of  like  kind  ;  and  such 

oi  iUpop  fks  fUxpi  rq»  elf  rhp  fiiop  kp^  contriirance,  disoorering  what  was  conducive 

ici|f  IffTOfUposy  k\?ik  lad  tUxpi  rov  mXon  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  called  wisdom ; 

mil  km^av  wptHo^tu'  ttturovro  inflUiv  and  him  a  wise  man,  who  had  been  the 

co^iap  rnKkfyiturtPf  ical  rl^p  9bp6¥Ta  vo^i/P'  eontriyer. 

in  rht  **  Again,  they  contrived  arts  (as  Homer 

iro^s  ^pnp€  riitrmPi  h^7bX 

Ed  <«Urs  ffo^iris  ....  By  fttetpU  of  Mmorva; 

iwo^iUAOff^oi  9*  'A^nys  cfircy,  ^cl  9ik  tiiat  is,  not  only  Uiose  arts  that  stop  at  the 
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men  consulted  how  to  live  and  to  support  themselves,  before 
they  began  to  deliberate  how  to  render  life  agreeable.     Nor  is 

necessity  of  life,  but  those  also  that  advance  *EKtv$4pous    A^^c  itJufras  Ms'  Mhfa 

as  far  as  the  fast  and  elegant :  and  this,  too,  ZovKov  ^  pitris  irewohficw^  ^  Ood  hath  sent 

they  called  wisdom ;  and  the  inventor,  a  forth  all  men  free ;  nature  hath  made  no 

wise  man.    Thus  the  poet :  man  a  slave.^ 

Th$  work  Oar  third  observation  is,  that  by  **  the 

"^Tuxu  a  wise  arHdfianCdj  hU  wiadom  taught  most  excellent  sdenoe,'*  in  the  last  paragiaph. 

By  precepts  of  Minerva.  is  meant  the  science  of  caoses,  and,  above 

The  last  woids  are  added,  becaose,  from  the  all  others,  of  causes  efficient  and  final,  as 

transcendence  of  the  inventions,  they  re-  these  necessarily  imply  pervading  reason, 

ferred  their  contrivance  to  a  divinity.  and  superintending  wisdom.    This  sdenoe, 

**  Again,  they  turned  their  eyes  to  matten  as  men  were  naturally  led  to  it  from  the 

political,  and  found  out  laws,  and  the  se-  contemplation  of  effects,  which  effects  were 

veral  things  that  constitute  cities,  or  civil  the  tribe  of  beings  natuial  or  physical,  was, 

communities :  and  this  contrivance  in  its  from  being  thus  subsequent  to  these  phy- 

tum  they  called  wisdom,  and  of  this  sort  sical  inquiries,  called  metaphysical ;  but 

were  those  celebrated  seven  wise  men,  the  with  a  view  to  itself  and  the  transcendent 

inventors  of  certain  virtues  political  eminence  of  its  object,  was  more  properly 

**  After  this,  still  advancing  in  a  road,  called  ^  icpArn  ^tf^oco^la,  **  the  first  phi- 

they  proceeded  to  corporeal  substances,  and  losophy.** 

to  nature,  their  efficient  cause  ;  and  thia  Our  fourth  observation  is  on  the  order  of 

speculation,  by  a  more  specific  name,  they  these  inventions ;  namely,  arts  necessary, 

oiled  natural  speculation,  and  those  persons  arts  eleoant,  arts  political,  science  phy- 

wise,  who  pursued  such  inquiries.  sical,  science   metaphysical ;   in  all,  five 

**  Last  of  all,  they  attained  even   to  habits,  or  modes  of  wisdom.   Tlie  necessary 

beings  divine,  supnuaundane,  and  wholly  arts  it  is  evident  must  on  all  aooonnts  h&ve 

nnchangeable ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these  come  first    When  these  were  once  esta- 

they  named  the  most  excellent  wisdom.**  blished,  the  transition  to  the  elegant  waa 

A  fow  observations  on  this  important  easy  aiM  obvious.    Inventions  of  necessity, 

passage  may  not  perhaps  be  improper.  by  the  superadditions  of  despatch,  fiicility. 

Our  first  observation  is,  that  though  we  and  tiie  like,  soon  ripened  into  inventions 

ff ive  it  from  PhUoponus,  yet  is  it  by  him  of  convenience ;  and  again  these,  having  in 

(as  he  informs  us)  taken  from  a  work  of  their  very  nature  a  certain  iManty  and 

Aristodes,  an  ancient  Peripatetic,  entitled,  grace,  easily  suggested  inventions  of  pure 

nrp^^iAocro^^os,  ^Concerning  Philosophy."  and  simple  elegance. 

Some,  indeed,  have  conjectured,  that  for  That  tiie  legislators,  tiiovgh  in  nudc^md 

Aristodes,  we  ought  to  read  Aristoteks,  geniaa  fiir  superior  to  all  aatonl  philo- 

because  the  last  published  a  work  under  sophers,  should  ceme  before  them  in  point 

this  title,  which  he  quotas  himself  in  his  of  time,  is  owing  to  ^  aatara  of  theiv 

treatise  De  Anima.    Be  this  as  it  may,  subject,  which  had  a  more  immediate  eon- 

the  extract  itsdf  is  valuable,  not  only  for  nection  with  man,  and  human  happiness, 

its  matter,  but  for  being  the  fragment  of  a  It   was   not,  indeed,  titt   sodeties  were 

treatise  now  no  lon^r  extant  thoroughly  established,  and  peace  had  been 

Our  next  observation  is,  that  by  **  matters  well  secured  both  intenielly  and  externally, 

political,**  in  the  third  pangiaph,  the  author  that  men  had  kisure,  or  even  incUBatien» 

means,  not  the  first  associations  of  mankind,  to  reflect  on  the  objects  round  them,  or  to 

for  these  were  prior  to  ahnost  every  thing  lecognise  tiutt  vast  maadon  in  wbkdk  Okey 

else,  and  were  not  referable  to  art,  but  to  found  themselves  existing, 

the  innate  impulse  of  the  social  prindple:  Lastiy,  as  the  tremendeea  part  ef  phy* 

he  means,  on  the  contnury,  those  mote  ex-  deal  events  led  weak  minds,  im  ceold  not 

quidte  and  artificial  forms,  given  to  sodeties  resolve  them,  inte  the  abyss  of  daric  and 

already  established,  in  order  to  render  them  dreary  superstition  ;  so  tiiose  of  the  sane 

happy,  and  rescue  and  preserve  them  from  kind,  which  had  beautji^and  order,  being  in 

tyrannic  power.   Such  was  the  polity  given  their  turn  equally  striking,  and  eqaayy  ol^ 

by  Lyeuxgus  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  jects  of  admimtion,  led  strong  and  generoua 

Solon  to  the  Athenians,  by  Numa  to  the  minds   into  prindples  the  very  leversew 

Romans,  &c    Those  great  and  good  men.  They  ooncdved  it  piebable,  as  their  own 

in  meditating  thdr  institutions,  had  the  views  were  limited,  that,  even  where  beauty 

same  sentiment  with  Alcidamas,  according  and  order  were  not  to  them  apparent,  they 

to  that  noble  fragment  of  his,  preserved  might  still  in  others*  views  have  a  most  resl 

in  the  scholiast  upon  Aristotle*s  Rhetoric,  existence.  Further^  as  these  obsenmncooU 
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ihu,  indeed,  nnoonfirmed  by  fact,  there  beinff  no  nation  known 
eo  barbarous  and  ignorant,  as  where  the  racuments  of  these  ne- 
cessary arts  are  not  in  some  degree  caitiyated.  And  hence  pos- 
sibly they  may  appear  to  be  the  more  excellent  and  worthy,  as 
having  claim  to  a  preference,  derived  from  their  seniority. 

The  arts,  however,  of  elegance  cannot  be  said  to  want  pre- 
tensions, if  it  be  true,  that  nature  framed  us  for  something  more 
than  mere  existence.  Nay,  further,^  if  well-being  be  clearly 
preferable  to  mere-being,  and  this  without  it  be  but  a  thing  coo- 
temptible,  they  noay  have  reason  perhaps  to  aspire  even  to  a 
superiority.     But  enough  of  this ;  to  come  to  our  purpose. 

II.  The  design  of  this  discourse  is  to  treat  of  music,  painting, 
and  poetry ;  to  consider  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they 
differ ;  and  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  excellent  than  the 
other  two. 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that 
the  mind  is  made  conscious  of  the  natural  world  and  its  affections, 
and  of  other  minds  and  their  affections,  by  the  several  organs  of 
the  senses.*  By  the  same  organs,  these  arts  exhibit  to  the  mind 
imitations,  and  imitate  either  parts  or  affections  of  this  natural 
world,  or  else  the  passions,  energies,  and  other  affections  of 
minds.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  these  arts 
and  nature ;  that  nature  passes  to  the  percipient  through  all  the 

pereeiYe  nothing  done  atiber  by  tbemselYet,  A  man  of  ingennitj  might  find  imtkmal 

or  those  of  their  own  tperiet,  which,  if  it  amaaement  from  this  specohition,  by  com- 

in  the  least  aspired  to  ntility,  or  beantj,  paring  the  same  nation,  as  to  these  matters, 

was  not  neoeasarily  the  effect  of  a  conscious  either  with  itself  in  different  periods,  or 

and  inteUigent  cause,  they  were,  from  the  with  its  neighbours  in  the  same  periods, 

superior    utility  and   beauty  of  physical  either  past  or  present.    He  might,  for  ex- 

efl^cta,  induced  to  infer  a  conscious  and  in-  ample,  compare  ancient  Britain  with  an- 

telligent   cause  of  these,  &r  superior  to  cient  Greece ;  present  Britain  with  present 

themselTes ;  a  cause,  which  from  the  uni>  Qreeoe ;  Britain  in  the  age  of  crusades, 

TcisaUty  of  these  erents,  as  well  as  from  with  Britain  in  the  age  of  Elisabeth ;  pre- 

theiz  union  and  sympathy,  was  not,  as  are  sent  Britain  with  her  colonies,  with  Italy, 

the  sons  of  men,  a  multitude  of  limited  France,  Holhind,  and  the  enlightened  coun- 

eauses,  but  a  simple  cause,  uniTeraol  and  tries ;  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Barbary,  &c 

one ;  a  cause,  too,  which,  from  the  noTer-  But  this  we  kave,  as  foreign  to  oar  work, 

eeasi]^  of  its  events,  was  not,  like  the  same  and  drawing  us  into  a  theory,  which  merits 

hnman  beings,  an  intermittent  cause,  but  a  a  better  pkoe  than  an  occasional  note, 

cause,  ever  operating,  OTpr  in  enexgy.  ^  Ol  rh  ^r  wcpl  w\«Crrotf  wonireoif. 

We  see,  therefore,  the  reason  why  this  *AAA^  rh  c9  (i)y. 

first  philosophy  was  subsequent  in  point  of  Plat,  in  Critonet 

time  to  physieal  speculation,  and  why  of  ^  To  explain  some  frituie  obeervationi, 

eouTM  to  the  other  habits  or  modes  of  it  will  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the 

wisdom  here  enumerated,  though  in  its  mind  fran  tnese  materials  thus  brought 

own  dignity  and  importance  fiur  superior  to  together,  and  firom  its  own  operations  on 

them  aS.  them,  and  in  consequence  of  them,  becomes 

Our  fifth  obserration  is,  that  as  a  nation  finaught  with  ideas ;  and  that  many  minds 

may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfection,  so  fraught,  by  a  sort  of  compact  assigning 

which  is  in  the  frill  possession  of  all  these  to  each  idea  some  sound  to  be  its  maik 

habits,  or  modes  of  wisdom ;  so  those  nft-  or  symbol,  were  the  first  inyentors  and 

tions  are  nearest  to  perfection,  that  possess  founders  of  language.    See  Hermes^  lib.  iii. 

them  in  the  greatest  number,  or  in  a  state  cap.  3, 4. 
of  the  greatest  maturity. 
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senses ;  whereas  these  arts  use  only  two  of  them,  that  of  seeing 
and  that  of  hearing.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  sensible  objects, 
or  media,  through  which  thej  imitate,^  can  be  such  only  as 
these  two  senses  are  framed  capable  of  perceiving;  and  these 
media  are  motion,  sound,  colour,  and  figure. 

Painting,  having  the  eye  for  its  organ,  cannot  be  conceived  to 
imitate,  but  through  the  media  of  visible  objects.  And  further, 
its  mode  of  imitating  being  always  motionless,  there  must  be 
subtracted  from  these  the  medium  of  motion.  It  remains,  then, 
that  colour  and  figure  are  the  only  media  through  which  painting 
imitates. 

Music,  passing  to  the  mind  through  the  organ  of  the  ear,  can 
imitate  only  by  sounds  and  motions. 

Poetry,  having  the  ear  also  for  its  organ,  as  far  as  words  are 
considered  to  be  no  more  than  mere  sounds,  can  20  no  further  in 
imitating,  than  may  be  performed  by  sound  ana  motion.  But 
then,  as  these  its  sounds  stand  by  compact  for  the  various  ideas,* 
with  which  the  mind  is  fraught,  it  is  enabled  by  this  means  to 
imitate,  as  far  as  language  can  express ;  and  that  it  is  evident 
will,  in  a  manner,  include  all  things. 

Now  from  hence  may  be  seen,  how  these  arts  agree,  and  how 
they  differ. 

They  agree,  by  being  all  mimetic  or  imitative. 

They  differ,  as  they  imitate  by  different  media :  painting,  by 
figure  and  colour ;  music,  by  sound  and  motion ;  painting  and 
music,  by  media  which  are  natural ;  poetry,  for  the  greatest  part, 
by  a  medium  which  is  artificial.^ 

III.  As  to  that  art,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  most  excellent 
of  the  three,  it  must  be  observed,  that  among  these  various 
media  of  imitating,  some  will  naturally  be  more  accurate,  some 
less ;  some  will  best  imitate  one  subject,  some  another.  Again, 
among  the  number  of  subjects  there  will  be  naturally  also  a 
difference  as  to  merit  and  demerit.    There  will  be  some  sublime, 

*  To  preyent  confanon,  it  muBt  be  ob-        *  See  note  c,  page  27. 
termed,  that  in  all  thete  arts  there  is  a  dif-        '  A  figure  painted,  or  a  composition  of 

fierence  between  the  sensible  media,  through  musical  sounds,  have  always  a  natural  r&- 

which  they  imitate,  and  the  subjects  imi-  lation  to  that  of  which  they  are  intended 

tated.     The  sensible  media,  through  which  to  be  the  resemblance.     But  a  description 

they  imitate,  must  be  always  relative  to  in  words  has  rarely  any  such  natural  rela- 

that  sense,  by  which  the  particular  art  ap-  tion  to  the  several  ideas,  of  which  diose 

plies  to  the  mind ;  but  the  subject  imitated  words  are  the  symbols.     None,  therefore, 

may  be  foreign  to  that  sense,  and  beyond  understand  the  description,  but  those  who 

the  power  of  its  perception.     Paintins,  for  speak   the    language.     On    the  contrary, 

instance,  (as  is  shewn  in  this  chapter,)  has  musical  and  picture-imitations  are  inteUi- 

no  sensible  media,  through  which  it  operates,  gible  to  all  men. 

except  colour  and  figure :  but  as  to  sub-        Why  it  is  said,  that  poetry  is  not  uni- 

jects,  it  may  have  motions,  sounds,  moral  versally,  but  only    for    the  greater  pai;^ 

affections,  and  actions ;  none  of  which  are  artificial,  see  below,  chap,  iii.,  where  what 

either  colours  or  figures,  but  which,  how-  natural  force  it  has,  is  examined  and  esti- 

ever,  are   all   capable  of   being   imitated  mated, 
through  them.    See  chap,  il  notes  ijjyk. 
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and  some  low ;  some  copious,  and  some  short ;  some  pathetic, 
and  others  Toid  of  passion ;  some  formed  to  instmct,  and  others 
not  capable  of  it. 

Now  from  these  two  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
accuracy  of  the  imitation,  and  the  merit  of  the  subject  imitated, 
the  question,  concerning  which  art  is  most  excellent,  must  be 
tried  and  determined. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  done,  without  a  detail  of  particulars, 
that  so  there  may  be  formed,  on  every  part,  just  and  accurate 
comparisons. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  painting. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ox  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  PAINTING  IMITATES.       ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH 
MUSIC  IMITATES.      COMPARISON  OF  MUSIC  WITH  PAINTING. 

The  fittest  subjects  for  painting,  are  all  such  things  and  incidents 
as  are  peculiarly  characterized  by  figure  and  colour.' 

Of  this  kind  are  the  whole  mass  of  things  inanimate  and 
vegetable;^  such  as  flowers,  fruits,  buildings,  landscapes:  the 
Tarious  tribes  of  animal  figures ;  such  as  biids,  beasts,  herds, 
flocks :  the  motions  and  sounds  peculiar  to  each  animal  species, 
when  accompanied  with  configurations,  which  are  obvious  and 
remarkable:'  the  human  body  in  all  its  appearances,  (as  male, 
female ;  young,  old ;  handsome,  ugly,)  and  in  all  its  attitudes, 
(as  lying,  sitting,  standing,  &c.:)  the  natural  sounds  peculiar 
to  the  human  species,  (such  as  crying,  laughing,  hallooing,  &c.  -J) 

t  Page  28.  motions  as  the  swimming  of  many  kinds  of 

^  The  reason  is,  that  these  things  an  fish,  or  in  soch  sounds  aa  the  purring  of  a 

■fanoat  wholly  known  to  ns  by  their  colour  cat,  because  here  is  no  such  special  con- 

and  figure :  besides,  they  are  as  motionless,  figuration  to  be  perceived.     Homer,  in  his 

lor  the  most  part,  in  nature,  as  in  the  imi-  shield,  describing  the  picture  of  a  bull 

tatioiL  seized  by  two  lions,  says  of  the  bull,  6  9k 

'  Instances  of  this  kind  an  the  flying  /tatcpk  fi€/iVKifs  *EAiccro,  **he,  bellowing 

of  birds,  the  galloping  of  horses,  the  roaring  loudly,  was  dragged  along.**    Where  Eua- 

of  lions,  the  crowing  of  cocks:  and  the  tathius,  in  commenting  on  this  bellowing, 

neaon  is,  that  though  to  paint  motion  or  says,  &s  ^Xov  r^  xAf^f^frt,  ''as  he  (t& 

sound  be  impossible,  yet  the  motions  and  biUl)  made  manifest  (in  the  picture)  by 

aoonda  here  mentioned  having  an  immediate  his  figure  or  attitude.**   Eust  m  J.  2.  p^ 

and  natural  connection  with  a  certain  visible  1224. 

configuiation  of  the  parts,  the  mind,  firom  ^  The  reason  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 

a  iffcwpect  of  this  configuration,  conceives  given  in  ihe  note  immediately  preceding: 

insensibly  that  which  is  concomitant ;  and  and  by  the  same  rule,  the  observation  must 

hence  it  is,  that,  by  a  sort  of  fallacy,  the  be  confined  to  natural  sounds  only.    J^ 

sounds  and  motions  appear  to  be  painted  knguage,  few  of  the  speakers  know  the 

also.    On  the  contrary,  not  so  in  such  configurations  which  attend  it. 
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all  energies,  passions,  and  affections  of  the  soul,  being  in  any 
degree  more  intense  or  violent  than  ordinary:*^  all  actions  and 
events,  whose  integrity  or  wholeness  depends  npon  a  short  and 
self-evident  succession  of  incidents ; '  or  if  the  succession  be  ex- 
tended, then  such  actions,  at  least,  whose  incidents  are  all  along, 
during  that  succession,  similar:"*  all  actions  which,  being  quali- 
fied as  above,  open  themselves  into  a  large  variety  of  circum- 
stances, concurring  all  in  the  same  point  of  time:**  all  actions 
which  are  known,  and  known  universally,  rather  than  actions 
newly  invented,  or  known  but  to  few.** 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  subjects  of  painting. 

II.  In  music,  the  fittest  subjects  of  imitation  are  all  such  things 
and  incidents  as  are  most  eminently  characterized  by  motion  and 
sound.P 

Motion  may  be  either  slow  or  swift,  even  or  uneven,  broken 

^  The  reoion  Ib  still  of  the  same  kind,  yariety ;  the  greater  also,  in  proportion,  the 

vis.  from  their  visible  effects  on  the  body :  beauty  and  perfection.     Noble  instances  of 

they  naturally  produce  either  to  the  connte-  this  are  the  pictures  above  mentioned  in 

nance  a  particular  redness  or  paleness,  or  a  note  k.    See    Aristot  Poet  &  7.    'O  Si 

particular  modification  of  its  muscles,  or  else  KmS^  aMif  ^^uf  rov  trftdyfiaros  5pof  ,  &cl 

to  the  limbs  a  particukr  attitude.    Now  all  fi^F,  etc.    See  also  Characteristics,  vol.  L 

these  effects  are  solely  referable  to  colour  p.  148.  and  Bossu,  book  i  c  16.  L*Achil]e 

and  figure,  the  two  grand  senrible  media  d*Homere  est  si  naAd,  &e. 

peculiar  to  painting.  See  Raphaels  cartoons  *^  The  reason  is,  that  a  picture  being  (aa 

of  St.  Paul  at  Athena,  and  of  his  striking  has  been  said)  but  a  point  or  instant  in  a 

the  sorcerer  Elymas  blind ;   see  also  the  story  well  known,  the  spectator's  memory 

emcifixion  of  Polycrates,  and  the  tofierings  will  supply  the  previous  and  the  subsequent : 

of  the  consul  R^gulus,  both  by  Salvator  Rosa,  but  this  cannot  be  done  where  such  know- 

^  For,  of  necessity,  every  picture  is  a  ledge  is  wanting.    And  therefore  it  may  be 

ptMcAfm  ttffiijpom,  or  **  instant**  jnsUy  questioned,  whether  the  most  oele- 

">  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  storm  at  sea ;  broted  subjects,  borrowed  by  painting  from 
whose  incidents  of  vision  may  be  nearly  all  history,  would  have  been  any  of  them  in- 
included  in  foaming  waves,  a  dark  sky,  telligible  through  the  medium  of  painting 
ships  out  of  their  erect  posture,  and  men  only,  supposing  history  to  have  been  silent, 
hanging  upon  the  ropes:  or  as  a  battle ;  and  to  have  given  no  additional  informar 
which,  from  banning  to  end,  presents  no-  tion. 

thing  else  than  blood,  fire,  smoke,  and  dis-  It  may  be  here  added,  that  Horace,  con- 
order.     Now   such   events  may  be   well  formably  to  this  reasoning,  recommends, 
imitated  all  at  once ;  for  how  long  soever  even  to  poetic  imitation,  a  known  story  be- 
they  last,  they  srs  but  repetitions  of  the  fore  an  unknown : 
same.    Nidas,  the  painter,  recommended  TVigiw 
much  the  same  subjects,  vis.  a  searfight,  or  Beetmt  lUaeum  eatfuen  dsdtuit  m  acttu^ 
a  land-battle  of  cavalry ;  his  reasons  too  are  Quam  si  pro^rm  igmfta^  mdiciaqiieprimMg, 
mndi  the  same  with  those  mentioned  in  the  Art  Poet  v.  12S. 
fidlowing  note.  He  concludes  with  a  nuudm.  And,  indeed,  as  the  being  understood  to 
(little  regarded  by  his  successors,  however  others,  either  hearers  or  spectators,  seema 
important,)that  the  subject  itself  is  as  much  to  be  a  common  requisite  to  all  mimetia 
a  part  of  the  painter's  art,  as  the  poet's  arts  whatever,  (for  to  those  who  understand 
fikble  is  a  part  of  poetry.    See  Demetrius  them  not,  they  are  in  foct  no  mimetic  arts,) 
PhaL  p.  58.  edit  Ozon.  it  follows,  that  perspicuity  must  be  essential 

"  For  i»inting  is  not  bounded  in  ezten-  to  them  all ;  and  that  no  prudent  artist 

sioii,  as  it  is  in  duration.    Besides,  it  seems  would  neglect,  if  it  were  possible,  any  just 

true  in  every  species  of  oomposition,  that,  advantage  to  obtain  this  end.    Now  there 

as  for  as  perplexity  and  oonfosion  may  be  can  be  no  advantage  greater  than  the  noto> 

avoided,  and  ibt  wholeness  of  the  pieoe  may  riety  of  the  subject  imitated. 

be  preserved  dear  and  inteUigible,  the  mors  p  Page  28. 
ample  the  magnitnde,  and  the  greater  the 
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or  contiiiuoiis ;  aonnd  may  be  either  soft  or  loud,  high  or  low. 
Wherever,  therefore,  any  of  these  species  of  motion  or  sound 
may  be  found  in  an  eminent  (not  a  moderate  or  mean)  degree, 
there  will  be  ro«m  for  musical  imitation. 

Thus,  in  the  natural  or  inanimate  world,  music  may  imitate 
the  glidings,  murmurings,  tossings,  roarings,  and  other  accidents 
of  water,  as  perceived  in  fountains,  cataracts,  rivers,  seas,  &c.; 
the  same  of  thunder ;  the  same  of  winds,  as  well  the  stormy  as 
the  gentle.  In  the  animal  world,  it  may  imitate  the  voice  of 
some  animals,  but  chiefly  that  of  singing  birds ;  it  may  also 
&int]y  copy  some  of  their  motions.  In  the  human  kind,  it  can 
also  imitate  some  motions''  and  sounds ;'  and  of  sounds,  those 
most  perfectly,  which  are  expressive  of  grief  and  anguish." 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  subjects  which  music  imitates. 

III.  It  remains,  then,  that  we  compare  these  two  arts  together. 
And  here,  indeed,  as  to  musical  imitation  in  general,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  as  it  can,  from  its  genius,  imitate  only  sounds 
and  motions;  as  there  are  not  many  motions,  either  in  the 
animal  or  in  the  inanimate  world,  which  are  exclusively  peculiar^ 
even  to  any  species,  and  scarcely  any  to  an  individual ;  as  there 
are  no  natural  sounds,  which  characterize,  at  least,  lower  than  a 
species,  (for  the  natural  sounds  of  individuals  are  in  every  species 
the  same :)  further,  as  music  does  but  imperfectly  imitate  even 
these  sounds  and  motions ;'  on  the  contrary,  as  figures,  postures 
of  figures,  and  colours  characterize,  not  only  every  sensible  spe- 
cies, but  even  every  individual,  and,  for  the  most  part,  also  the 
various  energies  and  passions  of  every  individual  :**  and  further, 
as  painting  is  able,  with  the  highest  accuracy  and  exactness,  to 
imitate  all  these  colours  and  figures,  and  while  musical  imitation 
pretends,  at  most,  to  no  more  than  the  raising  of  ideas  similar, 
itself  aspires  to  raise  ideas  the  very  same :  in  a  word,  as  paint- 
ing, in  respect  of  its  subjects,  is  equal  to  the  noblest  part  of 
imitation,  the  imitating  regular  actions  consisting  of  a  whole  and 
parts ;  and  of  such  imitation,  music  is  utterly  incapable :  from 
all  this  it  must  be  confessed,  that  musical  imitation  is  greatly 
below  that  of  painting,  and  that  at  best  it  is  but  an  imperfect 
thing. 

Afl  to  the  efficacy,  therefore,  of  music,  it  must  be  derived  from 

4  As  the  walk  cf  the  giut  Polypheme,  this  kind  is  the  ckoruB  of  Bul*s  priests  in 

in  tbe  ffgtmtl  of  Ads  and  Gidatea:  the  oratorio  of  Deboiah : 

See  wkat  an^  strides  he  takes,  &c  Dolefia  tidings,  how  ye  wound,  &c. 

'  As  the  shonts  of  a  multitade,  in  the  «  The  reason  i^  from  the  disainubtode 

coranalMii  anthflm  of  Qod  UTe  the  kiQg^  hetween  the  Bounds  and  motions  of  natnia, 

4^  and  thoie  of  mnsia   Musical  sounds  are  aU 

•  The  leason  is,  that  this  spedes  of  mur  produced  from  even  yibration,  most  natard 

■eal  imilaCion  most  neariy  approaches  na-  from  uneven ;  musical  motions  are  chiefly 

tme:  for  grie^  in  most  animals,  deckres  definite  in  their  measure,  most  natural  are 

itsdf  by  sounds,  which  are  not  unlike  to  indefinite, 

kng  notes  in  the  chromatic  system.    Of  •  See  note  i  of  this  chapter. 
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another  source,  which  must  be  left  for  the  present,  to  be  con- 
sidered of  hereafter.^ 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned,  imitation  by  poetry. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POETRY  IMITATES,  BUT  IMITATES  ONLY 
THROUGH  NATURAL  MEDIA,  OR  MERE  SOUNDS.  COMPARISON  OF 
POETRY  IN  THIS  CAPACITY;  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH 
MUSIC. 

Poetic  imitation  inclndes  every  thing  in  it  which  is  performed 
either  by  picture-imitation  or  musical;  for  its  materials  are 
words,  and  words  are  symbols  by  compact  of  all  ideas.^ 

Further,  as  words,  beside  their  being  symbols  by  compact,  are 
also  sounds  variously  distinguished  by  their  aptness  to  be  rapidly 
or  slowly  pronounced,  and  by  the  respective  prevalence  of  mutes, 
liquids,  or  vowels,  in  their  composition ;  it  will  follow,  that,  be- 
side their  compact-relation,  they  will  have  likewise  a  natural 
relation  to  all  such  things,  between  which  and  themselves  there 
is  any  natural  resemblance :  thus,  for  instance,  there  is  natural 
resemblance  between  all  sorts  of  harsh  and  grating  sounds. 
There  is,  therefore,  (exclusive  of  its  signification,)  a  natural  re- 
lation between  the  sound  of  a  vile  hautboy,  and  of  that  verse  in 

Strident!  miBernm  stipula  disperdere  cannen ;  ■ 

or  of  that  other  in  Milton,* 

Gnte  on  tlieir  Krannel  pipes  of  wretched  stnw. 

So  also  between  the  smooth  swift  gliding  of  a  river,  and  of  that 
verse  in  Horace,^ 

at  ille 
Labitor,  et  labetur  in  omne  yolubilii  seymn. 

And  thus,  in  part,  even  poetic  imitation  has  its  foundation  in 
nature :  but  then  this  imitation  goes  not  far ;  and  taken  without 
the  meaning  derived  to  the  sounds  from  compact,  is  but  little 
intelligible,  however  perfect  and  elaborate. 

II.  If,  therefore,  poetiy  be  compared  with  painting,  in  respect 
of  this  its  merely  natural  and  inartificial  resemblance,  it  may  be 
justly  said,  that  inasmuch  as  of  this  sort  of  resemblance,  poetry 
(like  music)  has  no  other  sources,  than  those  two  of  sound  and 
motion ;  inasmuch  as  it  often  wants  these  sources  themselves,  (for 

*  Chapter  vi  *  In  his  Lycidaa. 

y  See  note  e,  chap.  i.  >»  Epist  il  1.  1.  yer.  42, 48. 

»  EcL  iii  yer.  27. 
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numbers  of  words  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  anj  resetnblance 
to  those  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  symbols;)  inasmuch  as 
natural  sounds  and  motions,  which  poetry  thus  imitates,  are 
themselves  but  I00&  and  indefinite  accidents  of  those  subjects 
to  which  they  belong,^  and  consequently  do  but  loosely  and  in- 
defiaitely  characterize  them ;  lastly,  inasmuch  as  poetic  sounds 
and  motions  do  but  faintly  resemble  those  of  nature,  which  are 
themselves  confessed  to  be  so  imperfect  and  vague.  From  all 
this  it  will  follow,  (as  it  has  already  followed  of  music,)  that 
poetic  imitation  founded  in  mere  natural  resemblance  is  much 
mferior  to  that  of  painting,  and  at  best  but  very  imperfect. 

III.  As  to  the  preference  which  such  poetic  imitation  may 
claim  before  musical,  or  musical  imitation  -before  that,  the  merits 
on  each  side  may  appear  perhaps  equal.  They  both  fetch  their 
imitations  from  sound  and  motion.^  Now  music  seems  to  imitate 
nature  better  as  to  motion,  and  poetry  as  to  sound.  The  reason 
is,  that  in  motions,  music  has  a  greater  variety  ;*  and  in  sounds, 
those  of  poetry  approach  nearer  to  nature.' 

If,  therefore,  in  sound  the  one  have  the  preference,  in  motion 
the  other,  and  the  merit  of  sound  and  motion  be  supposed  nearly 
equal,  it  will  follow,  that  the  merit  of  the  two  imitations  will  be 
nearly  equal  also. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THB  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POBTBY  IMITATES,  NOT  BY  MERE  BOUNDS  OB 
NATUHAL  MEDIA,  BUT  BY  WORDS  BIONIFICANT ;  THE  SUBJECTS  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  BEING  SUCH,  TO  WHICH  THE  GENIUS  OF  EACH  OF 
THB  OTHER  TWO  ARTS  IS  MOST  PERFECTLY  ADAPTED.  ITS  COMPARI- 
SON IN  THESE  SUBJECTS,  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH  MUSIC. 

The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  been  hitherto  considered,  as 
fetching  its  imitation  from  mere  natural  resemblance.  In  this  it 
has  been  shewn  much  inferior  to  painting,  and  nearly  equal  to 
music. 

*  Page  SI.  compousded,  can  be  made  produce. 

*  Page  28.  '  Mnaical  soands  are  produced  by  eren 

*  Mnaic  liaa  no  leae  than  fite  difierent  yibmtions,  which  scarcely  any  natural 
lengths  of  notea  in  ordinary  nae,  reekoning  soirads  are :  on  the  contrary,  words  are 
fiom  the  flemibrere  to  the  aemiquaver ;  all  the  product  of  uneven  Tibntion,  and  so  are 
which  may  be  infinitely  compounded,  even  most  natural  Munde ;  add  to  this,  uat 
in  any  one  time,  or  measure.  Poetry,  on  words  are  iar  more  numerous  than  musical 
the  other  hand,  has  but  two  lengths,  or  sounds.  So  that  poetry,  as  to  imitation  by 
auantities,  a  long  syllable  and  a  short,  sound,  seems  to  exceed  music,  not  onl^  in 
(which  is  its  half ;)  and  all  the  variety  of  nearness  of  re8embknee,but  even  in  variety 
Terse  arises  from  such  feet  and  metres,  as  also. 

these  two   species  of  syllables,  by  being 

D 
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It  remains  to  be  conmdered,  what  its  merits  are,  when  it 
imitates  not  by  mere  natural  sound,  but  by  sound  significant ; 
by  words,  the  compact  symbols  of  all  kinds  of  ideas.  From 
hence  depends  its  genuine  force.  And  here,  as  it  is  able  to  find 
sounds  expressive  of  every  idea,  so  is  there  no  subject  either  of 
picture-imitation,  or  musical,  to  which  it  does  not  aspire;  all 
things  and  incidents  whatever  being,  in  a  manner,  to  be  described 
by  words. 

Whether,  therefore,  poetry,  in  this  its  proper  sphere,  be  equal 
to  the  imitation  of  the  other  two  arts,  is  the  question  at  present 
which  cOmes  in  order  to  be  discussed.  - 

Now  as  subjects  are  infinite,  and  the  other  two  arts  are  not 
equally  adapted  to  imitate  all^  it  is  proposed,  first,  to  compare 
poetry  with  them  in  such  subjects  to  which  they  are  most  per* 
fectly  adapted. 

II.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  painting.  A  subject  in  which  the 
power  of  this  art  may  be  most  fully  exerted,  (whether  it  be 
taken  from  the  inanimate,  or  the  animal,  or  the  moral  world,) 
must  be  a  subject  which  is  principally  and  eminently  cha- 
racterized by  certain  colours,  figures,  and  postures  of  figures*— 
whose  comprehension  depends  not  on  a  succession  of  events ;  or 
at  least,  if  on  a  succession,  on  a  short  and  self-evident  one — 
which  admits  a  large  variety  of  such  circumstances,  as  all  concur 
in  the  same  individual  point  of  time,  and  relate  all  to  one  prin- 
cipal action. 

As  to  such  a  subject,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  poetry  is  forced 
to  pass  through  the  medium  of  compact,  while  painting  applies 
immediately  through  the  medium  of  nature;  the  one  being 
understood  to  all,  the  other  to  the  speakers  of  a  certain  language 
only : '  inasmuch  as  natural  operations  must  needs  be  more 
affecting  than  artificial :  inasmuch  as  painting  helps  our  own 
mde  ideas  by  its  own,  which  are  consummate  and  wrought  up  to 
the  perfection  of  art ;  while  poetry  can  raise  no  other,  than  what 
eveiT  mind  is  furnished  with  oefore :  **  inasmuch  as  painting  shews 
all  the  minute  and  various  concurrent  circumstances  of  the  event 
in  the  same  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature  ; 
while  poetry  is  forced  to  want  this  circumstance  of  intelligibility, 
by  being  ever  obliged  to  enter  into  some  degree  of  detail :  inae- 
much  as  this  detail  creates  often  the  dilemma  of  either  becoming 

K  'SoU/y  p.  28.  curate  thought  upon  what  g»ce^  heaTen, 

,    ^  When  we  read  in  Milton  of  Eve,  that  loTe»  and  d^nitj  mean ;  or  ever  eniiehed 

Gra«B  wa»  maUher  d«p$ih0av*n  m  kw  ejie,  the  mind  with  ideas  of  bcantj,  or  asked 

Mm  tm^getbuTB  dtgmUjf  atidUme;  whence  they  are  to  be  aeqaii^  and  by 

we  have  an  image,  not  of  that  Eve  which  what  proportions  they  are  oonstitated.    Ob 

Hilton  oonceived,  but  of  such  an  Eve  only  the  contrary,  when  we  view  Eve  as  painted 

as  cfvery  one,  by  his  own  proper  genius,  is  by  an  able  painter,  we  kboar  under  no 

able  to  rapresent,  from  reflecting  on  those  such  difficulty ;  because  we  have  exhibited 

ideaa  which  he  has  annexed  to  these  severel  before  us  the  better  conceptions  of  an  artist, 

soundsb     The  greater  part,  in  the  mean  the  genuine  ideas  of  pedu4»s  a  Titian  or  m 

time,  have  never  perhaps  bestowed  one  ao-  RaphaeL 
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tedious,  to  be  clear ;  or  if  not  tedious,  then  obscure :  lastly,  in- 
asmuch as  all  imitations  more  similar,  more  immediate,  and  more 
intelligible,  are  preferable  to  those  which  are  less  so ;  and  for  the 
reasons  above,  the  imitations  of  poetry  are  less  similar,  less  imme- 
diate, and  leas  intelligibte  than  those  of  painting.  From  all  this 
it  vill  fidlow,  that  in  aU  subjects,  where  painting  can  fully  exert 
itself  the  imitationg  of  punting  are  superior  to  those  of  poetry; 
and  consequently,  in  all  sodi  subjects,  that  painting  has  the  pre- 
Kience. 

III.  And  now  to  compare  poetry  with  music,  allo^ng  to 
nrasic  the  same  advantage  of  a  well-adapted  subject,  which  has 
already  been  allowed  to  painting  in  the  comparison  just,  pre- 
ceding* 

What  such  a  aabjeci  is,  has  already  been  described.^  And  as 
to  preference,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  inasmuch  as  musical 
imitations,  though  natural,  aspire  not  to  raise  the  same  ideas, 
but  only  ideas  similar  and  analogous;^  white  poetic  imitation, 
though  artificial,  raises  ideas  the  very  same,  masmuch  as  the 
definite  and  certain  is  ever  preferable  to  the  indefinite  and  uncer- 
tain, and  that  more  especially  in  imitations  where  the  principal 
delight  ^  is  in  recognising  the  thing  imitated ;  it  will  follow  from 
hence,  that  even  m  su^eets  the  best  adapted  to  musical  imi- 
tation, the  imitation  of  poetry  wilt  be  still  more  exceUent. 

*  See  dup.  iL  iect  2.  AeM  imitationi ;  as  we  are  enabled,  in  each 
^  Fife  31.  of  them,  to  ezercue  the  leaaoning  fiMnlty  ; 

*  TkftC  then  i»  an  emiiient  delight  in  and»  by  comparing  the  tapj  with  the  arehir 
thk  raj  leo^gnition  itielf^  abetnct  firam  type  in  our  minds,  to  infiBr  that  this  is  such 
nythiBgpIeasiBg in  the  subject  racognised,  a  thing,  and  that  another:  a  fiict  lemark- 
is  evident  from  keaee,  that,  in  2l  Ike  able  among  ehildien,.even  in  tiieir  fint  and 
mimetie  arts,  wa  can  be  highly  charmed  eaiUest  days. 

with  imitations,  at  whose  originals  yi  na-        T^  re  yhp  fu/jm&^at^   ff^fjupvrw  rots 

tnKB  we  are  shodced  and  terrified.    Soch,  hf9p6wis  ix  mtiittw  icrrl,  Ktd  to6t^  9m^ 

br  inetaace^  aa  dead  bodies^  wild  beasts,  pomri  rmy  AXXmw  C^hw^  8ri  fu/AifTue^wr^ 

sad  the  lika  icrrtt  lecd  rits  iMlii^€ts  voicSroi  ZA  fuiiift 

The  cause,  aangned  for  this,  seems  to  be  (rstft  rhs  wpiras*   jcol  rh  -j^cd^uf  rois 

of  the  feUowingp  kmd.    We  have  a  joy,  not  fu^/ioo'i  tnaTas.     ^tf/uufw  8c  ro&rov  rh 

only  in  the  saosty  andf  perfectiori,  bat  alao  ffvfjtfidarvp  M  rdi¥  XpTwy.    *A  7^  adrft 

IB  the  jnst  and  natural  eneigies  of  our  2annip&s  Sp&fMf^  voirmif  rhs  ^lic^tu  fia 

mual  limbs  snd  fiwnlties.    And  hence,  /»d?aara  liKpifi^/i^aSf  x<*Wa^^  d^mpovy- 

annng  othersy  the  joy  in  reasoning ;  da  res'  olbr  ^uptwv  rr  /iop^itf  rdw  ieypmrif 

bdng  the  enez^gy  of  that  principal  fiacolty,  vmv^  leaX  y^tcp&y.    Air  toy  t^  atol  roirWf 

Mr  infldleet  or  imderstandnig;    "fhis  joy  ftri  fuwddy^iy  ot  fidyoy  r^i  ^Oio<r6^is 

edaids,  not  only  to  the  wise,  bat  to  the  Ifiifrroyt  &AA&  iral   rois  CUXoif  6fMiMS* 

unlfitiidek    For  d!  men  have  an  arenion  &AA'  hr\  fipnx^  Koawyowriv  aibrod,     J^ih 

ts  %Bonnoe  and  error;  and  in  some  degree,  7^^  roOro  xa^P^vo-i  rks  MhcSyas  dp&yrts, 

howerer  modemte,  are  glad  to  leam  and  to  iri  irvfifiadv^i  dcouwurros  fuiMytiy  icol 

iaftim  themaelTes,  av\Xoyl(tff$atj  r\  htaurroy  o!6y,  Uri  otros 

Reuce,  theidbni,  the  dd&fjtit  arising  from  iKcavf .   Arist.  PoetL  e.  4. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POETRY  IMITATES  BT  WORDS  SldNIFICANT^ 
BEING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  SUBJECTS  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  THE  GENIUS  OF 
EITHER  OF  THE  OTHER  ARTS.  THE  NATURE  OF  THOSE  SUBJECTS. 
THE  ABILITIES  OF  POETRY  TO  IMITATE  THEM.  COMPARISON  OF 
POETRY  IN  THESE  SUBJECTS,  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH 
MUSIC. 

The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  now  been  c<Hi8idered  in  two 
views:  first,  as  imitating  by  mere  natural  media;  and  in  this  it  has 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  music,  but  much  inferior  to  paintniff. 
It  has  been  since  considered  as  imitating  through  sounds  signi* 
ficant  by  compact,  and  that  in  such  subjects  respectively,  where 
painting  and  music  have  the  fullest  power  to  exert  themselves. 
Here  to  painting  it  has  been  held  inferior,  but  to  music  it  has 
been  preferred. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  what  other  subjects  poetry  has 
left,  to  which  the  genius  of  the  other  two  arts  is  not  so  perfectly 
adapted ;  how  far  poetry  is  able  to  imitate  them ;  and  whether, 
from  the  perfection  of  its  imitation,  and  the  nature  of  the  sab-. 
jects  themselves,  it  ought  to  be  called  no  more  than  equal  to  its 
sister  arts;  or  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  should  not  rather  be 
called  superior. 

II.  To  begin,  in  the  first  place,  by  comparing  it  with  painting. 

The  subjects  of  poetry,  to  which  the  genius  of  painting  is  not 
adapted,  are,  all  actions,  whose  whole  is  of  so  lengthened  a 
duration,*"  that  no  point  of  time,  in  any  part  of  that  whole,  can 
be  given  fit  for  painting;  neither  in  its  beginning,  which  will 
teach  what  is  subsequent ;  nor  in  its  end,  which  will  teach  what 
is  previous ;  nor  in  its  middle,  which  will  declare  both  the  pre- 
vious and  the  subsequent.  Also  all  subjects  so  framed,  as  to 
lay  open  the  internal  constitution  of  man,  and  give  us  an  insight 
into  characters,"  manners,  passions,  and  sentiments. 

The  merit  of  these  subjects  is  obvious.    They  must  necessarily 

""  I^or  a  juBl  and  aocuiate  deicription  of        Sentiments  are  diaooTeiable  in  all  thoae 

wholeness  imd  unity,  see  Arist  Poet  chap,  things,  which  are  the  proper  business  and 

7  and  8 ;  and  Bossu,  his  best  interpreter,  end  of  speech  or  discourse.     The  chief 

in  his  treatise  on  the  Epic  Poem,  book  IL  branches  of  this  end  axe  to  assert  and 

chap.  9 — 11.  prove  ;  to  soWe  and  refute  ;  to  express  or 

"  For  a  description  of  character,  see  be-  excite  passions ;  to  amplify  incidents,  and 

low,  note  o,  of  this  chapter.  to  diminish  them.    It  is  in  these  things. 

As  for  manners^  it  may  be  said  in  general,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  sentiment, 

that  a  certain  system  of  them  makes  a  See  Arist  Poet.  c.  19 :  "Eori  9^  KoriiTiiaf 

character;  and  that  as  these  systems,  by  Aidyotav  ravro,  S<ra  &irh  rod  X^you  Sci 

being  differently  compounded,  make  each  a  mpaffKwaa-BnPOL     M4pii  9h  rovrc^y,   r6 

difierent  character,  so  is  it  that  one  man  re    iaroStucpvytu^  icoi    rh   A^tr,  ami    rh 

truly  differs  from  another.  vdBti  irapcurKtvdCuy^ — ml  frt  /*^0of,  koU 

Passions  are  ob  vions ;  pity,  fear,  anger,&c  trfwcp^rfira. 
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bf  aA  be  the  meet  affectiog,  the  most  improving,  and  flaeh  of 
wliich  the  mind  lias  the  strongest  comprehension. 

For  as  to  the  affecting  part,  if  it  be  true,  that  all  events  more 
or  less  affect  ds,  as  the  sabjects  which  they  respect  are  more  or 
less  nearly  related  to  ns,  then  surely  those  events  must  needs 
be  most  affecting,  to  whose  subjects  we  are  of  all  the  most 
intimately  related.  Now  such  is  the  relation  which  we  bear  to 
^mankind ;  and  men  and  human  actions  are  the  subjects  here 
proposed  foi^  imitation. 

As  to  improvement,  there  can  be  none  surely  (to  man  at 
least)  so  great,  as  that  which  is  derived  from  a  just  and  decent 
lepresentatioii  of  human  manners  and  sentiments.  For  what 
can  more  contribute  to  give  us  that  master-knowledge,®  without 
which  all  other  knowledge  will  prove  of  little  or  no  utility ! 

As  to  onr  comprehension,  there  is  nothing  certainly  of  which 
we  have  so  strong  ideas^  as  of  that  which  happens  in  the  moral 
or  human  world.  For  as  to  the  internal  part,  or  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  vegetable,  we  know  it  but  obscurely ;  because  there 
we  can  discover  neither  passion,  nor  sensation.  In  the  animal 
world,  indeed,  this  principle  is  more  seen,  and  that  from  the 
jMussions  and  sensations  which  there  declare  themselves.  Yet 
all  still  rests  upon  the  mere  evidence  of  sense ;  upon  the  force 
tmly  of  external  and  unassisted  experience.  But  in  the  mora) 
^r  human  world,  as  we  have  a  medium  of  knowledge  far  more 
accurate  than  this,  so  from  hence  it  is  that  we  can  comprehend 
accordingly. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  various  events  which  happen 

o  rSQBl  2AYTON.     But  farther,  be-  the  diaasters  being  real,  it  can  obtain  the 

Aides  obtaining  this  moral  science  from  the  same  end. 

contemplation  of  human  life,  an  end  com-        It  muat,  however,  for  all  this,  be  con- 

num  both  to  epic,  tiagic,  and  comic  poetry,  £Baeed,  that  an  efiect  of  this  kind  cannot 

there  is  a  peculiar  end  to  tragedy,  that  of  reasonably  be  expected,  except  among  na- 

eradkatinff  the  passions  of  pity  and  fear,  tions,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  who  lived  in 

"EtfYijr    oir    Tpay^ia    fd/ififfis   npd^§0s  a  perpetual  attendance  upon  these  theatrical 

(nrowScUar  icol  rcAcfof — 9i*  4\4ou  koI  <l>6fiov  representations.     For  it  is  not  a  single  or 

npolfovira  r^r  rwr  toio^w  ToBrifidTOfW  occasional  application  to  these  passions,  but 

ndiapcuf.    Arist  Poet  c.  6.    ^  Tragedy  is  a  constant  and  uninterrupted,  by  which 

the  imitation  of  an  action  important  and  alone  they  may  be  lessened  or  removed, 
peifect,  through  pity  and  fear  working  the        It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this 

pDigation  of  such-like  passions.**  note,  without  observing,  that  the  philosopher 

There  are  none,  it  is  evident,  so  devoid  in  this  place  by  pity  means  not  philan- 

of  theae  two  passions,  as  those  perpetually  thropy,  natural  affection,  a  readiness  to  re- 

eonveraant,  where  the  occasions  of  them  are  lieve  others  in  their  caUmities  and  distress ; 

moat  frequent ;  sudi,  for  instance,  as  the  but,  by  pity,  he  means  that  senseless  efie- 

mflitaiy  men,  the  professors  of  medicine,  minate  consternation,  which   seizes  weak 

chinugery,  and  the  like.    Their  minds,  by  minds,  on  the  sudden  prospect  of  any  thing 

this  intercourse,  become,  as  it  were,  cat  disastrous ;    which,    m   its   more  violent 

looa  ;  gaining  an  apathy  by  experience,  effects,  is  seen  in  shriekings,  swoonings,  &c. 

which  no  theory  can  ever  teach  them.  a  passion,  so  &r  from  laudable,  or  from 

Now,  that  which  is  wrought  in  these  operating  to  the  good  of  others,  that  it  ia 

men  by  the  real  disasters  of  life,  may  be  certain  to  deprive  the  party,  who  labours 

■opposed  wrooght  in  others  by  the  fictions  under  its  influence,  of  all  capacity  to  do  the 

of  tragedy  ;  yet  with  this  happy  circnm-  least  good  office, 
ftanoe  in  fiivonr  of  tragedy,  that,  without 
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here,  and  the  Tarions  cacuses  by  which  they  are  produced;  ia 
other  words,  of  all  charactws,  maimersi  human  panons,  and 
senttmentfl ;  besides  the  evidence  of  sense,  we  have  the  highest 
evidence  additionid,  in  having  an  express  consdonsness  <^  some* 
thing  similar  within ;  of  something  homogeneous  in  the  recessea 
0f  onr  own  minds ;  in  that  which  constitutes  to  eadi  of  us  his 
true  and  real  self. 

These,  therefore,  being  the  sutgects,  not  adapted  to  the  geniua 
of  painting,  it  comes  next  to  be  considered,  how  far  poetry  can 
imitate  them. 

And,  here,  that  it  has  abilities  desrly  equal,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  as  it  has  that  &r  the  medium  of  its  imitation,  throodli 
which  nature  declares  herself  in  the  same  subjects.  For  the 
sentiments  in  real  life  are  only  known  by  men'^s  discourse*  ^ 
And  the  cluuncters,  manners,  and  passions  of  men,  being  the 
prompters  to  what  they  say,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  thdr 
discourse  will  be  a  constant  specimen  of  those  characbeta, 
manners,  and  passions, 

Fomwt  enim  iiatim  pri«s  dm  intiu  mi  mmem 
Fortniuinim  habitma ;  jurtA,  tni  iapeUit  ad  iiam : 
Post  eflfert  ammi  motoa,  intazprete  lingua.^ 

Not  only,  therefore,  language  is  an  adequate  medium  of 
imitation,  but  in  sentiment  it  is  the  only,  medium;  and  ia 
manners  and  passions  there  is  no  other  which  can  exhibit  them 
to  us  after  that  clear,  precise,  and  definite  way,  as  they  in 
nature  stand  allotted  to  the  various  sorts  of  men,  and  are  found 
to  constitute  the  several  characters  of  each/ 

III.  To  compare,  therefore,  poetry,  in  these  subiects,  with 
painting :  inasmuch  as  no  subjects  of  painting  are  wholly  supe- 
rior to  poetry ;  *  while  the  subjects,  here  described,  &r  exceed 
the  power  of  painting:  inasmuch  as  they  are,  of  all  subjects,  the 
most  affecting  and  improving,^  and  sucn  of  which  we  have  the 

p  Page  86,  note  ».  therefore,  tliat  raconne  miut  be  bad,  not  to 
4  Hor.  de  Art  Poet  108.  painting,  but  to  poetry.  So  aocniate  a  con- 
'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  (bendoB  wbat  ia  oeptlon  of  cbaneter  can  be  gathered  onljr 
done  by  poetiy)  there  is  some  idea  of  char  £rom  a  snooeision  of  Tsriona  and  yet  con- 
lacter,  which  even  painting  can  communi-  Biatent  actions ;  a  anooesnon,  enabling  ua 
cate.  Thus  there  ia  no  donbt,  but  that  to  conjecture,  what  the  person  of  the  dnuna 
such  a  countenance  may  be  found  by  will  do  in  the  future,  from  what  already  he 
painters  for  Mneaa^  as  would  convey,  upon  has  done  in  the  past  Now,  to  auch  an 
Tiew^  a  mild,  humane,  and  yet  a  braye  dia*  imitation,  poetry  only  is  equal ;  because  it 
position.  But  then  this  idea  would  be  is  not  bounded,  like  painting,  to  short,  and, 
vague  and  generaL  It  would  be  concluded,  as  it  were,  instant  events,  but  may  imitate 
only  in  the  gross,  that  the  hero  was  good,  subjects  of  any  duration  whatever.  See 
As  to  that  system  of  qualities  peculiar  to  Arist  Poet  c  6.  "Em  9^  i$os  fur  rh 
JEneas  only,  and  which  alone  properly  con-  rotovroy,  %  SqXot  riiv  vpoaip9ir»  iwM 
stitutes  his  true  and  real  character,  this  ris  i<rr\F,  ir  oTi  ottK  liim  o^or,  ci  «pocu- 
would  still  remain  a  secret,  and  be  no  way  purai  1l  ^{y€i  i  \4ymy.  See  also  the  in- 
discoverable.  For  how  deduce  it  from  the  genious  and  learned  Bossu,  book  iv,  e.  i. 
mere  lineaments  of  a  countenance?  Or,  if  "  Pages  28  and  34. 
it  were  deducible,  how  few  spectators  would  '  Page  37. 
there  be  found  bo  sagacious?    It  is  here. 
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stfoogeBt  oomprehension :  further,  iiuMiniicb  as  poetry  can  most 
accurately  imitate  them:°  iBasmach  as,  besides  all  imitatioii, 
there  18  a  charm  in  poetry  arising  from  its  very  numbers ;* 
whereas  paintiog  has  pretence  to  no  charm,  except  that  of 
inntation  only :  lastly,  (which  will  soon  be  shewn,^  inasmuch  as 
poetry  is  able  to  associate  music  as  a  most  powerful  ally,  of 
which  awawtance  painting  is  utteriy  incapable :  from  all  this  it 
may  be  fiuriy  concluded,  that  poetry  is  not  only  equal,  but  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  fiu-  superior  to  its  sister  art  of  painting. 

IV.  But  if  it  exceed  painting,  in  subjects  to  which  painting 
is  not  adapted,  no  doubt  will  it  exceed  music,  in  subjects  to 
music  not  adapted.  For  here  it  has  been  preferred,*  even  in 
those  subjects  whidi  have  been  hdd  adapted  the  best  of  all. 

V.  Poetry  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  much  superior  to  either 
of  the  oih^r  mimetic  arts ;  it  having  been  shewn  to  be  equally 
excellent  in  the  accuracy  of  its  imitation;*  and  to  imitate 
sol^ecta  whidi  fiyr  surpass,  as  well  in  utility,**  as  in  dignity.^ 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

ON  inJBKG,  CONBIDBBBD  NOT  AS  AN  UUTATION,  BUT  AS  mmiVXNO  TTS 
BFFIOACT  IBOM  ANOTIUB  SOUBGA.  ON  ITS  JOINT  OPERATION  ST  THIS 
MSANS  WITH  POETRY.  AN  OBJECTION  TO  MUSIC  SOLVED.  THE 
ADYAliTAaB  ABISINa  TO  FT,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  POETRY,  TBOM.  THEIR 
HBINQ  UNITED.      00NGLU8I0N. 

In  tke  above  discourse,  mufflc  has  been  mentioned  as  an  ally  to 
poetry.^    It  has  also  been  said  to  derive  its  efficacy  nom 
anotber  source  than  imitation.*    It  remains,  therefore,  that 
these  things  be  explained. 
Now,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  there  are 
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38.  will  be  at  the  paing  to  examine 

*  That  there  »  a  chann  in  poetry,  arinng  Paiadiae  Lost,  book  L 

finm  its  nnmben  only,  may  be  made  evident  Venell 

from  die  fita  or  liz  first  lines  of  the  Paift-  — ~  2 

£ae  Lost ;   whue,  without  any  pomp  of  — ^  3  ^  ha%  its  pause  ^ 

phrase^  sablimity  of  sentiment,  or  the  least  —  4       fiUl  npon 

degree  of  imitation,  eyery  reader  must  find  -— ~  5 

lumself  to  be  sensibly  ddighted;  and  that,         6. 

<mly  firom  ^e  gnoelul  and  simple  cadenoe  '  Chap.  vi. 

of  the  numbers,  and  that  artfiil  Yariation  of  '  Chap.  iv.  sect.  3. 

the  cMmra,  or  pause,  so  essential  to  the  *  Page  88. 

haonouy  of  every  good  poem.  ^  Page  87. 

An  English  heroic  verse  connsts  of  ten  ^  See  p.  36.  and  p.  30,  note  a.    See  also 

-r^^r^"^  or  half-feet    Now,  in  the  lines  p.  28, 29. 

above  msntioned,  the  pauses  are  varied  ^  Chap.  v.  sect.  3. 

upon  different  semipeds  in  the  order  which  *  Page  31. 

follows;  as  may  be  seen  by  any,  who 
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various  affections  which  may  be  raised  by  the  power  of  tntiac. 
There  are  somids  to  make  us  cheerful,  or  sad;  martial,  or 
tender ;  and  so  of  almost  every  other  affection  which  we  feel. 

It  is  also  further  observable,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  operation 
between  our  affections  and  our  ideas ;  so  that,  by  a  sort  of  natural 
sympathy,  certain  ideas  necessarily  tend  to  raise  in  us  certain 
affections ;  and  those  affections,  by  a  sort  of  counter-operation, 
to  raise  the  same  ideas.  Thus,  ideas  derived  from  funerals, 
tortures,  murders,  and  the  like,  naturally  generate  the  affection 
of  melancholy.  And  when,  by  any  physical  causes,  that  affec- 
tion happens  to  prevail,  it  as  naturally  generates  the  same 
doleful  ideas. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  ideas  derived  from  external  causes, 
have  at  different  times,  upon  the  same  person,  so  different  an 
effect.  If  they  happen  to  suit  the  affections  which  prevail 
within,  then  is  their  impression  most  sensible,  and  their  effect 
most  lasting.  If  the  contrary  be  true,  then  is  the  effect  con- 
trary. Thus,  for  instance,  a  funeral  will  much  more  affect  the 
same  man  if  he  see  it  when  melancholy,  than  if  he  see  it  when 
cheerful. 

Now  this  being  premised,  it  will  follow,  that  whatever  happens 
to  be  the  affection  or  disposition  of  mind,  which  ought  naturally 
to  result  from  the  genius  of  any  poem,  the  same,  probably,  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  some  species  of  music  to  excite.  But 
whenever  the  proper  affection  prevails,  it  has  been  allowed  that 
then  all  kindred  ideas,  derived  from  external  causes,  make  the 
most  sensible  impression.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of  poetry,  must 
needs  make  the  most  sensible  impression,  when  the  affections,^ 
peculiar  to  them,  are  already  excited  by  the  music.  For  here  a 
double  force  is  made  to  cooperate  to  one  end.  A  poet,  thus 
assisted,  finds  not  an  audience  in  a  temper  averse  to  the  genius 
of  his  poem,  or,  perhaps  at  best,  under  a  cool  indifference ;  but 
by  the  preludes,  the  symphonies,  and  concurrent  operation  of 
the  music  in  all  its  parts,  roused  into  those  very  affections  which 
he  would  most  desire. 

An  audience  so  disposed,  not  only  embrace  with  pleasure  the 
ideas  of  the  poet  when  exhibited,  but,  in  a  manner,  even  antici- 
pate them  m  their  several  imaginations.  The  superstitious 
have  not  a  more  previous  tendency  to  be  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  spectres,  or  a  lover  to  fall  into  raptures  at  the  sight  of  his 
mistress,  than  a  mind,  thus  tempered  by  the  power  of  music,  to 
enjoy  all  ideas  which  are  suitable  to  that  temper. 

And  hence  the  genuine  charm  of  music,  and  the  wonders 
which  it  works  through  its  great  professors.*    A  power  which 

'  Qaintiliim  elegantly,  and  exactly  ap-  canit,  totaqae  arte  conaentit  cam  eomm, 

poeite  to  thU   reasoning,  says  of  music,  qufe  dicuntor,  aflfecUbus.    Inst  Orator.  L  L 

Namque  et  voce  et  modulattone  giandia  c.  10. 

elate,  jucnnda  dulciter,  moderata  leniter  c  Such,  aboye  all,  is  Oeoige  Frederic 
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eonsiBis  not  in  imitations,  and  the  raising  ideas,  but  in  the 
raising  affections  to  which  ideas  may  correspond.  There  are 
few  to  be  found  so  insensible,  I  may  even  say  so  inhuman,  as 
when  good  poetry  is  justly  set  to  music,  not  in  some  degree  to 
feel  the  force  of  so  amiable  an  union ;  but  to  the  Muses^  friends 
it  is  a  force  irresistible,  and  penetrates  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  soul. 

* 

PectQB  inaniter  angit, 
Iiritat,  muloet,  fiUsit  tenoribas  impUi.^ 

II.  Now  this  is  that  source  from  whence  music  was  said  for- 
merly to  derive  its  greatest  efficacy ;'  and  here,  indeed,  not  in 
imitation,^  ought  it  to  be  chiefly  cultivated.  On  this  accoimt 
also  it  has  been  called  a  powerful  ally  to  poetry.*  And,  further, 
it  is  by  the  help  of  this  reasoning  that  the  objection  is  solved, 
which  is  raised  against  the  singing  of  poetry,  (as  in  operas, 
oratorios,  &c.)  from  the  want  of  probability  and  resemblance  to 
nature.  To  one,  indeed,  who  has  no  musical  ear,  this  objection 
may  have  weight ;  it  may  even  perplex  a  lover  of  music,  if  it 
happen  to  surprise  him  in  his  hours  of  indifference.  But  when  he 
is  feeling  the  charm  of  poetry  so  accompanied,  let  him  be  angry 
(if  he  can)  with  that  which  serves  only  to  interest  him  more 
feelingly  in  the  subject,  and  support  him  in  a  stronger  and  more 
earnest  attention ;  which  enforces,  by  its  aid,  the  several  ideas 
of  the  poem,  and  gives  them  to  his  imagination  with  unusual 
strength  and  grandeur.  He  cannot  surely  but  confess,  that  he 
is  a  gainer  in  the  exchange,  when  he  barters  the  want  of  a  single 
probability,  that  of  pronunciation,  (a  thing  merely  arbitrary,  and 
everywhere  different,)  for  a  noble  heightening  of  affections  which 
are  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  enable  him  to  enter  into  the 

•subject  with  double  energy  and  enjoyment. 

III.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  these  two  arts 
can  never  be  so  powerful  singly,  as  when  they  are  properly 
united:  for  poetry,  when  alone,  must  be  necessarily  forced  to 
waste  many  of  its  richest  ideas,  in  the  mere  raising  of  affections, 
when,  to  have  been  properly  relished,  it  should  have  found  those 
affections  in  their  highest  energy ;  and  music,  when  alone,  can 
only  raise  affections  which  soon  languish  and  decay,  if  not  main- 
tained and  fed  by  the  nutritive  images  of  poetry.  Yet  must  it 
be  remembered,  in  this  union,  that  poetry  ever  have  the  pre- 


Masdel ;  whoae  geniuB  haviBg  been  cnlti-  ito  asaertions  in  what  it  has  offered  con- 

TBted  by  continued  exerrise,  and  being  it-  ceming  marie. 

•elf  fiur  the  Bublimest  and  moet  universal  ^  Horal  Epist  1.  L  ii  211. 

now  known,  has  justly  placed  him  without  *  Page  31. 

an  equal,  or  a  second.   This  tranrient  testi-  ^  For  the  narrow  extent,  and  little  effi- 

mony  eould  not  be  denied  so  excellent  an  cacy  of  muric,  conridered  as  a  mimetic  or 

artist,  from  whom  this  treatise  has  bor-  imitative  art,  see  chap.  ii.  sect  3. 

rowed  such  eminent  examples,  to  justify  '  Page  39. 
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cedence ;  its  utility,"*  as  well  as  dignity,  beiog  by  far  tho  mora 
eoBsideFable. 

IV .  And  thus  mu(^,  for  the  present,  as  to  music,''  fiaintiBg,  and 
poetry ;  the  circumstances  in  which  they  agree,  and  in  which 
they  differ ;  and  the  preference  due  to  one  of  them  aboye  the 
other  two. 

■  CSiapter  v.  sect  2.  ■  Page  27. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 


PART  I. 


J.  H.  to  F.  S. 

Natitsb  seems  to  treat  man  as  a  painter  would  his  diseiple,  to 
whom  he  commits  the  outlines  of  a  figure  lightlj  sketched,  which 
the  scholar  for  himself  is  to  edonr  and  complete  :*  thus  from 
nature  ipre  derive  senses,  and  passions,  and  an  intellect,  which 
each  of  us  for  himself  has  to  model  into  a  character.  And  hence 
(the  rererse  of  every  species  heside)  hnman  characters  alone  are 
infinitely  vacrions ;  as  varions,  indeed,  as  there  are  individuals  to 
form  them :  hence,  too^  the  great  diversity  of  systems,  and  of 
doctrines,  respecting  the  laws,  and  roles,  and  conduct  of  human 
life. 

It  is  in  the  history  of  these,  my  friend,  you  have  so  snccessfully 
employed  yourself:  you  have  been  studious  .to  know,  not  so 
muich  what  Greeks,  Bomaae,  or  Baribaiians  have  done,  as  what 
they  have  reasoned,  and  what  they  have  taught.  Not  an  epicure 
has  noore  joy  in  the  memory  of  a  delicious  banquet,  than  I  feel 
in  reeoUecting  what  we  have  discoursed  on  these  subjects. 

And  here  you  cannot  foiget  (for  we  were  both  unanimous)  the 
cimtempt  in  which  we  held  those  superficial  censurers,  who  pro- 
fesB  to  refiite,  what  they  want  even  capacities  to  comprehend. 
Upon  the  frtith  of  their  own  boasting,  (could  that  be  credited,) 
sentiments  are  exposed,  opinions  demolished,  and  the  whole  wis- 
dom of  antiquity  lies  vanquished  at  their  feet.  Like  Opera 
heroes,  upon  their  own  stage,  they  can  with  ease  despatch  a 
li«Mi,  or  discomfit  a  whole  legion.  But,  alas !  were  they  to  en- 
counter, not  the  shadow,  but  the  substance,  what,  think  you, 
would  be  the  event  then !  Little  better,  I  fear,  than  was  the 
fortune  of  poor  Priam,  wh^i  the  feeble  old  man  durst  attack 
the  youthful  Pyrrhus : 

*  Ut  Pliidias  potest  a  primo  instituere  hominem,  sed  accepit  a  natnis  inchMtnm : 

■gnnm,  idqoe  peificere ;  potest  ab  alio  in-  hanc  eigo  intnens,  debet  institatiim  illud, 

cfaoatuB  sodpere  et  abMlveie:   hide  est  quasi  stgnuin  absolTene.  Ck.  de  Fia.  It.  13. 

lapientia  similis.    Non  enim  ipsa  geaoit  p.  334.  edit  Daris. 
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Telum  imbelle  aixie  icta 
Conjecit :  rauco  quod  protenus  sere  repolsum, 
£t  snmmo  Clypei  neqaicquam  uxnbone  pependit  ^ 

Among  the  many  long-exploded  and  obsolete  systems,  there 
was  one,  you  may  remember,  for  which  I  professed  a  great 
esteem.  Not  in  the  least  degree  convinced  by  all  I  had  heard 
against  it,  I  durst  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  system  was  more 
plausible ;  that  grant  but  its  principles,  and  the  rest  followed  of 
course ;  that  none  approached  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our 
own  religion,  as  I  could  prove,  were  there  occasion,  by  authority 
not  to  be  controverted.  As  you,  I  knew,  were  the  favourer  of  ao. 
hypothesis  somewhat  different,^  so  I  attempted  to  support  my 
own,  by  reciting  you  a  certain  dialogue :  not  succeeding,  how- 
ever, so  happily  in  the  recollection,  as  I  could  wish,  I  have  since 
endeavoured  to  transcribe,  what  at  that  time  I  would  have  re- 
hearsed. The  result  of  my  labour  is  the  following  narrative, 
which  I  commit  with  confidence  to  your  friendship  and  candour. 

II.  It  was  at  a  time  when  a  certain  friend,  whom  I  highly 
value,  was  my  guest.  We  had  been  sitting  together,  entertaining 
ourselves  with  Shakespear :  among  many  of  his  characters,  we 
had  looked  into  that  of  Wolsey. — How  soon,  says  my  friend, 
does  the  cardinal  in  disgrace  abjure  that  happiness  which  he 
was  lately  so  fond  of!  Scarcely  out  of  office,  but  he  begins  to 
exclaim. 

Yam  pomp  and  glory  of  the  worid !  I  hate  ye.' 

So  true  is  it,  that  our  sentiments  ever  vary  with  the  season ;  and 
that  in  adversifcy  we  are  of  one  mind,  in  prosperity  of  another. — 
As  for  his  mean  opinion,  said  I,  of  human  happiness,  it  is  a  truth, 
which  small  reflection  might  have  taught  him  long  before :  there 
seems  little  need  of  distress  to  inform  us  of  this.  I  rather  com- 
mend the  seeming  wisdom  of  that  eastern  monarch,*  who,  in 
the  affluence  of  prosperitj;,  when  he  was  proving  every  pleasure, 
was  yet  so  sensible  of  their  emptiness,  their  insufficiency  to  make 
him  happy,  that  he  proclaimed  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should 
invent  a  new  delight :  the  reward  indeed  was  proclaimed,  but 
the  delight  was  not  to  be  found. — If  by  delight,  says  he,  you 
mean  some  good,  something  conducive  to  real  happiness,  it  might 
have  been  found,  perhaps,  and  yet  not  hit  the  monarches  fancy. 
— Is  that,  said  I,  possible ! — It  is  possible,  replied  he,  though  it 
had  been  the  sovereign  good  itself:  and,  indeed,  what  wonder! 
Is  it  probable  that  such  a  mortal  as  an  eastern  monarch,  such  a 
pampered,  flattered,  idle  mortal,  should  have  attention  or  ca- 
pacity to  a  subject  so  delicate!  A  subject,  enough  to  exercise 
the  subtlest  and  most  acute ! 

What  then  is  it  you  esteem,  said  I,  the  sovereign  good  to  be  ! 
It  should  seem,  by  your  representation,  to  be  something  very 

^  JEnsid,  L  ii.  544.  ^  Shakespear's  Henry  the  Eighth. 

«  Via.  the  Platonic  •  Tusc  Disp.  y.  7. 
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uncommon. — Aak  me  not  the  question,  said  he,  you  know  not 
where  it  will  ca,rrj  ns.  Its  general  idea,  indeed,  is  easy  and 
plun,  but  the  detail  of  particulars  is  perplexed  and  long ;  passions 
and  opinions  for  ever  thwart  us ;  a  paradox  appears  in  almost 
every  advance.  Besides,  did  our  inquiries  succeed  ever  so  happily, 
the  very  subject  itself  is  always  enouffh  to  give  me  pain. — That, 
replied  I,  seems  a  paradox  indeed. — It  is  not,  said  he,  from  any 
prejudice  which  I  have  conceived  against  it ;  for  to  man  I  esteem 
it  the  noblest  in  the  world :  nor  is  it  for  being  a  subject  to  which 
my  ffenius  does  not  lead  me ;  for  no  subject  at  all  times  has  more 
employed  my  attention :  but  the  truth  is,  I  can  scarce  ever  think 
on  it,  but  an  imlucky  story  still  occurs  to  my  mind.  ^' A  certain 
star-gazer,  with  his  telescope  was  once  viewing  the  moon,  and 
describing  her  seas,  her  mountains,  and  her  territories.  Says  a 
clown  to  his  companion,  '  Let  him  spy  what  he  pleases,  we  are 
as  near  to  the  moon  as  he  and  all  his  brethren.  ^^  So  fares  it, 
alas!  with  these,  our  moral  speculations.  Practice  too  often 
creeps,  where  theory  can  soar  r  the  philosopher  proves  as  weak 
as  those  whom  he  most  contemns :  a  mortifying  thought  to  such 
as  well  attend  it. — Too  mortifying,  replied  I,  to  be  long  dwelt  on. 
Give  us  rather  your  general  idea  of  the  sovereign  good  :  this  is 
easy,  from  your  own  account,  however  intricate  the  detail. 

Thus  then,  said  he,  since  you  are  so  urgent,  it  is  thus  that  I 
conceive  it.  The  sovereign  good  is  that,  the  possession  of  which 
renders  us  happy .^ — ^And  how,  said  I,  do  we  possess  it  i  Is  it 
sensual,  or  intellectual ! — There  you  are  entering,  said  he,  upon 
the  detail ;  this  is  beyond  your  question. — Not  a  small  advance, 
said  I,  to  indulge  poor  curiosity  ?  Will  you  raise  me  a  thirst, 
and  be  so  cruel  not  to  allay  it ! — It  is  not,  replied  he,  of  my 
raising,  but  your  own.  Besides,  I  am  not  certain,  should  I  at- 
tempt to  proceed,  whether  you  will  admit  such  authorities  as  it 
is  possible  I  may  vouch. — That,  said  I,  must  be  determined  by 
their  weight  and  character. — Suppose,  said  he,  it  should  be  man- 
kind, the  whole  human  race ;  would  you  not  think  it  something 
strange,  to  seek  of  those  concerning  good,  who  pursue  it  a  thou- 
sand ways,  and  many  of  them  contradictory ! — I  confess,  said  I, 
it  seems  so. — ^And  yet,  continued  he,  were  tnere  a  point  in  which 
such  dissentients  ever  agreed,  this  agreement  would  be  no  mean 
argument  in  favour  of  its  truth  and  justness. — ^But  where,  replied 
I,  is  this  agreement  to  be  found  ? 

He  answered  me  by  asking,  What,  if  it  should  appear  that 
there  were  certain  original  characteristics  .and  preconceptions  of 

'  See  eect  7.  and  note  o.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe, 

*  Kt^^ci  tibI^  &7a9«r,  0/  c^8a/^y«f,  that  in  all  quotations  from  the  DissertationB 

€i9aifjuMf€s:  *^Bj  the  poMesnon  of  things  of  Epictetns,  collected  by  Airian,  the  anthor 

good  are  the  happj  made  happy.**    Pla-  refers  to  the  late  edition  in  two  yolnmet 

ton.  Conviv.  yoI.  ii.  p.  204.  edit.  SerranL  quarto,  published  by  his  learned  and  in- 

Phileb.  Plat  p.  60.  B.    See  Airian  Epict  gcnious  friend,  Mr.  Upton. 
\  Hi.  c.  22. 
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good,*"  which  were  natural,  aniform,  and  common  to  all  men ; 
which  all  recognised  in  their  yarious  pursuits;  and  that  the 
difference  lay  only  in  the  applying  them  to  particulars!* — ^This 

^  The  preconceptions  here  spoken  of  ace  ^wruc^  rSnf  ica06xov:  **a  preconception  is 

called  bf  the  Ijatins  pranotionety  or  a»-  the  natural  apprehension  of  what  is  general, 

ikipalifmet ;  \y  tiie  Greeks  irpoA^!^«if,  or  or  nniversaL^  Die^.  Laert  L  m  s.  54. 

yiotM^  with   the   occasional   epithets  of  See  also  Arrian.  Epict  L  i.  &  22.  L  iii  e.  6. 

roiyal,  Hfifyroi^  or  ^vcucmL  Cic.  de  Natnn  De^.  L  L  e.  16,.  17.     Pint. 

It  is  eyident,  that  all  men,  without  the  de  Placit  Philosoph.  910.  C    Aristot.  de 

least  help  of  art,  exert  a  kind  of  natural  Anim.  iii  11. 

logic ;  can  in  some  degree  relute^aad pioTe^        ^  This  was  called  i^apfuyii  rdr  wpa^^- 

and  render  a  reason.  ^swy  rau  M  pjpovs  oMeus — rkt  ipwrudks 

Now  this  cannot  be  (as  the  meanest  pro-  vpoKfyptts  i^apfi6(€af  re£s  M  fUpcvt  od- 

fioient  in  logic  well  knows)  without  general  vims,  Arr.  Epicl  L  L  e.  23.  ed.  Upt    See 

Ideas,  and  general  propositions,  beainse  a  an  eminent  instance,  illustrating  the  troth 

syllogism  of  particulan  is  an  impossibility ;  of  this  reasonings  in  the  same  uzthor,  L  iv« 

then  must  be  theiefore  some  natural  fiiculty  c  1.  p.  545.  *ZyyoovfjMr  7^,  Brty  &c  Boot 

to  proTide  us  these  generals :  this  fiunlty  de  Cens.  L  ioL  Prosa.  IL  p.  106. 
cannot  be  any  of  the  senses,  fior  they  aU        So  Produs,  in  his  mannscript  eommont 

respect  particulan  only  ;  nor  can  it  be  the  on  the  first  Alcibiades  of  Phrto^  p.  139.   'H 

reasoning  or  syllogizing  fiiculty,  for  this  Koiyii  ical  ibBidtrrpodios  $ryota  r^r  c68ai- 

doea  not  form  such  genenls,  but  use  them  iuhAsm  rf  aitrapitti^  x«^ajmyf»<(M*  vof/ 

when  fonned.    There  only,  therefore^  re-  £r T^p r^  «^««^ ro^nsricid ri  atfnymf. 

mains  the  fiwulty  called  rods,  that  is  to  icol  4pat  8^  vdXt^  2hr«9  ^rraS0a  icak  6  *AXKtr 

lay,  the  indoctiTe  fiiculty ;   the  fiKulty,  fitdhis  KaropBoi  fji^y  Kterii  rii¥  ftft(oi^ 

which,  by  induction  of  similar  indiriduals,  (f^dXXerw  m  Korrk  riiy  isifrrwairo^turu^, 

forms  out  of  the  particular  and  the  many,  SvAAeTlferw  y^  effrwf  *  iyit  tia  e^A**» 

what  is  general  and  one.    This  species  of  ica27^jros,Kal^t\ovs,icalirAoiiTorc6M|u»r* 

apprehension    is   OTidently  our  fint  and  6  Maifmr  Arci^e^r  fy«^  (i^hf)  ArcrSc^s, 

•ariiest  knowledge ;  because  all  knowledge  o^ffoiV  5rc  /jAp  d  wbJkU/uN^  ia^^t^  ii\if94f 

by  reasoning  dates  its  osigin  finm  it;  and  tri  9h  mMs  •bitdfimt^,  ^wv94s'  t^  yovr 

because,  except  these  two,  no  other  know-  ifv/ar4peurfM  ^cvSis  hit  riir  iXMrovou  jcol 

ledge  is  possible.  ofhus  ^bf^^is  ictd  rhw  ^iX^yor,  icol  rhv 

As,  thercfiwe,  every  ear,  not  absolutdy  ^iAoxp4^'>^m^>  ^  ramfif  rj^midfUifovt*  i 

depraved,  is  able  to  make  some  general  ja^p  tV  ^H'^  ^  '^  xHlM''^*  rlBerm  rh 

distinctions  of  sound ;  and,  in  like  manner,  iyaB^tt.  irt  9^  v-Sx  rh  i^vrhy  ifyaJBhy^  KBOfiv 

every  eye,  with  respect  to  objects  of  vision ;  iirrw  abrois.  iced  ffw^xAmi  ^danu,  rhs  fnkw 

and  as  this  general  use  of  these  focidties,  /MiCmn  rmp  itpo^iamtP  tttM/rti  ri#mnr, 

by  being  diAised  through  all  individuals,,  Aw^rfir tfawf^mfompumlL  ^w»  Kifyav  roArma 

may  be  called  common  hearing,,  and  com-  irpo^BdAAoKrcf ,  rhs  tk  Mfrrom  imh  ^ar- 

mon  vision,  as  opposed  to  those  more  ao-  rwrlas^  kich  olaiHia'^MS,  kirh  rwv  hXvfmp 

euate  energies,  peculiar  onlj  to  artists;  wpo^iporroL  waBSMf  Si^  moI  ra^cur  fUr 

so  fitfee  it  with  respect  to  the  intellect  tto^^porrat  «p^  dxM^^aM^  dMiraa   M 

There  are  truths,  or  universals,  of  so  ob-  d/io^^roMri.  rd  fUr  71^  vc(^  jicpcoytoi;  jkoI 

vious  a  kind,  that  every  mind,  or  intellect,  huurrdtrt^s  hrrw  vXrta  reus  ipvxms'  rt- 

not  absolutely  depraved,  without  Ae  least  rowueit  ydp  itrrt,  Ktd  Smwwm,  md  rmdrrei 

help  of  art,  can  hardly  £ail  to  leoegnise  r^  ir  ilp^  wtSr  6  tk  Xiyt  itotpds  iari 

theoL    The  recognition  of  these,  or  at  least  sravt^  kSl  ii  rov  >Jyov  xpofioX^'  ircd  9i& 

the  ability  to  recognise  them,  is    called  roi>ro  K0IN02  O  EPMH2  tra  9^  atol 

ifofhr  Mws,  **  conmion  sense,^  as  being  a  1i$utih  abrov  vofiftfv^tfa  rV  i^frm^^" 
sense  common  to  all,  except  lunatics  and        **  The  universal  and  unperverted  idea  of 

ideotSb  man  characterises   happiness  by  self-suf- 

Further:  as  this  power  is  called  itoofhs  tuAencj:   for  with  whomever   well-being 

MVff,  so  the  sevend  propoiitions,  which  are  exists,  with  them  the  sel^ufllcient  exista 

its  proper  objecta^  are  called  irpoKfy^tiSy  or  also.     You  see,  therefore,  how  here  again 

preeonoeptions,  as  being  previous  to  all  other  Alcibiades  is  right  as  to  his  major  proposition, 

ooneeptions.   It  is  easy  to  gather  fimm  what  but  mistaken  as  to  the  minor.    For  thus  it 

haa  been  said,  that  these  meA4^wii  mast  be  ia  he  syllogiaea:  '  I,  on  aoeount  of  my  per> 

general,  as  being  fi>rmed  oy  induction ;  a*  son,  and  fimulv,  and  friends,  and  wealth, 

alao]iataral,bybeiag-coDmiDBtoaanen,and  am  happy.    The  person  happy  ii  superior 

previous  to  all  instruelion.  Hence,  thecefbre,  to  wamt ;  therefore  am  I  supnior  to  want* 

their  definition:  "Eon  8*  ii  wp6\ff^iSyllvpQta  Now  that  the  person  happy  is  superior  to' 
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reqniieB,  nid  I,  to  be  illuBtrated. — As  if,  contimnd  he,  a  com- 
pany of  trayeUeis,  in  aome  wide  forest,  were  all  intending  for 
one  city,  but  each  by  a  rout  peculiar  to  himself:  the  roads,  in- 
deed, would  be  yarious,  and  many,  perhaps,  false ;  but  all  who 
tiaydled  would  haye  one  end  in  yiew. — It  is  evident,  said  I,  they 
would. — So  fares  it,  then,  added  he,  with  mankind  in  pursuit 
of  good :  the  ways,  indeed,  are  many,  but  what  they  seek  is 
one. 

For  instance :  did  you  eyer  hear  oi  any  one,  who,  in  pursuit  of 
their  good,  were  for  liying  the  life  of  a  bird,  an  insect,  or  a  fish  ?— * 
None. — ^And  why  not  I — It  would  be  inconsistent,  answered  I, 
with  their  nature. — You  see,  then,  said  he,  they  all  agree  in  this, 
that  what  they  pursue,  ought  to  be  consistent,  and  agreeable  to 
their  proper  nature. — -So  ought  it,  said  I,  undoubtedly. — If  so, 
continued  he,  one  preconception  is  discovered,  which  is  commoo 
to  good  in  general ;  it  is,  that  ^^  all  good  is  supposed  something 
agreeable  to  nature.^^ — This,  indeed,  replied  I,  seems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands. 

But  again,  said  he,  is  there  a  man  scarcely  to  be  found  of  a 
temper  so  tndy  mortified,  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  lowest,  and 
shortest  necessaries  of  life!  who  aims  not,  if  he  be  able,  at 
something  further,  something  better ! — I  replied,  scarcely  odc. — 
Do  not  multitudes  pursue,  said  he,  infinite  objects  of  desire, 
aicdmowledged  every  one  of  them  to  be  in  no  respect  necessaries! 
exquisite  viands,  delicious  wines,  splendid  apparel,  cnrious  gar- 
dens;-magnificent  apartments  adorned  with  pictures  and  sculp- 
ture ;  music  and  poetry,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  elegant  arts ! — 
It  is  evident,  said  I. — If  it  be,  continued  he,  it  riiould  seem  that 
they  all  considered  the  chief  or  sovereign  good,  not  to  be  that 
which  conduces  to  bare  existence,  or  mere  being ;  for  to  this  the 
necessaries  alone  are  adequate. — I  replied,  they  were. — But  if 
not  this,  it  must  be  somewhat  conducive  to  that  which  is  superior 
to  mere  being. — ^It  must. — ^And  what,  ccmtinued  he,  can  this  be, 
but  well-being!  well-being,  under  the  various  diapes  in  which 
differing  opinions  paint  it !    Or  can  you  suggest  any  thing  else  !- 


vanft,  m  tnn ;  Imt  that  h«  mm  lisppy,  wtm  pontionB  aze  produced  horn,  imoginaliini, 

fclw.    The  contluaon,  theiefoie»  i»  fidae  from  aeiue,  and  from  inational  pasuona. 

thioogh  the  minor  proposition.  And  hence  it  is,  that  about  these  last  thejr 

**  It  is  Ans  also  yon  win  find  the  lover  of  differ  one  with  another,  while  in  the  former 

pleacnie,  and  the  lover  of  money,  enxng'  in  they  all  agre&    The  passions,  indeed,  may 

liieir  reasonings  through  the  same  propo-  be  considered  within  the  souJs  of  men  aa 

sition.     For  one  of  tJ^m  lays  down  uie  the  canses  of  division  and  distance ;   for 

gaod  ef  man  to  be  pleaaore,  the  other  to  be  Aey  are  Titanic,  and  distract  and  tear  onr 

riches ;  bat  that  erery  thing  desirable  is  intellect  to  pieces.    But  reason  is  the  same 

good,  this  they  possess  in  common,  and  and  common  to  all,  as  is  also  the  focnlty  of 

aaent  to  on  both  side&  speech,  the  medium  of  its  promulgation. 

<^Itim7besaid,iodBad,uuv«rBa]ly,that  And  hence  it  ia  that  Hennas  (tha  type  of 

an  fD^Tidnala  ptodnoe  the  general  propo-  rational  discourse)  is  caUed  '  coounon*  and 

Mama^  whath  tiiey  tary  dawn,  from  their  '  nnivenal,*  if  we  may  be  allowad  to  give  ef 

rtiBiiiiai  or  nnivenal  ideas,  and  from  the  him  an  etiiical  ezphamtion.** 
focolty  of  reason :  but  that  th«ir  minor  pro- 
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I  replied,  I  could  not. — Mark  here,  then,  continued  he,  anothec 
preconception,  in  which  they  all  affree:  the  sovereign  good  is 
somewhat  conducive,  not  to  mere  being,  but  to  well-being. — I 
replied,  it  had  so  appeared. 

Again,  continued  he,  what  labour,  what  expense,  to  procure 
those  rarities  which  our  own  poor  country  is  unable  to  afford 
us?  How  is  the  world  ransacked  to  its  utmost  verges,  and 
luxury  and  arts  imported  from  every  quarter !  Nay,  more,  how 
do  we  baffle  nature  herself;  invert  her  order ;  seek  the  vegetables 
of  spring  in  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  winter^s  ice  during  the 
heats  of  summer? — I  replied,  we  did. — And  what  disappoint- 
ment, what  remorse,  when  endeavours  fail  ? — It  is  true. — ^If  this, 
then,  be  evident,  said  be,  it  should  seem,  that  whatever  we 
desire  as  our  chief  and  sovereign  good,  is  '*  something  which,  as 
iar  as  possible,  we  would  accommodate  to  all  places  and  times.**^ — 
I  answered,  so  it  appeared. — See,  then,  said  he,  another  of  its 
characteristics,  another  preconception. 

But  further  still ;  what  contests  for  wealth  ?  what  scrambling 
for  property  ?  what  perils  in  the  pursuit,  what  solicitude  in  the 
maintenance  ?  And  why  all  this  ?  To  what  purpose,  what  end  i 
Or  is  not  the  reason  plain?  Is  it  not,  that  wealth  may  con- 
tinually procure  us  whatever  we  fancy  good ;  and  make  that 
perpetual,  which  would  otherwise  be  transient? — I  replied,  it 
seemed  so. — Is  it  not  further  desired,  as  supplying  us  from  our- 
selves, when,  without  it,  we  must  be  beholden  to  the  benevolence 
of  others,  and  depend  on  their  caprice  for  all  that  we  enjoy  ? — 
It  is  true,  said  I,  this  seems  a  reason. 

Again ;  Is  not  power  of  every  degree  as  much  contested  for 
as  wealth  ?  Are  not  magistracies,  honours,  principalities,  and 
empire,  the  subjects  of  strife,  and  everlasting  contention? — I 
replied,  they  were. — And  why,  said  he,  this  ?  To  obtain  what 
end  ?  Is  it  not  to  help  us,  like  wealth,  to  the  possession  of  what 
we  desire  ?  Is  it  not  further  to  ascertain,  to  secure  our  enjoy- 
ments ;  that  when  others  would  deprive  us,  we  may  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  them  ? — I  replied,  it  was. 

Or  to  invert  the  whole.  Why  are  there  who  seek  recesses  the 
most  distant  and  retired  ?''  fly  courts  and  power,  and  submit  to 
parsimony  and  obscurity?  Why  all  this,  but  from  the  same 
intention  ?  From  an  opinion  that  small  possessions,  used  mode- 
rately, are  permanent ;  that  larger  possessions  raise  envy,  and 
are  more  frequently  invaded ;  that  the  safety  of  power  and 
dignity  is  more  precarious  than  that  of  retreat ;  and  that  there- 
in Molti  autem  et  sunt,  et  fuenint,  qui  prinm  est  sic  vivere,  at  velis.  Quare  cam 
earn,  qaam  dico,  tranqaillitaton  expetentes,  hoc  commane  fit  potentise  copidorom  com 
a  negotiis  pablicis  se  removerint,  ad  othim-  iis,  qaos  dixi,  otiosis :  alteri  se  adipisci  id 
qae  perfogerint  His  idem  propositam  fait,  posse  arbitrantur,  si  opes  magoas  habeant  ; 
qaod  legibus  ;  ut  ne  qaa  re  egerent,  ne  cai  alteri  si  content!  sint  et  suo,  et  parro.  CSe.> 
poxerent,  libertate  aterentar :  cajus  pro-    de  Offic.  1.  i.  c  20,  21. 
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fore  they  have  chosen  what  is  most  eligible  upon  the  whole  t — 
It  is  not,  said  I,  improbable,  that  they  act  by  some  such  motive. 

Do  you  not  see,  then,  continued  he,  two  or  three  more  pre- 
conceptions of  the  sovereign  good,  which  are  sought  for  by  all, 
as  essential  to  constitute  it! — And  what,  said  I,  are  these! — 
That  it  should  not  be  transient,  nor  derived  from  the  will  of 
others,  nor  in  their  power  to  take  away ;  but  be  durable,  self- 
derived,  and  (and  if  I  may  use  the  expression)  indeprivable. — 
I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  so. — But  we  have  already  founcf  it 
to  be  considered  as  something  agreeable  to  our  nature ;  con- 
ducive, not  to  mere  being,  but  to  well-being ;  and  what  we  aim 
to  have  accommodate  to  all  places  and  times. — We  have. 

There  may  be  other  characteristics,  said  he,  but  these  I  think 
sufficient.  See  then  its  idea;  behold  it,  as  collected  from  the 
original,  natural,  and  universal  preconceptions  of  all  mankind. 
The  sovereign  good,^  they  have  taught  us,  ought  to  be  some- 
thing, "  agreeable  to  our  nature ;  conducive  to  well-being ;  ac- 
commodate to  all  places  and  times ;  durable,  self-derived,  and 
indeprivable.'" — Your  account,  said  I,  appears  just. 

'  The  original  preconceptions  of  the  so-  completur,  si  id  poadt  amitti  ?   Nihil  enim 

rereign  good  here  redted,  may  be  jnstiBed  intemrescere,  nihil  exstingui,  &c     Ka2  ris 

by  the  following  authorities,  from  among  alhii    ^  cffpoio,  V   ^   rvx^v   i/iwo9(<rai 

many  irhicli  are  omitted.  S^oroi,   ob    \4yof    Kaitrap    ^    Kedarapos 

Affreeable  to  nature. — ^Neqne  nlla  alia  in  ^lAos,  iAAd  ic6pa^,  a^Xifr^s,  irvp^rhs,  A\\a 

le,  nisi  in  natnia,  qusiendmn  esse  illud  rpitr/xipia;  ^  5*  tCpout  o&Siy  o9t90S  Ixcc 

fimnmom   bonom,  quo  omnia  referrentur.  ift  rh  9niveK^s  icol  iLytfifSBurrop :  ^And 

Cic  Acad.  L  i.  c.  5.  p.  27.  edit  Daris.  what  sort  of  happiness  is  this,  which  any 

Chudmcive  to  wdl-being, — Epictetus  calls  thing  intervening  may  embarrass  ;  I  say 

that  **  truth  or  knowledge,  which  respects  not  Cesar,  or  CsBsar*s  friend,  but  a  crow,  a 

our  fmI   happiness,*^  (r^r  &\^dciw  r^v  piper,  a  ferer,  a  thousand  things  beside  F 

wcpl  TiTY  cvdcu/toF^os) ;  the  **  truth  or  know-  Happiness,  surely,  implies  nothing  so  much 

ledge  which  regards  not  mere  liring,  but  as  perpetuity,  and  being  superior  to  hinr 

which  conduces  to  living  well,**  (oo  r^v  deranoe  or  impediment.**  Arrian.Epictl.iT. 

vcp2  rov  piw,  kKhA  T^r  'wp6s  rh  c2  ^y.)  c  4.  p.  585.  edit  Upt    See  also  1.  iL  c.  1 1. 

Arrian.  Epict  L  L  c.  4.  p.  28.  edit  Upt  p.  227. 

Ki  KowoX  wtpl  Mcufwrtas  l^vyouu,rh  fyv        Sdf-derived. — Atque    hoc    dabitis,    ut 

irarek   ^uo-ir,  koX  rhv  jcard  ^^of  $lov,  opinor,  si  modo  sit  aliqiiid  esse  beatum,  id 

€v9aiftovlaif  \4yowrv  irpbs  tk  ro&rois,  rh  oportere  totum  poni  in  potestate  sapientis : 

c9  ^y,  Kcd  rh  ^Z  fiiovp,  jcal  r^p  tvCuiav,  nam,  si  amitti  vita  beata  potest,  beata  esse 

MatfLoyiay  ^aaXv  tlvai :  *^  Our  common  non  potest    Cic  de  Fin.  L  iL  c  27.  p.  163. 

preconceptions  concerning  happiness  call  it,  Kol  rols  pJkv  kot   iX'fiBttay  itcutoTs  tva  /i^ 

the  Hving  according   to   nature ;   fiirther  ircpixfvrn  6  itrOpcairos,  ^  atn^  [ol  Ocol] 

than  this,  they  say  it  is  living  or  existing  t^  itom  fo^rro :  **  That  man  might  not  fall 

well,  the  lifc  of  well-being.    Alex.  Aphrod.  into  real  evils,  the  gods  have  put  the  whole 

vcpl  ^X*  P*  '^7.  edit  AJd.  in  his  own  power.**    M.  Ant  1.  ii.  s.  11. 

Aecommodaie  to  all  places  and  times. —  Ti   ydp    iartv^  h   Cnrft    iras    AyOpwiros ; 

Antoninus,  speaking  of  iJiat  happiness  which  €vara9^ycu,  c^Soi^i^crcu,  ntivra  &5  04\si 

he  deemed  our  sovereign  good,  ceJIs  it  some-  rouTy^  fiii  ic«Xu€<r0ai,  /ai}8*  ia^aryKd^faBm : 

thing  which  was  in  our  power,  iramaxov  **  For  what  is  it  that  every  man  seeks  ? 

ml    dnjrcfcfis,  **  everywhere    and    pcrpe-  To  be  securely  fixed,  to  be  happy,  to  do  all 

tnally,**  L  vii.  s.  54.  things  according  to  his  own  will,  not  to  be 

Dura&Uf  and  indeprkxible. — Nisi  stabili  hindered,  not  to  be  compelled.**    Arrian. 

et  fizo  et  permanente  bono,  beatus  esse  Epict  1.  iv.  c.  1.  p.  539,  540.     Aristotle 

nemo  potest.  Tusc  Disp.  1.  v.  c.  14.  p.  372.  joins  self-derived  and  indeprivable  in  his 

edit  Davia.     So,  immediately  after,  in  the  idea  of  good :  TityciBhy  8i  ouctToy  ri  Ktbt 

same  page :  An  dubium  est,  quin  nihil  sit  Hwratpalptroy  tlyai  futyr€v6fi€6a.  Eth.  Nic; 

habendum  in  eo   gencrc,  quo  vita  beata  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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It  matters,  continued  he,  little,  how  they  err  in  the  applica- 
tion ;  if  they  covet  that  as  agreeable  to  nature,  which  is  in  itself 
most  contrary ;  if  they  would  have  that  as  durable,  which  is  in 
itself  most  transient ;  that  as  independent,  and  their  own,  which 
is  most  precarious  and  servile.  It  is  enough  for  us,  if  we  know 
their  aim ;  enough,  if  we  can  discover,  what  it  is  they  propose ; 
the  means  and  method  may  be  absurd,  as  it  happens. — I  an- 
swered, their  aim  was  sufficient  to  prove  what  he  had  asserted. 

It  is  true,  replied  he,  it  is  abundantly  sufficient.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  even  though  this  were  ever  so  certain,  it  would  not  be 
altogether  foreign,  were  we  to  examine,  how  they  act ;  how 
they  succeed  in  applying  these  universals  to  particular  subjects. 
Should  they  be  found  just  in  the  application,  we  need  look  no 
further :  the  true  sovereign  good  would  of  course  be  plain  and 
obvious ;  and  we  should  have  no  more  to  do,  than  to  follow  the 
beaten  road. — It  is  granted,  replied  I :  but  what  if  they  err  ? — 
Time  enough  for  that,  said  he,  when  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
do.  We  ought  first  to  inform  ourselves,  whether  they  may  not 
possibly  be  in  the  right. — I  submitted,  and  begged  him  to  pro- 
ceed his  own  way. 

III.  Will  you,  then,  said  he,  in  this  disquisition  into  human 
conduct,  allow  me  this :  That  such,  as  is  the  species  of  life,  which 
every  one  chooses ;  such  is  his  idea  of  happiness,  such  his  con- 
ception of  the  sovereign  good ! — I  seem,  said  I,  to  comprehend 
you,  but  should  be  glad  you  would  illustrate. — His  meaning,  he 
answered,  was  no  more  than  this :  if  a  man  prefer  a  life  of 
industry,  it  is  because  he  has  an  idea  of  happiness  in  wealth ;  if 
he  prefers  a  life  of  gaiety,  it  is  from  a  like  idea  concerning 
pleasure.  And  the  same,  we  say,  holds  true  in  every  other 
mstance. — I  told  him,  it  must,  certainly. 

And  can  you  recollect,  said  he,  any  life,  but  what  is  a  life  of 
business,  or  of  leisure  ? — I  answered,  none. — And  is  not  the 
great  end  of  business  either  power  or  wealth? — It  is. — Must  not 
every  life  therefore  of  business  be  either  political  or  lucrative  ? — 
It  must. — Again,  are  not  intellect  and  sense  the  souPs  leading 
powers? — They  are. — And  in  leisure,  are  we  not  ever  seeking 
to  gratify  one  or  the  other? — We  are.  Must  not  every  life 
therefore  of  leisure  be  either  pleasurable  or  contemplative  ? — If 
you  confine  pleasure,  said  I,  to  sense,  I  think  it  necessarily  must. 
' — If  it  be  not  so  confined,  said  he,  we  confound  all  inquiry. — 
Allow  it. 

Mark,  then,  said  he,  the  two  grand  genera^  the  lives  of  business 
and  of  leisure :  mark  also  the  subordinate  species ;  the  political 
and  lucrative,  the  contemplative  and  pleasurable."  Can  you 
think  of  any  other,  which  these  will  not  include? — I  replied,  I 
knew  of  none. — It  is  possible,  indeed,  said  he,  that  there  may 
be  other  lives  framed,  by  the  blending  of  these,  two  or  more 

">  This  fonrfbld  distinction  of  lives  is  mentioned  in  Aristotle^s  Ethics,  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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of  them  together.  But  if  we  separate  with  accuracy,  we  shall  find 
that  here  they  all  terminate. — I  replied,  so  it  seemed  probable. 

If,  then,  continued  he,  we  would  be  exact  in  our  inquiry,  we 
must  examine  these  four  lives,  and  mark  their  consequences.  It 
18  thus  only  we  shall  learn,  how  far  those,  who  embrace  them, 
find  that  good  and  happiness,  which  we  know  they  al\  pursue. — 
I  made  answer.  It  seemed  necessary,  and  I  should  willingly 
attend  him. 

IV.  To  begin  then,  said  he,  with  the  political  life.  Let  us 
see  the  good,  usually  sought  after  here.  To  a  private  man,  it  is 
the  favour  of  some  prince,  or  commonwealth ;  the  honours  and 
emoluments  derived  from  this  favour ;  the  court  and  homage  of 
mankind  ;  the  power  of  commanding  others.  To  a  prince,  it  is 
the  same  thing  nearly,  only  greater  in  degree;  a  larger  com- 
mand ;  a  stricter  and  more  servile  homage ;  glory,  conquest,  and 
extended  empire.  Am  I  right  in  my  description ! — I  replied,  I 
thought  he  was. — Whether,  then,  said  he,  all  this  deserves  the 
name  of  good  or  not,  I  do  not  controvert.  Be  it  one  or  the 
other,  it  affects  not  our  inquiry.  All  that  I  would  ask  concern- 
in?  it  is  this,  do  you  not  think  it  a  eood  (if  it  really  be  one) 
delved  from  forei^  and  external  cause!  f-Undoubtedlj,  repUed 
I. — It  cannot  come  then  from  ourselves,  or  be  self-derived  ? — It 
cannot. — And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  its  duration  and  stability ! 
Is  it  so  firm  and  lasting,  that  we  cannot  be  depriyed  of  it ! — I 
should  imagine,  said  I,  quite  otherwise. — You  insist  not,  then, 
said  he,  on  my  appealing  to  history  i  You  acknowledge  the  fate 
of  favourites,  of  empires,  and  their  owners! — I  replied,  I  did. 

If  so,  said  he,  it  should  seem  that  this  political  good,  which 
they  seek,  corresponds  not  to  the  preconceptions  of  being  durable 
and  indeprivable. — Far  from  it. — ^But  it  appeared,  just  before, 
not  to  be  self-derived. — It  did. — You  see,  then,  said  he,  that  in 
three  of  our  preconceptions  it  entirely  fails. — So,  indeed,  said  I, 
it  appears. 

But,  further.  Raid  he,  we  are  told  of  this  good,  that  in  the 
possession  it  is  attended  with  anxiety ;  and  that  when  lost,  it  is 
usually  lost  with  ignominy  and  disgrace ;  nay,  often  with  prose- 
cutions and  the  bitterest  resentments ;  with  mulcts,  with  exile, 
and  death  itself. — It  is  frequently,  said  I,  the  case. — How,  then, 
said  he,  can  it  answer  that  other  preconception,  of  contributing 
to  our  well-being  ?  Can  that  contribute  to  well-being  whose  con- 
sequences lead  to  calamity,  and  whose  presence  implies  anxiety! 
— This,  it  must  be  confessed,  said  I,  appears  not  probable. 

But,  once  more,  said  he,  there  are  certain  habits,  or  disposi- 
tions of  mind,  called  sincerity,  generosity,  candour,  plain-dealing, 
justice,  honour,  honesty,  and  the  like. — There  are :  and  it  has 
been  generally  believed,  that  these  are  agreeable  to  nature. — 
Assuredly. — ^But  it  has  been  as  generally  believed,  that  the  po- 
litical good  we  speak  of,  is  often  not  to  be  acquired  but  by 
habits  contrary  to  these ;  and  which,  if  these  are  natural,  must 
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of  necessity  be  unnatural. — What  habits,  said  I,  do  you  mean! 
— Flattery,  answered  he,  dissimulation,  intrigue :  upon  oc- 
casion, perhaps  iniquity,  falsehood,  and  fraud. — It  is  possible, 
indeed,  said  I,  that  these  may  sometimes  be  thought  necessary. 
— How,  then,  said  he,  can  that  good  be  agreeable  to  nature, 
which  cannot  be  acquired,  but  by  habits  contrary  to  nature  i — 
Your  argument,  said  I,  seems  just. 

If,  then,  said  he,  we  have  reasoned  rightly,  and  our  conclusions 
may  be  depended  on,  it  should  seem  that  the  supposed  good, 
which  the  political  life  pursues,  corresponds  not,  in  any  instance, 
to  our  preconceptions  of  the  sovereign  good. — I  answered,  so  it 
appeared. 

V.  Let  us  quit,  then,  said  he,  the  political  life,  and  pass  to  the 
lucrative.  The  object  of  this  is  wealth. — ^Admit  it. — And  is  it 
not  too  often,  said  he,  the  case,  that,  to  acquire  this,  we  are 
tempted  to  employ  some  of  those  habits  which  we  have  just 
condemned  as  unnatural  I  Such,  I  mean,  as  fraud,  falsehood,  in* 
justice,  and  the  like  t — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  too  often. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  esteem,  the 
friendship,  and  love  of  mankind  i  Are  they  worth  having  i  Is 
it  agreeable,  think  yon,  to  nature,  to  endeavour  to  deserve  them ! 
— Agreeable,  said  I,  to  nature,  beyond  dispute. — If  so,  then  to 
merit  hatred  and  contempt,  said  he,  must  needs  be  contrary  to  na- 
ture.— Undoubtedly. — And  is  there  any  thing  which  so  certainly 
paerits  hatred  and  contempt,  as  a  mere  lucrative  life,  spent  in  the 
uniform  pursuit  of  wealth ! — I  replied,  I  believed  there  was  no- 
thing.— If  so,  said  he,  then,  as  to  corresponding  with  our  pre- 
conceptions, the  lucrative  good,  in  this  respect,  fares  no  better 
than  the  political. — It  appears  not. 

And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  anxiety!  Is  not  both  the  pos- 
session and  pursuit  of  wealth,  to  those  who  really  love  it,  ever 
anxious ! — It  seems  so. — And  why  anxious,  but  from  a  certainty 
of  its  instability ;  from  an  experience,  how  obnoxious  it  is  to 
every  cross  event ;  how  easy  to  be  lost  and  transferred  to  others, 
by  the  same  fraud  and  rapine  which  acquired  it  to  ourselves  I 
This  is,  indeed,  the  tritest  of  all  topics.  The  poets  and  orators 
have  long  ago  exhausted  it. — It  is  true,  said  I,  they  have. — May 
we  not  venture,  then,  said  he,  upon  the  whole,  to  pass  the  same 
sentence  on  the  lucrative  life,  as  we  have  already  on  the  political, 
that  it  proposes  not  a  good,  correspondent  to  those  preconcep- 
tions, by  which  we  would  all  be  governed  in  the  good,  which  we 
are  all  seeking! — I  answered,  we  might  justly. 

VI.  If,  then,  neither  the  lucrative  life,  nor  the  political,  said 
he,  procure  that  good  which  we  desire,  shall  we  seek  it  from 
the  pleasurable !    Shall  we  make  pleasure  our  goddess ! 

Pleasure, 
Whom  love  attends,  and  soft  desire,  and  words 
Alluring,  apt  the  steadiest  heart  to  bend." 

"  Alluding  to  Homer,  Iliad.  X  214. 
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So  says  the  poet,  and  plausible  his  doctrinc-^PIausible,  said  I, 
indeed. 

Lei  it,  then,  continued  he,  be  a  pleasurable  world ;  a  race  of 
harmless,  loying  animals;  an  Elysian  temperature  of  sunshine  and 
shade.  Let  the  earth,  in  every  quarter,  resemble  our  own  dear 
country ;  where  never  was  a  frost,  never  a  fog,  never  a  day  but 
was  delicious  and  serene. — I  was  a  little  embarrassed  at  this  un- 
expected flight,  until  recollecting  myself,  I  told  him,  (but  still 
with  some  surprise,)  that,  in  no  degree  to  disparage  either  my 
country  or  my  countrjrmen,  I  had  never  found  either  so  exquisite 
as  he  now  supposed  them. — There  are,  then,  it  seems,  said  he, 
in  the  natural  world,  and  even  in  our  own  beloved  country,  such 
things  as  storms  and  tempests,  as  pinching  colds  and  scorching 
heats. — I  replied,  there  were. — And  consequent  to  these,  disease, 
and  iumine,  and  infinite  calamities. — There  are. — And  in  the 
civil  or  human  world,  we  have  discord  and  contention ;  or,  (as 
the  poet  better  describes  it,**) 

Crael  reTenge,  and  nnoorouB  despite. 
Disloyal  txeaaon,  and  heart-burning  hate. 

— We  have. — Alas !  then,  poor  pleasure !  where  is  that  good, 
accommodate  to  every  time ;  suited  to  every  place ;  self-derived, 
not  dependent  on  foreign  external  causes !  Can  it  be  pleasure, 
on  such  a  changeable,  such  a  turbulent  spot  as  this  t — I  replied, 
I  thought  not. 

And  what,  indeed,  were  the  world,  said  he,  modelled  to  a 
temperature  the  most  exact  i  Were  the  rigours  of  the  seasons 
never  more  to  be  known;  nor  wars,  devastations,  famines,  or 
diseases  I  Admitting  all  this,  (which  we  know  to  be  impossible,) 
can  we  find  still  in  pleasure  that  lengthened  duration,  which  we 
consider  as  an  essential,  to  constitute  the  sovereign  good  f  Ask 
the  glutton,  the  drinker,  the  man  of  gaiety  and  intrigue,  whether 
thej  know  any  enjoyment  not  to  be  cancelled  by  satiety! 
which  does  not  hastily  pass  away  into  the  tedious  intervals  of 
indifference !  Or  yielding  all  this,  too,  (which  we  know  cannot 
be  yielded,)  where  are  we  to  find  our  good,  how  possess  it  in 
age !  in  that  eve  of  life,  declining  age,  when  the  power  of  sense, 
on  which  all  depends,  like  the  setting  sun,  is  gradually  for- 
saking us! 

I  should  imagine,  said  I,  that  pleasure  was  no  mean  adversary, 
since  you  emplov,  in  attacking  her,  so  much  of  your  rhetoric. 
— Without  heedmg  what  I  said,  he  pursued  his  subject. — Beside, 
if  this  be  our  good,  our  happiness,  and  our  end,  to  what  purpose 
powers,  which  bear  no  relation  to  it!  Why  memory!  why 
reason  !  Mere  sensation  might  have  been  as  exquisite,  had  we 
been  flies  or  earthworms.  Or  can  it  be  proved  otherwise ! — I  re- 
plied, I  could  not  say. — No  animal,  continued  he,  possesses  its 
faculties  in  vain.     And  shall  man  derive  no  good  from  his  best, 

"  Spenoer^i  Fairy  Queen,  book  iL  cant  7.  stanx.  22. 
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his  most  eminent !  from  that,  which,  of  all,  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self!  For  as  to  growth  and  nutrition,  they  are  not  wanting  to 
the  meanest  vegetable ;  and  for  senses,  there  are  animals  which, 
perhaps,  exceed  us  in  them  all. 

VII.  This  seems,  said  I,  no  mean  argument  in  favour  of  con- 
templation. The  contemplative  life  gives  reason  all  the  scope 
which  it  can  desire. — And  of  all  lives,  answered  he,  would  it 
surely  be  the  best,  did  we  dwell,  like  Milton^s  Uriel,  in  the  sun  s 
bright  circle.  Then  might  we  plan,  indeed,  the  most  romantic 
kind  of  happiness.  Stretched  at  ease,  without  trouble  or  mo- 
lestation, we  might  pass  our  days  contemplating  the  universe, 
tracing  its  beauty ;  lost  in  wonder,  ravished  with  ecstacy,  and  I 
know  not  what :  but  here,  alas !  on  this  sublunary,  this  turbulent 
spot,  (as  we  called  it  not  long  since,)  how  little  is  this,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  practicable !  Fogs  arise  which  dim  our  prospects, 
the  cares  of  life  perpetually  molest  us :  is  contemplation  suited 
to  a  place  like  this  ? — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  not  extremely. 
— How,  then,  is  it  the  sovereign  good,  which  should  be  accom- 
modate to  every  place  ? — I  replied,  it  seemed  not  probable. 

But,  further,  said  he,  can  we  enjoy  the  sovereign  good,  and  be 
at  the  same  time  vexed,  and  agitated  by  passion  i  Does  not  this 
seem  a  paradox  I — I  answered,  it  did. — Suppose,  then,  an  event 
were  to  happen,  not  an  inundation  or  massacre,  but  an  ac- 
quaintance only  drop  a  disrespectful  word ;  ^  a  servant  chance  to 
break  a  favourite  piece  of  furniture :  wh^t  would  instruct  us  to 
endure  this?  contemplation,  theory,  abstractions? — Why  not? 
said  I. — ^No,  replied  he,  with  warmth,  (quoting  the  poet,)  not 

Tho*  all  the  stun 
Thou  knew*8t  by  name  ;  and  all  the  etherial  powers.* 

For  does  not  experience  teach  us,  abundantly  teach  us,  that  our 
deepest  philosophers,  as  to  temper  and  behaviour,  are  as  very 
children  for  the  most  part,  as  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  ? 
A  little  more  arrogance,  perhaps,  from  presumption  of  what  they 
know,  but  not  a  grain  more  of  magnanimity,  of  candour,  and 
calm  endurance. 

You  are  somewhat  too  severe,  said  I,  in  censuring  of  all. 
There  are  better  and  worse  among  them,  as  among  others. — 
The  difference  is  no  way  proportioned,  said  he,  to  the  quantity 
of  their  knowledge ;  so  that  whatever  be  its  cause,  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  their  speculations.  Besides,  can  you  really  imagine, 
we  came  here  only  to  think?    'Is  acting  a  circumstance  which 

P  See  AiTian  Epict.  L  !▼.  c  4.  which  4  Par.  Lost,  book  ziL  576. 

chapter  is  peculiarly  addressed  to  the  seekers  ^  Etenim   cognitio  contemplatioqne  na- 

of  leisure,  retirement,  and  study.     Part  of  tons  manca   quodammodo  atque  inchoata 

it  has  been  already  quoted,  p.  49,  note  /.  Ktd  sit,  si  nulla  actio  remm  consequatur.    Ea 

rls  afhri  ^  ci^poto,  &c.     See  also  the  same  autem  actio  in  hominum  commodis  tuendis 

author,  1.  iy.  c.  1.  p.  567.    XlSs  iuco^is,  &c  maxime  cemitur.     Cic  de  Offic.  L  i.  c  43. 

and    of   the   Dialogue   here   commented.  The  whole  chapter,  as  well  as  the  subae- 

p.  45.  quent,  is  well  worthy  of  pemsaL 
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is  foreign  to  our  character!  Why  then  so  many  social  affec- 
tions, which  all  of  us  feel,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves !  Are  we 
to  suppress  them  all,  as  useless  and  unnatural ! — ^The  attempt, 
replied  I,  must  needs  be  found  impracticable. — Were  they  once 
suppressed,  said  he^  the  consequences  would  be  somewhat  strange. 
We  should  hear  no  more  of  father,  brother,  husband,  son, 
citizen,  magistrate,  and  society  itself.  And  were  this  ever  the 
case,  ill  (I  fear)  would  it  fare  with  eyen  contemplation  itself. 
It  would  certainly  be  but  bad  speculating,  among  lawless  bar- 
barians, unassociated  animals,  where  strength  alone  of  body  was 
to  constitute  dominion,  and  the  contest  came  to  be  (as  Horace 
describes  it,^) 

glaodem  atqne  cubilia  propter, 
Ungnibus  et  pugnu,  dein  ftutiboB. 

— ^Bad  enough,  replied  I,  of  all  conscience. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  that  not  even  the  best  con- 
templative life,  however  noble  its  object,  was  agreeable  to  our 
present  nature,  or  consistent  with  our  present  situation. — I  con- 
fess, said  I,  you  appear  to  have  proved  so. — But  if  this  be 
allowed  true  of  the  best,  the  most  excellent,  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  mockery  of  monkery,  the  farce  of  friars,  the  ridiculous 
mummery  of  being  sequestered  in  a  cloister !  This  surely  is  too 
low  a  thing,  even  to  merit  an  examination. — I  have  no  scruples 
here,  said  1,  you  need  not  waste  your  time. 

VIII.  If  that,  said  he,  be  your  opinion,  let  us  look  a  little 
backward.  For  our  memory'^s  sake  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
capitulate.— I  replied,  it  would  be  highly  acceptable. — Thus, 
then,  said  he,  we  have  examined  the  four  grand  lives  which 

*we  find  the  generality  of  men  embrace :  the  lucrative  and  the 
political,  the  pleasm-able  and  the  contemplative.  And  we  have 
aimed  at  proving  that,  to  such  a  being  as  man,  with  such  a 
body,  such  affections,  such  senses,  and  such  an  intellect ;  placed 
in  such  a  world,  subject  to  such  incidents ;  not  one  of  these  lives 
is  productive  of  that  good  which  we  find  all  men  to  recognise 
through  the  same  uniform  preconceptions,  and  which,  through 
one  or  other  of  these  lives,  they  all  of  them  pursue. 

IX.  You  have  justly,  said  I,  collected  the  sum  of  your  in- 
quiries.— And  happy,  said  he,  should  I  think  it,  were  they  to 
terminate  here. — I  asked  him,  why? — Because,  replied  he,  to 
insinuate  first,  that  all  mankind  are  in  the  wrong,  and  then  to 
attempt  afterwards  to  shew  one^s  self  only  to  be  right,  is  a 
degree  of  arrogance  which  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of. — 
I  ventured  here  to  say,  that  I  thought  he  need  not  be  so  dif- 
fident; that  a  subject  where  one^s  own  interest  appeared  con- 
cerned so  nearly,  would  well  justify  every  scruple,  and  even  the 
severest  inquiry. — There,  said  he,  you  say  something,  there  you 
encourage  me  indeed.    For  what ;  are  we  not  cautioned  against 

•  Sat  a.  L  i.  Ter.  99. 
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couDterfeits,  even  in  matters  of  meanest  value !  If  a  piece  of 
metal  be  tendered  us,  which  seems  doubtfiil,  do  we  not  hesitate  V 
do  we  not  try  it  by  the  test,  before  we  take  it  for  current? 
And  is  this  not  deemed  prudence  i  Are  we  not  censured,  if  we 
act  otherwise !  How  much  more,  then,  does  it  behove  us  not  to 
be  imposed  on  here!  To  be  diffident  and  scrupulously  exact, 
where  imposture,  if  once  admitted,  may  tempt  us  to  a  far  worse 
bargain  than  ever  Glaucus  made  with  Diomede  ? — What  bargain, 
said  I,  do  you  mean  i — The  exchange,  replied  he,  not  of  gold 
for  brass,  but  of  good  for  evil,  and  of  happiness  for  misery.  J3ut 
enough  of  this :  .since  you  have  encouraged  me  to  proceed,  we 
are  seeking  that  good,  which  we  think  others  have  not  found. 
Permit  me  thus  to  pursue  my  subject. 

X.  Every  being  on  this  our  terrestrial  dwelling,  exists  en- 
compassed with  infinite  objects;  exists  among  animals  tame, 
and  animals  wild ;  among  plants  and  vegetables  of  a  thousand 
different  qualities ;  among  heats  and  colds,  tempests  and  calms, 
the  friendships  and  discords  of  heterogeneous  elements.  What 
say  you  ?  Are  all  these  things  exactly  the  same  to  it ;  or  do  they 
differ,  think  you,  in  their  effects  and  consequences  ? — They  differ, 
said  I,  widely. — ^ome  perhaps  then,  said  he,  are  apt,  eongnious, 
and  agreeable  to  its  natural  state. — I  replied,  they  were. — 
Others  are  inapt,  incongruous,  and  disagreeable. — They  are. — 
And  others  again  are  indifferent. — They  are. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  if  this  be  allowed,  that  to  every 
individual  being,  without  the  least  exception,  the  whole  mass  of 
things  external,  from  the  greatest  to  the  meanest,  stood  in  the 
relations  of  either  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  indifferent. — I  re- 
plied, so  it  appeared.  • 

But  though  this,  continued  he,  be  true  in  the  general,  it  is 
yet  as  certain,  when  we  descend  to  particulars,  that  what  is 
agreeable  to  one  species  is  disagreeable  to  another ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  perhaps  indifferent  to  a  third.  Instances  of  this  kind,  he 
said,  were  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 

I  replied,  it  was  evident. — Whence,  then,  said  he,  this  diver- 
sity! It  cannot  arise  from  the  externals,  for  water  is  equally 
water,  whether  to  a  man,  or  to  a  fish ;  whether,  operating  on 
the  one,  it  suffocate,  or  on  the  other,  it  give  life  and  vigour. — 
I  replied,  it  was. — So  is  fire,  said  he,  the  same  fire,  however 
various  in  its  consequences ;  whether  it  harden  or  soften,  give 
pleasure  or  pain. — I  replied,  it  was. — But  if  this  diversity,  con- 
tinued he,  be  not  derived  from  the  externals,  whence  can  it  be 
else!  Or  can  it  possibly  be  derived  otherwise  than  from  the 
peculiar  constitution,  from  the  natural  state  of  every  species 
itself! — I  replied,  it  appeared  probable. 

Thus,  then,  said  he,  is  it  that  every  particular  species  is,  itself 
to  itself,  the  measure  of  all  things  in  the  universe ;  that  as  things 

*  Soo  Arr.  Epict.  L  i.  c.  10.  p.  110.  *OpoTc  ko)  M  rov  vofUtr/iaroSy  &c. 
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Yary  in  tbeir  relations  to  it,  they  vary  too  in  their  valoe ;  and 
that  if  their  value  be  ever  doubtful,  it  can  no  way  be  adjusted, 
but  by  recurring  with  accuracy  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
species,  and  to  those  several  relations  which  such  a  state  of 
course  creates. — I  answered,  he  argued  justly. 

XI.  To  proceed,  then,  said  he :  though  it  be  true,  that  every 
species  has  a  natural  state,  as  we  have  asserted  ;  it  is  not  true, 
that  every  species  has  a  sense  or  feeling  of  it.  This  feeling  or 
sense  is  a  natural  eminence  or  prerogative,  denied  the  vegetable 
and  inanimate,  and  imparted  only  to  the  animal. — I  answered, 
it  was. 

And  think  you,  continued  he,  that  as  many  as  have  this 
sense  or  feeling  of  a  natural  state,  are  alienated  from  it,  or  in- 
different to  it !"  Or  is  it  not  more  probable,  that  they  are  well 
affected  to  it  f — Experience,  said  I,  teaches  us,  how  well  they 
are  all  affected. — You  are  right,  replied  he.  For  what  would 
be  more  absurd,  than  to  be  indifferent  to  their  own  welfare ;  or 
to  be  alienated  irom  it,  as  though  it  was  foreign  and  unna- 
tural ! — I  replied,  Qothing  could  be  more. — But,  continued  he,  if 
they  are  well-affected  to  this  their  proper  natural  state,  it 
should  seem,  too,  they  must  be  well-affected  to  all  those  externals 
which  appear  apt,  congruous,  and  agreeable  to  it. — I  answered, 
they  must. — And  if  so,  then  ill-aifected  or  averse  to  such  as 
appear  the  contrary. — They  must. — And  to  such  as  appear 
indifferent,  indifferent. — They  must. — ^But  if  this,  said  he,  be 
allowed,  it  will  follow,  that  in  consequence  of  these  appearances, 
they  will  think  some  externals  worthy  of  pursuit,  some  worthy 
of  avoidance,  and  some  worthy  of  neither. — It  was  probable, 
said  I,  they  should. 

Hence,  then,  said  he,  another  division  of  things  external;  that 
is,  into  pursuable,  avoidable,  and  indifferent :  a  division  only 
belonging  to  beings  sensitive  and  animate,  because  all,  below 
these,  can  neither  avoid  nor  pursue. — I  replied,  they  could  not. 

If,  then,  said  he,  man  be  allowed  in  the  number  of  these 
sensitive  beings,  this  division  will  affect  man ;  or,  to  explain  more 
fully,  the  whole  mass  of  things  external  will,  according  to  this 
division,  exist  to  the  human  species  in  the  relations  of  pursuable, 
avoidable,  and  indifferent. — I  replied,  they  would. 

Should  we  therefore  desire,  said  he,  to  know  what  these 
things  truly  are,  we  must  first  be  informed,  what  is  man'*s  truly 
natural  constitution.  For  thus,  you  may  remember,  it  was 
settled  not  long  since,  that  every  species  was  its  own  standard ; 
and  that  when  the  value  of  things  was  doubtful,  the  species  was 

■  Placet  hia,  inquit,  quorum  ratio  mihi  ab  interitu,  iisque  rebus,  quae  interitum  vi- 

probatur,  nmul  atque  natum  sit  animal  deantnrafferre.  CicdeFin.  LiiLc.5.p.211. 

(bine  cnim  e»t  oidiendum)  ipsnm  sibi  con-  edit.  Dav.   See  also  L  ▼.  c  9.  De  Offic  1.  i. 

eiliari,  et  commendari  ad  se  conaervandum,  c.  4.     OUcuoiufBa  irphs  a&rohs  tvBbs  ye- 

et  nmrn  gtatum,  et  ad  ea,qu8B  conservantia  v6fuvot,     Plut  Mor.  p.  1038.  B. 
■ant  ejus  status,  diligenda ;  alienari  autem 
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to  be  studied,  the  relations  to  be  deduced  which  were  conse- 
quent to  it,  and  in  this  manner  the  value  of  things  to  be  ad- 
justed and  ascertained. — I  replied,  we  had  so  agreed  it. — I  fear, 
then,  said  he,  we  are  engaged  in  a  more  arduous  undertaking,  a 
task  of  more  difficulty  than  we  were  at  first  aware  of;  but, 
fortfma  fart€s^  we  must  endeavour  to  acquit  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  are  able. 

XII.  That  man  therefore  has  a  body,  of  a  figure  and  internal 
structure  peculiar  to  itself;  capable  of  certain  degrees  of  strength, 
agility,  beauty,  and  the  like:  this,  I  believe,  is  evident,  and 
hardly  wants  a  proof. — I  answered,  I  was  willing  to  own  it. — 
That  he  is  capable,  too,  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  is  possessed  of 
senses,  affections,  appetites,  and  aversions:  this  also  seems 
evident,  and  can  scarcely  be  denied. — I  replied,  it  was  ad- 
mitted.— We  may  venture,  then,  to  range  him  in  the  tribe  of 
animal  beings. — I  replied,  we  might. 

And  think  you,  said  he,  without  society,  you  or  any  man 
could  have  been  born  ? — Most  certaiply  not. — Without  society, 
when  born,  could  you  have  been  brought  to  maturity  ? — Most 
certainly  not. — Had  your  parents  then  had  no  social  affections 
towards  you  in  that  perilous  state,  that  tedious  in&ncy,  (so  much 
longer  than  the  longest  of  other  animals,)  you  must  have  inevit- 
ably perished  through  want  and  inability.'' — I  must. — You  per- 
ceive, then,  that  to  societv  you  and  every  man  are  indebted,  not 
only  for  the  beginning  ot  being,  but  for  the  continuance. — We 
are. 

Suppose,  then,  we  pass  from  this  birth  and  infancy  of  man,  to 
his  maturity  and  perfection ;  is  there  any  age,  think  you,  so 
self-sufficient,  as  that  in  it  he  feels  no  wants  I — What  wants, 
answered  I,  do  you  mean! — In  the  first  and  principal  place, 
said  he,  that  of  food ;  then  perhaps  that  of  raiment ;  and  after 
this,  a  dwelling,  or  defence  against  the  weather. — These  wants, 
replied  I,  are  surely  natural  at  all  ages. — And  is  it  not  agreeable 
to  nature,  said  he,  that  they  should  at  all  ages  be  supplied ! — 
Assuredly. — And  is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  have  them  well 
supplied,  than  ill  ? — It  is. — And  most  agreeable,  to  have  them 
best  supplied! — Certainly. — If  there  be  then  any  one  state 
better  than  all  others  for  the  supplying  these  wants,  this  state, 
of  all  others,  must  needs  be  most  natural. — It  must. 

And  what  supply,  said  he,  of  these  wants  shall  we  esteem  the 
meanest  which  we  can  conceive  \  Would  it  not  be  something 
like  this!  Had  we  nothing  beyond  acorns  for  food,  beyond  a 
rude  skin  for  raiment,  or  beyond  a  cavern  or  hollow  tree  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  dwelling! — Indeed,  said  I,  this  would  be  bad 
enough. — And  do  you  not  imagine,  as  far  as  this,  we  might 
each  supply  ourselves,  though  we  lived  in  woods,  mere  solitary 
savages! — I  replied,  I  thought  we  might. 

»  Vid.  Jambl.  Protrept.  56, 
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Suppose,  then,  contintied  he,  that  our  supplies  were  to  be 
mended;  for  instance,  that  we  were  to  exchange  acorns  for 
bread;  wonid  oar  savage  character  be  sufficient  here!  Must 
we  oot  be  a  little  better  disciplined  i  Would  not  some  art  be  re- 
quisite! The  bakerX  for  example. — It  would. — And  previously  to 
the  bakerX  that  of  the  miller! — It  would. — And  previously  to  the 
millerX  that  of  the  husbandman  i — It  would. — Three  arts,  then, 
appear  necessary,  even  upon  the  lowest  estimation. — It  is  admitted. 

But  a  question  further,  said  he :  can  the  husbandman  work, 
think  you,  without  his  tools !  Must  he  not  have  his  plough,  his 
harrow,  his  reap-hook,  and  the  like! — He  must. — ^And  must 
not  those  other  artists,  too,  be  furnished  in  the  same  manner ! — 
they  must. — ^And  whence  must  they  be  furnished !  From  their 
own  arts!  Or  are  not  the  making  tools, and  the  using  them,  two 
different  occupations ! — I  believe,  said  I,  they  are. — You  may 
be  convinced,  continued  he,  by  small  recollection:  does  agri- 
eulture  make  its  own  plough,  its  own  harrow !  Or  does  it  not 
apply  to  other  arts  for  all  necessaries  of  this  kind ! — It  does. — 
Again :  does  the  baker  build  his  own  oven,  or  the  miller  frame 
Ids  own  mill ! — It  appears,  said  I,  no  part  of  their  business. 

What  a  tribe  of  mechanics,  then,  said  he,  are  advancing  upon 
us:  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  mill-wrights ;  and  all  these  to 
provide  the  single  necessary  of  bread.  Not  less  than  seven  or 
eight  arts,  we  find,  are  wanting  at  the  fewest, — It  appears  so. — 
And  what^  if  to  the  providing  a  comfortable  cottage,  and  raiment 
suitable  to  an  industrious  hind,  we  allow  a  dozen  arts  more! 
It  would  be  easy,  by  the  same  reasoning,  to  prove  the  number 
double. — I  admit  the  number,  said  I,  mentioned. 

If  so,  continued  he,  it  should  seem,  that  towards  a  tolerable 
supply  of  the  three  primary  and  common  necessaries,  food,  rai* 
ment,  and  a  dwelling,  not  less  than  twenty  arts  were,  on  the 
lowest  account,  requisite. — It  appears  so. 

And  is  one  man  equal,  think  you,  to  the  exercise  of  these 
twenty  arts !  If  he  had  even  genius,  which  we  can  scarce  imagine, 
is  it  possible  he  should  find  leisure ! — I  replied,  I  thought  not. — 
If  80,  then  a  solitary,  unsocial  state,  can  never  supply  tolerably 
the  common  necessaries  of  life. — It  cannot. 

But  what  if  we  pass  from  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  ele- 
gancies! to  music,  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry!  What  if  we 
pass  from  all  arts,  whether  necessary  or  elegant,  to  the  large 
and  various  tribe  of  sciences !  to  logic,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics!  Can  one  man,  imagine  you,  master  all  this! — Absurd, 
said  I,  impossible. — And  yet  in  this  cycle  of  sciences  and  arts 
seem  included  all  the  comforts,  as  well  as  ornaments  of  life ;  in- 
cluded all  conducive,  either  to  being,  or  to  well-being. — It  must 
be  confessed,  said  I,  it  has  the  appearance. 

What,  then,  said  he,  must  be  done !  In  what  manner  must  we 
be  supplied! — I  answered,  I  knew  not,  unless  we  made  a  dis- 
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tribution.  Let  one  exercise  one  art,  and  another  a  different ;  let 
this  man  study  such  a  science,  and  that  man  another.  Thus  the 
whole  cycle  (as  you  call  it)  may  be  carried  easily  into  perfection. 
— It  is  true,  said  he,  it  may ;  and  every  individual,  as  far  as  his 
own  art  or  science,  might  be  supplied  completely,  and  as  well  as 
he  could  wish.  But  what  avails  a  supply  in  a  single  instance! 
What  in  this  case  are  to  become  of  all  his  numerous  other  wants  ! 
— You  conceive,  replied  I,  what  I  would  have  said,  but  partially. 
My  meaning  was,  that  artist  trade  with  artist;  each  supply 
where  he  is  deficient,  by  exchanging  where  he  abounds ;  so  that 
a  portion  of  every  thing  may  be  dispersed  throughout  all. — You 
intend  then  a  state,  said  he,  of  commutation  and  traffic. — I  re- 
plied, I  did. 

If  so,  continued  he,  I  see  a  new  face  of  things.  The  savages, 
with  their  skins  and  their  caverns,  disappear :  in  their  place  I 
behold  a  fair  community  rising.  No  longer  woods,  no  longer  soli- 
tude ;  but  all  is  social,  civil »  and  cultivated.  And  can  we  doubt 
any  further  whether  society  be  natural !  Is  not  this  evidently 
the  state  which  can  best  supply  the  primary  wants  ? — It  has  ap- 
peared so. — And  did  we  not  agree,  some  time  since,  that  this 
state,  whatever  we  found  it,  would  be  certainly  of  all  others  the 
most  agreeable  to  our  nature! — We  did. — And  have  we  not 
added,  since  this,  to  the  weight  of  our  argument,  by  passing 
from  the  necessary  arts  to  the  elegant ;  from  the  elegant  to  the 
sciences ! — We  have. — The  more,  said  he,  we  consider,  the  more 
shall  we  be  convinced,  that  all  these,  the  noblest  honours  and 
ornaments  of  the  human  mind,  without'  that  leisure,  that  ex- 
perience, that  emulation,  that  reward,  which  the  social  state 
alone  we  know  is  able  to  provide  them,  could  never  have  found 
existence,  or  been  in  the  least  recognised. — Indeed,  said  I,  I  be- 
lieve not. 

Let  it  not  be  forgot,  then,  said  he,  in  favour  of  society,^  that  to 
it  we  owe,  not  only  the  beginning  and  continuation,  but  the  well- 
being,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  the  very  elegance  and 
rationality  of  our  existence. — I  answered,  it  appeared  evident. 

And  what,  then,  continued  he,  if  society  be  thus  agreeable  to 
our  nature,  is  there  nothing,  think  you,  within  us,  to  excite  and 
lead  us  to  it?  No  impulse,  no  preparation  of  faculties! — It  would 
be  strange,  answered  I,  if  there  should  not. — It  would  be  a  sin- 
gular exception,  said  he,  with  respect  to  all  other  herding  species. 
Let  us,  however,  examine :  pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  love, 
the  general  dislike  of  solitude,  and  desire  of  company ;  are  they 
natural  affections  which  come  of  themselves,  or  are  they  taught 
us  by  art,  like  music  and  arithmetic ! — I  should  think,  replied  I, 

'  The  whole  aigument  to  proye  society  also  the  same  aiig;ument  hinted  at  in  the 

natural  to  man,  fi^m  p.  58,  is  taken  from  Protagoias  of  Plato,  p.  822.  C.  edit  Serr. 

the  second  book  of  Plato*s  Republic.    See  toI.  i. 
Plat  vol.  ii.  p.  369,  &c.  edit  Sernmi.    See 
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ihej  irere  natural,  because  in  every  degree  of  men  some  traces 
of  them  may  be  discovered. — And  are  not  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  speech,  said  he,  the  same?'  Are  not  all  men  naturally 
fonned  to  express  their  sentiments  by  some  kind  of  language  I — 
I  replied,  they  were. 

If^  then,  said  he,  these  several  powers  and  dispositions  are 
natural,  so  should  seem  too  their  exercise. — Admit  it. — And  if 
their  exercise,  then  so  too  that  state  where  alone  they  can  be 
exercised. — Admit  it. — And  what  is  this  state  but  the  social  i 
Or  where  else  is  it  possible  to  converse,  or  use  our  speech ;  to 
exhibit  actions  of  pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  or  love ;  to  re- 
lieve our  aversion  to  solitude,  or  gratify  our  desire  of  being  with 
others! — I  replied,  it  could  be  nowhere  else. 

Yon  see,  then,  continued  he,  a  preparation  of  faculties  is  not 

*  The  aignment  in  laTonr  of  society,  it^oyrai  4ffup  6rb  r^s  ^Itr^tts,  irphs  rh  8t* 

from  oar  being  pocaessed  of  hSyos^  or  the  avrmv  mifudtftty  ^/jms  oAA^Ao**  t%s  ^^vx^t 

speaking  fiumlty,  seems  to  have  becai  much  rit  wc^ifmra — fva  icai  Bvif^fit9a  Koumv^u^ 

iottited  on   by   the  best  authors  of  an-  Axx^Aoiy,  jccd  orv^iroAiTc^<r6ai'  Koa^wwiKbp 

tiquity.  7^  ffhw  6  "ApBptnns.    **  Ideas  are  images 

Ai^c  M  vo^rroc^r  t  "AFSpcnros  fioWf  of  things  in  the  soul,  and  sounds  are  de- 

Wunts  /AcXXmis  Ktd  rdyros  iey^Xadov  CAou  clarative  of   these   ideas.      And  for  this 

fcaXXor,  S^Xor.      OirOtv  yiipy  &t  ^afuVf  reason  were  these  sounds  imparted  to  us  by 

/K^nyr  i|  ^^13  iroicT*  \&yov  tk  /t^rov  "Aw-  nature,  not  only  that  we  might  indicate  to 

9fvmQs  ^x<'  "^^  (i&mv,    'H  laJkv  ohf  ^t^  each  other  these  ideas,  but  that  we  might 

Tov  ^H»s  icdl  Xtnn}poS  iarl  tnyMuu^,  9tb  be  enabled  to  communicate  and  live  in  as- 

ml  Toh  &AXoif  Mipx^t  fiois'  fi^xP^  7&p  sociations :  for  man  is  by  nature  a  social 

roirov  ^  ^^tns  alr&p  iK^KvSty,  Airr^  our-  animal.**  Ammon.  in  L  de  Interpr.  p.  16.  B. 

MUcd^oi  TOV  Xvnipov  ical  ^^9)  jra2  ravra  Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  human  nature: 

aiifwhfttp  iJiX^Kots.    *0  8^  A^yot  M  rh  Omitto  opportunitates  habilitatesque  reliqui 

SifXovr  4im  -rh  ar^/i^pov,  jra2  t^  fi\afifp6y.  corporis,  moderationem  vocis,  orationis  yim, 

fttfTc  Ktd  rh  9iicator,  jced  rh  (Uiucop.    Tovro  quse  condliatriz  est  hunuuue  maxume  so- 

y^  wp^ T^  A\Xm  fia rots  iu^od^ots  fftof^  detatis.  De  Legg.  L L  cl>.  p. 35.  ed.  Davisu 

•rh  /umr  ar/aBov  ica2  Kcucovt  Ktu  iucaiov  icoi  Again,  in  his  Offices :    Sed  quae  natura 

&$(icovaKiHhf<r<y  Ifx^iy'i^S^  ro^wf'irotywi^a  principia  sint  communitatis  et    societatis 

«o«c<  oUclay  iKtd  w6\tp.    **The  reason  why  humanae,  ropetendum  altins  yidetur.    Est 

Bian  is  a  soda!  animal,  more  than  any  bee,  enim  primum,  quod  cemitur  in  univeni 

or  any  herding  spedes  whatever,  is  evident  generis  humani  sodetate.    Ejus  enim  vin- 

from  hence.  Nature,  we  say,  makes  nothing  culum  est  ratio,  et  oratio ;   quae  dooendo, 

in  vain  ;  and  man,  of  all  animals,  is  only  discendo,  communicando,  disceptando,  di- 

possessed  of  speech.    Bare  sound,  indeed,  judicando,  oonciliat  inter  se  homines,  con> 

may  be  the  sign  of  what  is  pleasurable  or  jungitque  naturali  quadam  sodetate.    De 

ppinfiil^  and  for  that  reason  it  is  common  Offic.  1.  L  c  16. 

even  to  other  animals  also:  for  so  fiir  we  Thus  too,  in  his  treatise  De  Nat  Deor.: 

peieQTe  even  their  nature  can  go,  that  they  Jam  vero  domina  rerum  (ut  yos  soletis 

nave  a  sense  of  those  fieelings,  and  signify  dicere)  eloquendi  vis  quam  est  pneclara, 

them  to  each  other.     But  speech  is  made  quamque  divina  ?  Quae  primum  effidt  ut  ea, 

to  indicate  what  is  expedient,  and  what  qus  ignoramus,  discere,  et  ea,  quae  scimus, 

hurtfol ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  what  alios  docere  possimus.    Deinde  hac  cohor* 

IB  just  and  unjust.     It  is  therefore  given  to  tamur,  hac  persuademus,  hac  consolamur 

men,  because   this,  with  respect  to  other  afflictos,hac  dedudmusperterritos  a  timore, 

animals,  is  to  men  alone  peculiar,  that  of  hac  gestientes  comprimimos,  hac  cupiditates 

good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  they  only  iiacundiasque  restinguimus :  haec,  nos  juris, 

possess  a  sense  or  feeling.     Now  it  is  the  legum  urbium  sodetate  devinjdt :   haec  a 

partidpation  or  community  of  these  which  vita  immani  et  fera  s^pr<^>dt.   De  Nat 

makes  and  constitutes  both  a  fiunily  and  a  Deor.  L  iL  c  59.  p.  243.  ed.  Davis.     See 

polity.**  Aristot  Polit  L  i.  c.  2.  also  Quint  Inst  1.  iL  c.  16.  and  Alex. 

EucSp€S  ydp  (Uriy  iv  tj  ^xV  "^^^  irpay-  Aphrod.  wtpl  ifo/x.  p.  1 B5.  B.  ed.  Aid.  Sanctii 

/ufrwr  [rit  yoiifiara]'  eU  8c  ^i^al  r&tf  voTf-  Min.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  1 5.      Plat  in  Sophista, 

ftAruv  tivXv  i\orfy*\racai'  xal  tih  tovto  p.  260.  A.  ed.  Serr. 
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wanting.  We  are  fitted  with  powers  and  dispositions  which  hare' 
only  relation  to  society,  and  which,  out  of  society,  can  nowhere 
else  be  exercised. — I  replied,  it  was  evident. — You  have  seen, 
too,  the  superior  advantages  of  the  social  state  above  all  others. 
— I  have. 

Let  this  then  be  remembered,  said  he,  throughout  all  our 
future  reasonings,  remembered  as  a  first  principle  in  our  ideas 
of  humanity,  that  man  by  nature  is  truly  a  social  animal. — I 
promised  it  should. 

XIII.  Let  us  now,  said  he,  examine  what  further  we  can  learn 
concerning  him.  As  socii^l,  indeed,  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
solitary  and  savage  species ;  but  in  no  degree  from  the  rest,  of 
a  milder  and  more  friendly  nature. — It  is  true,  replied  I,  he  is 
not. — Does  he  then  differ  no  more  from  these  several  social 
species,  than  they,  each  of  them,  differ  from  one  another!  Must 
we  range  them  all,  and  man  among  the  rest,  under  the  same 
common  and  general  genus? — I  see  no  foundation,  said  I,  for 
making  a  distinction. 

Perhaps,  said  he,  there  may  be  none ;  and  it  is  possible,  too, 
there  may.  Consider  a  little :  Do  you  not  observe  in  all  other 
species,  a  similarity  among  individuals?  a  surprising  likeness, 
which  runs  through  each  particular?  In  one  species  they  are  all 
bold,  in  another  all  timorous ;  in  one  all  ravenous,  in  another  all 
gentle.  In  the  bird  kind  only,  what  a  uniformity  of  voice,  in 
each  species,  as  to  their  notes ;  of  architecture,  as  to  building 
their  nests ;  of  food,  both  for  themselves  and  for  supporting  their 
young. — It  is  true,  said  I. — And  do  you  observe,  continued  he, 
the  same  similarity  among  men  ?  Are  these  all  as  uniform,  as  to 
their  sentiments  and  actions  ? — I  replied,  by  no  means. 

One  question  more,  said  he,  as  to  the  character  of  brutes,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression.  Are  these,  think  you,  what  we 
behold  them,  by  nature  or  otherwise? — Explain,  said  I,  your 
question,  for  I  do  not  well  conceive  you. — I  mean,  replied  he,  is 
it  by  nature  that  the  swallow  builds  her  nest,  and  performs  all 
the  offices  of  her  kind ;  or  is  she  taught  by  art,  by  discipline,  or 
custom? — She  acts,  replied  I,  by  pure  nature,  undoubtedly. — 
And  is  not  the  same  true,  said  he,  of  every  other  bird  and  beast 
in  the  universe? — It  is. — No  wonder,  then,  continued  he,  as  they 
have  so  wise  a  governess,  that  a  uniform  rule  of  action  is  provided 
for  each  species.  '  For  what  can  be  more  worthy  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  than  ever  to  the  same  substances  to  give  the  same  law  ? 
— It  appears,  said  I,  reasonable. 

But  what,  continued  he,  shall  we  say  as  to  man  ?  Is  he  too 
actuated  by  nature  purely  ? — I  answered,  why  not  ? — If  he  be, 
replied  he,  it  is  strange  in  nature,  that  with  respect  to  man  alone 
she  should  follow  so  different  a  conduct.  The  particulars  in  other 
species,  we  agree,  she  renders  uniform ;  but  in  ourX  every  par- 
ticular seems  a  sort  of  model  by  himself — If  nature,  said  I,  do 
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not  actuate  us,  what  can  we  suppose  else ! — Are  local  cnstoms, 
said  he,  nature!  Are  the  polities  and  religions  of  particular 
nations,  nature !  Are  the  examples  which  are  set  before  us,  the 
preceptors  who  instruct  us,  the  company  and  friends  with  whom 
we  conyerse,  all  nature! — No,  surely,  said  I. — And  yet,  said  he, 
it  is  evident,  that  by  these,  and  a  thousand  incidental  circum- 
stances, equally  foreign  to  nature,  our  actions,  and  manners,  and 
characters  are  adjusted.  Who  then  can  imagine,  we  are  actuated 
by  nature  only  ? — I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  contrary. 

You  see,  then,  said  he,  one  remarkable  distinction  between 
man  and  brutes  in  general.  In  the  brute,  nature  does  all ;  in 
man,  but  part  only. — It  is  evident,  said  I. 

But  further,  continued  he,  let  us  consider  the  powers  or  facul- 
ties possessed  by  each.  Suppose  I  was  willing  to  give  a  brute 
the  same  instruction  which  we  give  a  man.  A  parrot,  perhaps, 
or  ape,  might  arrive  to  some  small  degree  of  mimicry ;  but  do 
yon  think,  upon  the  whole,  they  would  be  much  profited  or 
altered  ? — I  replied,  I  thought  not. — And  do  you  perceive  the 
same,  said  he,  with  respect  to  man!  Or  does  not  experience 
shew  us  the  very  reverse  I  Is  not  education  capable  of  moulding 
us  into  any  thing,  of  making  us  greatly  good  or  greatly  bad, 
greatly  wise  or  greatly  absurd! — The  fact,  said  I,  is  indisput^ 
able. 

Mark,  then,  said  he,  the  difference  between  human  powers 
and  brutal.  The  leading  principle  of  brutes  appears  to  tend  in 
each  species  to  one  single  purpose;  to  this,  in  general,  it  uni- 
formly arrives ;  and  here,  in  general,  it  as  uniformly  stops :  it 
needs  no  precepts  or  discipline  to  instruct  it ;  nor  will  it  easily 
be  changed,  or  admit  a  different  direction.  On  the  contrary, 
the  leading  principle  of  man  is  capable  of  infinite  directions,  is 
convertible  to  all  sorts  of  purposes,  equal  to  all  sorts  of  subjects ; 
neglected,  remains  ignorant,  and  void  of  every  perfection ;  culti- 
vated, becomes  adorned  with  sciences  and  arts ;  can  raise  us  to 
excel,  not  only  brutes,  but  our  own  kind ;  with  respect  to  our 
other  powers  and  faculties,  can  instruct  us  how  to  use  them,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  various  natures  which  we  see  existing 
around  us.  In  a  word,  to  oppose  the  two  principles  to  each 
other,  the  leading  principle  of  man  is  multiform,  originally  unin- 
structed,  pliant  and  docile :  the  leading  principle  of  brutes  is 
uniform,  originally  instructed,  but,  in  most  instances  afterward, 
inflexible  and  indocile.  Or  does  not  experience  plainly  shew  and 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  we  assert ! — I  made  answer,  it  did. 

You  allow,  then,  said  he,  the  human  principle,  and  the  brutal, 
to  be  things  of  different  idea. — Undoubtedly. — Do  they  not  each, 
then,  deserve  a  different  appellation ! — I  should  think  so. — Sup- 
pose therefore  we  call  the  human  principle,  reason ;  and  the 
brutal,  instinct:  would  you  object  to  the  terms! — I  replied, 
I  should  not. — If  not,  continued  he,  then  reason  being  peculiar  to 
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man,  or  all  the  animals  inhabiting  this  earthy  may  we  not  affirm 
of  him,  by  way  of  distinction,  that  he  is  a  rational  animal ! — 
I  replied,  we  might  justly. 

Let  this,  too,  then  be  remembered,  said  he,  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiry,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  rational  animal. — I  promised  it 
should. 

XIV.  In  consequence  of  this,  said  he,  as  often  as  there  is 
occasion,  I  shall  appeal  as  well  to  reason,  as  to  nature,  for  a 
standard. — What,  said  I,  do  you  mean  by  nature? — Its  meanings, 
replied  he,  are  many  and  various.  As  it  stands  at  present  op* 
posed,  it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  say^  that  nature  is  that 
whicb  is  the  cause  of  every  thing,  except  those  things  alone 
which  are  the  immediate  effects  of  reason.  In  other  words, 
whatever  is  not  reason,  or  the  effect  of  reason,  we  would  con- 
sider as  nature,  or  the  effect  of  nature. — I  answered,  as  he 
so  distinguished  them,  I  thought  he  might  justly  appeal  to 
either. 

And  yet,  continued  he,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  standard  of  reason,  and  that  of  nature  ;  a  difference, 
which  at  no  time  we  ought  to  forget. — What  difference,  said  I, 
do  you  mean ! — It  is  this,  answered  he ;  in  nature,  the  standard 
is  s#ught  from  among  the  many;  in  reason,  the  standard  is 
sought  among  the  few. — You  must  explain,  said  I,  your  meaning, 
for  1  must  confess  you  seem  obscure. 

Thus,  then,  said  he :  suppose,  as  an  anatomist,  you  were  seeking 
the  structure  of  some  interaal  part ;  to  discover  this,  would  you 
not  inspect  a  number  of  individuals? — I  should. — And  would 
you  not  inform  yourself,  what  had  been  discovered  by  others ! — 
I  should. — And  suppose,  after  all,  you  should  find  a  multitude 
of  instances  for  one  structure,  and  a  few  singular  for  a  different : 
by  which  would  you  be  governed ! — By  the  multitude,  said  I, 
undoubtedly. — Thus,  then,  continued  he,  in  nature  the  standard, 
you  see,  exists  among  the  many. — I  replied,  it  had  so  appeared. 

And  what,  said  he,  were  we  to  seek  the  perfection  of  sculp- 
ture, or  of  painting  ?  Where  should  we  inquire  then  ?  Among  the 
numerous  common  artists,  or  among  the  few  and  celebrated ! — 
Among  the  few,  said  I. — What  if  we  were  to  seek  the  perfection 
of  poetry,  or  oratory,  where  then? — Among  the  few,  still. — 
What  if  we  were  to  seek  the  perfection  of  true  argument,  or  a 
sound  logic ;  where  then  ? — Still  among  the  few. — And  is  not 
true  argument,  or  a  sound  logic,  one  of  reason^s  greatest  perfec- 
tions?— It  is. — You  see,  then,  continued  he,  whence  the  standard 
of  reason  is  to  be  sought :  it  is  from  among  the  few,'  as  we  said 

>  In  omni  enim  arte,  vel   studio,  vel  cellent,  rh  tdt  ttoL  tnrJi»iov^  koI  hralptrw^ 

quavis  Bcientia,  vcl  in  ipsa  virtnte,  op-  «ral  KaX6v.     Eth.  Nic.  1.  iL  c.  9.  r^  7^ 

tumum  qnodque  rarissimum  est.     Cic.  dc  tnrdyiovy  2   EMvfhifiti   rlfuotf.     Plat,  in 

Fin.  1.  ii.  c  25.  p.  158.  edit  Dav.     Thus,  Euthyd.  p.  304.  B.  edit  Sorr. 
too,  Aristotle  joins  the  rare  and  the  ex- 
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before,  in  coDtradistinction  to  the  standard  of  nature. — I  confesi^ 
said  I,  it  appears  so. 

And  happj,  said  he,  for  ns,  that  Providence  has  so  ordered  it ; 
happj  for  ns,  that  what  is  rational,  depends  not  on  the  multitude ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  tried  by  so  pitiful  a  test  as  the  bare  counting  of 
noses. — It  is  happy,  said  1,  indeed :  but  whence,  pray,  the  dif- 
ference! Why  are  the  many  to  determine  in  nature,  and  the 
few,  only,  in  reason! — To  discuss  this  at  large,  said  he,  would 
require  some  time.  It  miffht  insensibly  perhaps  draw  us  from 
onr  present  inquiry.  I  will  endeavour  to  ffive  you  the  reason  in 
as  few  words  as  possible;  which,  should  they  chance  to  be 
obscure,  be  not  too  solicitous  for  an  explanation. — I  begged  him 
to  proceed  bis  own  way. 

The  case,  said  he,  appears  to  be  this :  in  natural  works  and 
natoral  operations,  we  hold  but  one  efficient  cause,  and  that 
consummately  wise.  This  cause  in  every  species  recognising 
what  is  best,  and  working  ever  uniformly  according  to  this  idea 
of  perfection,^  the  productions  and  energies,  in  every  species 
where  it  acts,  are  for  the  most  part  similar  and  exactly  corre- 
spondent. If  an  exception  ever  happen,  it  is  from  some  hidden 
higher  motive,^  which  transcends  our  comprehension,  and  which 
is  seen  so  rarely,  as  not  to  injure  the  general  rule,  or  render  it 
doubtful  and  precarious.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  productions 
and  energies  of  reason,  there  is  not  one  cause,  but  infinite ;  as 
many,  indeed,  as  there  are  agents  of  the  human  kind.  Hence 
truth  being  but  one,  and  error  being  infinite,  and  agents  infinite 
also ;  what  wonder  they  should  oftener  miss,  than  hit  the  mark  ! 
that  multitudes  should  fail,  where  one  alone  succeeds,  and  truth 
be  only  the  possession  of  the  chosen,  fortunate  few! — You 
seem  to  have  explained  the  difficulty,  said  I,  with  sufficient 
perspicuity. 

Let  us  then  go  back,  said  he,  and  recollect  ourselves ;  that 
we  may  not  forget  what  it  is  we  are  seeking. — I  replied,  most 
willingly. — We  have  been  efeeking,  continued  he,  the  sovereign 
good.  In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  we  have  discovered,  that 
all  things  whatever  exist  to  the  human  species  in  the  relations 

^  Tims  Boediiiu»  tMnmog  the  Deity:  ^m  •h  ^««,  dkAX&  wapk  ^icar  <if  M 

Oqmperfttma  mwmjum  nrttoiej/eftiiwui,  ncotf^Xaw^  jod  ^dcrci  ffol  Kwrk  ^^ly.     'H 

Terramm  cmUifm  mtor^  gid  ttmptu  e*  «eo  ^r  ydb  iitpu^  ^6tns  Ms  ^ticvs  ffrox^*- 

in  jmb69t  tUMuque  hmmm  doM  amdm  roi,  luu  /daw  aripiiffv  ^^u     Ai&  roOre 

meneri;  r^  /iir  rev  iafBfAwQO  ^6crti  rh  rfyms  ofrt 

Qm»  MM  mfciiu  TptfmUrmdfimgtm  ocmm  ^^ci  ^erlr,  etfrt  acari  ^^u^*  Tjj?  8*  IX\p 

MQiKnmjtmUmau<>ipin;vwiim  Avf^t  hi^\  fiyiBhf  r§  «tvrl  vopcl  ^^v 

Fcnma  Umi^Unon  eanmt:  fti  amda  aupemo  {oMp  y^p  KtuAw  h  rf  wmrrX)  mtfK  fori 

DmtiM  ah  eaemjlo,  ptMrmm  ftdekmrimm  vapi  ^ur,  &XAi  ^^tm  jcoI  acora  ^6tny, 

^pm  Jeannes  Gnm.  in  Ariitet.  fib.  iL  Natnnl. 

Mwmdmm  mmde  gtmm^  tmUUque  m  imttgim  Aaflcidt      Nil^   enim    fieri    line    csim 

Jtnimm  potest:  nee  ^vioqnam  fit,  qnod  fieri  noa 

ConM»l.  Phikw.  L  iil  Metr.  9.  potest:  nee,  u  id  fiictnm  est  qnod  potnit 

«  Bl^wre  9k  >4Sc  rovra  [ic  rk  r4para]  fieri,  portentom  debet  Tideri.  Cic.  de  Divin. 

fny&  f6tr»  e2erbr,  &\xa  if   u^r  AMfivf  L  ii.  c  28.  p.  189.  edit  Duvia. 

F 
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of  either  pursuable,  avoidable,  or  indifferent.  To  determine 
these  relations  with  accuracy,  we  have  been  scratiniziDg  the 
human  nature ;  and  that,  upon  this  known  maxim,  that  every 
species  was  its  own  proper  standard ;  and  that  where  the  value 
of  things  was  dubious,  there  the  species  was  to  be  studied,  and 
the  relations  to  be  deduced,  which  naturally  flow  from  it.  The 
result  of  this  scrutiny  has  been,  that  we  have  first  agreed  man 
to  be  a  social  animal ;  and  since,  to  be  a  rational.  So  that  if 
we  can  be  content  with  a  descriptive,  concise  sketch  of  human 
nature,  it  will  amount  to  this,  that  man  is  a  social  rational 
animal.^ — I  answered,  it  had  appeared  so. 

XY.  If,  then,  said  he,  we  pursue  our  disquisitions  agreeably 
to  this  idea  of  human  nature,  it  will  follow,  that  all  things  will 
be  pursuable,  avoidable,  and  indifferent  to  man,  as  they  respect 
the  being  and  welfare  of  such  a  social,  rational  animal, — I  re- 
plied, they  must. 

Nothing,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  said  he,  can  be  pursuable, 
which  is  destructive  of  society.* — It  cannot. — ^Acts,  therefore,  of 
fraud  and  rapine,  and  all  acquired  by  them,  whether  wealth, 
power,  pleasure,  or  any  thing,  are  evidently,  from  their  very 

<*  Z&oy  Xoyuchy  icoi  mXrriKhp,  Xoyuthy  of  all  miiidA,  coDtidered  aB  minds  ;  namely, 

KcA  KQUfuvuchv,  KoyuAv  KoL  ^€pov:  these  the  unity  of  truth,  their  comnioB  object 
ore  descriptions  of  hnmanity,  which  we        Again,  every  just  and  perfect  society 

meet  in  eyeiy  page  of  Epictetus  and  An-  atands  on  the  basis  of  certain  laws.    Bat 

tonmus.  law  is  nothing  more,  than  right  and  perfect 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  re-  reason,  seen  in  bidding  and  forbidding, 

ceived  opinion  of  old,  that  so  intimate  was  according  to  the  nature  and  essence  of  those 

the  relation  between  these  two  attributes,  beings  to  which  it  is  a  law.    I^  therefore, 

that  wherever  there  was  rationality,  so-  this  universe  be  one  whole,  or   general 

ciality  followed  of  course.  Thus  Antoninus :  society,  there  must  be  some  common,  ge- 

Kirrt  5^  t^  Xoyuchv,  tMs  k&I  iro\true6y,  neral  law  for  its  conduct  and  welfeie  ;  and 

L  X.  8.  2.    And  again,  more  fully:  ical  this  law  must,  of  eonaeqnence,  be  some 

rolyw  ray  rh  r^s  yofpas  <p^€»5  fieroxoy,  right    and    perfect  reason,  which   passes 

trpih*  rh  ffvyytpls  dfjutius  owc^ci,  fj  need  through  all  things,  and  extends  to  every 

fxaWoy  Zatp  ydp  4<m  KpeTrroy  irapd  rd  part  Well  therefore  might  Antoninns  say, 

lUXoy  TOtro&r^  K<d  irpbs  rh  ovyKptyatrBtu  in  the  b^finning  of  this  note,  that  every 

T^   oiiuiif   KM   avyicfurBcu  lroiii6ref>oy.  thing  lational,  was  of  course  soda],  since 

1.  ix.  B.  9.  reason  and  law  appear  to  be  the  same,  and 

It  is  not  perhaps  foreign  to  the  present  law  to  be  the  support  and  basis  of  all 

subject  to  observe,  that  were  the  eyes  of  society.    Thus,  too,  CioerD:  Seqnitnr,  at 

any  two  men  whatever  to  view  the  same  eadem  sit  in  his  [sc  Diis]  quae  humane 

object,  they  would  each,  from  their  dif-  generi  ratio ;  eadem  Veritas  atiobiqaie  sit ; 

ferent  place,  and  their  diffiBrent  oiganisa-  eademqna  lex,  qoss  eat  recti   pneeeptio, 

tion,  behold  it  di£ferently,  and  have  a  dif-  pravique  depnlsio.    De  Nat  Deor.  L  ii. 

ferent  image.    But  were  all  the  minds  in  c  3J.  p.  180.    See  also  the  same  authM^ 

the  universe  to  recognise  the  same  truth,  De  Leg.  L  i.  c.  8, 12, 15.  p.  29,  41,  51. 

they  would  all  recognise  it  as  one,  their  edit  JkmM,    De  Fin.  L  uL  c.  14.  p.  12S. 

recognition  would  be  uniform,  and  them-  See  also  Diog^  Laert  L  vii  a.  86L  M.  Anton. 

aelves  in  a  manner  would  be  one  also.  The  L  v.  g»  16.  L  vL  c  23.    Ariitet  Pdit  as 

leoBon  is,  perception  by  the  senses  admits  qnoted  in  note  s^  pu  61. 
of  more  and  less,  better  and  worse ;  bnt        '  Si  enim  sic  erimns  afiecti,  nt  propter 

perception  by  the  intellect,  like  truth,  its  snurn  qoisqna  emolumentam  ^Kiliet,  ant 

object,  admits  of  no  degrees,  and  is  either  violet  idterum,  disrumpi  neoeaae  eat  earn, 

ncihing  at  all,  or  else  total,  uniform,  com-  qu«  nuodme  est  secmidom  natniam,  ho- 

plete,  and  one.  Hence,  th^efore,  one  source  mani  generia  societatera.  Cic  de  Offic.  1.  iii. 

of  the  society,  and,  as  it  were,  communion  c.  5. 
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cteittcieT)  not  fit  to  lie  punmed.-^They  are  not. — ^Bnt  it  18  im- 
poBBible  not  to  pursue  many  such  thinffg,  unless  we  are  ftimished 
with  some  habit  or  disposition  of  mind)  by  which  we  are  indaoed 
to  render  to  idl  men  their  own,  and  to  regard  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  society. — It  is  impossibie.-^Bnt  the  habit  or  dis- 
position of  rendering  to  all  their  own,  and  of  regarding  the 
irelfiire  and  interest  of  society,  is  justice. — It  is. — We  may 
therefore  fairly  conclude,  that  nothing  is  naturally  pursnable, 
bat  what  is  either  correspondent  to  justice,  or  at  least  not  con- 
trary.— I  confess,  said  I,  so  it  appears. 

But,  further,  said  he,  it  is  possible  we  may  have  the  best  die* 
position  to  society;  the  most  upright  intentions;  and  yet, 
through  want  of  ability  to  discern  and  know  the  nature  of 
particulars,  we  may  pursue  many  things  inconsistent,  as  well 
with  omr  private  interest,  as  the  public.  We  may  even  pursue 
what  is  right,  and  yet  pursue  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  find  our 
endeayours  fruitless,  and  our  purposes  to  fail. — I  answered,  it 
was  possible. — But  this  would  ill  befit  the  character  of  a  rational 
animal. — It  would. — It  is  necessary,  therefore,  we  should  be 
furnished  with  some  habit  or  faculty,  instructing  us  how  to 
discern  the  real  difference  of  all  particulars,  and  suggesting  the 

f  roper  means  by  which  we  may  either  avoid  or  obtam  them.--* 
t  is. — ^And  what  is  this,  think  you,  but  prudence? — I  belieye, 
said,  I,  it  can  be  no  other. — If  it  be,  said  he,  then  it  is  evident 
from  this  reasoning,  that  nothing  is  pursnable,  which  is  not 
correspondent  to  prudence.-^I  replied,  he  had  shewn  it  could 
not. 

But  further  still,  said  he,  it  is  possible  we  may  neither  want 
prudence  nor  justice  to  direct  us ;  and  yet  the  impulses  of  ap- 
petite, the  impetuosities  of  resentment,  the  charms  and  allure* 
ments  of  a  thousand  flatterinfi^  objects,  may  tempt  us,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  to  pursue  what  is  both  imprudent  ana  unjust. — They 
mayw — ^But  if  so,  it  is  necessary,  would  we  pursue  as  becomes 
our  character,  that  we  should  be  furnished  with  some  habit 
which  may  moderate  our  excesses;  which  may  temper  our 
actions  to  the  standard  of  a  social  state,  and  to  the  interest  and 
welfare,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  man. — ^Nothing,  said  I, 
more  necessary. — And  what,  said  he,  can  we  call  this  habit,  but 
the  habit  of  temperance  ?— You  name  it,  said  I,  rightly. — If  you 
think  so,  replied  he,  then  nothing  can  be  pursnable,  which  is  not 
either  correspondent  to  temperance,  or  at  least  not  contrary. — 
I  replied,  so  it  seemed. 

Once  more,  continued  he,  and  we  have  done :  it  is  possible  that 
not  only  resentment  and  appetite,  not  only  the  charms  and 
allurements  of  external  objects,  but  the  terrors,  too,  and^  dread 
of  them,  may  mar  the  rectitudei  of  our  purposes. — It  is  pos- 
sible.— Tyranny  and  superstition  may  assail  us  on  one  hand; 
the  apprehensions  of  ridicule,  and  a  felse  shame,  on  the  other :  it 

F  2 
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is  expedient,  to  withstand  these,  we  flhonld  be  anned  with  eome 
habit,  or  oar  wisest  best  pnrsoits  may  else  at  all  times  be  de- 
feated.— ^Thej  may. — ^And  what  is  that  generous,  manlike,  and 
noble  habit,  which  sets  ns  at  all  times  above  fear  and  danger; 
what  is  it  but  fortitude ! — I  replied,  it  was  no  other. — If  so, 
then,  continued  he,  besides  our  former  conclusions,  nothing 
further  can  be  pursuable,  as  our  inquiries  now  have  shewn  us, 
which  is  not  either  correspondent  to  fortitude,  or  at  least  not 
contrary. — ^I  admit,  said  I,  it  is  not. 

Observe,  then,  said  he,  the  sum,  the  amount  of  our  whole 
reasoning :  nothing  is  truly  pursuable  to  such  an  animal  as  man, 
except  what  is  correspondent,  or,  at  least,  not  contraiy  to  justice, 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. — ^I  allow,  said  I,  it  aj^iears 
so. — ^But  if  nothing  pursuable,  then  nothing  avoidable  or  indif- 
ferent, but  what  is  tried  and  estimated  after  the  same  manner. 
For  contraries  are  ever  recognised  through  the  same  habit,^  one 
with  another.  The  same  logic  judges  of  truth  and  fidsehood ; 
the  same  musical  art,  of  concord  and  discord.  So  the  same 
mental  habitudes,  of  things  avoidable  and  pursuable.  I  replied, 
it  appeared  probable. 

To  how  unexpected  a  conclusion,  then,  said  he,  have  our 
inquiries  insensibly  led  us!  In  tracing  the  source  of  human  ac- 
tion, we  have  established  it  to  be  those  four  grand  virtues,' 
which  are  esteemed,  for  their  importance,  the  very  hinges  of  all 
morality. — We  have. 

But  if  so,  it  should  follow,  that  a  life,  whose  pursnings  and 
avoidings  are  governed  by  these  virtues,  is  that  true  and  rational 

rthf  i¥wmim»^  ii  uMi  fflnu :  **There  leenis  tp€{m9^  wJA  rk$  iwofamw'  rifw  A  S«cai^ 

to  be  one  and  die  nine  errar,  and  one  and  ff^rifr,  wtflk  riu  iantftfx^u :  **  The  pri- 

the  lame  fcience,  with  nepect  to  thing*  mary  Tirtaet  are  four ;    prudence,  tem- 

contraiy.**  Ariit.  de  Anim.  L  iiL  c.  8.  Thia,  peianoe,  feitttnde,  and  justice :  prudence  if 

by  Themistina,  in  his  Furaphnie,  is  thns  employed  in  monl  oflteea ;  temperaaoe,  in 

iUnstiated :  T«r  imurrlmif  fda  4ar)M  ^i^  men*s  natoial  iqrpetites  and  ponoits ;  lor- 

irr^iy,^  jco2  /da  Awom'  6  y&p  rh  kyMur  titnde,  in  endurings ;  and  justice,  in  dia- 

Aff  itf4Xifuif  YiMkricwr,  «i2  rh  mm^  Zri  tributioniL**    EcL  Ethic,  p.  167. 
0kafitf^  ewnlffrwrai'  jkoI  6  W9pi  Bir^pm^        That  the  liie  aoeoiding  to  Tirtne,  was 

#(flMrari6/Mivs,  l^mnrrSrai  jcal  irtpi  Mrc-  deemed  the  life  aeeordiiw  to  nature,  appeua 

per  .*  **  Of  things  contiary  there  is  one  from  what  is  nid  by  the  same  auuor,  in 

science,  and  one  ignoiance.    For  thus,  he  the  page  following :  HurSnf  tk  ro^rmw  rmp 

who  knows  good  to  be  something  bene-  h^rrw  rh  r4Kn  c&iu,  ri  mnKMrns  vf 

fidal,  knows  eriU  at  the  same  time,  to  be  f^ti  Qr  kttimiv  ik  rvbrwv  Zvk.  r9m 

something  penucious ;  and  he  who  is  de-  wimv  in^xtv^ai  rv7x<Crarra  r&y  hf9ftt- 

ceiyed  with  respect  to  one  of  these,  is  de-  itw :  *  The  end  of  aD  these  Tirtues  is,  to 

ceived  also  with  respect  to   the  other.**  liye  agreeably  to  nature ;  and  each  of  them. 

See  the  lo  of  Plato,  p.  531.  yoL  L  edit,  by  those  means  which  are  peculiar  to  it- 

Serr.  ael^  is  found  to  put  a  man  in  possession  of 

'  Stobseus,  haying  told  us,  that  of  the  this  end.** 
yirtnes  lome  were  primary,  some  suboidi-        So  likewise  Cicero :  Etenim  quod  tam- 

nate,  adds:    wp^us  Si  rirrnpas  tJptUf  mumbonuma Stoicisdicitur,*'conyeiiienter 

^pSmfiriy,  cm^poir^nfy,   Jb»8^(ar,  SucaiO'  naturae  yiyere,**  id  habet  banc,  ut  opinor, 

erimiltr   ncol  r^y  fiktf  ^p6¥iivuf,  vtpl  r&  sententiam,''cumyirtutecongniere  semper.** 

iro^orra  fiwwihur  ri^r  SJ  Vf^pminpf  De  Offic  L  iiL  c  S. 
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life,  whicli  we  have  ao  long  been  seeking ;  that  life,  where  the 
Talae  of  aU  things  is  justly  measured  by  those  relations  which 
they  bear  to  the  natural  frame,  and  real  constitution  of  man- 
kind z**  in  fewer  words,  a  life  of  virtue  appears  to  be  the  life  ao- 
cording  to  nature. — It  appears  so. 

But,  in  such  a  life,  every  pursuit,  every  avoiding,  (to  include 
all,)  every  action,  will  of  course  admit  of  being  rationally  justi- 
fied.— It  will. — ^But  that  which,  being  done,  admits  of  a  rational 
justification,*  is  the  essence  or  genuine  character  of  an  office,  or 
mond  duty.  For  thus,  long  ago,  it  has  been  defined  by  the  best 
authorities.'' — ^Admit  it. — If  so,  then  a  life  according  to  virtue, 
is  a  life  according  to  moral  offices  or  duties. — It  appears  so. — 
Bat  we  have  already  agreed  it  to  be  a  life  according  to  nature. 
— ^We  have. — Observe,  then :  a  life  according  to  virtue,  according 
to  moral  offices,  and  according  to  nature,  mean  all  the  same 
thing,  though  varied  in  the  expression.— Your  remark,  said  I, 
seems  just. 

XVI.  We  need  never,  therefore,  replied  he,  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  choose,  though  the  objects  of  choice  be  ever  so  infinite  and 
diversified.  As  far  as  nothing  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  life 
and  such  a  character,  we  may  justly  set  existence  before  death, 
prefer  health  to  sickness,  integrity  of  the  limbs  to  being  maimed 
and  debilitated,  pleasure  to  pain,  wealth  to  poverty,  fame  to  dis- 
honour, free  government  to  slavery,  power  and  magistracy  to  sub- 
jection and  a  private  state ;  universally,  whatever  tends  either 
to  heinff^  or  to  weU-heifig^  we  may  be  justified,  when  we  prefer  to 
whatever  appears  the  contrary.  Ana  when  our  several  energies, 
exerted  according  to  the  virtues  just  mentioned,  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  all  that  we  require;'  when  we  enjoy,  subjoined  to 

^  See  pages  56,  &8, 66,  82, 83.  ylyiferat   xar*  iiperify—rifr  itplimiw  koX 

'  In  tbe  origbia],  it  is  ft  wpax^  tf^Kayw  r^Ktunirfiif — iy  0i^  r«Ac/y ;  **  If  this  be 

CvXM  demwkityurft^.     Diog.  Laert  L  TiL  admitted,  it  foOows,  tliat  hmnaa  good  or 

s.  107.  tmp  vpax^ir  ^Kayop   Ix**  ^'^  happiness  is  the  eneigmng  of  the  sonl  ao- 

i««Ary£ar.    Sezt  Emp.  Adv.  Mathem.  L  cording  to  the  best  and  most  eonsnmmata 

^iL   Thus  rendered  by  Cicero:  Officium  id  Tirtue,  in  a  perfect  and  complete  life.^ 

eiie  dknnt,  qnod  cnr  fiurtmn  sit,  ratio  pro-  Ethic.  Nie.  L  i  c  7.    A  perfect  and  com- 

bilbflis  leddi  posrit    De  Offic  1.  i.  c.  8.  plete  life,  they  explained  to  be  such  a  life 

He  Teaecm  of  its  Greek  name,  ica^^Kor,  is  as  was  no  way  deficient  either  as  to  its 

giTen  by  Simpliciiis :  Ka^ieorT«(  iffri  rd  duxstion,  its  bodily  health,  and  its  being 

ytw^liam  jrard   rd   ^icom   itak  hnfidx."  attended  with  a  proper  competence  of  ez- 

Amto.-   *^  Moral  offices  are  those  things  temal  goods,  and  prosperity.    By  the  best 

which  are  done  agreeably  to  what  is  fitting  and  most  consummate  virtue,  they  not  only 

and  expedient"  Simplic.  in  Endi.  &  37.  meant  that  yirtue  which  was  in  its  kind 

k  By  TuDy,  in  his  Offices,  and  by  other  most  p^eet,  but  which  was  the  virtue  also 

aothon  of  antiquity.  of  that  part  which  i>  in  each  of  us  most 

'  This  was  the  idea  of  happiness  adopted  excellent.    For  tiiere  are  virtues  of  the 

by  the  old  academy,  or  Platonics :  Secun-  body,  such  as  strength  and  agility ;  and 

dum  natnram  vivere,  sic  affectum,  at  optime  there  are  virtues  of  the  senses,  such  as 

affid  possit,  ad  naturamque  aooommodatis-  accurate  seeing,  aocurate  tasting ;  and  the 

linie.    Cic.  de  Fin.  L  v.  c.  9.  p.  370.    The  same  of  every  fiumlty,  from  the  lowest  to 

Peripatetics,  who  were  originally  of  the  that  which-  is  supreme, 
same  school,  held  the  same.    £2  8*  ol(r»»        The  sovereign  good,  or  happineu,  here 

rh  hifSpAwiPow   kya0hv   ^^vx^s   dvtpytta  spoken  o^  is  again  repeated,  in  other  words 
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a  right  and  boneet  mind,  both  health  of  body  and  competence 
of  externals ;  what  can  there  be  wanting  to  complete  our  hap- 
pinees,  to  render  our  state  perfectly  consonant  to  nature,  or  to 
give  us  a  more  soyereign  good  than  that  which  we  now  enjoy ! 
— ^Nothing,  replied  I,  that  I  can  at  jpresent  think  of. 

There  would  be  nothing,  indeed,  said  he,  were  our  energies  never 
to  fail ;  were  all  our  endeaTours  to  be  erer  crowned  with  due  suc- 
cess. But  suppose  the  contrary;  suppose  the  worst  success  to  the 
most  upright  conduct,  to  the  wisest  rectitude  of  energies  and  ac- 
tions. It  is  possible,  nay,  exp^i^ice  teaches  us  it  is  too  often  fact, 
that  not  only  the  pursuers  of  what  is  contrary  to  nature,  but  that 
those  who  pursue  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  congruous  to  it, 
may  miss  of  their  aims,  and  be  frustrated  in  their  endeavours. 
Inquisitors  and  monks  may  detest  them  for  their  virtue,  and 
pursue  them  with  all  the  engines  of  malice  and  inhumanity. 
Without  these,  pests  may  afflict  their  bodies ;  inundations  over- 
whelm their  property;  or,  what  is  worse  than  inundations,  ^ther 
tyrants,  pirates,  heroes,  or  banditti.  They  may  see  their  country 
&11,  and  with  it  their  bravest  countrymen ;  themselves  pillaged, 
and  reduced  to  extremities,  or  perishing  with  the  rest  in  the 
general  massacre. 

Gadit  et  Rxj^em,  jmtuiiiniu  vnos 
Qui  foit  in  Tencria,  et  sejmmtiaaimufl  aequi."' 

-^It  must  be  owned^  said  I,  this  has  too  often  been  the  case. 

Or  grant,  continued  he,  that  these  greater  events  never  happen ; 
that  the  part  allotted  us  be  not  in  the  tragedy  of  life,  but  in  the 
comedy.  Even  the  comic  distresses  are  abundantly  irksome: 
domestic  jars,  the  ill  offices  of  neighbours ;  suspicions,  jealousies, 
schemes  defeated ;  the  folly  of  fools ;  the  knavery  of  knaves : 


page  71,  where  it  it  called,  *^  the  Attaining  ealled,  the  opinion  of  the  old  Aeademioi  and 

the  primaiy  and  jnit  nqnisitea  of  onr  nft>  Peripatetica,    It  ii  again  npeated  hj  the 

tore,  by  a  conduct  soitaUe  to  firtoe  and  anne  author :   Honeete  TiTeie,  ftnentem 

Boial  office.**  rebaa  iia,  quae  pamaa  homini  natma  con- 

The  primary  and  jnst  reqniaites  here  dliet.   Acad.  L  iL  c  42.  p,  240. 

mentioned,  are  all  things  reqniute  to  the  It  ia  to  he  obaerred,  that  CioercH  speaking 

nae  and  enjoyment  of  onr  primary  and  of  this  hypotheaia,  nya»  that  it  propoaed  an 

natoral  perfectiona.    Theae   primary  and  idea  of  hiypinwa,  whidi  was  not  psopsrly 

natmal    perfiectianib   mean    the    natoral  in  oar  own  power.  Hoc  non  est  poritom  in 

aocompliwhmitnta  of  both  oar  mind  and  nostra  actione:   oompletor  enim  et  ex  eo 

body.    They  were  called  by  the  Latins,  genere  vitas,  quod  Tirtote  finitnr,  et  ex  iia 

prima  natorsB,  prima  secundvm  natoiam ;  rebns  qnsB  secundum  naturam  sunt,  neque 

by  the  Greeks,  rA  wpSora  Korit  ^t6cw,  rd  sunt  in  nostra  potestate.    De  Fin.  L  iy.  c 

vpdra  T^t  ^^flwf.    In  them  were  in-  6.  p.  287* 

duded   health,  strength,  agility,  beauty.  Hence,  therefore,  the  deficiency  of  this 

perfect   sensations,  memory,  doolity,  in-  doctrine.     HowoTsr   justifiable,    however 

▼ention,  &c    9ee  Stob.  EcL  Eth.  p.  163.  laudable  ita  end,  it  could  not  inanre  a  due 

Ci&  de  Fin.  L  v.  &  7.  p»  864.    A.  OdL  L  success  to  its  endeavours.     And   hence, 

ziL  c.  5.  too,  the  fi>roe  of  what  is  objected  to  it  in 

A  like  sentiment  of  happiness,  to  this  the  Dialogue,  in  this  and  the  following 

here  spoken  of^  is  that  mentioned  by  Cicero:  page. 

Virtute  adhibita,  frui  primis  a  natnra  datis^  ^  Mntid,  L  it.  426. 
Be  Fin.  1.  iL  c.  11.  pi  113.     It  is  there 
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from  which,  a8  members  of  aociety^  it  ur  impoasible  to  detach 
ouraelTes. 

Where,  then,  diaU  we  torn,  or  what  haye  we  to  imagine  i  We 
bave  at  length  j^oed  happiness,  after  mneh  inquiry,  in  attaining 
the  primary  and  jost  requisites  of  onr  nature,  by  a  conduct 
suitable  to  virtue  and  moral  office.  But  as  to  corresponding 
with  our  preconceptions,  (which  we  haye  made  the  test,)  does 
this  system  correspond  better  than  those  others  which  we  haye 
rejected  !  Has  it  not  appeared,  from  yarious  fitets,  too  obyious  to 
be  disputed,  that,  in  many  times  and  places,  it  may  be  absolutely 
unattainable !  That  in  many,  where  it  exists,  it  may  in  a  mo- 
ment be  cancelled,  and  put  irretrieyably  out  of  our  power,  by 
eyents  not  to  be  resisted !  If  this  be  certain,  and  I  fear  it  can- 
not  be  questioned,  our  specious  long  inquiry,  howeyer  accurate 
we  may  belieye  it,  has  not  been  able  to  shew  us  a  good,  of  that 
character  which  we  require ;  a  good  durable,  indepriyltUe,  and 
accommodate  to  eyery  drcumstance :  far  &om  it,  our  speculations 
(I  think)  rather  lead  us  to  that  low  opinion  of  happiness  which, 
you  may  remember,  you  expressed,**  when  we  first  began  the 
subject.  They  rather  help  to  proye  to  us,  that  instead  of  a 
sovereign  good,  it  is  the  more  probable  sentiment,  there  is  no 
such  good  at  all. — I  should  indeed,  said  I,  fear  so. — For  where, 
continued  he,  lies  the  difference,  whether  we  pursue  what  is  con- 
gruous to  nature,  or  not  congruous ;  if  the  acquisition  of  one  be 
as  difficult  as  of  the  other,  and  the  possession  of  both  equally 
doubtful  and  precarious!  If  Gsesar  fall  in  attempting  his 
ooontry^s  ruin;  and  Brutus  fare  no  better,  who  only  fought 
in  its  defence^ — It  nrast  be  owned,  said  I,  these  are  melan- 
choly truths ;  and  the  instances  which  you  allege  too  well  con- 
firm them. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  these  serious  thoughts,  descanting 
upon  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  life,  when,  by  an  incident 
not  worth  relating,  our  specuIati(Mis  were  interrupted.  Nothing 
at  the  time,  I  thought,  could  have  happened  more  unluckily ; 
our  question  perplexed,  its  issue  uncertain,  and  myself  impatient 
to  know  the  event.  Necessity,  however,  was  not  to  bo  resisted, 
and  thus  for  the  present  our  inquiries  were  postponed. 


PART  II. 

"  Bbutus  perished  untimely,  and  Gsesar  did  no  more.'"  These 
words  I  was  repeating  the  next  day  to  myself,  when  my  friend 
appeared,  and  cheerftdly  bade  me  good-morrow.     I  could  not 

"  See  pego  44. 
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return  his  compliment  with  an  equal  gaiety,  being  intent,  some- 
what more  than  usual,  on  what  had  passed  the  day  before.  Seeing 
this,  he  proposed  a  walk  into  the  fields. — ^The  face  of  natnre, 
said  he,  will  perhaps  dispel  these  glooms.  No  assistance  on  my 
part  shall  be  wanting,  you  may  be  assured. — I  accepted  his  pro- 
posal ;  the  walk  began,  and  our  former  conyersaticMi  insensibly 
renewed. 

Brutus,  said  he,  perished  untimely,  and  Caesar  did  no  more. 
It  was  thus,  as  I  remember,  not  long  since  you  were  expressing^ 
yourself.  And  yet,  suppose  their  fortunes  to  have  been  exactly 
parallel,  which  would  you  have  preferred!  Would  you  have 
been  Csesar  or  Brutus! — Brutus,  replied  I,  beyond  all  controversy. 
— He  asked  me,  why!  Where  was  the  dmerenee,  when  their 
fortunes,  as  we  now  supposed  them,  were  considered  as  the 
same ! — ^There  seems  said  I,  abstract  from  their  fortunes,  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  intrinsically  preferable  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Brutus. — If  that,  said  he,  be  true,  then  must  we 
derive  it,  not  from  the  success  of  his  endeavours,  bat  from  their 
truth  and  rectitude.  He  had  the  comfort  to  be  conscious  that 
his  cause  was  a  just  one :  it  was  impossible  the  other  should  have 
any  such  feeling. — I  believe,  said  1,  you  have  explained  it. 

Suppose,  then,  continued  he,  (it  is  but  merely  an  hypothesis,) 
suppose,  I  say,  we  were  to  place  the  sovereign  good  m  such  a 
rectitude  of  conduct  ;^  in  the  conduct  merely,  and  not  in  the 

®  As  the  conduct  here  mentioiied  implies  Joris.    To  which  he  snhjoins,  m  above, 

a  conduct  under  the  direction  of  a  befitting  Eigo  ut  ilk  divina  mens  somma  lex  est ;  ita 

mle  or  law,  and  that,  as  opposed  to  wrong  cnm  in  homine  est,  peifecta  est  in  mente 

conduct,  which  has  either  no  role  at  all,  or  sapientis^  De  Leg-  L  ii.  c  4,  5.  p.  881. 
at  least  one  erroneous, it  maynot  be  an  im-        It  is  in  this  sense  the  apostle  tells  xu  of 

proper  place  to  inquire,  what  was  the  ancient  the  Gentiles,  or  mankind  in  geneFsl,  that 

opinion  concerning  law  universal ;  that  great  they  ^  shew  the  woik  of  the  kw  written  in 

and  general  law,  which  stood  opposed  to  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 

the  municipal  laws  of  particular  cities  and  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while 

communities.  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.**  Rom. 

Est  quidem  vera  lex,  xeeta  ratio,  natura  ii.  15. 
congroens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  oonstans,  sem-        As  Cicero^  in  his  book  of  laws  above 

pitema,  qu»  voeet  ad  offidum  jubendo,  ve-  cited,  follows  the  Stoic  discipline,  so  is  it 

tando  a  fraude  deterreat — ^nec  erit  alia  lex  agreeable  to  their  reasoning,  that  he  makes 

Romn,  alia  Aihenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac ;  the  original  natural  law,  of  which  we  here 

sed  et  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore  una  treat,  to  be  the  sovereign  reason  of  the  Deity 

lex,etsempitema,et  immortaliscontinebit;  himsel£     Thus  Ghiysippos:   Idem   [sciL 

nnusque  erit  communis  quasi  magister,  et  Chiysippus]  legis  perpetnae  et  setenue  vim, 

imperator  omnium  Deus.    Ille  hujus  legis  qu»  quasi  dux  vitae  et  magistra  offidorum 

inventor,  disceptator,  ktor.    Cui  qui  non  sit,  Jovem  didt  esse.  Nat  Deor.  Lie  16. 

parebit,  ipse  se  fugiet,  ac  naturam  hominis  p.  41. 

aspemabitur ;  hoc  ipso  luet  maximas  poenas.        So,  by  the  same  philosophers,  in  Leertius, 

etiamsi  csetera  supplicia,  qua  putantur  ef-  we  are  ordered  to  live  according  to  nature : 

fngeril  Fragm.  Cic  de  Rep.  L  iii.  a^hv  4v9pryowra$  iv  kntyop^vttr  ^(m9€W  6 

Lex  est  ratio  summa,  indta  in  natura,  p6fios  6  Kotwht^  icrtrtp  4or\»  6  6p^s  kSyos 

quae  jubet  ea  quae  iadenda  sunt,  prohibet-  9ik  vianttv  ipy^fAtros^  6  avrhs  Af  t^  A<I; 

que  contraria.    What  follows  is  worth  re-  KdhfytfUvi  rvSr^  r^t  rw  tvrmw  (for  SXmv) 

marking.    Eadem  ratio,  cum  est  in  hominis  Zwuttfet^ts  6m :  ''doing  nothing  forbidden 

mente  confirmata  et  confecta,  lex  est  Cic.  by  the  universal  kw ;  that  is  to  say,  by 

de  Leg.  L  L  c  6.  p.  22.  that  right  reason  which  passeth  through  all 

Again :  Lex  ven — ratio  est  recta  summi  things,  and  which  is  the  same  with  Jove 
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event.  Suppose  we  were  to  fix  our  happiness,  not  in  the  actnal 
attainment  of  that  health,  that  perfection  of  a  social  state,  that 
fortunate  concurrence  of  externals  which  is  congruous  to  our 
nature,  and  which  we  have  a  ri^ht  all  to  pursue ;  but  solel j  fix 
it  in  the  mere  doing  whatever  is  correspondent  to  such  an  end, 
even  though  we  never  attain,  or  are  near  attaining  it.P  In  fewer 

liimtiftlf,  the  goTernor  and  conductor  of  tMs  For  to  bo  thm  inculpable  was  the  nnTunry 

imiTenal   administration.**     Laert  L  TiL  result  of  rectitude  of  conduct,  or  rather,  in  a 

ik  88.  edit.  Aldobrand.                                 '  manner,  the  aame  thing  with  it 

AgieeaU  J  to  thia  leaaoning,  Plutarch  I  cannot  conclnde  tint  note  without  re- 

cofiecta  thoae  who  made  Aimi  a  goddess,  marking  on  an  elegant  allusion  of  Antoninus 

and  the  assessor  of  Jore  ;  for,  says  he,  J  to  the  primary  signification  of  the  word  jc** 

Zc6»  oAk  t^cc  fihf  T^r  Ainir  v^ip^pw,  AaX'  r^jptfiMrcf,  that  is  to  say,  mnk  ip^^s^  ^'rigfat 

mMs  ^Jmi  Mil  Bdfus  ktrl,  mat  v^fttu^  6  onwards,  stnqght,  and  directly  forwaids.** 

«pctf'3^arosicalrcXci^aror,''JoTehasnot  Speaking  of  tiie  reasoning  fiwulty,  how, 

AUcif  or  right  for  his  assessor,  but  is  himself  without  looking  further,  it  rests  contented 

right,  and  justice,  and  of  all  laws  the  most  in  ito  own  eneigies,  he  adds,  Ka0h  Kmropi^ 

ancient  and  pedect**  Moral,  p.  781.  B.  ^cis  a/  rouwrm  vpd^u  hutoiidhimak,  tV 

Thus  Antoninus :  Tikos  tk  Koyucmw  (jiw^^  6p$6nira  r^s  Hov  inifuihwf<rai,  **  for  which 

r^  fn^a^ai  rf  rf s  tr^cwr  jcol  voArrcfof  reason  are  all  actions  of  this  species  called 


T^  «pctf^irr*n|s^A^yy  acol  B^fffi^:  *'The    rectitudes,  as  denoting  the  directness  of 
end   of  rational  animals  is  to  follow  the    their  progression  right  onwards.**  L  t.  s.  14. 


reason  and  sacred  law  of  that  city  and  So  again,  in  the  same  rense,  ^OBhom  wm^ 

Boait  ancient  poUty,**  [in  which  all  rational  rciy,  **to  keep  on  the  straight  road.**  £  t. 

beings  are  induded.]  L  iL  s.  16.  s.  3.  L  x.  s.  11. 

The  most  simple  aoeonnt  of  this  law.        One  would  imagine  that  our  countryman, 

idiich  the  Stoics  gare,  seems  to  be  that  re-  Milton,  had  this  reasoning  in  new,  when, 

cocded  by  Stobseus ;  according  to  which  in  his  nineteenth  sonnet,  speaking  of  his 

they  called  it  A^yor,  6p€hr  tfrro,  rpoaraKTir  own  blindness,  he  lays,  with  a  becoming 

xbr  fikv  rmtf  venrrMr,  iarayopwruehtf  M  magnanimity, 

Twr  9b  VMifr^wF,  **  right  reason,  ordaining  Tet  I  argitie  not 

what  is  to  be  done,  and  forbidding  what  is  Agauutkeanen^MhaMdorvrill;  morbaUomjoi 

not  to  be  done.**  EcL  Ethic.  178.    Seealso  Of  heart  or  kcpe;  InUdOlUar  upland  deer 

the  notes  of  Tumebns  and  Davis  upon  Cic  Right  omoards. 
de  Leg.  L  i  c  6.  The  whole  sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  pe- 

Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  rnial,  being  both  sublime  and  simple. 
law  univerHd,  it  renudns  to  say  something        P  Thus  Epictotus  in  Anian,  speaking  of 

of  that  lectitode  of  conduct  whwh  is  in  this  address  to  men  in  power,  and  admitting 

part  of  the  dialogue  proposed  as  our  happi-  such  address,  when  justified  by  certain  mo- 

Aeas.    Rectitude  of  conduct  is  intended  to  tives,  adds,  that  such  address  ought  to  be 

eacpress  the  term  Kar6f>$m<rtSj  which  Cicero  made  without  admiration  or  flattery.    Upon 

tnmslates   reeta   efbetio :    Kar6pOmfjM  he  this,  an  objector  demands  of  him,  «6f  o9y 

tnmslates  reetum /actum.  See  De  Fin.  L  iiL  r^m,  ot  li4ofuu ;  ''but  how,  then,  am  I  to 

c;  14.  p.  242.    Now  the  definition  of  jmr^  obtain  that  which  I  want?*^— The  jphilo- 

9mfia  was  viitoo  wp6arayfta,'^a  thing  com-  so|^er  answers,  *Eyib  94  trot  X/ycv,  &n  As 

mandrd  by  law  ;**  to  which  was  opposed  r9v^6fi9Wos  iar4fxov*  oirxi  tk  fUtfotf^  lira 

ufadpnifuty  ''a  un  or  ofienoe  ;**  which  was  vpd^'ps  rb  owrr^  irphrot^;  **I>id  I  ever  say 

defined  rifuv  iaray6p€VfM,  **z  thing  for*  to  tiiee,  that  thou  ahouldjst  go  and  address, 

hidden  by  kw.**  PlutMor.  1037.C.  What  as  though  thou  wert  to  succeed;  and  not, 

law  is  han  meant,  which  thus  commands  or  rether,  with  this   only  view,  that   thou 

forbids,  has  been  shewn  above.  mightest  do  that  which  is  becoming  thy 

Hence,  therefore, may  be  seen  the  reason  character?**  And  soon  after,  when  an  oh- 

why  we  have  said  thus  much  on  the  nature  jection  is  urged  fix>m  appearance,  and  the 

and  idea  of  hiw  unifersal ;  so  intimate  bmng  opinion  of  mankind,  he  answers,  Odx  oh"^ 

the  union  between  this  and  right  conduct,  5ri  Mip  KoXJbs  mU  deyoBhs  oMy  mu7  rov 

that  we  find  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  8^cu  ^rcico,  hXKii  rov  wivpaxOai  koX&s  ; 

a  perfect  obedienoe  to  the  former.  ''Knowest  thou  not,  that  a  foir  and  good 

Hence,  too,  we  see  the  reason,  why  in  one  man  does  nothing  for  the  sake  of  appear- 

viaw  it  was  deemed  happiness,  to  be  void  of  anoe,  but  for  the  sake  only  of  having  done 

error  or  offence,  hyapuiprrnrov  d»ai^  as  we  well  and  fiurly  ?**  Arr.  Epict  L  iii  c.  24. 

find  it  in  Arrian.  Epict  L  iv.  c  8.  p.  633.  p.  497,  498.    This  doctrine,  indeed,  seems 
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words^  what  if  we  make  our  natural  state  the  standard  only  to 
determine  our  conduct,  and  place  our  happiness  in  the  rectitude 
of  this  conduct  alone  !*i  On  such  an  hypothesis  (and  we  conrider 
it  as  nothing  further)  we  should  not  want  a  good,  perhaps,  to 
correspond  to  our  preconceptions;'^  for  this,  it  is  evident,  would 
be  correspondent  to  them  all. — Your  doctrine,  replied  I,  is  so 
new  and  strange,  that  though  you  have  been  copious  in  explain- 
ing, I  can  hardly  yet  comprehend  you. 

It  amounts  all,  said  he,  but  to  this:  place  your  happiness 
where  your  praise  is. — I  asked,  where  he  supposed  that  ? — Not, 
replied  he,  in  the  pleasures  which  you  feel,  more  than  your  dis- 
grace lies  in  the  pain ;  not  in  the  casual  prosperity  of  fortune, 
more  than  your  disgrace  in  the  casual  adver^ty ;  but  in  just 
complete  action  throughout  every  part  of  life,  whatever  be  the 
£ace  of  things,  whether  favourable  or  the  contrary. 

Bat  why,  then,  said  I,  such  accuracy  about  externals!  So 
much  pains,  to  be  informed  what  are  pursuable,  what  avoidable ! 
— It  behoves  the  pilot,  replied  he,  to  know  the  seas  and  the 
winds ;  the  nature  of  tempests,  calms,  and  tides.  They  are  the 
subjects  about  which  his  art  is  conversant :  without  a  just  ex- 

1>erience  of  them,  he  can  never  prove  himself  an  artist.    Yet  we 
ook  not  for  his  reputation  either  in  fair  gales  or  in  adverse,*  but 

to  htLYB  been  the  baiii  of  the  Stoic  monit ;  laid  in  Plntareh  by  the  laaC-mentioned  phi- 
the  principle  which  included,  according  to  loaophen^  trroixcia  t^s  Mtuf»eyia9  rV 
these  philoeophen,  as  well  honour  and  ho-  ^^of^  ko)  t^  jcar^  ^^w,  ^  that  our  natural 
nesty,as  good  and  happiness.  Thus  Cicero :  state^  and  what  is  consonant  to  it,  are  the 
Faoere omnia, utadi{Hscamur  quae  secundum  demmts  of  happiness;^  and  just  before^ 
naturam  sint,  etsi  ea  non  adsequamnx,  id  the  same  natural  state  is  called  rov  nci^ 
esse  et  honestum,  et  solum  per  se  expeten-  kovtos  hp/)^  koL  ffXiy  rris  Aper^s,  **  the 
dum  et  suramum  bonum  Stoici  dicunt.  De  source  of  moral  office,  and  the  subject-matter 
Fin.  L  v.  &  7.  p.  365,  366.  To  this  is  con-  of  rirtne.''  Plut  Mot.  1069.  K  F.  Atqne 
sonant  that  sentiment  of  thdrs  in  Plutarch :  etiam  illud  perspicuum  est,  constitui  neeesae 
TV  1^^  ^(tew  aitn^v  iJit4^opop  ^bteu'  rh  esse  initium,quod  sapientia,  cum  quid  agere 
9h  T^  ^6ffei  SfAoXoytof,  i,ya$6y.  And  incipiat,sequatur;idqueinitiume8senatar8e 
again :  Th  ^k  Kwra  p^at,  rtXas  c&ai — rk  acconmiodatum :  nam  aliter  appetilio,  etc. 
Kurik  ^dffw,  ibBid^pu  %tpat.  Plut  Mor.  Cic  Acad.  1.  iL  c.  8.  p.  85,  86.  Initia  pro- 
1060.  D.  £.  See  below,  note  s.  Sociates  poni  necesse  esse  apta  et  aecommodata  na< 
was  of  the  same  ojanion,  as  appears  from  all  tune,  quorum  ex  selectione  virtus  possit  ex- 
parts  of  the  Pktonic  and  Xenophontean  istere.  De  Fin.  1.  iv.  c  17.  p.  316.  Cum 
Dialogues.  Take  one  example  out  of  many :  rero  ilia,  quae  offida  esse  dixi,  proficiscantur 
Thy  04  kye^hw  cfrc  koL  icaXms  vpirr^of  t  ab  initiis  natni» ;  ea  ad  hac  refezri  necesse 
tafupJemu  thf  tk  c9  •wporroyra,  fuucdftt'  est:  ut  recte  did  possit,  omnia  offida  eo 
orrc  jcol  «&Sai^io9wc&a«.  Qorg.  Plat.  p.  507«  lefiBiri,  nt  adipiscamur  prindpia  natune; 
edit,  SeiT.  nee  tamen  ut  hoc  sit  bonomm  nltimiim.  De 

So  Prochu:  Ua^w, yiip  oT rov  ffwouSalou  Fin.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  217. 

vpd^§is  itpihs  cdnhv  ^x"''^^  r^y  iy€i/(^opdy  '  Plutarch  quotes  the  following  sentiment 

iinpij^aas  oily  ^h^ffyeritAs  kcU  deov^ciTMi,  of  Chrysippus,  who  patronised  this  idea  of 

iy  rp  iytpywim  rh  t4Km  l^x^i:  ''All  the  ffood:  rhy  v€pl  ieyaB&y  koI  xmitmy  A^Tvr, 

actions  of  the  virtuous  man  have  reference  w  obrhs  ^Uray^i  not  8o«ci^(«i,  avfk^utf^ 

to  himselfl    When,  therefore,  he  has  &asx-  raroy  cZi^at  ^iitrt  r^  /3iy,  ical  fubuara  rwy 

gized  beneficently  and  divinely,  it  ia  in  the  ifx^^wy  &«Tc«r0cu  wpoX'tf^my.  Plat  Mor, 

ver^  eneigy  itself  that  he  obtains  his  ead.^^  1041.  K 

This  from  the  same  MSk  comment  as  is  re-  ■  What  Quintilian  says  of  rhetoric,  may 

ferred  to,  p^  46,  note  u  with  great  propriety  be  tcansfefred  to  mo- 

4  It  is  in  thia  sense  we  find  it  elegantly  ndity.   Noster  orator,  arsque  a  nobis  finita. 
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in  the  skilfidness  of  his  eoDdaet,  be  these  events  as  they  happen. 
In  like  manner  &res  it  with  this  the  moral  artist :  he,  for  a  sal>- 
jeet,  has  the  whole  of  human  life  ;^  health  and  sickness,  pleasore 
and  pain,  with  every  other  possible  incident  which  can  befisdl  him 
during  his  existence.  If  his  knowledge  of  all  these  be  accurate 
and  exact,  so  too  must  his  conduct,  in  which  we  place  his  happi- 
ness; but  if  this  knowledge  be  defective,  must  not  his  conduct 
be  defective  also! — I  replied,  so  it  should  seem. — ^And  if  his 
conduct,  then  his  happiness! — It  is  true. 

Yon  see,  then,  continued  he,  even  though  externals  were  as 
nothing;  though  it  was  true,  in  their  own  nature,  they  were 
neither  good  nor  evil ;  yet  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is^ 
from  our  hypothesis,  absolutely  necessary* — Indeed,  said  I,  you 
have  proved  it. 

He  continued :  inferior  artists  may  be  at  a  stand,  because  they 
want  materials;  from  their  stubbornness  and  intractability  they 
may  often  be  disappointed.  But  as  long  as  life  is  passing,  and 
nature  continues  to  operate,  the  moral  artist  of  life  has,  at  all 
times,  all  he  desires.  He  can  never  want  a  subject  fit  to  exercise 
him  in  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  with  this  happv  motive  to 
the  constancy  of  his  endeavours,  that  the  crosser,  the  harsher, 
the  more  untoward  the  events,  the  greater  his  praise,  the  more 
iUnstrious  his  reputation. 

All  this,  said  I,  is  true,  and  cannot  be  denied :  but  one  cir- 
cumstance there  appears,  where  your  similes  seem  to  fail.  The 
praise,  indeed,  of  the  pilot  we  allow  to  be  in  his  conduct ;  but  it 


nmt  poMta  in  ev^ito.    Tendit  qvidem  not  fo  the  vm  of  them.   Azr.  Epict.  L  ii. 

■d TietonaiD,  qui  dicit:  sed^cum  bene  dixit,  c.  5. 

etianui  non  Tincat,  id,  quod  arte  continetor,  Thus  Horace : 

eAdt    Nam  et  gabernator  rult  Bdva  nave  N<m  pomduiitm  muUa  vooaveria 

ia  partaia  perrenin:  d  tamen  tempestate  Rtete Uatum ;  reduuoceupai 

iaaSx  abieptiu,  n<m  ideo  miaiu  exit  saber-  Nomen  beatiy  ipd  Dtorum 

natoB,  dieetqoe  notuin  Iliad  ;  '*dam  myam  Mimeribm  npimter  wH, 

Metmatemeam.**  Etmedicoamiitatemnffri  Duramque  collet  pauperiein  patiy 

petit:  m  lamea  aat  valetodinia  ri, aut  m-  Pefuaque  leioJIaffUmm  tiwtei: 

teapeiaiitia  aegri,  aUove  qao  cam  Mimma  N<m  ilU,  afc. 

noa  contiiigiit ;  dam  ipse  omnia  Mcundum  Od.  L  iv.  9. 

latkaem  fiBoeiit,  medicme  fine  non  excidit  Even  the  comic  poet  leema  not  to  faavo 

IlK  ontori  bene  dixiaae,  finia  eat.    Nanveat  been  unacquainted  with  thia  doctrine : 

■n  m — ^in  aeta  poaita,  non  in  eventu.  Inat  Ch.  Q^id  narrat  ?   Cl.  <^ud  iUe  1  nuoerum 

OiatLiLcl7.  M«>w. 

t  Oifvim  rtm  Jbyatfov^  rpoalpttra  vod'  Ch.  Mmrum?  quem  mmut  ereden  edl 

rev  jroMv  wp^S^a  wod.     Tl  oSr  r&  Qinrf  nUqid  etty  qum  habeal  qum  qmdem  ta 

4ier6s;  'TAm  if  itpoaiptatL,  »€pi  ^5  Ara-  homins  diamittr  bona? 

0Tp9fotUwn  Te2c«rai  rw  tHay  kyoBov  ^  Parmtu^  patrkun  woolumem^  <miooty  gauu^ 

«aiE0v :  ''Hie  eaaence  of  good  is  a  peculiar  oognatoty  dwUias: 

dnecluni  ofmiBd,  and  the  eaaence  of  evil  ia  Aique  hoc  perimU  tunt  ut  HUma  amnuuy  qm 

a pecoliar  direction  aba.    What,  then, are  eapomidei: 

txtenala?   They  aerre  aa  aubjecta  to  the  Qui  mH  aeO^  ei  htma;   m,  qm  mm  utUur 

■ind'a  diraetion;   froai   coonrening  with  rede,  mala. 

which  it  obtaina  ita  proper  good  or  evil''  Heanton.  act.  L  a  2.  v.  18. 

Arr.  Epict.  L  L  c.  29.    Again :   A/  BXai  Vid.  Pkton.  in  Euthydcmo,  p.  281,  edit 

iid^opoir  ii  ^  7(f^^  airrw  atnc  &5ia^&-  Serr.  iy  mtpakal^  8*,  (^t  A  lUcurlo,  aiy- 

p§s:  '^The  aubjecta  are  indifferent,  but  Svrcvec. 
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is  in  the  success  of  that  conduct  where  we  look  for  his  happiness. 
If  a  storm  arise,  and  the  ship  be  lost,  we  call  him  not  happy, 
how  well  soever  he  may  have  conducted.  It  is  then  only  we 
congratulate  him,  when  he  has  reached  the  desired  haven. — 
Your  distinction,  said  he,  is  just ;  and  it  is  here  lies  the  noble 
prerogative  of  moral  artists  above  all  others*  But  yet  I  know- 
not  how  to  explain  myself,  I  fear  my  doctrine  will  appear  so 
strange. — You  may  proceed,  said  I,  safely,  since  you  advance  it 
but  as  an  hypothesis. 

Thus,  then,  continued  he,  the  end  in  other  arts  is  ever  distant 
and  removed :"  it  consists  not  in  the  mere  conduct,  much  less  in 
a  single  energy,  but  is  the  just  result  of  many  energies,  each  of 
which  are  essential  to  it.  Hence,  by  obstacles  unavoidable,  it 
may  often  be  retarded ;  nay,  more,  may  be  so  embarrassed,  as 
never  possibly  to  be  attained.  But  in  the  moral  art  of  life,  the 
very  conduct  is  the  end ;  the  very  conduct,  I  say,  itself,  through- 
out every  its  minutest  energy;  because  each  of  these,  however 
minute,  partake  as  truly  of  rectitude,  as  the  largest  combination 
of  them,  when  considered  collectively.  Hence,  of  all  arts,  is  this 
the  only  one  perpetually  complete  in  every  instant ;  because  it 
needs  not,  like  other  arts,  time  to  arrive  at  that  perfection,  at 
which,  in  every  instant,  it  is  arrived  already.  Hence,  by  dura, 
tion,  it  is  not  rendered  either  more  or  less  perfect ;  completion, 
like  truth,  admitting  of  no  degrees,  and  being  in  no  sense  capable 
of  either  intension  or  remission.  And  hence,  too,  by  necessary 
connection,  (which  is  a  greater  paradox  than  idl,)  even  that 
happiness,  or  sovereign  good,  the  end  of  this  moral  art,  is  itself, 
too,  in  every  instant,  consummate  and  complete ;   is  neither 

V  Sed  in  aeterifl  artibus  com  dicitur  ar-  r&  ^/uL   M.  Ant  L  xi.  a.  1.    Et  qnemad- 

tificioie,  poBtemm  qnodam  modo  et  conse-  modum  opportunitiu  (tic  enim  adpellemiui 

qnens  putandum  est,  quod  illi  hny^vrif  t^tufUay)  non  fit  major  prodnctione  tem- 

fiarucht'  appellant ;  quod  autem  in  quo  sa-  pons  (habent  enim  aunm  modum  quncnnqne 

pienter  dicitur,  id  adprimo  lectisBime  dici-  opportuna  dicnntnr)  sic  recta  effectio  {Kwr- 

tnr :  quicquid  enim  a  sapiente  proficiscitur,  6fi$w<rty  enim  ita  adpelloi  quoniam  rectum 

id  continuo  debet  ezpletum  esse  omnibus  fiictum  Ka76p69ttw)  recta  igitur  effectio,  item 

snis  partibus ;  in  eo  enim  positum  est  id,  conyenientia,  denique  ipsnm  bonum,  quod 

quod  dicimus  esse  expetendum.    Nam  ut  in  eo  pocitum  est  ut  naturs  consentiat, 

peocatum  est  patriam  prodere,  parentes  vio*  cresoendi  accessionem  nuUam  habet    Ut 

{are,  fima  depeculari,  qua  sunt  in  elfectn :  enim  opportnnitas  ilia,  sic  hsec  de  quiboa 

sic  timere,  sic  mserere,  sic  in  libidine  esse,  dixi,  non  fiunt  temporis  productione  m»- 

peccatum  est,  etiam  sine  effiBctu.   yemm  ut  jora:  ob  eamque  causam  Stoicis  non  yidetnr 

naec,  non  in  posteris  et  in  consequentibus,  optabilior  nee  magis  expetenda  yita  beata, 

sed  in  primis  continuo  peccata  sunt :  sic  ea  si  sit  longa,  quam  si  breyis :  ntuntorque 

qus  proficiscuntur  a  virtute,  susceptione  simili,  ut,  si  cothurni  laus  ilia  est  ad  pedem 

prima,  non  perfectione,  recta  sunt  judicanda.  apte  con  venire,  neque  multi  cothurni  panda 

Cic.  de  Fin.  L  iii.  c.  9.  p.  228.    Tov  Uflov  anteponerentur,   nee   majores   minoribna : 

riXovs  Tvyxd»f*t  f^  Xo7iir^  4^X^]  9tov  sic  quorum  omne  bonom  conTenientia  atqna 

tuf  rh  TOV  $lov  Tipas  hrurrp'  oixt  &<nrfp  opportunitate  finitur,  nee  plun  paudoribna, 

ht\  6pxh<^f»s  KflU  ^oKolfftvs  Kol  T&tf  rot-  nee  longinquiora  brevioribus  anteponentor. 

oirt^y  AtcX^s  ylw^reu  ri  t\ii  irpa^is^  idtf  ri  Cic  de  Fin.  L  iiL  c  14.  p.  242.     See  alio 

iyKO^,  &\X*  iwl  murrhs  fidpovs,  K(d  Hnrov  Dio.  Laert  L  vii.  a.  101.     M.  Ant  L  tL 

fty  jcflrroXi^^p,  wXrip^s  koX  &ir/HKr8c€s  iauif  s.  23.  1.  iiL  s.  7.     Senec.  Epist  66. 
rh  wportBky  iroict'  &irr9  c/irciy,  ^if  iar4x» 
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hagfaiened  or  diminished  by  the  quantity  of  its  duration,  hot  is 
the  same  to  its  enjoyers,  for  a  moment  or  a  century. 

Upon  this  I  smiled. — He  asked  me  the  reason. — It  is  only  to 
obserre,  said  I,  the  course  of  our  inquiries.  A  new  hypothesis 
has  been  adyanced :  appearing  somewhat  strange,  it  is  desired 
to  be  explained :  you  comply  with  the  request,  and,  in  pursuit 
of  the  explanation,  make  it  ten  times  more  obscure  and  unin- 
telligible than  before. — It  is  but  too  often  the  fete,  said  he,  of 
us  commentators.  But  you  know  in  such  cases  what  is  usually 
done :  when  the  comment  will  not  explain  the  text,  we  try 
whether  the  text  will  not  explain  itself;  this  method,  it  is 
possible,  may  assist  us  here.  The  hypothesis,  which  we  would 
have  illustrated,  was  no  more  than  this :  that  the  sovereign  good 
lay  in  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  that  this  good  corresponded  to 
all  our  preconceptions.  Let  us  examine,  then,  whether,  upon 
trial,  this  correspondence  will  appear  to  hold ;  and,  for  all  tha^ 
we  have  advanced  since,  suffer  it  to  pass,  and  not  perplex  us. — 
AOTeed,  said  I,  willingly,  for  now  I  hope  to  comprehend  you. 

II.  BecoUect,  then,  said  he.  Do  you  not  remember  that  one 
preconception  of  the  sovereign  good  was,  to  be  accommodate  to 
all  times  and  places!" — I  remember  it. — And  is  there  any  time, 
or  any  place,  whence  rectitude  of  conduct  may  be  excluded!' 
Is  there  not  a  right  action  in  prosperity,  a  right  action  in  ad- 
versity! May  there  not  be  a  decent,  generous,  and  laudable 
behaviour,  not  only  in  peace,  in  power,  and  in  health ;  but  in 
war,  in  oppression,  in  sickness,  and  in  death ! — There  may. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  those  other  preconceptions;  to  being 
durable,  self-derived,  and  indeprivable !  Can  there  be  any  good 
so  durable,  as  the  power  of  always  doing  right !  Is  there  any 
good  conceivable,  so  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  others !  Or, 
if  you  hesitate,  and  are  doubtful,  I  would  willingly  be  informed, 
into  what  circumstances  may  fortune  throw  a  brave  and  honest 
man,  where  it  shall  not  be  in  his  power  to  act  bravely  and 
boncftstly  !^  If  there  are  no  such,  then  rectitude  of  conduct,  if  a 
good,  is  a  good  indeprivable. — I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  so. 

But,  further,  said  he,  another  preconception  of  the  sovereign 
good  was,  to  be  agreeable  to  nature. — It  was. — ^And  can  any 
thing  be  more  agreeable  to  a  rational  and  social  animal,  than 
rational  and  social  conduct! — Nothing. — ^But  rectitude  of  con- 
duct is  with  us  rational  and  social  conduct. — It  is. 

Once  more,  continued  he :  another  preconception  of  this  good 
was,  to  be  conducive,  not  to  mere-being  but  to  well-being.— 

■  In  tluB  and  the  tubseqnent  pages,  the  p^irrthf,  icai  roh  muHnkrof  wOp^hnis  Korii 

genenl  pieconoepticmt  of  good  are  applied  ZuctutHriniy  wpoa^ip^cBai.    M.  Ant.  L  yii. 

to  the  particular  hypotheau  of  good,  ad-  b.  54. 

vanoed  in  this  treatite.    See  before,  p.  46,  '  M^weri  otr  fioi  X^c,  ws  yimfrai;  Z- 

47,  49.  TW'  tV  ^  yinrreUf  ah  tUnh  Bliatis  KaAws*, 

*  Uupraxov  ical  Zofif^K&s  hri  <roi  iirrtj  KaiiaraKroirliigKofiiaftMxiiiuu  Arrian. 

md  if  V9p96tr^  ov/tfida^i  9eo^f/3wf  cAo-  Epict,  1.  i^.  c  10.  p.  650. 
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Admit  it. — And  can  any  thing,  believe  yon,  conduce  so  probably 
to  the  well-being  of  a  rational  social  animal,  as  the  right  exercise 
of  that  reason,  and  of  those  social  affections ! — Nothing. — And 
what  is  this  same  exercise,  but  the  highest  rectitude  of  conduct  i 
—Certainly. 

III.  You  see,  then,  said  he,  how  well  our  hypothesis,  being 
once  admitted,  tallies  with  our  original  preconceptions  of  the 
sovereign  good. — I  replied,  it  indeed  appeared  so,  and  could  not 
be  denied.  But  who,  think  you,  ever  dreamt  of  a  happiness  like 
this  i  A  happiness  dependent,  not  on  the  success,  but  on  the 
aim ! — Even  common  and  ordinary  life,  replied  he,  can  furnish 
us  with  examples.  Ask  of  the  sportsman,  where  lies  his  enjoy- 
ment! Ask  whether  it  be  in  the  possession  of  a  slaughtered 
hare,  or  fox?  He  would  reject,  with  contempt,  the  very  sup- 
position :  he  would  tell  you,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  that  the  joy 
was  in  the  pursuit,  in  the  difficulties  which  are  obviated,  in  the 
faults  which  are  retrieved,  in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the 
chase  through  all  its  parts ;  that  the  completion  of  their  en- 
deavours was  so  far  from  giving  them  joy,  that  instantly,  at  that 
period,  all  their  joy  was  at  an  end. — For  sportsmen,  replied  I, 
this  may  be  no  bad  reasoning. — It  is  not  the  sentiment,  said  he, 
of  sportsmen  alone.  The  man  of  gallantry  not  unoften  has  been 
found  to  think  after  the  same  manner. 

Mens  est  amor  huic  similis  ;  nam 
TnnsTolat  in  medio  posita,  et  iiigientia  captat* 

To  these  we  may  add  the  tribe  of  builders  and  projectors.  Or 
has  not  your  own  experience  informed  you  of  numbers,  who, 
in  the  building  and  laying  out,  have  expressed  the  highest  de- 
light ;  but  shewn  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  result  of  their 
labours,  to  the  mansion  or  gardens,  when  once  finished  and  com- 
plete! 

The  truth,  said  I,  of  these  examples  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
But  I  could  wish  your  hypothesis  had  better  than  these  to  sup- 
port it.  In  the  serious  view  of  happiness,  do  you  ever  imagine 
there  were  any,  who  could  fix  it,  (as  we  said  before,)  not  on  the 
success,  but  on  the  aim? — More,  even  in  this  light,  said  he, 
than  perhaps  at  first  you  may  imagine.  There  are  instances 
innumerable,  of  men,  bad  as  well  as  good,  who  having  fixed,  as 
their  aim,  a  certain  conduct  of  their  own,  have  so  far  attached 
their  welfare  and  happiness  to  it,  as  to  deem  all  events  in  its 
prosecution,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  to  be  mean,  con- 
temptible, and  not  worthy  their  regard. — I  called  on  him  for 
examples.* 

What  think  you^  said  he,  of  the  assassin  who  slew  the  first 

■  Hot.  Sat  ii.  lib.  i  107.  voteeB,**&c  &e.  The  whole  passage  is  worth 

*  See  a  long  catalogue  of  these  in  Cicero^  reading.    Tusc  Disp.  L  v.  c  27.  p.  400, 

Tnscnlan  Dispntations:  ** Spartan  beys,  Bar-  401,  etc. 

barian  sages,  Indian  wives,  Egyptian  de- 
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prinoe  of  Orange ;  and  who,  though  brought  by  his  eondnet  to 
the  moBt  exquisite  tortures,  yet,  conscious  of  what  he  had  done, 
eould  bear  them  all  unmoved  i  Or  (if  yon  will  have  a  better 
man)  what  think  you  of  that  sturdy  Boman  who  would  hare 
despatched  Porsenna,  and  who,  Aill  of  his  desiopd,  and  superior 
to  all  events,  could  thrust  a  hand  into  the  flames  with  the 
steadi^  intrepidity !— I  replied,  that  these  indeed  were  very 
uncommon  instances. 

Attend.,  too,  oontinned  he,  to  Epicurus  dying,  the  founder  of  a 
philosophy,  little  favouring  of  enthusiasm :  "  This  I  write  you 
(says  he,**  in  one  of  his  epistles,)  while  the  last  day  of  life  is 
passing,  and  that  a  happy  one«  The  pains,  indeed,  of  my  body 
are  not  capable  of  being  heightened.  Yet  to  these  we  oppose 
that  joy  of  the  soul,  which  arises  from  the  memory  of  our  past 
speculations.^  Hear  him,  consonant  to  this,  in  another  place 
asserting,  that  a  rational  adversity  was  better  than  an  irrational 
prosperity. 

And  what  think  you !  Had  he  not  placed  his  good  and  hap* 
piness  in  the  supposed  rectitude  of  his  opinions,  would  he  not 
have  preferred  prosperity,  at  all  rates,  to  adversity  i  Would  not 
the  pains,  of  which  he  died,  have  made  his  happiness  perfect 
misery!  And  yet,  you  see,  he  disowns  any  such  thing.  The 
memoiy  of  his  past  life  and  of  his  philosophical  inventions,  were, 
even  in  tbe  hour  of  death,  it  seems,  a  counterpoise  to  support 
him. — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  that  you  appear  to  reas<Hi 
justly. 

Pass  from  Epicurus,  continued  he,  to  Socrates.  What  are  the 
sentiments  of  that  divine  man,  speaking  of  his  own  unjust  con- 
demnation i  ^'0  Grito,^  says  he,  ^^  if  it  be  pleasing  to  the  gods 
this  way,  then  be  it  this  way.^^  And  again :  "  Anytus  and  Me* 
litus,  I  grant,  can  kill  me ;  but  to  hurt  or  injure  me,  is  beyond 
their  power.*"  It  would  not  have  been  beyond  it,  had  he  thought 
his  welfare  dependent  on  any  thing  they  could  do;  for  they 
were  then  doing  their  worst :  whence  then  was  it  beyond  them ! 
Because  his  happiness  was  derived  not  from  without,  but  from 

*  TV  /Mucoptoy  Ityoms  Mat  i/m  r«Acv»  Soon  after,  we  haTO  another  sentiment  of 

rtdea^  ilfj^pcat  nw  fiLath  iypJu^^oiuv  hpur  EpicnniB,  that  a  rational  adTenity   waa 

TAvra*  ovpayyovpittn  irafniKO?ufv$iiC€i  jcoi  better  than  an  inational  pioaperitj.    The 

imaotrspuuk   vdBih  ^^pfioKip^   olrtc   inwo'  original   worda  are,  Kpwrroif  c&oi  «AAo> 

Atffrerra  rov  4y  iavrois  ii/tyiBuvs'  irrt-  yiarms  &rvxe<i%  ^  hXoyiarms  €invx^tk. 

vmper<irrero  8^  vatrt  robots  rh  Kwrit  ^^  Dio.  Laeit.  L  z.  e.  135. 

xV  X'^'P^  ^^  ^  ^^  ytrfwirrmr  rjiiiif  «  The  three  qnotations  in  this  page  are 

SmJioyi^/tmy  fjor^txp.    IKo,  Laert  L  z.  l  taken  from  Plato :  the  first,  from  the  Crito, 

22.  Com  agaemuB  Titae  beatom  et  eondem  quoted  by  Epictetoa  at  the  end  of  the  En- 

aeiHiMiium  diesn,  scribefaamna  hec.    Tanti  chiiidion,  and  in  many  other  places;  the 

antem  moiU  adennt  Teak»  et  naoemni,  seeond,  from  the  Apology,  quoted  aa  fre- 

■t  nihil  ad  eomm  magnitodinem  poaait  aio-  qnenily  by  the  aune  anther  ;  the  third, 

cederc.     Comqpenaabator  tamen    earn    hia  from  &e  Menexenna,  or  Epitaph.    Plat 

aomibiu  animi  Imtitia,  qnam  c^fnebam  me-  Opera,  yoL  ii  p.  248. edit,  Senvu  Seealae 

moria  rationnm  inyentonunque  noatromm.  Cic  TnecnL  L  v.  c  12. 
CicdoFin.Ln.c30.  p.l73. 
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within ;  not  from  the  success,  which  perhaps  was  due  to  the 
rectitude  of  his  life,  but  from  that  rectitude  alone,  every  other 
thing  disregarded.  He  had  not,  it  seems,  so  far  renounced  his 
own  doctrine,  as  not  to  remember  his  former  words :  that  *'  to 
whomeYcr  all  things,  conducive  to  happiness,  are  derived  solely, 
or,  at  least,  nearly  from  himself,  and  depend  not  on  the  welfare 
or  adversity  of  others,  from  the  variety  of  whose  condition  his 
own  must  vary  also :  he  it  is,  who  has  prepared  to  himself  the 
most  excellent  of  all  lives ;  he  it  is,  who  is  the  temperate,  the 
prudent,  and  the  brave ;  he  it  is,  who,  when  wealth  or  children 
either  come  or  are  taken  away,  will  best  obey  the  wise  man'*s 
precept ;  for  neither  will  he  be  seen  to  grieve,  nor  to  rejoice  in 
excess,  from  the  trust  and  confidence  which  he  has  reposed  in 
himself.^  You  have  a  sketch,  at  least,  of  his  meaning,  though 
finr  below  his  own  Attic  and  truly  elegant  expression. — I  grant, 
said  I,  your  example ;  but  this  and  the  rest  are  but  single  in- 
stances. What  are  three  or  four  in  number,  to  the  whole  of 
human  kind  i 

If  you  are  for  numbers,  replied  he,  what  think  you  of  the 
numerous  race  of  patriots,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  who  have 
jo3rfully  met  death,  rather  than  desert  their  country  when  in 
danger!^  They  must  have  thought  surely  on  another  happiness 
than  success,  when  they  could  gladly  go  where  they  saw  death 
often  inevitable.  Or  what  think  you  of  the  many  martyrs  for 
systems  wrong  as  well  as  right,  who  have  dared  defy  the  worst, 
rather  than  swerve  from  their  belief?" — You  have  brought,  in- 
deed, said  I,  more  examples  than  could  have  been  imagined. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  is  that  comfort  of  a  good  conscience, 
celebrated  to  such  a  height  in  the  religion  which  we  profess,  but 
the  joy  arising  from  a  conscience  of  right  energies ;'  a  conscience 
of  having  done  nothing,  but  what  is  consonant  to  our  duty  f^— 
I  replied,  it  indeed  appeared  so. 

Even  the  vulgar,  continued  he,  recognise  a  good  of  this  very 
character,  when  they  say  of  an  undertaking,  though  it  succeed  not, 
that  they  are  contented ;  that  they  have  done  their  best,  and  can 

*  Sed  quid  daces  et  prindpet  nominem  ;  prim  tabierint,  quam  ibim  ant  aaindem  ant 
cnm  legiones  acribat  Citto  nepe  alacrii  in  felem  ant  canem  ant  crooodflum  Tiolent : 
enm  locum  profectas,  nnde  roditnras  ae  non  qnonun  etiam  ri  impnidentes  qnidpiam  fe- 
arbitrarentnr?  Pari  animo  Lacedfiemonii  in  oerint,  poenam  nnllam  ncnaent  TnacnL 
Thermopylis  ooddenmt :  in  quos  Simonidea,  Diap.  L  v.  c  27.  p.  402.    See  before,  note  a, 

Die  hotpei  Spartm^  not  te  hie  vidiate  jof  p^e  78. 

O0«<Sm,  ^  It  is  probable,  that  some  analogies  of 

Duxn  mmetia  patrim  leg&tu  obteqtdmur.  this  sort  indnoed  a  fiither  of  the  chnich 

Tusc.  Disp.  L  L  c.  42.  (and  no  less  a  one  than  St.  Jerome)  to  say 

*  That  there  may  be  a  bigotted  obstinacy  of  the  Stoics,  who  made  moral  rectitade  the 
in  fiiTonr  of  what  is  absnid,  as  well  as  a  only  good,  Nodro  dogmoH  m  /yfens^MS  cow- 
rational  constancy  in  adhering  to  what  is  cordant,  Vid.  Menag.  in  D.  Laert.  L  vii. 
right,  those  Egyptians  above  mentioned  s.  101.  p.  300.  and  Gatak.  Prse&t  in  M. 
may  serre  as  examples,  .ffigyptionun  mo-  Anton.  See  also  of  this  treatise,  p.  44. 
rem  quis  ignoret  ?  quororn  imbntse  mentes  and  below,  note  i, 

praTitatis  erroribiu  qnamvis  carnificinam 
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aocme  themselves  of  nothisg.  For  what  is  this,  bat  placiDg 
th^  content,  their  good,  their  happiness,  not  in  the  saccess  of 
eDdeavonrs,  but  in  the  rectitude!  If  it  be  not  the  rectitude 
which  contents  them,  you  must  tell  me  what  it  is  else. — It  ap- 
pears, replied  I,  to  be  that  alone. 

I  hope,  then,  continued  he,  that  though  you  accede  not  to  this 
notion  of  happiness  which  I  advance,  you  will  at  least  allow  it 
not  to  be  such  a  paradox  as  at  first  you  seemed  to  imagine. — 
That,  indeed,  replied  I,  cannot  be  denied  you. 

IV.  Granting  me  this,  said  he,  you  encourage  me  to  explain 
myself.  We  have  supposed  the  sovereign  good  to  lie  in  rectitude 
of  conduct. — We  have. — ^And  think  you  there  can  be  rectitude 
of  conduct,  if  we  do  not  live  consistently  i — In  what  sense,  said 
I,  would  you  be  understood  I — To  live  consistently,'  said  he,  is 
the  same  with  me,  as  to  live  agreeably  to  some  one  single  and 
consonant  scheme,  or  purpose. — Undoubtedly,  said  I,  without 
this,  there  can  be  no  rectitude  of  conduct. — All  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, then,  you  say,  implies  such  consistence. — It  does. — And 
does  all  consistence,  think  you,  imply  such  rectitude ! — I  asked 

>  To  live  coDtbtoitly,  ia  here  ez|Jaiiied  tHoii  majtX  nmintain  both  by  thyself  and 

to  be  llviiig  aooording  to  |ome  one  single  when  thou  art  convenant  wid^  numkind.** 
conaonant  scheme  or  purpose ;  and  our  good        So  much  indeed  was  zested  upon  this 

or  happineas  is  placed  in  such  consistence,  principle  of  consistence,  that  even  to  be  any 

upon  a  supposition  that  those  who  live  in-  thing  consistently,  was  held  better  than  the 

conaiatently,  and  without  any  such  uniform  contnuy.    Thus  Epictetus :  &a  trt  8c«  i(r- 

scheme,  are  of  consequence  miserable  and  Bponroy  elyai,  1^  iryaBhw  ^  KajK6v  ^  rh  ^r/^ 

unhappy.    T^  r4Xos  6  fiky  Z'fyfwv  oSrws  fuu^uc6y  o'c  Set  i^tpy^tcrBai  rh  (ravrov,  ^ 

^cmrc,  T^  6fMXoyoufi4pt0s  Qv  rovro  8*  rh  4kt6s  :  ^'it  behoves  thee  to  be  one  unifoim 

49tI  watt  hfa  KSyop  koL  trifJi^Foif  (py^  its  man,  eiUiergood  or  bad  ;.  either  to  cultivate 

r£r  ftaxofi4yc»s  (Ayrcfv  KOKoicufjMPOvtn'w.  thy  own  mind,  or  to  cultivate  things  ez- 

Stob.  EcL  Ethic  p.  171.  temal."*  Air.  Epict  L  iii  c.  15.  p.  421.  And 

Tbia  consistoKe  was  called  in  Greek  more  fully  than  tiiis  does  he  express  hkn- 
JfuAoydi,  in  Latin  conemwntaa,  and  waa  self  in  a  place  subsequent ;  where,  having 
sometimes  by  itself  alone  considered  as  the  first  counselled  against  that  fiedse  complai- 
end.  TiiF  ifioXoyUar  \iyowri  r4\os  ttvau  sance  which  makes  us,  to  please  mankind, 
StoK  EcL  Ethic,  p.  172.  See  also  Cie.  de  forget  our  proper  character,  and  having  re- 
Fin.  L  iiL  c  6.  p.  216.  So  also  in  the  same  commended,  aa  our  duty,  a  behaviour  con- 
fcwtrnamed  treatise,  c.  viL  p.  22Q.  Ut  enim  tiary,  he  adds,  cl  8^  /i^  iipiati  raOro,  8\of 
histrtoni  actio,  saltatori  motus,  non  quivis,  itir6K\iyov  M,  rkyavriac  ywov  th  r&y  itt- 
sed  certus  quidam  est  datns:  sic  vita  agenda  ptSZttP^  efr  rS§v  /Mix&y — Aid^opa  If  oIKrw 
eat  oerto  genere  quodam,  non  quolibet ;  quod  wp^anra  oO  uiymnai'  oit  iimurai  jcol  Oi|p- 
genus  conveniens  eonseutanenmque  dicimns.  fftrjitf  ivoKply€ur0ai  kcH  'Ayofi^fiyova.  Arr. 
Nee  enim  gnbemationiautmedicinssimilem  Epict  1.  iv.  c  2.  p.  580.  **But  if  what  I 
sBpientiam  esse  aibitramur,  sed  actioni  illi  recommend  to  thee  do  not  please,  then  turn 
potioa,  quam  mode  dixi,  et  saltationi  ;  ut  in  thee  totally  to  all  that  is  contrary ;  become 
ipsa  arte  insit,  non  foris  petatur  eztremum,  a  profdgate.  of  the  most  prostitute  kind, 
id  eat,  artia  effectio.  Characters  so  different  are  not  to  be  blended : 

It  is  upon  this  principle  we  find  it  a  pre^  thou  canst  not  act  at  once  Thersites  and 

cept  in  Cicero's  Offices:   In  primis  autem  Agamenmon. 
oooatitoendum  eat,  qnoa  nos  et  quales  eese        So,  too,  Horace: 
velimua,  et  in  quo  genere  vitse.  L  i  c.  32.  Q^anto  oondanHor  idem 

So  likewise  in  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,       In  ffUm^  tanto  hvUu  nnwr,  ae  prior  UU 
c  38 :   rd^ow  rtrit  Ifhi  x^^wn^pA  trovrf       Qm  jam  aMiintOf  jam  kuo  jfime  UAorat. 
ml  r^wopf  Sr  ^ki^tis  M  re  V9axn^  Af,  Sat.  vii.  L  ii  v.  18. 

md  MpdnrMS  httr^fyxitmr:  **  ordain  to  thy-  See  also  GhaxactaiiatMS,  vol  L  p*  131. 

self  some  ehancter  and  model  of  li&,  whidi  . 
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him,  why  not  2 — It  is  possible,  indeed,  it  may,  said  he,  for  aught 
we  have  discovered  yet  to  the  contrary :  but  what  if  it  should 
be  found  that  there  may  be  numberless  schemes,  each  in  parti- 
cular consistent  with  itself,  but  yet  all  of  them  different,  and  some, 
perhaps,  contrary  t  There  may,  you  know,  be  a  consistent  life  of 
knavery,  as  well  as  a  consistent  life  of  honesty ;  there  may  be 
a  uniform  practice  of  luxury,  as  well  as  of  temperance  and  ab- 
stemiousness. Will  the  consistence,  common  to  all  of  these  lives, 
render  the  conduct  in  each,  right ! — It  appears,  said  I,  an  ab- 
surdity, that  there  should  be  the  same  rectitude  in  two  contra- 
ries.— If  so,  said  he,  we  must  look  for  something  more  than  mere 
consistence,  when  we  search  for  that  rectitude  which  we  at  pre- 
sent talk  of.  A  consistent  life  indeed  is  requisite,  but  that  alone 
is  not  enough:  we  must  determine  its  peculiar  species,  if  we  would 
be  accurate  and  exact. — It  indeed  appears,  said  I,  necessary. 

Nor  is  any  thing,  continued  he,  more  easy  to  be  discussed. 
For  what  can  that  peculiar  consistence  of  life  be  else,  than  a  life 
whose  several  parts  are  not  only  consonant  to  each  other,  but  to 
the  nature  also  of  the  being  by  whom  that  life  has  been  adopted  ! 
Does  not  this  last  degree  of  consistence  appear  as  requisite  as 
the  former  ? — I  answered.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

You  see,  then,  said  he,  the  true  idea  of  rig]^t  conduct :  it  is  not 
merely  to  live  consistently,  but  it  is  to  live  consistently  with 
nature.^ — ^Allow  it. 

But  what,  continued  he,  can  we  live  consistently  with  nature, 
and  be  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  ourselves ! — We  cannot. — And 
can  we  know  how  to  behave  ourselves,  if  we  know  nothing  of 
what  be&lki  us  ?  nothing  of  those  things  and  events  which  per- 
petually surround  and  affect  us ! — We  cannot. — You  see,  then, 
continued  he,  how  we  are  again  fallen  insensibly  into  that  doc- 
trine which  proves  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing,  and  knowing  the 
value  of  externals. — I  replied,  it  was  true. — If  you  assent,  said 
he,  to  this,  it  will  of  course  follow,  that  to  live  consistently  with 
nature,  is  to  live  agreeably  to  a  just  experience  of  those  things 
which  happen  around  us.^ — It  appears  so. 

But  further  still,  said  he :  think  you  any  one  can  be  deemed 
to  live  agreeably  to  such  experience,  if  he  select  not,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  things  most  congruous  to  his  nature ! — He  cannot. 
— And,  by  the  same  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  must  he  not  reject 

^  *OfioKoyovfi4yws  t$  ^(^ci  Qv.     Cle-  Zrjv  Kar*  ifiw^iplay  r&y  ^^ci  ffvfi0aa^^ 

anthet  in  Stob.  Ed.  Eth.  p.  171.     Con-  ruy.  Stob.  Ed  Ethic.  171.    Diog.  Laert. 

graenternatuiieconTenienterqueviyere.  Cic  I  vii.  c  87.    His  verbis  [sciL  riTere  secon- 

De  Fin.  L  iii  c.  7.  p.  221.  The  first  descrip-  dam  natoiam]  tria  significari  Stoid  dicunC 

tion  of  our  end  [to  live  connstently]  was  Unnm  ejosmodi,  vivere  adhibenton  sden- 

deemed  defiBctiTe,  and  therefore  was  this  tiam  earum  rerom,  quse  naturn  eyenirent. 

addition  made.   See  Stobaeus,  in  the  place  De  Fin.  1.  iy.  c.  6.  p.  286.    See  also  the 

dted.    Arr.  Epict  L  iii.  c  1.  p.  852.  same  treatise,  L  iiL  c  9.  p.  227.  L  ii  c  11. 

*  Tikos  #0t2  rh  6fio\vYWfi4p9fs  Tp  ^iffti  p.  113.  where  it  is  expressed,  Viyere  com 

(py  St€p  6  Xpitmnros  ca/^irr^poy  fiovk6-  intelligentia  earam  remro  qn»  satoia  eve- 

fAtyos  Tonja'aty  i^ytyxt  rhy  rp6woy  rovroy,  nirent. 
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much  as  are  contrary! — He  must. — And  that  not  occasionally, 
as&ocy,  happens  to  prompt;  but  steadily,  constantly,  and  without 
remission. — 1  should  imagine  so. — You  judge,  said  he,  truly. 
Were  he  to  act  otherwise  in  the  least  instance,  he  would  fiilsify 
his  professions;  he  would  not  live  accordinff  to  that  expen- 
enoe  which  we  now  suppose  him  to  possess. — 1  replied,  he  would 
Dot. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  from  hence,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  what  we  have  admitted,  that  the  essence  of  right 
conduct  lay  in  selection  and  rejection. — So,  said  I,  it  has  ap- 
peared.— ^And  that  such  selection  and  rejection  should  be  conso- 
nant with  our  proper  nature. — It  is  true. — ^And  be  steady  and 
perpetual,  not  occasional  and  interrupted. — It  is  true. — But  if 
this  be  the  essence  of  right  conduct,  then  too  it  is  the  essence  of 
our  sovereign  good ;  for  in  such  conduct  we  have  supposed  this 
good  to  consist. — We  have. 

See  then,  said  he,  the  result  of  our  inquiry.  The  sovereign 
good,  as  constituted  by  rectitude  of  conduct,  has,  on  our  strictest 
scrutiny,  appeared  to  be  this :  to  live  perpetually  selecting,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  is  congruous  to  nature,  and  rejecting  what 
is  contrary ;  making  our  end  that  selecting  and  that  rejecting 
only.^ — It  is  true,  s^d  I,  so  it  appears. 

V.  Before  we  hasten,  then,  further,  said  he,  let  us  stop  to 
recollect,  and  see  whether  our  present  conclusions  accord  with  our 
former.  We  have  now  supposed  the  sovereign  good  to  be  recti- 
tude oF  conduct,  and  this  conduct  we  have  made  consist  in  a 
certain  selecting  and  rejecting. — We  have. — And  do  you  not 
imagine  that  the  selecting  and  rejecting,  which  we  propose,  as 
they  are  purely  governed  by  the  standard  of  nature,  are  capable 
in  every  instance  of  being  rationally  justified! — I  replied,  I 
thought  they  were. — ^But  if  they  admit  a  rational  justification, 
then  are  they  moral  offices  or  duties;  for  thus  you  remember 
yesterday  a  moral  office  was  defined.' — It  was — But  if  so,  to  live 
in  the  practice  of  them  will  be  to  live  in  the  discharge  of  moral 
offices. — It  will. — But  to  live  in  the  discharge  of  these,  is  the 
same  as  Living  according  to  virtue,  and  living  according  to  nature. 
— It  is. — So,  therefore,  is  living  in  that  selection,  and  in  that  re- 
jection, which  we  propose. — It  is. 

^  'O  Tt 'Arr^mrpos, — rh  rdXos  KttirOm,  tiia,  quae  posni,  et  si  quae  similes  eamm 

'Er  T^  9np^H^s  «tal  iarapafidfrus  iK\4-  sint;  relinquitnr,  nt  sommum  bonnxn  sit, 

y§4r$m  fiiiv  rit  irarA  ^iffof,  iartiek^trSai  9^  liven  scientiam  adhibentem  eomm  laui, 

rk  wupA  ^^u%  tiroXatAfiitf€i,   Clem.  Alex,  quae  nataia  eTemant,  seligentem  qme  se- 

Stoom.  1.  ii.  p.  497.  edit  Potter.  This  senti-  cuadmn  mitaiam,  et  qtue  oontia  natnnm 

meat  was  sometimes  contracted,  and  ex-  sont  lejidentem,  id  est,  oonTenienter  con- 

pRsied  as  follows:  rh  fbKoyiorw  iy  rats  graenterqne  natons  Tivera  De  Fin.  L  iiL 

Ukoytus:  sometimes  more  concisely  still,  c.  9.  p.  227.    See  also  De  Fin.  L  ii.  c.  11. 

by  tbe  single  teim  rh  ^ifkeytarthf.    See  p.  113.    See  also  Diog.  Laert.  L  yii  c  88. 

Plntaicli,  1071,  1072.    Cicero  joins  this  Stob.  Ed.  Eth.  171. 

sod  the  foiming  descriptions  of  happiness  '  Snp.  page  69. 
togethCT:  Cnciimscriptia  igitor  his  senten- 

g2 
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We  need  never,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss,  said  he,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sovereign  good.  We  may  call  it,  rectitude  of  conduct ; 
if  that  be  too  contracted,  we  may  enlarge,  and  say,  it  is  to  live 
perpetually  selecting  and  rejecting  according  to  the  standard  of 
our  being. — If  we  are  for  still  different  views,  we  may  say,  it  is 
to  live  in  the  discharge  of  moral  offices ;™  to  live  according  to  na- 

»>  *A/>W8i)/A05  H^  (t^Xos  ^<rl)  rh  'wiifra  concerning  ends  and  happinets. 

r^  KoMiKoma    hnrO<ov¥ra    ^v,    Laert  Those   whose  hypothesis '  we  ha^e  fiAr 

L  vii.  c.  88.    Stob.  Eel  Eth.  171.     Oiiida  lowed  in  this  Dialogue,  supposed  it  to  be 

omnia — servantem  vivere.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  iv.  -virtue  and  consistent  action,  and  that  with- 

c  6.  p.  286.  out  regard  to  fortune  or  success.    But  eyen 

Soon  after  we  meet  the  phraaes,  **  to  live  they,  who,  from  their  hypothesis,  made  some 

according  to  nature  ;**  **  to  live  according  to  degree  of  success  requisite  ;  who  rested  it 

virtue.*^    'O  Z^ycvy — r47ios  c7tc,  rh  dfUH  not  merely  on  right  action,  but  on  a  propoi^ 

JsMyovfi4yc0s  rfj  ift^att  Qy^Swtp  itrrl  kut'  tion  of  bodily  wel£au%,  and  good  fortune  con- 

iiper^y  Qv.  Laert.  L  vii  c.  87.  Consentire  comitant ;  even  these  made  right  action  and 

natursB  ;  quod  esse  volunte  virtute,  id  est,  virtue  to  be  prindpaL 

honestate  vivere.  De  Fin.  1. iL  cl  1 .  p.  113.  Thus  Archytas, according  to  the  doctrine 

Where,  as  has  been  already  observed,  page  of  the  Pythagorean  school :    ci^SoifUMF^ra 

69,  and  in  the  note,  likewise,  on  the  plaM,  XP^^^  iiperas  4y  tbrvx^^  •'  **  happineift  ia 

we  find  the  lives,  according  to  nature  and  the  use  or  exercise  of  virtue,  attended  with 

virtue,  are  considered  as  the  same.  external  good  fortune.**  Opusc.  Mytholog. 

However,  to  make  this  assertion  plainer,  p.  678.     Consonant  to  this  sentiment,  be 

(if  it  be  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  plain  al-  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  tieatiae, 

ready,)  it  may  not  be  improper  to  con-  6  ijukv  iyoBhs  whp  oifK  M4c»s  MolfMW  ^ 

sider  what  idea  these  philosophers  had  of  iiidyicas  iffriv  6  lA  Mcdfuty,  iral  iyafibt 

virtue.  Mip  i<m :  **"  the  good  man  is  not  of  neeesaity 

In  Laertius,  (where  he  delivers  the  senti-  happy ;  [because,  upon  this  hypothesis,  ex- 

ments  of  Zeno  and  his  followers,)  virtue  is  ternal  fortune  may  be  wanting ;]  but  tbe 

called  iidBttris  dfiaKoyovfUyi^f  **a  consistent  happy  man  is  of  necessity  good,**  [becanae, 

disposition  ;**  and  soon  after,  ^ux^  ireiroi-  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  without  virtue 

TlfAoni  vphsr^ySfjLoXoyiaifiraifrhsTodfilov:  was  no  happiness.]  Ibid.  p.  673.     Again: 

''a  mind  formed  to  consistence  through  every  aid  fiky  yap  KcucoBcufJun'hf  kydiyica  rhif  mfr- 

part  of  life.**  Laert  L  vii  c  89.  xhy^  ofre  (x"^  ^^^''^  {kok&s  tc  yitp  abr^ 

In  Stobseus,  (according  to  the  sentiments  xp*^^)  ^"""^  (nr€wi(oi:  *^the  bad  man  (saya 

of  the  same  school,)  it  is  called  KidBtirts  he)  must  needs  at  all  times  be  nuserable, 

^X^'  o'^/i^vof  ain^  ircpl  5Aoy  rhv  filw:  whe^er  he  have,  or  whether  he  want, 

^  a  disposition  of  mind,  consonant  to  itself  the  materials  of  external  fortune  ;  for  if  he 

throughout  the  whole  of  life.**  EcL  Eth.  have  them,  he  will  employ  them  ill.**  Ibid, 

p.  167.  p.   696.     Thus  we  see  this  philosopher. 

So  Cicero, in  his  Laws:  Constans  et  per-  though  he  make  externals  a  requisite  to 

petua  ratio  vits,  quee  est  virtus.  L  i.  c  17.  happiness,  yet  still  without  virtue  he  treata 

p.  55.  them  as  of  no  importance.    Again :  8^  9* 

So  Seneca,  in  his  seventy-fourth  epistle:  69oi  riiufovrw,  4y  r^  $(v'  &  ft^y  VKv$pt»- 

Virtus  enim  convenientia  constat :   omnia  wr4po^  ky  6  rKdfxmy  ifiMiCtv  'O^wrcm' 

opera  ejus  cum  ipsa  concordant,  et  congni-  &  9h  cdSictvor^j^  rky  hrop€6tTO  K4arm^ 

unt.  T^  iy  iiperdy  ^o/ai  ifiXtfoiku  (legs  S^cv- 

Thus,  therefore,  consistence  being  the  dot,  Dorice  pro  04K€ty)  /j^  roArayj  B^ 

essence  of  virtue,  and,  upon  the  hypothesis  yaar$ai  5^  ical  v^yoy ;  *^  there  are  two  roads 

here  advanced,  the  essence  also  of  happi-  in  life,  distinct  from  each  other ;  one  the 

ness ;  it  follows,  first,  that  a  virtuous  life  rougher,  which  the  suffering  Ulysses  went ; 

will  be  a  happy  life :  but  if  a  happy  one,  the  other  more  smooth,  which  was  tiaveDed 

then,  of  course,  a  life  according  to  nature ;  by  Nestor.  Now  of  these  roads,  (says  he,) 

since  nothing  can  be  good  which  is  contrary  Virtue  desires  indeed  the  latter ;  and  yet 

to  nature,  nor,  indeed,  which  is  not  conso-  is  she  not  unable  to  travel  the  former.** 

nant,  in  strictest  manner,  to  it  Ibid.  p.  696.    From  which  last  senttment 

And  here  (as  a  proper  opportunity  seema  it  ^appears,  that  he  thought  virtue,  even  in 
to  ofier^  we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  any  fortune,  was  capable  of  producing  at 
great  smulitude  of  sentiments  i  it  may  be  least  some  degree  of  happiness, 
even   said,  the  unanirai^  of  almost  all  As  for  the  Socratic  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
philosophers,  on    this   important   subject  ject,  it  may  be  sufficiently  seen  by  what  ia 
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tore ;  to  liye  acooiding  to  virtue ;  to  live  according  to  jturt  ex- 
perience of  ihoBe  things  which  happen  around  us.     Like  some 

qaoted  from  it  in  the  Diakgne^  pige  80.  it  was  honour  and  Tirtoe  which  were  ito 

And  as  the  ■entinientB,  there  exhibited,  principal  ingredients.     Thnsy  speaking  of 

are  reoxded  by  Plato,  they  may  be  called,  the  calamities  and  eztemal  casualties  of 

not  only  Socmtic,  but  Platonic  also.   How-  life,  which  he  confesses  to  be  impediments 

ever,  kait  thia  should  be  liable  to  dispute,  to  a  happiness  perfectly  complete,  he  adds, 

the  following  sentiment  is  taken  from  Xe-  Zftms  S{  irol  iy  rovrois  BiaK^iiru  rh  icoA^y, 

nooates,  one  c^Plato^s  immediate  successors  irwMuf  ^pp  ra  ff6ir<(Xa»s  woXX^  ical /»•- 

in  the  old  academy  by  him  founded :  B«ro-  yd?<as  &rvx^«»  M^  8<*  imXTiioW,  AAAik 

«jp4r99  ^ifftf'lr,  Ei^cdfuufa  c&oi  rbr  r^y  ^  ywydias  Uy  icol  /uyaX/At^vxos.    El  8*  MUriy 

YJ^  ^ovra  owovSo/oy*  roAnpr  yiip  kimr^  al  Maytuu  ic6puu  r^s  (onis,  KoBdw^p  sfiro- 

MKBX  Zaifwra  :  **'  Xenociates  held  that  he  /acf,  ov9*ls  &r  yiwovro  rmv  fuucapUuf  i^Ktof 

was  eud^gmoit,  or  happy,  who  had  a  virtuous  qMtot^  yitp  vpd^u  rii  futntrii  iral  ^avXau 

Blind  ;  for  that  the  mind  was  erery  one's  T^f  yiip  its  hkndm  ie/aihp  md  ^iju^poum 

danion  or  genius.*^  Arist  Top.  L  iL  c;  6.  icAffoa  oUfifBa  rits  r^x^  tiwxniiAv^n  ^ 

Here  we  see  yirtue  made  the  principle  of  peiy,  icol  ix  rw  incwd^rrwf  iii  tk  iraX- 

faappineee,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  AMrra  itpierrwir  nmat^p  irol  vrpceniyhy 

the  Dialcgueu     There  is  an  elegant  allusion  &7adbr  r^  'ropSmi  arparav^i^  xp^l^^^ 

in  the  passage  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  voXcfuici^ara,  icol  fftamnitiw  iic  rm¥  8o- 

Eida£/M»r,  which  signifies  both,  [happy,]  Bimmv  <nsvr&w  icdXXurroy  6rS^fjM  woif tr, 

and  [posacssed  of  a  g^od  genius  or  dsemon ;]  rhw  a^hp  8^  rp&wov  ical  rovs  tLKKovs  r^X' 

an  aliuaion  which,  in  translating^  it  was  not  Wros  AroKrof.     E/  8*  ofhmst  JiBXtos  pAw 

possible  to  preeenre.  Seebelow,  note  a.  p.  91 .  oifS^orc  yivon^  tof  6  §i9«Ufitnf :  **and  yet. 

As  for  the  Peripatetic  school,  we  find  eyen  in  such  incidents,  the  &ir  principle  of 

their  idea  of  happiness,  as  recorded   by  honour  and  virtue  shines  forth,  when  a 

Ijwrtiufli,  to  be  in  a  manner  the  same  with  man,  with  becoming  calmness,  endures  many 

that  of  the  Pythagoreans.     It  was  XP^**  <^d  gi'^t  misfortunes ;  and  that  not  through 

^penis  ip  0i^  r^Kel^  **  the  use  or  exercise  insensibility,  but  being  brave  and   mag^ 

of  Tirtue  in  a  complete  and  perfect  life.**  nanimous.     Nay,  more,  if  it  be  true,  as  we 

I«ert.  L  V.  G.  30.     We  have  already,  in  have  already  sdfirmed,  that  it  is  actions 

note  4  p.  69,  cited  the  same  doctrine  (though  which  are  predominant  in  constituting  a 

somewhat  varied  in  expression)  from  the  happy  life,  uen  can  no  one  be  completely 

foonder  of  the  Peripatetics,  in  his  first  book  miserable,  who    is    happy    in    hb    right 

of  Bthics.    So,  again,  we  learn  firom  hiin,  conduct,    because    he  wiU  never   be   the 

in  wpd^eu  Tu4s  itai  Mpytuu  kiyoprai  rh  actor  of  what  is  detestable  and  base.     For 

rlXssy  '^that  it  is  certain  actions  and  ener-  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  man  truly  wise 

gieo   which  are   to  be  deemed  the  end.**  and  good  endures  all  fortunes  with  becoming 

Ethie.  Nic  L  L  c.  8.    And  again:   Itrri  decency,  and  from   whatever  happens  to 

yitp  oMi  ^  tinrpa^ta  t4Xom:  **iQX  it  is  the  arise,  stUl  frames  the  fiiirest  actions  ;  like 

Teiy  rectitude  of  action  which  is  itself  the  as  the  good  commander   uses  the  army 

cod.**  Ibid.  L  vL  c.  5.    And  again :  *H  c^  which  he  happens  to  find,  after  the  manner 

9atfiaiia  iptpy^id  rls  iari :  *^  happiness  is  most  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  war ;  and 

a  certain  energizing.**   I.  ix.  c  9.     And  the  shoemaker,  from  such  skins  as  o^ers 

more  ex]^cit]y  than  all  these  passages,  in  proride  him,  makes  a  shoe,  the  best  that 

iJmt  elegant  simile,  1.  i.  c.  8.    Aowcp  8i  can  be  made  from  such  materials ;  and  so 

*OAsycwiwri7  ohx  ol  mCAAurrot  ical  laxvp^  in  the  same  manner  all  other  artists  beside. 

TMToc  oYc^cvoMToi,  &AA'  ol  iywpt(6fifpoi  But  if  this  be  true,  then  he  who  is  happy 

(Tp^«r  yap  rtp^s  PucAffiP'}  olhw  coi  tAp  in  this  rectitude  of  genius,  can  in  no  in- 

iy  T^  fii^  KdKotp  Hal  ieyoBiip  ot  trpdrroprts  stance  be  truly  and   strictly  miserable.** 

ip6ds  M^fiokoi  yiypoPTtu :  ^'for,  as  in  the  Eth.  Nic  1.  L  c  10. 

Olympic  games,  not  those  are  crowned  who  As  for  Epicurus,  though  he  was  an  advo- 

are  handsomest  and  strongest,  but  those  cate  for  pleasure,  yet  so  high  was  his  opinion 

who  combat  and  contend,  (for  it  is  from  of  a  wise  and  right  conduct,  that  he  thought 

among  these  come  the  victors;)  so,  with  rational  adversity  better   than   irrational 

respect  to  things  laudable  and  good  in  hu-  prosperity.  See  Dial.  p.  197.    Hence,  too, 

man  life,  it  is  the  right  actors  only  that  at-  he  represented  that  pleasure,  which  he  es- 

tsin  the  possession  of  them.**     Nay, 'so  teemed  our  sovereign  happiness,  to  be  as  inse- 

mnch  did  this  philosopher  make  happiness  parable  firom  virtue,  as  virtue  was  firom  that, 

depend  on  ri^t  action,  that  thou^^  he  re-  Odie  iffriP  ifi4»s  CS^,  &kcv  rod  ^popi/i»s^ 

qnnd  some  portion  of  extemab  to  that  arol  koX&s^  koX  Sucotof  *  oM  ppoplpMSf  Koi 

feiietty,  whi»  1m  held  supreme ;  yet  still  KoKSis  icol  ButaimSf  finv  rw  Wws,    **  It  is 
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finished  statue,  we  may  behold  it  every  way :  it  is  the  same 
object,  though  variously  viewed;  nor  is  there  a  view,  but  is 
natural,  truly  graceful,  and  engaging. 

VI.  I  cannot  deny,  said  I,  but  that  as  yon  now  have  explained 
it,  your  hypothesis  seems  far  more  plausible  than  when  first  it 
was  proposed. — You  will  believe  it,  said  he,  more  so  still,  by 
considering  it  with  more  attention.  In  the  first  place,  though, 
perhaps,  it  esteem  nothing  really  good  but  virtue,  nothing  really 
evil  but  vice,  yet  it  in  no  manner  takes  away  the  difierence  and 
distinction  of  other  things.'^  So  far  otherwise,  it  is  for  establishing 
their  distinction  to  the  greatest  accuracy.  For  were  this  neglected, 
what  would  become  of  selection  and  rejection,  those  important 
energies  which  are  its  very  soul  and  essence  ?  Were  there  no 
difierence,  there  could  be  no  choice. — It  is  true,  said  I,  there 
could  not. 

Again,  said  he.  It  is  no  meagre,  mortifying  system  of  self- 
denial  ;  it  suppresses  no  social  and  natural  afiections,  nor  takes 
away  any  social  and  natural  relations;®  it  prescribes  no  ab- 

impOBsible  to  live  pleasuiably,  withoat  living  deretur  omnis  vita,  at  ab  Aristone ;  nee 

prudently,  and  honoaiably,  and  justly ;  or  uUum  sapientis  munns  aut  opus  inyeniretur, 

to  live  prudently,  and    honourably,  and  cum  inter  eas  res,  qus  ad  vitam  degendam 

justly,  without  living  pleasurably/*  Epict.  pertinerent,  nihil  omnino  interesset ;  neqii« 

in  Laert  1.  x.  s.  132.  ullum  delectum  haberi  oporteret    Itaqae 

To  conclude  the  whole,  our  countryman  cum  esset  satis  constitutum,  id  solum  ease 
Thomas  Hobbes,  though  he  professedly  ex-  bonum  quod  esset  honestum,  et  id  malum 
plodes  all  this  doctrine  concerning  ends,  solum  quod  turpe ;  tum  inter  h»c  et  ilia, 
yet  seems  insensibly  to  have  established  an  qus  nihil  Talerent  ad  beate  miserere  HTen- 
end  himself,  and  to  have  founded  it  (like  dum,  aliquid  tamen,  quo  dxfierent,  ease  To- 
others) in  a  certain  eneigy  or  action.  For  luerunt,  ut  essent  eomm  alia  aestimabilia, 
thuB  it  is  he  infonns  us,  in  his  treatise  called  alia  contra,  alia  neutrum.  Ibid.  1.  iii  c  15. 
Human  Nature,  that  there  can  be  no  con-  p^  246. 

tentment,  but  in  proceeding ;  and  that  fe-        Csetera  autem,  etd  nee  bona  nee  mala 

lidty  consisteth,  not  in  having,  but  in  proa-  assent,  tamen  alia  secundum  naturam  di- 

pering.  And  again,  some  time  after,  having  oebat,  alia  naturae  esse  contnixia :  iis  ipaia 

admitted  the  comparison  of  human  life  to  a  alia  interjecta  et  media  numerabat  AcadL 

race,  he  immediately  subjoins,  **  but  this  race  Lie.  1 1.  p.  46.    See  Dial,  page  75. 
we  must  suppose  to  have  no  other  goal,  nor        ^  As  much  has  been  said  concerning  the 

other  garland,  but  being  foremost  and  in  it**  Stoic  apathy  or  insensibility  with  respect  to 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  concuiring  passion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire^ 

sentiments  of  philosophers  on  the  subject  H  what  were  their  real  sentiments  on  this 

ends,  here  treated.  subject. 

"  Cum  enim  virtutiB  hoc  proprium  sit,        UdBost  which  we  usually  render  ''a  paa- 

earum  rerum  quae  secundum  natuiam  sint,  sion,"  is  always  rendered  by  Cicero,  when 

habere  delectum;  qui  omnia  sic  ezsequa-  8pealdnga8aStoic,jKrfMfAa(ib,**aperturba- 

vemnt,  ut  in  utramque  partem  ita  paria  tion.**    As  such,  therefore,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 

redderent,  uti  nulla  selectione  uterentur,  we  say  it  ought  always  to  be  treated, 
virtutem  ipsam  sustulemnt  Cic.  de  Fin.        The  definition  of  the  term  «t(9os,  aa 

L  iiL  c.  4.  p.  207.  given  by  these   philosophers,  was    6p/iii 

Quid  autem  apertius,  quam,  si  selectio  v\§oifd(owra,  translated  by  Cicero,  a^^m- 

oulla  sit  ab  iia  rebus,  qusa  contra  naturam  Utut  vehemeidior.    Tusc  L  iv.  c.  9.  p.  273. 

aint,  earum  rerum  qua  sint  secundum  natu-  Now  this  definition  may  be  more  eaafly 

ram,  tollatur  omnis  ea,  qun  quseratur  lau-  explained,  if  we  first  inquire,  what  they 

detnrque  prudentia?  Cic  de  Fin.  L  iii  c.  9.  meant  by  Spfiii.    *0/>f&^  they  defined  to  be 

p.  227.  ^9pit  ^^vxyi'  ^^  fh  **  K  tendency  or  motion 

Ddnoeps  explicatur  differentia  rerum :  of  the  soul  toward  something.**  Stob.  Ed. 

quam  si  non  ullam  esse  dicenmns^  confbn-  Ethic,  p.  175.  A  wdBos<,  theiefiue,or  **per- 
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etaioiiigay  no  forbearaDces  out  of  nature ;  no  gloomy,  sad,  and 
lonely  roles  of  life,  without  which  it  is  evident  men  may  be  as 
honest  as  with,  and  be  infinitely  more  useAil  and  worthy 
members  of  society.     It  refuses  no  pleasure,  not  inconsistent 

tozlAtioii"  most  have  been,  according  to  a  passion ;  and    that    radi  perturbation 

their  definitiam,  a  tendency  or  motion  of  the  meant  an  irrational  and  violent  motion  of 

aonl,  which    was    excessive   and   beyond  the  soul,  founded  on  opinion  or  judgment 

boundSi     Stobaeus,  from  whom  this  defini-  which  was  erroneous  and  fitulty. 

tion  is  taken,  in  «»mmenting  upon  it,  ob-  Now  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the  man 

aenres,    ov    \4y9i    wt^vKvta    rXgovdituf,  of  perfect  character  (according  to  their  hy- 

ix\*   #8ir  itf  v\€09fdiirfi/^  o&ra*    oi   yi^  pothesis)  must  of  necessity  be    ianB^s^ 

Jkn>ti§ifu  fM^Aoif  8*  it^tpyti^  **that  Zeno  **  apathetic,^  or  void  of  perturbation.     For 

(its  author)  does  not  call  a  UdBoty  some-  such  a  character,  as  has  been  shewn,  implies 

thing  capable  by  nature  to  pass  into  excess,  perfect  rectitude  of  conduct.     But  perfect 

bat  something  actuaUy  in  excess  already,  rectitude  of  conduct  implies  perfect  recti- 

as  having  its  essence,  not  in  mere  capacity,  tude  of  judgment ;  and  such  rectitude  of 

bat  in  actuality.^  Eel.  £th.  p.  159.  judgment  excludes  all   error  and  wrong 

There  is  another  definition  of  the  same  judgment:  but  if  error  and  wrong  judg- 

tenn,  wbicb  makes  it  to  be  ^  iKoyot  jmU  ment,  then  perturbation,  of  consequence, 

wap^  ^6<ru^  ^XV^  KtyjiiriSt  **a  motion  of  which  they  suppose  to  be  derived  from 

ihe  son],  inational  and  contrary  to  nature.**  thence  alone. 

D.  Laert.  L  vii.  s.  ]  10.  Andronicus  Rhodius  That  this  was  the  sense,  in  which  they 

adds,  to  this  latter  definition,  the  words,  9i'  understood  apathy,  we  have    their  own 

hr6A'>/ftnp  Kcucov  ^  kyti^oVf  **  from  the  opi-  authority,  as  given  us  by  Laertius.    ^mri 

nkm  of  something  good  or  eviL*^  TlfpH  UaB.  Si  icol  iaraB^  cTycu  rhv  cro^v,  iik  rh  iuf4f»r 

p.  52^     So  that  its  whole  idea  is  as  fol-  irrtrror  thai.  Laert.  L  vii.  p.  117.    ''They 

lows:   **A  perturbation,  or  Stoic  passion,  say  the  wise  man  is  apathetic,  by  being 

is  a  motion  of  the  soul  irrational  and  con-  superior  to  error  ;**  by  being  superior  to 

tzary  to  nature,  arising  from  the  opinion  of  error,  if  they  may  be  credited  themselves  ; 

something  good  or  eviL^'  These  last  words,  not,  as  for  the  most  part  we  absurdly 

feanding  the  n^f  ,  or  **  perturbation,*^  on  imagine,  by  being  superior  to  all  sense,  and 

opinion,  correspond  to   what  Cicero  says,  feeling,  and  affection.    The  sentence  in»> 

wh€»e  be  gives  it  as  the  sentiment  of  the  mediately   following  the  foregoing,  looks 

Stoic    philoaophers,  omnes  perturbationes  as  if  these  philosophers  had  foreseen  how 

jodicio  fieri  et  opinione.  Tusc  L  iv.  c.  7.  likely  they  were  to  be  misunderstood.  Eirat 

pu  276.     Laertius  informs  us,  that  tbey  9k  Koi  &AAoy  &ira^  rhy  ^vKov,  hf  1a^ 

even  made  the  perturbations  themselves  to  \ty6/Afvov    r^    <ritXi|p^     Ktd    krphrr^, 

be  judgments.    Aokca  tk  tdnoh  rk  wdBii  ''There  is  also  another  sort  of  apathetic 

Kpia^€ts  ehm.  Laert  L  vii  s.  111.   He  sub-  man,  who  is  bed;    who  is  the  same  in 

joins  an  instance  to  illustrate.    'Hrc  yitp  character  as  the  hard  and  inflexible.*^  To  the 

^lAafyvpla  uv6Krf^is  itrri  rov  rh  iipyvpiaw  same  purpose  Epictetus.  Oh  8ci  y6p  fi§  ftytu 

coA^  cirai.    **  For  thus  (says  he)  the  love  ian^,  &s  M^idyrei,  &AA^  rhs  ax^^r^u  rri- 

of  money  is  the  judgment  or  opinion,  that  powra  rhs  ^wrucia  kcU  hriO^ous,  &f  §h- 

mooey   is  a  thing  good   and  excellent.*'  o'cjS^,  &s  vlhy^  its  &dcA^v,  &s  icvripm,  its 

Plntaxeh  records  the  same  sentiment  of  iroA/n^y;  *^For  I  am  not  to  be  apathetic, 

theirs,  in  a  fuller  and  more  ample  manner,  like  a  statue,  but  I  am  withal  to  observe 

JIddat — xSyos  woyfjpbs  koX  iucdKeurroSt  itc  reLations,  both  the  natural  and  adventitious; 

^o^Aifs  KoX  SiiffiafmifUprfs  KpUrtws  atpO'  as  the  man  of  religion,  as  the  son,  as  the 

ipSrtiTa  KoX  P^/i7iP  vfwrXafi^y,    **  A  per-  brother,  as    the  fether,  as  the  citiaen.** 

torbution  is  a  vicious  and  intemperate  rea-  Arr.  Epict  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  359. 

soning,    which    assumes    vehemence   and  Immediately  before  this,  he  tells  us  in 

strengUi  from  bad  and  erroneous  judgment.**  the  same  chapter,  TldBos  yikp  HkXms  ob 

Mot.  pw  441.  D.    To  these  testimonies  may  ylpenu,  el  fiij  ip^^tets  dironr/xavo^injf,  4 

be  added  that  of  Themistius :  koX  oh  Kcut&s  iKK\l<f€ws  irtptwnrro^tnis :  **  that  a  per- 

W  iarh  Zip^oSy  rit  wdSri  rris  iufBponrlyris  turbation  in  no  other  way  ever  arises,  but 

4^X95  roS  K&yov  Zuurrpo^hs  mIvol  rt$4-  either  when  a  desire  is  frustrated,  or  an 

funu,   Kot    \iyov   Kfiatis    ^fjiapn^fiiyas.  aversion  fells  into  that  which  it  would 

Thonist^  Paraph,  in  Aristot.  de  Anima,  avoid.**    Where  it  is  observable,  that  be 

1.  iiL  p.  90.  B.  edit.  Aldins.  does  not  make  either  desire  or  aversion. 

The  subetance  of  what  is  said  above,  ndBn^  or  "perturbations,**  but  only  the 

to  amount  to  this ;  that  UdBos,  in  a  cause  of  perturbations,  when  nroneouily 


Stoic  sense,  implied  a  perturbation,  and  not    conducted. 
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with  temperance ;  it  rejects  no  gain,  not  inconsistent  with  jnstice  ;*' 
nniversallj,  as  far  as  yirtne  neither  forbids  nor  dissuades,  it 

Agreeablj  to  this,  in  the  aecond  cliapter  for  he  is  by  natuxe  lodal,  and  ibimed  for 

of  the  Enchiridion,  we  meet  with  precepts  action.'*  L  viL  s.  123. 

about  the  conduct  and  management  of  these  Again,  Cicero,  in  the  aboTe-cited  trea* 

two  affections,  not  a  word  is  said  about  tise.   Cum  autem  ad  tuendos  conserrandos- 

lopping  off  either ;  on  the  contrary,  avenioH  que  homines  hominem  natum  esse  videa- 

we  are  directed  how  to  employ  immediately,  mus ;  oonsentaneum  est  huic  naturae,  ut 

and  desire  we  are  only  onlered  to  suspend  sapiens  relit  gerere,  et  administrare  rem- 

for  the  present,  because  we  want  a  proper  publicam  ;  atque  ut  e  natura  vivat,  uxorem 

subject  of  fit  excellence  to  excite  it.  adjungere,    et  Telle    ex   ea    Hberos.     Ne 

To  this  may  be  added,  what  the  same  amores  quidem  sanctos  a  sapiente  alienos 

philosopher    speaks,  in    his  own  person,  esse   arbitrantur.      Ut    vero    conserretur 

concerning  himself.    Arr.  Epict.  L  L  c.  21.  omnis  homini  erga  hominem  societas,  con- 

*£7cb  fihf  iipKovfiai^  &r  hprfwfuu,  koX  iK-  junctio,  caritas;  et  emolumenta  et  detri- 

KXitw  Kark  ip6<riy :  **  I,  for  my  part,  am  menta — oommunia  esse  Toluerunt.  De  Fin. 

satisfied  and  contented,  if  I  can  desire  and  L  iii  c.  20,  21. 

avoid  agreeably  to  nature.**    He  did  not  In  Epictetus,  the  leading  duties  or  morsl 

remain,  it  seems,  dissatisfied,  till  he  had  offices  of  man,  are  enumerated  as  followiL 

eradicated  these  affections ;    but  he  was  IIoXiTc^o'dcu,  yt^ieTv,  TcuSosrotcurOai,  0thr 

satisfied  in  reducing  them  to  their  natural  a'4fifiy,  yov4wy  iKifitXtitrBcu,  Ka$6\ov  opl^ 

use.  ytffBoL,    iKKXivtiv,    dpfti^j    ibpopfi^,    in 

In  Laertius  we  read  recorded  for  a  Stoic  iKa4rToy  ro^rwy  8c?  iroictv,  &s  ire^wcofiey, 

sentiment,  that  as  the  vicious  man  had  his  Arr.  Epict  1.  iii.  c  7.  p.  386.     The  same 

irdBrij  or  **  perturbations  ;**  so,  opposed  to  sentiments  may  be  found  repeated  both  in 

these,  had  the  virtuous  his  tlvc^tiai,  his  Stobseus  and  Laertius. 

**eupathie8,**  or  well-feelingB,  translated  by  I  shall  only  add  one  more  sentiment  of 

Cicero  oonstantuB.    The  tiiree  chief  of  these  these  philosophers,  and  that  is  concerning 

were  fio6\ii<rts,  **  will,**  defined  6p€^ts  ctfAo-  friendship.     Aeyovo-i  9h  iced  r^y  il>i?day  4y 

yos,  ^  rational  desire  ;**  c^Xc^eio,  *^  can-  fUyots  rots  tnrwlkdois  cTveu :  *^  They  say, 

tion,**  defined  llKK\uns  tIfKoyost  **  rational  that  friendship  exists  among  the  virtuous 

aversion;** and xop^ ''joy,** defined ^iropo-cs  only.*'    Laert  L  vii.  s.  124. 

e(f\oyos^  **  rational  exultation.**    To  these  The  sum  of  these  quotations  appears  to 

three  principal  eupathies  belonged  many  be  this ;  that  the  Stoics,  in  the  character 

subordinate  spedes ;  such  as  ^Cyota,  ayd-  of  their  virtuous  num,  included   rational 

rniaiSt  tdd^Sy  ripi^tSt  eb^poo'^yTi,  cd^/i/o,  desire,  aversion,  and  exultation ;  included 

&C.   See  Laert  L  vii.  s.  1 15,  1 16.  Andron.  love  and  parental  affection  ;  friendship,  and 

Rhod.  irtpl  irdBtty.  Cic.  Tusc  L  iv.  c.  6.  a  general  charity  or  benevolence  to  all 

Cicero  makes  Cato,  under  the  character  mankind ;  that  they  considered  it  as  a 

of  a  Stoic,  and  in  explaining  their  system,  duty,  arising  firom  our  very  nature,  not  to 

use  the  following  expressions.     Pertinere  neglect  the  welfiure  of  public  society,  but  to 

autem  ad  rem  arbitrantur,  intelligi  natura  be  ever  ready,  according  to  our  rank,  to 

fieri,  ut  liberi  a  parentibus  amentur:   a  act  either  the  magistrate  or  the  private 

quo  initio  profectam  communem  -human!  citizen ;   that  their  apathy  was  no  more 

generis  societatem  persequuntnr.     De  Fin.  than  a  fireedom  frt)m  perturbation,  firom 

L  iii  c.  19.     The  same  sentiment  of  the  irrational  and  excessive  agitations  of  the 

Stoics  is  recorded  by  Laertius.    *wr\  tk  soul ;  and  consequently  uat  the  strange 

(jol  l^rmKOi)  KoH  r^y  vpibs  rck  Wicya  ^t-  apathy,  commonly  laid  to  their  charge,  and 

Koirroffylay  ^wru^y  clvcu  a^ois:  ''They  in  the  demolishing  of  which  there  have 

say,  parental  affection  is  natural  to  them.**  been  so  many  triumphs,  was  an  imaginary 

L  vii.  s.  120.  apathy,  for  which  they  were  no  way  ac- 

Again,  soon  after,  in  the  same  treatise  countable. 

De   Finibus.    Quodque   nemo  in  summa  p  The  Stoics  were  so  hi  from  rejecting 

solitudine  vitam  agere  velit,  ne  cum  infinita  wealth,  when  acquired  fairly,  that  they 

quidem  voloptatum  abundantia ;  fiidle  in-  allowed  their  perfect  man,  for  the  sake  of 

teUigitur,  nos  ad  conjunctionem  congrega-  enriching  himself^  to  firequent  the  courts  of 

tionemque  hominum,  et  ad  naturalem  com-  kings,  and  teach  philosophy  for  a  stipend, 

munitatem  esse  natos.  So  Laertius :  'AAAA  Thus  Plutarch  from  a  treatise  of  Ch^sip- 

fi4y  oM^   iy   ifnifAitf  {feurl)  fii^treu    6  pus :  Thy  fiky  co^y  icol  ficurAdtri  tn/yt- 

CTovieSbs'  Kotvtoyuehs  70^)  tpwrttj  koI  wpaic-  tr^irBvu.    ^/lioiy    ty^ita    xfiV/**"^"^/*^^*    '^^ 

Tuc^s;    ''The  virtuous  man  (say  they,  the  fro^urrewruy  hi^  ipyvpi^    Mor.  p.  1047. 

■Stoics)  will  never  be  for  living  in  solitude ;  F. 
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endeaYonrs  to  render  life,  even  in  the  most  vulgar  acceptation, 
as  cheerM,  joyous,  and  easy  as  possible."!  Nay,  could  it  mend 
the  condition  of  existence  in  any  the  most  trivial  circumstance, 
even  by  adding  to  the  amplest  possessions  the  poorest  meanest 
ntensil,  it  would  in  no  degree  contemn  an  addition  even  so 
mean.'  Far  otherwise :  it  would  consider,  that  to  neglect  the 
least  acquisition,  when  fairly  in  its  power,  would  be  to  fall  short 
of  that  perfect  and  accurate  conduct  which  it  ever  has  in  view, 
and  on  which  alone  all  depends. 

And  yet,  though  thus  exact  in  every  the  minutest  circum- 
stance, it  gives  us  no  solicitude  as  to  what  rank  we  maintain  in 
life.  Whether  noble  or  ignoble,  wealthy  or  poor;  whether 
merged  in  business,  or  connned  to  inactivity,  it  is  equally  con- 
sistent with  every  condition,  and  equally  capable  of  adorning 
them  all.  Gould  it  indeed  choose  its  own  life,  it  would  be 
always  that  where  most  social  affections  might  extensively  be 
exerted,  and  most  done  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society.* 
But  if  fate  order  otherwise,  and  this  be  denied ;  its  intentions 
are  the  same,  its  endeavours  are  not  wanting;  nor  are  the 
social,  rational  powers  forgotten,  even  in  times  and  circum- 
stances where  they  can  least  become  conspicuous. 

It  teaches  us  to  consider  life  as  one  great  important  drama, 
where  we  have  each  our  part  allotted  us  to  act.^  It  tells  us  that 

So  fikewiae  the  Stoic  Hecsto,  in  his  ^  Si  ad   illam  vitun,  quse  cum  yirtnte 

treatiie  of  Offices,  as  quoted  bj  Cioero.  degatiir,iimpid]aaiit  strigiliBacoedatyBump- 

Sapientb  esse,  nihil  contra  mores,  leges,  turum  sapientem  earn  vitam  potius,  cui  hsec 

imtitata    fiuientem,  habere  rationem  rei  adjecta  sint     De  Fin.  L  ir.  c  12.  p.  800. 

femiliaris.  Neqae  enim  solum  nobis  divites  ■  Itemque  magis  est  secundum  natunm, 

CMB  Tolumus,  sed  Uberts,  propinquis^amicis,  pro  omnibus  gentibus  (si  fieri  possit)  oon- 

mazimeque  reipnblicae.     Singulorum  enim  servandis  aut   juvandis  maximos  labores 

fricaltates  et  copise,  divitise  sunt  civitatis.  molestiasque  suscipere,  imitantem  Herculem 

De  Offic  L  iiL  c  15.  ilium,  quem  hominum  fiuna,  beneficiorum 

n  Etenim  quod  summum  bonnm  a  Stoicis  memor,  in  concilio  coelestium   conlocavit, 

dkitur,  Convenienter   naturse    virere,    id  quam  vivere  in  solitudine,  non  modo  sine 

habet  banc  (ut  opinor)  sententiam.  Cum  ullis  molestiis,  sed  etiam  in  maximis  Tolup- 

firtute  eongmere  semper :   csteia  autem,  tatibus,  abundantem  omnibus  copiis  ;   ut 

quae  secundum  natuiam  assent,  ita  legere,  excellas    etiam    pulchritudine    et  viribus. 

si   ea   Tirtnti   non  repugnarenl     Cic   de  Quodrca  Optimo  quisque  et  splendidissimo 

Offic  I.  iiL  c  3.  ingenio  longe  illun  vitam  huic  anteponit. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,   speaking  of  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

the  Stoic  doctrine  concerning  the  external  '  Thus  Aristo   the  Chian :   Elrot   7^ 

eonreniendes  and  common  utilities  of  life,  Sfioiov  r^    hfyoB^   ^oKpiry  rltv  tro^tr 

deUreiB  their  sentiment  in  the  following  ts    ftyrc    9i9p<rWov    i»r€    *Ay(ifi4fwoyos 

words:    *AAA&  Koi  9ix<t  Ktift^Fmy  dpcr^;  wp6<rttToy    hyaXiifip,   iKdrtpoy    {fTroKpiv^- 

T€  ffhy  Toirois  jcol  kpenis  /i6vriSj  fwjJ^or*  toi    rpo<rqK6yTvs.     **  The    wise    man    is 

Itr  rhf  aoiphr  r^y  Ktx^P^t^^^  i\4<rBat,  like   the  good  actor ;    who,   whether   he 

cl  sfv  ubr^  9vyaT^y  rV  AAcreb  rwy  &Wwy  assume  the  character  of  Thersites  or  Aga- 

Xafiw,    "Supposing  there  lay  virtue  on  memnon,  acts  either  of  the  two  parts  with 

ihe  one  side,  attended  with  these  externals,  a  becoming  propriety.^'    D.   Laert  1   vii. 

and  virtue   on  the  other  side,  alone  by  s.  160. 

herKli^  the  wise  man  would  never  choose  This  comparison  of  life  to  a  drama  or 

that    virtue     which    was    destitute    and  stage-play,  seems  to  have  been  a  comparison 

single,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  obtain  much  approved  by  authors  of  antiquity, 

that   other   which  was  accompanied  with  See  Epict  Knchirid.  c.  1 7.  and  the  notes  of 

these  advantages.'"     TltpX  ^x-  P*  ^^7.  the  late  learned  editor  Mr.  Upton.     See 
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our  happiness,  as  actors  in  this  drama,  consists  not  in  the  length 
of  our  part,  nor  in  the  state  and  dignity,  but  in  the  jnst,  the 
decent,  and  the  natural  performance. 

If  its  aims  are  successful,  it  is  thankful  to  Providence.  It 
accepts  all  the  joys  derived  from  their  success,  and  feels  them 
as  fully  as  those  who  know  no  other  happiness.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  having  a  more  excellent  good  in  view,  it  fixes  not, 
like  the  many,  its  happiness  on  success  alone,"  well  knowing 
that  in  such  case,  if  endeavours  fail,'  there  can  be  nothing  left 
behind  but  murmurings  and  misery.  On  the  contrary,  when 
this  happens,  it  is  then  it  retires  into  itself,  and  reflecting  on 
what  is  fair,  what  is  laudable  and  honest,  (the  truly  beatific 
vision,  not  of  mad  enthusiasts,  but  of  the  calm,  the  temperate, 
the  wise,  and  the  good,)  it  becomes  superior  to  all  events ;  *  it 
acquiesces  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  rectitude ;  and,  like 
that  mansion  founded  not  on  the  sands  but  on  the  rock,  it  defies 
all  the  terrors  of  tempest  and  inundation. 

VII.  Here  he  paused,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  observe, 
how  his  subject  had  warmed  him  into  a  degree  of  rapture ;  how 
greatly  it  had  raised  both  his  sentiments  and  his  style. — No 
wonder,  said  he.  Beauty  of  every  kind  excites  our  love  and 
admiration ;  the  beauties  of  art,  whether  energies  or  works ;  the 
beauties  of  nature,  whether  animal  or  inanimate.  And  shall  we 
expect  less  from  this  supreme  beauty ;  this  moral,  mental,  and 
original  beauty ;  of  which  all  the  rest  are  but  as  types  or  copies  f 
Not  however  by  high  flights  to  lose  sight  of  our  subject,  the 
whole  of  what  we  have  argued,  may  be  reduced  to  this. 

All  men  pursue  good,^  and  would  be  happy,  if  they  knew 
how;  not  happy  for  minutes,  and  miserable  for  hours,  but  happy, 
if  possible,  through  every  part  of  their  existence.  Either,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  good  of  this  steady  durable  kind,  or  there  is  none. 
If  none,  then  all  good  must  be  transient  and  uncertain;  and  if 
so,  an  object  of  lowest  value,  which  can  little  deserve  either  our 
attention  or  inquiry.   But  if  there  be  a  better  good,  such  a  good 

also  M.  Anton.  L  xii.  s.  36 ;  and  the  notes  of  the  dissertations  of  Epictetus.     Take  an 

of  Gataker.  Plat.  Qorg.  p.  512.  vol.  i.  edit,  example   or  two  out  of  many.     *6ais  S* 

Serr.  cJh^  irovrbf,  t^  9i^K€iy  rh  ityc^hv,  ^c^cu' 

"  One  of  the  wisest  rules  that  ever  was,  t^  Kiuchy — rod  yhp  iiyaBov  wyytymtpw 

with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  external  ovBhr.     "It  is  the  nature  of  every  one  to 


and  for  such  time  as  it  is  given  ;*' remem-  c.   22.   p.  313.     Ilaf'  Zuov  ov^vX  oUtm 

bering  that  neither  of  these  conditions  we  coKtlvrai^  &s  rip  IZiip  avfjuptpovrt.    **  To 

have   the  power  to   command.    See   Arr.  nothing  is  every  animal  so  intimately  allied, 

Epict  L  iv.  c.  1.  p.  556.  See  also  p.  573.  of  as  to  its  own  peculiar  wel&re  and  interest** 

the  same.  So    Cicero  :     Omnes    enim    expetimus 

'  See  before,  note  m,  p.  85  ;  5/Mtfir  8^  kcu  utilitatem,  ad  eamque  rapimur,  nee  facere 

iw  ro&rots  9ia\dfnrtL,  &c  alitcr  ullo  modo  possumus.     De  Offic.  L  iii. 

y  This  is  a  principle  adopted  by  all  the  c.  28.     Platon.  Gorg.  p.  468.  vol.  i.  edit 

Stoics,  and  inculcated  through  every  part  Serr.  ibid.  p.  499.  £. 
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as  we  are  seeking ;  like  every  other  things  it  must  be  derived 
from  some  cause ;  and  that  cause  most  be  either  external,  in- 
ternal, or  mixed,  inasmuch  as  except  these  three,  there  is  no 
other  possible.  Now  a  steady,  durable  good,  cannot  be  derived 
from  an  external  cause,  by  reason  all  derived  from  externals 
must  fluctuate,  as  they  fluctuate/  By  the  same  rule,  not  from 
a  mixture  of  the  two :  because  the  part  which  is  external  will 
proportionally  destroy  its  essence.  What,  then,  remains  but  the 
cause  internal ;  the  very  cause  which  we  have  supposed,  when 
we  place  the  sovereign  good  in  mind ;  in  rectitude  of  conduct ; 
in  just  selecting  and  rejecting !" — There  seems,  indeed,  no  other 
cause,  said  I,  to  which  we  can  possibly  assign  it. 

Forgive  me,  then,  continued  he,  should  I  appear  to  boast. 
We  have  proved,  or,  at  least,  there  is  an  appearance  we  have 
proved,  that  either  there  is  no  good  except  this  of  our  own; 
or  that,  if  there  be  any  other,  it  is  not  worthy  our  regard. — It 
must  be  confessed,  said  I,  you  have  said  as  much  as  the  subject 
seems  to  admit. 

VIII.  By  means,  then,  said  he,  of  our  hypothesis,  behold  one 
of  the  fairest,  and  most  amiable  of  objects ;  behold  the  true  and 
perfect  man :  ^  that  ornament  of  humanity,  that  god-like  being, 
who,  without  regard  either  to  pleasure  or  pain,  uninfluenced 
equally  by  either  prosperity  or  adversity,  superior  to  the  world 
and  its  best  and  worst  events,  can  fairly  rest  his  all  upon  the 
rectitude  of  his  own  conduct,  can  constantly,  and  uniformly,  and 
manfully  maintain  it ;  thinking  that,  and  tnat  alone,  wholly  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  happy. 

And  do  you  seriously  believe,  said  I,  there  ever  was  such  a 
character? — ^And  what,  replied  he,  if  I  should  admit  there  never 
was,  is,  or  will  be  such  a  character  i  that  we  have  been  talking 
the  whole  time  of  a  being  not  to  be  found  ? 

A  JholtleM  moDBter,  which  the  world  ne^er  saw  ? 

Supposing,  I  say,  we  admit  this,  what  then ! — Would  not  your 

*  See  before,  pages  51,  52,  53.  esset,  id  esse  solum  bonmn,  semper  sit  ne- 

*  Dsemon,  or  geniiu,  means  every  man's  oesse  est  beatus,  vereque  omnia  ista  nomina 
puticnkr  mind,  and  reasoning  lacnlty.  possideat,  quce  inrideri  ab  imperitis  solent. 
AeUfugm — odros  94  iffrof  6  iK&rov  vovs  Rectins  enim  appellabitur  rex,  quam  Tar- 
ml  K&yos.  M.  Anton.  1.  v.  p.  27.  Genium  qninins,  qni  nee  se  nee  sues  regere  potnit: 
ease  nniuscnjasqne  animnm  rationalem  ;  et  rectius  magister  popnli,  etc.  Cic.  de  Fin. 
ideo  esse  singulos  singuloram.  Varro  in  L  iiL  c.  22.  p.  269.  £i^  hie,  quisquis  est, 
Fmgm.  It  is  from  this  interpretation  of  qni  moderatione  et  constontia  quietus  animo 
jftrntMA,  that  the  word,  which  in  Greek  ex-  est,  sibique  ipse  placatus  ;  ut  nee  tabescat 
presses  happuuts^  is  elegantly  etymologized  molestiis,  nee  &angatur  timore,  nee  sitienter 
to  mean  **a  goodness  of  genius  or  mind."  E^  quid  expetens  ardeat  desiderio,  nee  alacri- 
^aifunfia  iarX  ^cdfmv  hyMs,  M.  Anton,  tate  iutiU  gestiens  deliquescat ;  is  est  sa- 
L  TiL  8.  17.  See  Gataker  on  the  place,  piens,  quem  quserimus,  is  est  beatus:  cui 
The  sentiment  came  originaUy  from  the  old  nihil  humanamm  rerum  aut  intolerabile  ad 
Academics.     See  before,  page  85,  note  m.  demittendum  animum,  aut  nimis  Istabile 

fr  Qnam  giayis  Tero,  quam  magnifica,  ad  ecferendum  videri  potest.  Quid  enim 
qnam  oonstans  confidtnr  persona  sapientis?  videatur  ei  magnum,  &c  Tusc  Disp.  L  it. 
Qni,  com  ratio  docuetit,  quod  honestum    c^  1 7.  p.  298. 
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system  in  each  a  case,  said  I,  a  little  border  upon  the  chimeri- 
cal !^  I  only  ask  the  question. — You  need  not  be  so  tender,  he 
replied,  in  expressing  yourself.  If  it  be  false,  if  it  will  not  en^ 
dure  the  test,  I  am  as  ready  to  give  it  up  as  I  have  been  to  de- 
fend it.  He  must  be  a  poor  philosopher,  indeed,  who,  when  he 
sees  truth  and  a  system  at  variance,  can  ever  be  solicitous  for 
the  fate  of  a  system. 

But  tell  me,  I  pray.  Do  you  object  to  mine,  from  its  perfection, 
or  from  its  imperfection !  From  its  being  too  excellent  for  human 
nature,  and  above  it ;  or  from  its  being  too  base,  and  below  it  I — 
It  seems  to  require,  said  I,  a  perfection  to  which  no  individual 
ever  arrived. — That  very  transcendence,  said  he,  is  an  argument 
on  its  behalf.  Were  it  of  a  rank  inferior,  it  would  not  be  that 
perfection  which  we  seek. — Would  you  have  it,  said  I,  beyond 
nature ! — If  you  mean,  replied  he,  beyond  any  particular  or  in- 
dividual nature,  most  undoubtedly  I  would.  As  you  are  a  lover 
of  painting,  you  shall  hear  a  story  on  the  subject. 

^'  In  ancient  days/  while  Greece  was  flourishing  in  liberty  and 
arts,  a  celebrated  painter,  having  drawn  many  excellent  pictures 
for  a  certain  free  state,  and  been  generously  and  honourably  re- 
warded for  his  labours,  at  last  made  an  offer  to  paint  them  an 
Helen,  as  a  model  and  exemplar  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
The  proposal  was  readily  accepted,  when  the  artist  informed 
them,  that  in  order  to  draw  one  fair,  it  was  necessary  he  should 
contemplate  many.  He  demanded,  therefore,  a  sight  of  all  their 
finest  women.  The  state,  to  assist  the  work,  assented  to  his 
request.  They  were  exhibited  before  him,  he  selected  the  most 
beautifril,  and  from  these  formed  his  Helen,  more  beautiful  than 
them  all.^^ 

You  have  heard  the  fact,  and  what  are  we  to  infer !  Or  can 
there  be  any  other  inference  than  this,  that  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  bodies,  was  not  (as  this 
artist  thought)  to  be  discovered  in  any  individual;  but  being 
dispersed  by  nature  in  portions  through  the  many,  was  from 
thence,  and  thence  only,  to  be  collected  and  recognised  t — It 
appears,  said  I,  he  thought  so. — The  picture,  continued  he,  is 
lost,  but  we  have  statues  still  remainins^.  If  there  be  truth  in 
the  testimony  of  the  best  and  fairest  judges,  no  woman  ever 
equalled  the  delicacy  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  nor  man  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  the  Farnhesian  Hercules. — It  is  gene- 
rally, said  I,  so  believed. 

*  Chryaippas  seems  to  have  been  sensible  assert,  we  appear  to  say  things  which  look 

of  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  of  like  fictions,  and  not  such  as.  are  suitable 

his  preserved  in  Plutarch.    At^  koI  9iii  r^v  to  man  and  human  nature.**  Mor.  1041.  F. 
&w€ofio\iiP  roDrc  /ity4$ovs  koItoG  KdWous^        *  See  Cic.  De  Invent  L  ii.  c.  1.   See  also 

wXatrfjuun  9oKovfMP  Bfwta  A.^«y,  ical  oi  Maximus  Tyrins,  Diss.  zziiL  p.  277.  of  the 

Keerh  rl^y  AyBpttirov  ical  r^y  oyBpwwlyfiv  late  quarto  edition,  and  Xenoph.  Memor. 

^^t¥,    **  For  this  reason,  through  the  ex-  1.  iii.  c.  10. 
cessive  greatness  and  beauty  of  what  we 
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And  will  you,  said  he,  from  this  unparalleled  and  transcendent 
excellence,  aeny  these  works  of  art  to  be  truly  and  strictly  na- 
tural ! — ^Their  excellence,  replied  I,  must  be  confessed  by  all ; 
but  how  they  can  be  called  natural,  I  must  own  a  little  startles 
me. — ^That  the  limbs  and  their  proportions,  said  he,  are  selected 
from  nature,  you  will  hardly,  I  believe,  doubt,  after  the  story 
just  related. — I  replied,  it  was  admitted. — The  parts  therefore  of 
these  works  are  natural. — They  are. — And  may  not  the  same  be 
asserted,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  these  parts  i  Must  not  this, 
too,  be  natural,  as  it  is  analogous,  we  know,  to  nature ! — It  must. 
— If  so,  then  is  the  whole  natural. — So,  indeed,  said  I,  it  should 
seem. — It  cannot,  replied  he,  be  otherwise,  if  it  be  a  fact  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  whole  is  nothing  more  than  the  parts  under 
such  arrangement. — ^Enough,  said  I,  you  have  satisfied  me. 

If  I  have,  said  he,  it  is  bat  to  transfer  what  we  have  asserted 
of  this  subordinate  beauty,  to  beauty  of  a  higher  order ;  it  is  but 
to  pass  from  the  external  to  the  moral  and  internal.  For  here  we 
say,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  nowhere,  in  any  particular  nature, 
is  the  perfect  character  to  be  seen  entire.*  Yet  one  is  brave, 
another  is  temperate,  a  third  is  liberal,  and  a  fourth  is  prudent. 
So  that  in  the  multitude  of  mixed  imperfect  characters,  as  bo- 
fore  in  the  multitude  of  imperfect  bodies,  is  expressed  that  idea, 
that  moral  standard  of  perfection,  by  which  all  are  tried  and 
compared  to  one  another,  and  at  last  upon  the  whole  are  either 
justified  or  condemned ;  that  standard  of  perfection,  which  can- 
not be  but  most  natural,  as  it  is  purely  collected  from  individuals 
of  nature,  and  is  the  test  of  all  the  merit  to  which  they  aspire. 
— I  acknowledge,  said  I,  your  argument. 

I  might  add,  said  he,  if  there  were  occasion,  other  arguments 
which  would  surprise  you.  I  might  inform  you  of  the  natural 
preeminence  and  high  rank  of  specific  ideas ;  ^  that  every  indi- 

*  The  Stoics  themselres  acknowledged,  et  C.  LaeUns,  sapientes  fuemnt ;  ne  illi  qui- 

Bfl  we  learn  firom  Clemens  of  AlesEandria,  dem  septem :  sed  ex  mediorum  officiorum 

diat  their  6  tro^f ,  or  ^  perfect  man,**  was  freqnentia  similitudinem  qoandam  gerebant, 

difficult  to  be  found  to  an  exceeding  great  spedemqne  sapientnm.    De  Offic.  1.  iii  c.  4. 

d^;iee  ;  Swrc^peroy  irdyy  ffif^^pa,    Strom.  Again,  in  his  Lcelins,  speaking  of  the  same 

p.  438.     Sextus  Empiricns  giyes  it  as  their  consummate  wisdom,  he  calls  it,  Sapientia 

opinion,  **  tbat  they  had  neyer  as  yet  found  quam  adhuc  mortalis  nemo  est  consecutus. 

him,'"  /A^xp^  rod  vv¥  iuwtp4rw  Sptos  Kcn^  '  So,  too,  Quintilian :  Quod  si  defuit  his 

asbrohs  Tov  ao^ov.    Adr.  Phys.  p.  582.  yiris  summa  virtos,  sic  quseientibus,  an 

edit.  Lipsien&  oratores    fiierint,   respondebo,   quo   modo 

What  Sextus  says,  seems  to  be  confirmed  Stoici,  si  interrogentur,  an  sapiens  Zeno^ 

by  Cioero,  who,  speaking  in  his  Offices  the  an  Cleanthes,  an  Chrysippus,  respondeant ; 

language  of  a  Stoic,  has  the  following  ex-  magnoe  quidem  illos  ac  Tenerabiles  ;  non 

preaaions:  Nee  vero,eumduoDecii,autduo  tamen  id,  quod  natura  hominis  sommam 

Scipiones,  fortes  viri  commemorantur,  aut  habet,  eonsecutos.    Inst  Onit  L  xii  c.  1. 

com  Fabridua  AristidesTe  justi  nominantur ;  p.  721,  722.  edit.  Caper, 

ant  ab  illis  fortitudinis,  aut  «b  his  justitiae,  So  likewise  Seneca :   Scis,  quem  nune 

lanqoam  a  sapientibna,  petitnr  exemplum.  bonum  virum  dicam  ?  Hujns  secundse  note. 

Nemo  enim  horum  sic  sapiens  est,ut  sa-  Nam  ille  alter  fortas8e,tanquam  phoenix,  so- 

pientem  volumus  inteUigL    Nee  ii,  qui  sa-  melannoquingentesimonaacitur.  £pist43. 

pientef  haUti  aunt,  et  nominati ;  M.  Cato  '  See  Cioero  in  his  Orator,  near  the  be- 
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yidual  was  but  their  type,  or  shadow ;  that  the  mind  or  intellect 
was  the  region  of  possibles ;  that  whatever  is  possible,  to  the 
mind,  actually  is ;  nor  any  thing  a  nonenity,  except  what  im- 
plies a  contradiction;  that  the  genuine  sphere  and  genuine 
cylinder,  though  forms  perhaps  too  perfect  ever  to  exist  con- 
joined to  matter,  were  yet  as  true  and  real  beings,  as  the  grossest 
objects  of  sense ;  were  the  source  of  infinite  truths,  which  wholly 
depend  on  them,  and  which,  as  truths,  have  a  being  most  un- 
alterable and  eternal.^  But  these  are  reasonings  which  rather 
belong  to  another  philosophy ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied  without 
them,  they  are  at  best  but  superfluous. 

He  waited  not  for  my  answer,  but  proceeded  as  follows. — It  is 
thus,  said  he,  have  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  perfect  character ;  a  character,  which  I  am 
neither  so  absurd  as  to  impute  to  myself,  nor  so  rigorous  and 
unfair  as  to  require  of  others.  We  have  proposed  it  only  as  an 
exemplar  of  imitation,  which  though  none  we  think  can  equal, 
yet  all  at  least  may  follow  ;**  an  exemplar  of  imitation,  which  in 

ginning :  Sed  ego  bic  statuo,  nihil  esae  in  together,  and  by  a  just  arrangeinent  fonn 
nllo  genere  tarn  pulchrnm,  quo  non,  &c.  &c.  them  into  definitionB  ;  thirdly^  the  demon- 
See  also  the  verses  of  Boethius  before  dted,  strative,  (i^  airoSciJcruH^,)  in  which  we  em- 
noto  b.  p.  65.  ploy  those  definitions,  and  by  syUogixing 

'  *AAA'  f^yc  4ifi€T4pa  ^uj^  iroAX^  Ktd  through  them,  descend  from  cauaes  to  eP 

iucpi$€<rrtpa  koX  KoSapdhtpa  r&y  ifxuyofi^-  fects ;    and,  lastly,  the  analytic,  (^  ion- 

r»v  htivoMty  Biyarok,  ica2  y^vy^  r6y  y  Xvrud^,)  in  which,  by  an  inyerse  process, 

oZy  ^€uy6fifyoy  k^kXov  iwiZiopOwratt  xai,  we  unraTel  demonatiationB,  and  to  ascend 

A^ct,  Ka$6<roy  oZros  iewoKtlirereu  rov  iucpl-  from  effects  to  causes. 

iSovf,  Ked  S^Xoi',  its  6p&a'd  ri  ro^ov  kcU-  Now  to  all  these  methods  they  held  cfSii, 

\toy  AWo  Kol  rtKiwr^poy  cTSot*  ob  ydp  that  is,  specific  forms  or  ideas,  to  be  india- 

wov   fiifityhs    4il>airrofA4yri,   fitfi^    cff    ri  pensably  requisite,  from    thdr   two    im- 

KaiBapArtpoy    $\iwov<roL,    rovro   ftky    oH  portant  characters  of  permanence  and  com- 

ipTio'ty  6yr»s  tlyai  iraXbv,  rovro  9h  ol  rdyrp  prehension. 

iffoy.  avT^  yhp  rf  X^civ  ravro,  BtUcywrof  Hence  it  is  that  Prodnt,  in  the  fifth  book 

&s  6p^  rh  irdyrn  xdXoy  Koi  irdyrp  Icoy*  of  his*  comment  on  the  Parmenides,  having 

"  Our  soul  is  able  both  to  perceive  and  to  gone  through  the  several  methods  above 

produce  objects  much  more  accurate  and  mentioned,  concludes  with  the  following 

pure  than  those  which  are  visibly  apparent,  remark : 

It  corrects,  therefore,  the  apparent  circle.  El  Apa  fi'fi  iirrt  r^  cySiy,  oIk  itrovrtu  ol 

and  says,  how  much  that  circle  wants  of  StoAcicriirol /i^oSoi,  ica^  hs  rh  ^yra  yiyy^ 

the  perfect  one ;  and  this  it  evidenUy  does,  CKOfity^  oW  twot  rpit^ofiw  r^y  Smyomy 

by  beholding  some  form,  which  is  &irer  t^oiuy  aJhii\  yitp  ^  hwoius  -nit  ^^v^s  /U- 

than  the  visible  one,  and  more  perfect.     It  \iara  iroBowra  riiv   alrlcv  M  ri  cfSii 

is  not,  indeed,  possible,  that,  without  con-  Karcupfvyti,    **  If  therefore  there  are  no 

nexion   with  any  thing  else,  or  without  specific  ideas  or  forms,  there  can  be  none  of 

looking  upon  something  more  pure,  it  should  those  dialectic  methods,  by  which  we  come 

say  that  this  is  not  really  fiur,  this  is  not  in  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  nor  shall  wo 

every  respect  equal :  for  by  ^ese  very  as-  know    whither    to   direct   our   diicursiye 

sertions,  it  proves  that  it  beholds  that  which  fiiculty ;  for  this  is  that  power  of  the  sod, 

is  in  every  respect  fiiir,  and  in  every  respect  which,  desiring  above  all  others  the  cause 

equal**  From  the  MS.  Comment  of  Proclns  or  reason  of  things,  flies  for  that  puipoee  to 

on  the  Parmenides,  book  ill.  forms  or  specific  ideas. 

The  ancients  held  four  methods  or  pro-  *>  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  general  confession 

cesses  in  their  dialectic  for  the  investiga-  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  that  the  doc* 

tion  of  truth:  first,  the  divisive,  (^  5mi^c-  trine  they  taught,  was  not  quemadmodnm 

riir^,)  by  which  we  divide  and  separate  the  ipso  viverent,  sed  quemadmodum  vivendum 

real  attributes  of  being ;  next,  the  definitinv,  esset    I>e  Vita  Beata,  c  18. 

(^  Spurrusih)  by  whidi  we  bring  them  again  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  one  common 
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proportion  as  we  approach,  bo  we  advance  proportionably  in 
merit  and  in  worth ;  an  exemplar  which,  were  we  most  selfish, 
we  shonid  be  fools  to  reject ;  if  it  be  true,  that  to  be  happy  is 
the  ultimate  wish  of  ns  all,  and  that  happiness  and  moral  worth 
so  reciprocally  correspond,  that  there  can  be  no  degree  of  the 
one,  without  an  equal  degree  of  the  other. — If  there  be  truth, 
said  I,  in  your  reasonings,  it  cannot  certainly  be  otherwise. 

He  continued,  by  saying,  the  proficiency  of  Socrates,  and,  in- 
deed, of  every  honest  man,  was  sufficient  to  Convince  us,  could 
we  be  sted&st  to  our  purpose,  that  some  progress,  at  least,  might 
be  made  toward  this  pe^ection;'  how  far,  we  know  not.  The 
field  was  open,  the  race  was  free  and  common  to  all ;  nor  was 
the  prize,  as  usual,  reserved  only  to  the  first ;  but  all  who  run 
might  depend  on  a  reward,  having  the  voice  of  nature,  would 
they  but  listen,  to  assure  them  :^ 

Nemo  ex  hoc  nomero  mihi  non  donatns  abibit' 

.   IX.  Here  he  paused,  and  left  me  to  meditate  on  what  he  had 

reaMniiig  with  respect  to  all  models,  exem-  power.^    He  immediately  ezplains  what 

pibn,  fttandard8,correetorB,  whatever  we  call  this  resemblance  is  :   *OfMlw<ris  8i,  ((kcuok 

them,aiid  whatever  the  subjects,  which  they  iiea2  Striov  /itrk  ^porfyr^tts  ytvMau  ''It 

are  destiiied  to  adjust  According  to  this  rea-  is  the  becoming  jast  and  holy,  along  with 

floning,  if  a  standard  be  less  perfect  than  the  wisdom  or  prudence.**    Plat  vol  L  p.  176. 

subject  to  be  adiusted,  such  adjusting  (if  it  edit  Serrani.   See  this  sentiment  explained 

may  be  so  called)  becomes  a  detriment   If  it  by  Ammonius,  in  V.  Vooet  Porph,  p.  5. 

be  but  equally  perfect,  then  is  the  adjusting  See  also  Aristotle^s  Ethics,  L  x.  c  8.  p. 

coperfluons.     It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  465. 

must  be  more  perfect,  and  that  to  any  tian-        The  gospel  appears  to  fiirour  the  same 

Bcendenee,  any  accuracy  conceivable.     For  hypothesis.    **  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 

suppose  a  standard  as  highly  accurate  as  as  your  Father  wluch  is  in  heaven  is  per- 

can  be  imagined.    If  the  subjects  to  be  ad-  feet**    Matt  v.  48. 

justed  have  a  nature  suitable,  then  will        What  has  been  above  said,  will  be,  it  is 

they  arrive,  by  such  standard,  to  a  d^iree  hoped,  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  tmn- 

of  perfection,  which  through  a  standard  scendence  of  the  character  describdl  in  the 

leas  accurate  they  could  never  possibly  at-  Dialogue. 

tain.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  subjects  be        ^  See  Diog.  Laert  1.  vii.  c  91.  p.  420. 

not  so  fer  capable,  ^e  accuracy  of  the  T9Kfi4\punf  }A  rh  imipKT^v  §1y«u  r^r  ^if>eH^ 

standard  will  never  be  a  hinderance,  why  — rh  y€y4<r$ai  4y  vpoKowf  rods  vtpl  ^«^ 

they  shonid  not  become  as  perfect  as  their  Kftdrriy,  xal  Atoy4vi^Vy  &c 

nature  will  admit  ^  Verum  ut  transeundi   spes  non    dt, 

It  seems  to  have  been  from  some  senti-  magna   tamen    est   dignitas   subsequendi. 

ments  of  this  kind,  that  the  Stoics  adorned  Qulnct  Inst  L  xiL  c  11.  p.  760.    £zigo 

their  6  <ro^s^  or  **"  perfect  character,**  with  itaque  a  me,  non  ut  optimis  par  sim,  sed 

attributes  so  fer  superior  to  ordinary  hu-  nt  malis  melior.  Senec.de  Vita  Beata,  c  17. 

manity.    'EicciVo;  oAiSior,  ix^Tyos  vtrpwr'  OMi  yhp  lAiKuiy  Hcofuu,  koX  Sfms  aim 

8c^9,  iiBWos  a^dpmis,  /uu^tost  r4\§ios:  iifit\ii  rod  ff^ftarof  oM    Kpouros^  «ca2 

**  It  was  he  was  fortunate ;  it  was  he  was  Hfjms  obK  hfuXw  t^s  lerfyruts'  o^  InrXds 

above  want ;  it  was  he  was  self-sufficient,  &AAov  rt»hs  riis  ivifuKticUf  9t^  r^r  &ir<^ 

and  happy,  and  perfect**    Plutarch.  Mor.  yywriy  r&y  &Kfwy,  ib^urrdfuBa.      **  For 

1068.  B.     See  note  e,  p.  93.  neither  shall  I  be  Milo,  and  yet  I  neglect  not 

Some  philoeophen  have  gone  so  fer  as  my  body ;  nor  Croesus,  and  yet  I  neglect 

not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  most  perfect  not  my  estate :  nor  in  general  do  vire  desist 

idea  of  humanity,  but  so  substitute,  for  our  from  Uie  proper  care  of  any  thing,  through 

exoaplar,  even  the  Supreme  Being,  Ood  despairofarrivingatthatwhich  is  supreme.** 

himselt    Thus  Plato,  in  his  Thesetetus,  Arr.  Epict  L  L  c.  2.  See  also  Horat  Epist 

makes  the  great  object  of  our  endeavours  i.  L  L  28,  &g. 
to  be  ^/Mlmrts  r^  0c^  xarit  rh  ivyarhy,        ^  iBneid.  L  v.  n.  305. 
**  the  beeoming  like  to  Qod,  as  &r  as  in  our 
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spoken.  For  gome  time  we  passed  on  in  mntnal  silence,  till  ob- 
serving me,  on  my  part,  little  inclined  to  break  it.  What,  said 
he,  engages  you  with  an  attention  so  earnest! — I  was  wondering, 
said  I,  whence  it  should  happen,  that  in  a  discourse  of  such  a 
nature,  you  should  say  so  little  of  religion,  of  providence,  and  a 
deity. — I  have  not,  replied  he,  omitted  them,  because  not  inti- 
mately united  to  morals;  but  because  whatever  we  treat  accurately, 
should  be  treated  separately  and  apart :  multiplicity  of  matter 
naturally  tends  to  confusion.  They  are  weaK  minds,  indeed, 
which  dread  a  rational  suspense ;  and  much  more  so,  when,  in  the 
event,  it  only  leads  to  a  surer  knowledge,  and  often  strengthens 
the  very  subject  on  which  we  suspend.  Could  I,  however,  repeat 
you  the  words  of  a  venerable  sage,  (for  I  can  call  him  no  other,) 
whom  once  I  heard  disserting  on  the  topic  of  religion,  and  whom 
still  I  hear  whenever  I  think  on  him,  you  might  accept,  perhaps, 
my  religious  theories  as  candidly  as  you  have  my  moral. — I 
pressed  him  to  repeat  them,  with  which  he  willingly  complied. 

The  speaker,  said  he,  whose  words  I  am  attempting  to  relate, 
and  whom  for  the  present  I  name  Theophilus,  was  of  a  char 
racter  truly  amiable  in  every  part.  When  voung,  he  had  been 
fortunate  in  a  liberal  education ;  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Muses, 
and  approved  himself  such  to  the  public.  As  life  declined,  he 
wisely  retired,  and  dedicated  his  time  almost  wholly  to  con- 
templation ;  yet  could  he  never  forget  the  Muses,  whom  once  he 
loved.  He  retained  in  his  discourse  (and  so  in  the  sequel  you 
will  soon  find)  a  large  portion  of  that  rapturous,  anti-prosaic 
style,  in  which  those  ladies  usually  choose  to  express  themselves. 

We  were  walking,  not  (as  now)  in  the  cheerful  face  of  day, 
but  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  long  been  set.  Cir- 
cumstances of  solemnity  were  not  wanting  to  affect  us ;  the  poets 
could  not  have  feigned  any  more  happy :  a  running  stream,  an 
ancient  wood,  a  still  night,  and  a  bright  moonshine.  I,  for  my 
own  part,  induced  by  the  occasion,  fell  insensibly  into  a  reverie 
about  inhabitants  in  the  moon ;  from  thence  I  wandered  to  other 
heavenly  bodies,  and  talked  of  states  there,  and  empires,  and  I 
know  not  what. 

Who  lives  in  the  moon,  said  he,  is  perhaps  more  than  we 
can  well  learn ;  it  is  enough,  if  we  can  be  satisfied,  by  the  help  of 
our  best  faculties,  that  intelligence  is  not  confined  to  this  little 
earth  which  we  inhabit ;  that  though  men  were  not,  the  world 
would  not  want  spectators  to  contemplate  its  beauty,  and  adore 
the  wisdom  of  its  Author. 

''  This  whole  universe  itself  is  but  one  city  or  commonwealth  ;*° 

"■  'O  K6a'fMs  o^os  fiia  x6\ts  4(rrL  Air.        So  Cicero :   Uniyemu  hie  mnndnB  una 

Epict  L  iu.  c.  24.  p.  486.    This  was  a  civitas  commiinis  Deomm  atque  hominniii 

Stoic  doctrine,  of  which  Epictetns  and  the  ezistaniandas.    De  Leg.  L  L  c  7.  p.  29. 

emperor  Marcus  made  perpetual  mention.  See  De  Fin.  L  iii.  c  19.    De  Nat  Deer. 

See  of  the  bst,  L  ziL  s.  36.  1.  ii.  c  62. 
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a  system  of  substaDces  variously  formed,  and  variously  actuated 
agreeably  to  those  foims ;  a  system  of  substances  both  immensely 
great  and  small,  rational,  animal,  vegetable,  and  inanimate. 

"  As  many  families  make  one  village,  many  villages  one  pro- 
vince, many  provinces  one  empire;  so  many  empires,  oceans, 
wastes,  and  wilds  combined,  compose  that  earth  on  which  we  live. 
Other  combinations  make  a  planet  or  a  moon ;  and  these,  again, 
united,  make  one  planetary  system.  What  higher  combinations 
subsist,  we  know  not :  their  gradation  and  ascent  it  is  impossible 
we  should  discover.  Yet  the  generous  mind,  not  deterred  by  this 
immensity,  intrepidly  passes  on  through  regions  unknown,  from 
greater  system  to  greater,  till  it  arrive  at  that  greatest,  where 
imagination  stops,  and  can  advance  no  further.  In  this  last,  this 
mighty,  this  stupendous  idea,  it  beholds  the  universe  itself,  of 
wmch  every  thing  is  a  part ;  and,  with  respect  to  which,  not  the 
smallest  atom  is  either  foreign  or  detached ." 

^^  Wide  as  its  extent,  is  the  wisdom  of  its  workmanship ;  not 
bounded  and  narrow,  like  the  humbler  works  of  art :  these  are  all 
of  origin  no  higher  than  human.  We  can  readily  trace  them  to 
their  utmost  limit,  and  with  accuracy  discern  both  their  beginning 
and  their  end.  But  where  the  microscope  that  can  shew  us  from 
what  point  wisdom  begins  in  nature !  Where  the  telescope  that 
can  descry  to  what  infinitude  it  extends !  The  more  diligent  our 
search,  the  more  accurate  our  scrutinv,  the  more  only  are  we 
convinced,  that  our  labours  can  never  nnish ;  that  subjects  inex- 
haustible remain  behind,  still  unexplored. 

^^  Hence  the  mind  truly  wise,  quitting  the  study  of  particulars,^ 

"  oahf  o9if  ioruf  ofhms  l^tfwr  Ktit  coloured  b j  good,  and  partaking  of  it   The 

^•SA.»v»  %  fiii  /ut4x9i  rod  kyoBovy  iciuctWw  opinions,    indeed,   of   ordinary    men    are 

fx«  ''^  yhfwrur  iir^ViAif  ripf  SKv^  ^oiSy  aahamed  to  refer  little  and   contemptible 

cifi^ctf  «cd  roArnv  iyu66tf  jc&r  oArh  rh  things  to  the  [primary  and]  divine  cause, 

jNur^,  €^p4itr€is  ical  rovro  /tercxor  iiyaBov  looking  [in  their  reasonings}  to  the  nature 

To^f  Kol  oM  HXKtts  6iro<rr^yai  ivt^dfitvopj  of  the  subjects,  not  to  the  power  of  the 

11  T^  ityoBS  xyMn^/M>'o>%  'cat  furaXuftr  cause  ;  and  [to  this  necessary  consequence] 

ffdintw  ieyu9ov  ra4s,  oAA'  at  fikv  rmv  i»-  that  if  it  be  productiTe  of  the  greater  effects, 

Bpdrtrmv  S^Edi  VfAucph  irol  tlrwX^  t^»  Otias  mndi  more  so  is  it  of  the  inferior.     But 

tirias  4^arr€ty  i^aurx^^"^*'*  *'P^'  ^^  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  truly  phi- 

TSi^rwr  ianfiKivwHrm  ^lUrw^  ^  fpi^s  T^y  losophers,  referring  all  things,  both  great 

^iM^piff  Jt^tfOfUF,  ffoi  Zri  rwv  fi§t(6ywtf  9l<ra  and  small,  that  exist  in  the  universe,  to  a 

y^nrtyrucii  iroAA^  vK4oy  #ot1  rwr  iX,€uriri-  Providence,  behold  nothing  fit  to  be  rejected 

pwr*  o/  9^  trrws  ^oUeo^i^  Trdvra  tva  it4o  in  this  mansion  of  Jove ;  but  all  things  good, 

40Tir  4f  r^  leSfffut  mX  /itydXa  Kot  vfiutpk  as  having  been  established  by  a  Providence, 

wpoyoUif    ^^^arrcf,  oMy   ArifAor,   om  and  &ir,  as  having  been  produced  by  a 

darofi\rir^  ip  r^  ifUcm  rav  Ai^f  6pA(rt¥,  cause  which  is  divine."    Proclus,  in  his 

iJkXh  wirra  kyviBa^  Ka$6<rop  iK  wpovolas  manuscript  Comment  on  the  Parmenides  of 

v^itmiit^^  jrol  koAA,  mut'  oiriaaf  y§yo¥6rra  Plato. 

fV  9€ie»,    ''There  is,  therefore,  nothing        *  The  Platonics,  considering  science  as 

ignoble  and  base,  which  doUi  not  participate  something  ascertained,  definite,  and  steady, 

of  the  good  principle,  and  hath  not  from  would  admit  nothing  to  be  its  object  which 

thenee  its  origin.   Shoidd  yon  even  instance  jnras  vague,  infinite,  and  passing.     For  this 

matter,  you  wiU  find  even  that  to  be  good  ;  reason  they  excluded  all  individuals,  or  ob- 

should  yon  instance  evil  itself  you  will  jects  of  sense,  and  (as  Ammonius  expresses 

find  that  also  participating  of  some  good,  it)  raised  themselves,  in  their  contempla- 

and  no  otherwise  able  to  subsist,  thfui  as  tions,  from  beings  particular,  to  beings  uni- 
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as  knowing  their  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  iueomprehensible, 
turns  its  intellectual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  comprehen* 
sive,  and  through  generals  learn  to  see  and  recognise  whatever 
exists. 

"It  perceives,  in  this  view,  that  every  substance,  of  every 
degree,  has  its  nature,  its  proper  make,  constitution,  or  form  by 
which  it  acts,  and  by  which  it  suffers.  It  perceives  it  so  to  fare 
with  every  natural  form  around  us,  as  with  those  tools  and  in- 
struments by  which  art  worketh  its  wonders.  The  saw  is 
destined  to  one  act,  the  mallet  to  another ;  the  wheel  answers 
this  purpose,  and  the  lever  answers  a  different:  so  nature  uses 
the  vegetable,  the  brute,  and  the  rational,  agreeably  to  the 
proper  form  and  constitution  of  every  kind.  The  vegetable  pro- 
ceeds with  perfect  insensibility ;  the  brute  possesses  a  sense  of 
what  is  pleasurable  and  painful,  but  stops  at  mere  sensation,  and 
is  unable  to  go  further.  The  rational,  like  the  brute,  has  all  the 
powers  of  mere  sensation,  but  enjoys,  superadded,  a  further 
transcendent  faculty,  by  which  it  is  made  conscious,  not  only  of 
what  it  feels,  but  of  the  powers  themselves,  which  are  the  sources 
of  those  very  feelings :  a  faculty,  which,  recognising  both  itself 
and  all  things  else,  becomes  a  canon,  a  corrector,  and  a  standard 
universal.^ 

▼enal ;  and  which,  as  such,  from  their  own  reis  iro^KcXc^o  6  UXdrart^  ra6«r$ai — 

nature,  were  eternal  and  definite.     The  rd  9h  &r9ipd  fii<ny  iftr  ^^  9k  y^  iff  wn 

whole  pasaage  is  worth  transcribing.    Etjfn^  ytvMai    rovrwv    ixurrfifiriw.     Porphyr. 

Tcu  Zri  ii  ^iAo<ro^/ot,  yyHtris  xdrnw  rSv  Isagog.  c  2. 

6rr»M  f  ipra  icrly.    'Effirricreaf  oZp  ol        Snch   was  the  method  of  ancient  phi- 

ipiKStro^if  rlra  &y  rpAwov  yivwrcu  r&y  losophy.     The  fashion  at  present  appears 

Smtr  hritrrfifiorts'  ica2  hrtiHii  i^»fm¥  rh  to  he  somewhat  altered,  and  the  busineBa  of 

twrh  fi4pos  ytyrrrii  xol  ^Oaarh  Stfra^  tri  9h  philosophers  to  be  little  else  than  the  ool- 

ical  imtpoy  4i  5^  iirurr^ftri  luHUftTt  koX  «-«-  lecting,  from  every  quarter,  into  voluminous 

le^pwrfkiimv  4ar\  yvmns  {rh  ydp  yywrrhr  records,  an  infinite  number  of  sensible,  mr- 

fio6\tTtu  Mf  rrjs  yy^tws  ir€pi\<»fi$dy€(r'  ticular,  and  unconnected  &cts ;   the  chief 

Oat'  rh  th  &ircipoy,  kirtplKifirTOp)  iof^iyoyop  eiliBct  of  which  is  to  excite  our  admiration. 

kmnohs  hirh  rdr  /itpuc&y  iwl  rck  koB^Kov^  &•  So  that  if  that  well-known  saying  of  aa- 

Vila  tma  jcol  rtTtpturfitva.  'Af  ydp  priaw  6  tiquity  be  time,  **  it  was  wonder  which  in- 

Ukirwf^  *E,irurrfifi7l  ^(pvrrtUt  irapd  rh  c/y  duced  men  first  to  philosophise,**  we  may 

'ETlitra/riy  riftas  koI  Hoop  rwd  xpoJey^w  rw  say  that  philosophy  now  ends  whence  oiigi- 

vooTfiJuirtav  rcvro  8«  'Kopii&pukBa  8i4  r^f  nidly  it  began. 

cif  rel  Ka$6\w  i»aipofifis»    Ammonins,  in        P  See  before,  p.  63.    In  Epictetus,  L  L 

his  Prefiice  to  Porphyry *s  Isagoge,  p.  14.  c  1.  p.  6.  the  ^ivofus  Aiyyuc^, or*' reasoning 

edit  8vo.  power,**  is  called  the  power  i^  ical  oMif^  9c«»- 

Consonant  to  this,  we  learn,  it  was  the  powrof  koI  r*  &XAa  in(yra.   So  Marcus:  rk 

advice  of  Plato,  with  respect  to  the  progress  liui  rift  Koyuais  4^x^s*  iavriip  6p^  Urn- 

of  our  speculations  and  inquiries,  when  we  riiw  JkapBpol,  &c:  ''the  properties  of  the 

proceed  synthetically,  that  Ss  to  say,  from  reasoning  soul  are,  it  bdioldeth  itself^  it  form- 

first  principles  downwards,  that  we  should  eth  itself,**  &c.  L  zL  c  I .  So  again  Epictetna : 

descend  from  those  higher  genera,  which  irkp  yukv  rov  hpoM  icol  iicoi^iy,  km.  i^  hia 

include  many  subordinate  species,  down  to  inrkp  ahrov  rov  ^v,  jcol  rSv  evwtpy&y  wphs 

the  lowest  rank  of  species,  those  which  in-  abrh^  Mp  tcapivSv  |i}pwy»  Mp  eXyov,  6w^ 

elude  only  individuals.     But  here  it  was  4Kaiov  c^ap/<rrci  rf  0cf '  /jL4fiyiitro  8*  9rt 

his  opinion  that  our  inquiries  should  stop,  &XXo  ri  troi  HHwKt  xpurrop  eardvrmw  rvC- 

and,  as  to  individuals,  let  them  wholly  rttv^  rh  xpn<^^/^yoy  odrois,  rh  SojcifUlCoy, 

alone ;  because  of  these  there  could  not  rh  rifp  &(/oy  iKdarrov  Koyto^fiMror :  **  for 

possibly  be  any  science.    Ai^  M^XP*  t'M'  seeing,  for  hearing,  and,  indeed,  for  lifo  it> 

$i9iKwrdmp  iarh  rmp  ywutatrdrwp  kvtIop-  self,  and  the  various  means  which  cooperate 
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•  ^  Hence  to  the  rational  alone  is  imparted  that  master-sciencey 
of  what  they  are,  where  they  are,  and  the  end  to  which  they  are 
destined.*^ 

"  Happy,  too  happy,  did  they  know  their  own  felicity ;  did 
they  reTerence  the  dignity  of  their  own  superior  character,  and 
never  wretchedly  degrade  themselves  into  natures  to  them  sub- 
ordinate/ And  yet,  alas !  it  is  a  truth  too  certain,  that  as  the 
rational  only  are  susceptible  of  a  happiness  truly  excellent,  so 
these  only  merge  themselves  into  miseries  past  endurance. 

'^  Assist  us,  then,  thou  Power  Divine,  with  the  light  of  that 
reason  by  which  thou  lightenest  the  world ;  by  which  grace  and 
beanty  is  difiused  through  every  part,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  is  ever  uniformly  upheld ;  that  reason,  of  which  our  own 
is  but  a  particle  or  spark,*  like  some  Promethean  fire,  caught 
from  heaven  above.  So  teach  us  to  know  ourselves,  that  we 
may  attain  that  knowledge  which  alone  is  worth  attaining. 
Check  our  yain,  our  idle  researches  into  the  laws,  and  natures, 
and  motions  of  other  beings,  till  we  have  learnt  and  can  practise 
those  which  peculiarly  respect  ourselves.  Teach  us  to  be  fit 
actors  in  that  general  drama  where  thou  hast  allotted  every 
being,  great  and  small,  its  proper  part,  the  due  performance  of 
which  is  the  only  end  of  its  existence.^ 

^'Enable  us  to  curb  desire  within  the  bounds  of  what  is 
natural.  Enable  us  even  to  suspend  it  till  we  can  employ  it  to 
our  emolument.  Be  our  first  work  to  have  escaped  from  wrong 
opinion  and  bad  habit ; "  that  the  mind,  thus  rendered  sincere 

to  its  support ;  for  tlio  fruits  of  the  eaitli,  for  when  we  call  men,  by  way  of  reproach, 

wine  and  oil ;  for  all  these  things  be  thank-  sheepish,  bearish,  hcngish,  rarenons^  && 

fal  to  God :  yet  be  mindful  that  he  hath  ■  Al  ^fvxoH  iJukv  oirtts  ^Urlw  iydiitfUnu 

given  thee  something  else,  which  is  better  Kot  avyiiul>€is  t^  Oc^,  ^tc  e^ov  fji6piaod<ratf 

than  all  these  ;  something  which  is  to  use  iral  ktrooirJuriwrcu     Arr.  Epict  1.  L  c  14.  p. 

them,  to  proTC  them,  to  compute  the  Talne  81.    'O  da/fiMr,  %¥  iie4ffr^  wptHrrdrnp  mil 

of  each.  Arr.  £pict  t  ii  c  23.  p.  821.  ^€fi6ya  &  Zcvf  ISomccv,  ftiroowflur^  ^aurovi' 

4  See  Air.  Epict.  1.  iL  c.  24.  p.  837.   See  otros  94  4<my  6  ^Kdtrrov  vovs  ical  K&yos» 

also  L  i.  c.  6.  p.  36 ;  and  Pers.  Satyr,  iii.  Mar.  Ant.  1.  y.  s.  27.    Hnmanns  autem 

66.  animus,  deceiptas  ex  mente  divina,  cum  nullo 

'  See  Arr.  Epict  L  i  c.  3.  p.  21.    £kik  alio  nisi  cum  ipso  Deo  (si  hoc  fiu  est  dicta) 

m^nfr  tV   fnrfyhnvw^  ol  fuv  iaroK\i'  compaiari  potest   Tusc.  Disp.  L  y.  c  13.  p, 

Nirrcs,  X^ieois  Z/wun  yiv6fM&at  (krumt  iral  371. 

MfimOiM  Kot  0\a0€pol'  ol  9h  A^ouo-ir,  ft-  <  See  before,  p.  89,  and  note  t    See  also 

7FMM  fcol  $ifptd9us  ica2  iiyitfiepof  ol  irXc^  Arr.  Epict  1.  iiL  c.  22.  p.  444.    26  IJXios 

•vf  9  ^fMuv  iiX/div^Kfs^  &c    **  Through  this  ft*  Swoo'di,  See.    The  passage  is  sublime 

affinity,  (he  means  our  affinity  to  the  body,  and  great,  but  too  long  to  be  here  inserted* 

or  baser  part,)  some  of  us,  degenerating,  be-  "  'Air^o^ov  ror^  irarrawdffuf  6p4^^mf, 

come,  like  wolyea,  Buthleas,  and  treacherous,  If  a  work  leai  ci^^yws  hptx'^f'     ''Abstain 

sad  mischievoua ;  others,  like  lions,  fierce,  for  a  time  from  desire  altogether,  that  in 

and  aayage,  and  wild ;  but  the  greater  part  time  thou  mayst  be  able  to  desire  ration-i 

torn  foxes,  little,  fraudulent,  wretched  ani-  ally.^    Arr.  Epict  L  iii.  &  13.  p.  414« 

nalu^    Com  autem  duobus  modis,  id  est.  Again  the  same  author  ::S^^cfK»r — 6p4^€ia^ 

sat  yi  ant  fiande  fiat  injuria ;  fiaus,  quasi  ixff^traiuy^  ixicXiff^t  irphs  fUra  rk  wpotufM^ 

yalpeenUe,  yia,  leonis  yidetur.  Cie.  de  Offic.  rued,   **  To-day  my  faculty  of  desire  I  haye 

L  L  c  19.     See  also  Arr.  Epict  L  ii.  c.  9.  not  used  at  all ;  my  ayendon  I  haye  em- 

h  210.   In  oar  own  huiguase  we  seem  to  ployed  with  respect  only  to  things  which 

a&ade  to  thia  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  are  in  my  power,**  1.  iy.  c  4.  p.  588.    Se^ 

h2 
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and  incorrapt,  may  with  safety  proceed  to  seek  its  genuine 
good  and  happiness. 

"  When  we  are  thus  previously  exercised,  thus  duly  prepared, 
let  not  our  love  there  stop  where  it  first  begins ;  but  insensibly 
conduct  it,  by  thy  invisible  influence,  from  lower  objects  to 
higher,  till  it  arrive  at  that  supreme,  where  only  it  can  find 
what  is  adequate  and  full.^  Teach  us  to  love  thee,  and  thy 
divine  administration ;  to  regard  the  universe  itself  as  our  true 
and  genuine  country,  not  that  little  casual  spot  where  we  first 
drew  vital  air.'  Teach  us  each  to  regard  himself  but  as  a  part  of 
this  great  whole;  a  part  which,  for  its  welfare,  we  are  as 
patiently  to  resign,  as  we  resign  a  single  limb  for  the  welfare  of 
our  whole  body.*  Let  our  life  be  a  continued  scene  of  acqui- 
escence and  of  gratitude :  of  gratitude  for  what  we  enjoy ;  of 
acquiescence  in  what  we  suffer ;  as  both  can  only  be  referable  to 
that  concatenated  order  of  events,  which  cannot  but  be  best,  as 
being  by  thee  approved  and  chosen. 

"  Inasmuch  as  futurity  is  hidden  from  our  sight,*  we  can  have 
no  other  rule  of  choice,  by  which  to  govern  our  conduct,  than 
what  seems  consonant  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  particular 
natures.  If  it  appear  not  contrary  to  duty  and  moral  office, 
(and  how;  should   we  judge  but  from  what  appears!)    thou 

also  Enchir.  c  2.  and  Charact.  y.  iii.  p.  202.  with  respect  to  ourselves. — ^Wliat  art  thoa? 

Plat  Gorg.  505.  B.  voL  i.  edit  Serr.    Tltpi  — ^A  man. — If  thou  consider  thy  being  a» 

8i  ^X^K — ,  something  sepante   and   detached,  it    is 

Horace  seems  also  to  hare  alluded  to  this  agreeable  to  thy  nature^  in  this  view  of 

doctrine :  independence,  to  live  to  extreme  age,  to  be 

Virtus  ettjviiium/uffere;  et  sapienUa  prtma^  rich,  to  be  healthy.     But  if  thou  consider 

SUdtOia  candsae,  Epist  L  L  i  v.  41.  thyself  as  a  man,  and  as  the  member  of  a 

'  See  Plat  Svmp.  p.  210.  vol.  liL  edit  certain  whole ;  for  the  sake  of  that  wh(4e^ 

Serrani.    Ati  yap,  f(^,  rhp  ipBth  Uma  it  will  occasionally  behove  theei,  at  one 

M  rovro  irpSyfjM,  (iftxf^rSai^  &c.  while  to  be  sick,  at  another  while  to  sail 

y  See  Arrian.  Epict  L  i  c.  9.  p.  51.  and  risk  the  perils  of  navigation,  at  anothtf 

Socxites  quidem,  cum  rogaretnr,  cujatem  while  to  be  in  want,  and  at  hut  to  die 

se  esse  dioeret,  Mundantim,  inquit:  totius  perhaps  before  thy  time.    Why,  therelbre, 

enim  mundi  se  incolam  et  dvem  arbitm-  dost  thon  bear  these  events  impatiently? 

batur.    Tusc.  Disp.  L  v.  c  37.  p.  427.  Knowest  thou  not,  that  after  the  same 

*  tlws  olnf  X^erm  r&y  4Kr6s  rufa  Kvrii  manner  as  the  foot  ceaseth  to  be  a  foot,  so 

pUrw,  &e.  **  In  what  sense,  then,  (sajrs  the  dost  thou,  too,  cease  to  be  longer  a  man  ?** 

philosopher,  since  all  is  xeferable  to  one  Arr.  Epict  L  ii.  c  5.  p.  191. 
universal    Providence,)  are   some    things        *  Mcxptr  &r  tt9)|A^/ioi  ^  r&  l(^s,  &e2  rmt 

called  agreeable  to  our  nature,  and  others  tl^v€<rr4pcty  (Ix^fMh  *^'  ^^  rvyxdErciF 

the  contrary  ?    The  answer  is,  They  are  so  r&y  icar&  ^^ir*  afrr^f  7«tp  /i'  6  $As  reie^ 

tailed,  by  conndering  ourselves  as  detached,  r«»y  4tt\€teTuchi^  hrodtitr^w  ct  Z4  yv  fl^tr, 

and  separate  from  the  whole.    For  thus  Zri  roa-tiy  fjiot  KeuBttfiafirai  pw,  jcoI  Hpfumt 

may  I  say  of  the  foot,  when  considered  so  &y  iir'ttbri'  Koiyhp  6  to^s,  tl<ffp4pas  cTxeF, 

apart,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  its  nature  to  &pfia  Ay  M  rh  miXowrBau    Arr.  Epict  I. 

be  clean  and  free  from  filth.    But  if  we  ii.  c.  6.  p.  195.    It  appears  ihat  the  above 

consider  it  as  a  foot,  that  is,  as  something  sentiment  was  of  Ghiysippus.   In  the  tenth 

not  detached,  but  the  member  of  a  body,  it  chapter  of  the  same  book  we  have  it  re» 

will  behove  it  both  to  pass  into  the  dirt,  peated,  though  in  words  somewhat  different 

and  to  trample  upon  thorns,  and  even  upon  Aut  rovro  iroAdy  Xiyowruf  ol  4»cAo4n»^o2, 

occasion  to  be  lopped  off  for  the  preserva-  ^h  &c    So  Seneca :  Quiequid  accident,  sie 

tion  of  the  whole.    Were  not  this  the  case,  ferre,  quasi  tibi  voloeris  aoeidere.     Debu- 

it  would  be  no  longer  a  foot     Something,  isses  enim  velle,  si  sdsses  omnia  ex  dccreto 

therefore,  of  this  kind  should  we  conceive  Dei  fieri.    Nat  Qiuest  iiL  in  pnefot. 
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tansi  not  but  forgire  us,  if  we  prefer  health  to  aicknefts ;  the 
safety  of  life  astd  limb  to  maiming  or  to  death.  But  did  we 
know  that  these  incidents,  or  any  other,  were  appointed  us ;  were 
&ted  in  that  order  of  uncontrollable  events  by  which  thou 
preeervest  and  adomest  the  whole ;  it  then  becomes  our  duty  to 
meet  them  with  magnanimity,  to  cooperate  with  cheerfulness 
in  whatever  thou  <Mrdainest;  that  so  we  naay  know  no  other 
will  than  thine  alone,  and  that  the  harmony  of  our  particular 
minds  with  thy  universal,  may  be  steady  and  uninterrupted 
through  the  period  of  our  existence.^ 

'^  Yet  since  to  attain  this  height,  this  transcendent  height,  is 
but  barely  possible,  if  possible,  to  the  most  perfect  humanity  ;^ 
regard  what  within  us  is  congenial  to  thee ;  raise  us  above  our- 
selves,  and  warm  us  into  enthusiasm.  But  let  our  enthusiasm 
be  such  as  befits  the  citizens  of  thy  polity;  liberal,  gentle, 
lational,  and  humane — ^not  such  as  to  debase  us  into  poor  and 
wretched  slaves,  as  if  thou  wert  our  tyrant,  not  our  kind  and 
common  fiither ;  much  less  such  as  to  transform  us  into  savage 
beasts  of  prey,  sullen,  gloomy,  dark,  and  fierce;"*  prone  to 
persecute,  to  ravage,  and  destroy,  as  if  the  lust  of  massacre 
could  be  grateftil  to  thy  goodness.  Permit  us,  rather,  madly  to 
avow  villany  in  thy  defiance,  than  impiously  to  assert  it  under 
colour  of  thy  service.  Turn  our  mina'^s  eye  from  every  idea  of 
this  character ;  from  the  servile,  abject,  horrid,  and  ghastly,  to 
the  generous,  lovely,  fair,  and  godlike. 

*'  Here  let  us  dwell ;  be  here  our  study  and  delight.  So 
shall  we  be  ^labled,  in  the  silent  mirror  of  contemplation,  to 
behold  those  forms  which  are  hidden  to  human  eyes — that 
animating  wisdom  which  pervades  and  rules  the  whole* — that 
law  irresistible,  immutable,  supreme,  which  leads  the  willing, 
and  compels  the  averse,  to  cooperate  in  their  station  to  the 
general  welfare — that  magic  divine,'  which,  by  an  efficacy  past 

^  EZmu  8*  wM  toOto  r^r  rod  Maiiunms        '  Ka)  rh  x^l""'  ^^  "^^^  Aiorros,  Koi  rh 
ifrr^  Kcd  dfpoiay  ^v,  Srar  atCyra  vodx"    hfKriT^tow,  cai  trSura  Koueavpr^Oj  As  tbccu^a, 

fa(i^<im  9^s  tV  'rov  SXm  Siounrrov  fioi-  tr^iumy  tuiX  tcaXSv'  fi^  oiv  avrk  iXKirpM 

Kqffw :    *^  The  vijtiie  of  a  happy  man,  and  ro^ov,  e$  ffdficts^  ftarrd(ov  i\Xk  ri/y 

tlw  fididty  of  life,  is  this ;  when  all  things  wdtrrm^  vvj^  innKayiiou,     M.  Ant  I.  vi. 

are  tisBsacted  in  haimonjr  of  a  mafias  genius,  a.  86.    See  also  1.  ir.  s.  44;  L  iii.  s.  2. 

with  the  will  of  him  who  administers  the  "CUrvtp  yhp  ai  Kwfi^tai  (ipiticly)  hriypdft- 

whole.^    Diofl^  Laert  1.  vii  c.  88.  p.  418.  fuira  ytKotd  ^4p€wnVf  t  icaff  iaurii  fi4y 

This  10  what  Bpietetns  calls  t^f  ttin-w  fio{h  4art  ^SAc,  r^  8i  Z\tp  wof^ari  x^^  "f""^^ 

X^av    mn'dpftiOO'at    tm   yuf9ti4yoiSf  **to  trpoariBi^ffaf  cSrtfs  ^^cias  &y  ain^ff  ^* 

attune   or  harmoniae  one^a  mind  to  the  imn^f  r^y  iccuctay^  rots   8*   &Wois  omc 

things  which  happen.**    Diao.  L  u.  c  14.  p.  H-xfin^f^^t  iari,   Chiysip.  apud  Plutarch,  p. 

242.  1065.  D. 

c  See  belbie,  page  92,  &c  See  alio  notes  OM  re  yiyvrrvu  ipyov  M  x^owi  vov  Stxa* 

^  p.  i^ ;  and  «,  p.  98.  Aa^ir, 

^  See  before,  note  r,  p.  99.  Oik*  kot'  «Mpio¥  0€iop  ir6\ov,  o(rr*  iwl 

•This  power  is  called  by  ihe  emperor  ir6rr^9 

Maroia,  vdr  9tit  rvs  oiHrlas  Zt4iKovra  xiryovy  IIA^v    imitra  ^(ovtri    kokoI    <r^tr4fiif(nv 

tea\     oMcarofioyyra  rh  nay.  1.  v.  s.  32.  Aro^cut. 
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comprehensioii,  can  transfonn  every  appearance,  the  most 
hideous,  into  beauty,  and  exhibit  all  things  hit  and  good  to 
thee,  Essence  Increate,  who  art  of  purer  eyes  than  ever  to 
behold  iniquity.* 

*^  Be  these  our  morning,  these  our  evening  meditations — with 
these  may  our  minds  be  unchangeably  tinged** — that  loving 
the^  with  a  love  most  disinterested  and  sincere ;  enamoured  of 
thy  poUty,  and  thy  divine  administration;  welcoming  every 
event  with  cheerfulness  and  magnanimity,  as  being  best,  upon 
the  whole,  because  ordained  of  thee ;  proposing  nothing  of  our* 
selves  but  with  a  reserve  that  thou  permittest ;'  acquiescing  in 
every  obstruction,  as  ultimately  referable  to  thy  providence — ^in 
a  word,  that  working  this  conduct,  by  due  exercise,  into  perfect 
habit,  we  may  never  murmur,  never  repine ;  never  miss  what 
we  would  obtain,  or  fall  into  that  which  we  would  avoid  ;^  but 
being  happy  with  that  transcendent  happiness  of  which  no  one 
can  deprive  us,  and  blest  with  that  divine  liberty  which  no 
tyrant  can  annoy,  we  may  dare  address  thee  with  pious  confi- 
dence, as  the  philosophic  bard  of  old, 

'  Conduct  me,  thou,  of  beings  canse  dirine. 
Where  eV  I^  destined  in  thy  great  design. 
ActiTe  I  follow  on:  for  should  my  will 
Resist,  Vm  impious  ;  but  must  follow  stilL*  ** ' 

In  this  manner  did  Theophilus,  said  he,  pursue  the  subject  to 
which  I  had  led  him.  He  adorned  his  sentiments  with  expres- 
sions even  more  splendid  than  I  have   now   employed.     The 

*AAX&  oh  ileal  T^  rwpurffh  Mfrrtunu  Aprta  hension  is  universal  and  complete.  It  seems 

^cu^oi,  to  be  from  this  reasoning  that  Themistias 

Ka2  KOfffUiy  r&  fticocTfia*  K<d  ov  iplKoL  irol  asserts,  rifjuaerdpos  yhp  wovs^   obx  ^  ^ 

^iXa  iarriy.  ir\(iu  vo&Vy  &XA*  6  ra  kn^lvtt :  **  The  more 

^OSc  7^  elf  iw  Awaafra  trwtipiMKos  Mxk  respectable  mind  is  not  that  which  per^ 

KOKourofj  ceiveth  the  greater  number  of  objects,  but 

*0<rO*  tva  ylyv€ffBcu  irdjrruv  xAyov  tukv  the  better  and  more  excellent  ones^*^  Them. 

46yrw.  fors.  Uwrcu  in  Aristot  de  Anim.  p.  92.  edit.  Aid. 

Cleanthis  Hymn,  apud  Steph.  in  Poesi  ^  B«(irTerai  yitp  (nrh  tAw  ^arrufftmif  ^ 

Philos.  p.  49,  50.  ^4.     M.  Ant  L  y.  s.  16. 

[The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  fourth  >  Mc^   dre(aif>^<rca»s.     See  Epiot  En- 

of  the  above  verses  is  supplied  by  the  Mis-  chiiid.  c.  2.    M.  Ant.  L  iv.  s.  1 ;  L  v.  s.  20. 

celL  Observationes  Criticse,  vol  viL  from  a  Seneoa   translates  it,  *^  com  exoq^tkme.** 

manuscript  of  Voasius,  at  Leyden.]  See  De  Benefidis,  1.  iv.  s.  84. 

K  An  ear  that  was  to  hear  a  musical  ^  M^c  6p€y6fi€tntf  ianmyx^f'^  MV* 

discord  alone,  would  have  ideas  of  disso-  dtucXivotn-a  rcpnriirrcir.    Arr.  Epiet.  L  iii. 

nance  unknown  to  that  ear  which,  along  c  12.  p.  404. 

with  the  discord,  was  to  hear  its  prepaia-  '"Aye  8^  pC,  2  Zcv,  ira2  0^  y  if  'r€rpmpJpih 

tion  and  resolution.    An  eye  that  was  to  'Oiroi  iro4^  6fi2^  c^  9tvrrroyfi4pos. 

see  only  the  words,  **  venis  et  cseco  car-  'As  Itfwftoi  7^  (Suutyos'  ^y  8^  7c  //^  BiXm, 

pitur,**  would  have  ideas  of  absurdity  un-  Kom^s  yw6ii€V0Sy  oMif  frror  S^ftau 

known  to  the  eye  which  was  to  behold  the  Cleanthes  in  Epict  Endu  c  52. 

verse  entire :  Thus  translated  by  Seneca : 

Vulnus  aUt  venis^  et  coco  earpUur  igwL  Duo  m«,  paretu,  oeUique  dommaior  poli, 

Numerous  are  the  ideas  of  defect,  error,  Quocitnqueplacttil:  tmUa  paremli  mora  ed  : 

absurdity,  falsehood,  &c.  all  referable  to  Adsumimpifferf/ac  nolle :  oomUaborffemens^ 

this  class;  ideas  which  arise  purely  from  Malutque  paiktrj  quod  bono  Hant  paii. 

partial  and  incomplete  comprehension,  and  Epist.  107« 
which  have  no  existence  where  the  compre- 
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speaker,  the  speech,  the  happy  circanwtances  which  concurred, 
the  nights  beauty  and  stillness,  with  the  romantic  scene  where 
we  were  walking,  all  together  gave  the  whole  such  an  energy  and 
solemnity,  as  it  is  impossible  you  should  feel  from  the  coldness 
of  a  bare  recital. — I,  continued  he,  for  my  own  part,  returned 
home  sensibly  touched,  and  retained  the  strongest  feelings  of 
what  I  had  heard  till  the  following  morning.  Then  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  gently  obliterated  all,  and  left  me  by  night  as 
little  of  a  philosopher  as  I  had  ever  been  before. 

X.  And  is  it  possible,  said  I,  so  soon  to  haye  forgotten  what 
seems  so  striking  and  sublime,  as  the  subject  you  have  been 
now  treating? — It  is  habit,  replied  he,  is  all  in  all."*  It  is  practice 
and  exercise  which  can  only  make  us  truly  any  thing.  Is  it 
not  eyidently  so  in  the  most  common  yulgar  arts  f  Did  mere 
theory  alone  ever  make  the  meanest  mechanic!  And  is  the 
supreme  artist  of  life  and  manners  to  be  formed  more  easily 
than  such  a  one  i  Happy  for  us,  could  we  prove  it  near  so  easy. 
But  believe  me,  my  friend,  good  things  are  not  so  cheap. 
Nothing  is  to  be  had  gratis,  much  less  that  which  is  most 
valuable.'' 

Yet,  however,  for  our  comfort^  we  have  this  to  encourage  us, 
that,  though  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  habits  be  great  and 
painful,  yet  nothing  so  easy,  so  pleasant,  as  their  energies,  when 
once  wrought  by  exercise  to  a  due  standard  of  perfection.  I  know 
you  have  made  some  progress  in  music.  Mark  well  what  you 
can  do,  as  a  proficient  this  way :  you  can  do  that,  which,  without 
habit,  as  much  exceeds  the  wisest  man,  as  to  walk  upon  the 
waves,  or  to  ascend  a  cliff  perpendicular.  You  can  even  do  it 
with  facility;  and  (lest  you  should  think  I  flatter)  not  you 
yourself  alone,  but  a  thousand  others  beside,  whose  low  rank 
and  genius  no  way  raise  them  above  the  multitude.  If  then  you 
are  so  well  assured  of  this  force  of  habit  in  one  instance,  judge 
not  in  other  instances  by  your  own  present  insufficiency.  Be 
not  shocked  at  the  apparent  greatness  of  the  perfect  moral  cha-^ 

■■  *AAXa  roAXqs  lx«<  XP^^"^  vap€unc€vris  severest  exercise  and  preparation,  and  not 

Kcd  itiwcw  ToKKav  koI  luHdriitdrmp*    Tt  oZv;  rashly  plunge  into  things  which  are  no  way 

ixMCfis^  Srt  T^y  firyUmiy  rix^'V^  ^^^  soitable.^     Ejusd.  Dissert  Li.  c.  2.  p.  1 8. 

Mr)^  iarlp  ikwoXafi^af :  **  But  (says  one.  See  also  the  same  author,  1.  i.  c.  1 5.  p.  86 ; 

with    respect   to   the  virtuous  character)  1.  iL  c.  14.  p.  243.     Sed  ut  nee  niedici,  nee 

there    is  need    of   much    preparation,  of  imperatore8,neooratore8,qu8mYlsartifrpraBF 

moch  labour  and  learning.     And  what?  cepta  peroeperini,  quidquam  magna  laude 

Doat  thou  eitpect  it  should    be  possible  dignum  sine  usu  et  exercitatione  conseqni 

(anawers  the  philosopher)  to  obtain,  by  little  possunt:   sic  officii  conservandi  prsBoepta 

paina,  the  chiefest,  greatest  art  ?^    Arr.  traduntur  ilia  quidem  (ut  fiidmus  ipsi ;) 

Epict.  L  L  c  20.  p.  111.    "K^w  tk  ravpos  sed  rei  magnitude  usum  quoque  exercitatio- 

•0  TdwTcu,  oM  ytvptuos  irOpttvof  aWA  nemque  desiderat.     Cic.  de  Offic  Lie.  18. 

fcxxcvw'c^A',  iropaaKcMUroKrddi,  leoi  fi^  *H  8^  iiBudi  i^  f0ovs  ir€p$yhf€Tai'  5^r  Koi 

clitq  vpoainjfiw  M  rd  ftifi^y  wpo^Koma.  roihfQfxa  ttrxn*^*'  Ethic  Nicom.  L  iL  c.  1 , 
**  No  robust  and  mighty  animal  is  complete        ■■  lipouta  oMw  ylwerai.    Ait.  Epict  1, 

at  once  ;  nor  more  is  the  brave  and  gene-  iv.  c.  10.  p.  653.     The  same  sentiment  is 

rous  man.     It  is  necessary  to  undeigo  the  often  repeated  by  the  same  author. 
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racter,  when  you  compare  it  to  the  weakness  and  imperfection 
of  your  own.  On  the  contrary,  when  these  dark,  these  me- 
lancholy thoughts  assail  you,  immediately  turn  your  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  habit.  Remember  how  easy  its  energies  to 
those  who  possess  it ;  and  yet  how  impracticable  to  such  as  pos^ 
sess  it  not. 

It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  that  this  is  a  satisfaction,  and  may 
be  some  kind  of  assistance  in  a  melancholy  hour.  And  yet  this 
very  doctrine  naturally  leads  to  another  objection.  Does  not 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  habit  too  well  support  a  certain  as- 
sertion, that,  defend  yirfcue  as  we  will,  it  is  but  a  scheme  of 
self-denial  i 

By  self-denial,  said  he,  you  mean,  I  suppose,  something  like 
what  follows:  appetite  bids  me  eat;  reason  bids  me  forbear. 
If  I  obey  reason,  I  deny  appetite ;  and  appetite  being  a  part 
of  myself,  to  deny  it,  is  a  self-denial.  What  is  true  thus  in 
luxury,  is  true  also  in  other  subjects ;  is  evident  in  matters  of 
lucre,  of  power,  of  resentment,  or  whatever  else  we  pursue  by 
the  dictate  of  any  passion. — You  appear,  said  I,  to  have  stated 
the  objection  justly. 

To  return  then  to  our  instance,  said  he,  of  luxury.  Appetite 
bids  me  eat ;  reason  bids  me  forbear.  If  I  obey  reason,  I  deny 
appetite ;  and  if  I  obey  appetite,  do  I  not  deny  reason !  Can  I 
act  either  way,  without  rejecting  one  of  them !  And  is  not  reason 
a  part  of  myself,  as  notoriously  as  appetite ! 

Or  to  take  another  example :  I  have  a  deposit  in  my  hands. 
Avarice  bids  me  retain ;  conscience  bids  me  restore.  Is  there 
not  a  reciprocal  denial,  let  me  obey  which  I  will !  And  is  not 
conscience  a  part  of  me,  as  truly  as  avarice ! 

Poor  self  indeed  must  be  denied,  take  which  party  we  wilL 
But  why  should  virtue  be  arraigned  of  thwarting  it,  more  than 
vice  her  contrary!  Make  the  most  of  the  argument,  it  can  come 
but  to  this :  if  self-denial  be  an  objection  to  virtue,  so  is  it  to 
vice ;  if  self-denial  be  no  objection  to  vice,  no  more  can  it  be  to 
virtue.     A  wonderful  and  important  conclusion  indeed  ! 

He  continued,  by  saying,  that  the  soul  of  man  appeared  not 
as  a  single  faculty,  but  as  compounded  of  many ;  that  as  these 
faculties  were  not  always  in  perfect  peace  one  with  another,  so 
there  were  few  actions  which  we  could  perform,  where  they 
would  be  all  found  to  concur.  What  then  are  we  to  do! 
Suspend  till  they  agree !  That  were  indeed  impossible.  Nothing 
therefore  can  remain,  but  to  weigh  well  their  several  preten- 
sions ;  to  hear  all  that  each  has  to  offer  in  its  behalf;  and  finally 
to  pursue  the  dictates  of  the  wisest  and  the  best.  This  done,  as 
for  the  self-denial,  which  we  force  upon  the  rest :  with  regard 
to  our  own  character,  it  is  a  matter  of  honour  and  praise ;  with 
regard  to  the  faculties  denied,  it  is  a  matter  of  as  small  weight, 
as  to  contemn  the  noise  and  clamours  of  a  mad  and  sensdesa 
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mob,  in  deference  to  the  sober  voice  of  the  worthier,  better 
citizens.  And  what  man  oonld  be  justified,  should  he  reject 
these,  and  prefer  a  rabble  i 

XI.  In  this  place  he  paused  again,  and  I  took  occasion  to 
acknowledge,  that  my  objection  appeared  obviated.  As  the 
day  advanced  apace,  he  advised  that  we  might  return  home ; 
and  walking  along  leisurely,  thus  resumed  to  himself  the  dis- 
course. 

I  dare  say,  continued  he,  you  have  seen  many  a  wise  head 
shake,  in  pronouncing  that  sad  truth.  How  we  are  governed  all 
by  interest.^  And  what  do  they  think  should  govern  us  else! 
Our  loss,  our  damage,  our  disinterest  I  Ridiculous,  indeed  I  We 
should  be  idiots  in  such  case,  more  than  rational  animals.  The 
only  question  is,  where  interest  truly  lies !  For  if  this  once  be 
well  adjusted,  no  maxim  can  be  more  harmless. 

^^  I  find  myself  existing  np<m  a  little  spot,  surrounded  every 
way  by  an  immense  unknown  expansion.  Where  am  I !  What 
sort  of  place  do  I  inhabit!  Is  it  exactly  accommodated,  in  every 
instance,  to  my  convenience !  Is  there  no  excess  of  cold,  none  of 
heat,  to  offend  me!  Am  I  never  annoyed  by  animals,  either  of 
my  own  kind,  or  a  different !  Is  every  thing  subservient  to  me, 
as  though  I  had  ordered  all  myself!  No,  nothing  like  it ;  the 
furthest  from  it  possible.  The  world  appears  not  then  originally 
made  for  the  private  convenience  of  me  alone !  It  does  noL 
But  is  it  not  possible  so  to  accommodate  it,  by  my  own  parti- 
cular industry !  If  to  accommodate  man  and  beast,  heaven  and 
earth;  if  this  be  beyond  me,  it  is  not  possible.  What  consequence 
then  follows !  Or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this !  If  I  seek  an 
interest  of  my  own,  detached  from  that  of  others;  I  seek  an 
interest  which  is  chimerical,  and  can  never  have  existence. 

*^  How  then  must  I  determine !  Have  I  no  interest  at  all !  If 
I  have  not,  I  am  a  fool  for  staying  here.  It  is  a  smoky  house, 
and  the  sooner  out  of  it,  the  better .^  But  why  no  interest! 
Can  I  be  contented  with  none,  but  one  separate  and  detached ! 
Is  a  social  interest  joined  with  others  such  an  absurdity,  as  not 
to  be  admitted!^  The  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  tribes  of  herding 

^  See  of  the  Dialogue,  pages  90  and  105.  tame  time  promote  the  latter.    ToittArifp 

See  also  notes  s  and  q.  ^^»  rov  Xayutav  (jAw  fcartirK^iaffW^  &« 

P  Katrvi%  icrri'  iari^oiiM,  M.  Ant  L  Y.  /tffHwhs  rwf  Htm^  ieyoBitv  9hnfr<u  rvnf 

c:  29.     See  Air.  Epict.  L  i.  c  25.  p.  129.  x^*"''*  <^  m4  i*'  <^  ^^  Koswhv  &^4\t/»iw 

1  As  the  Stoics,  above  all  philosopheis,  xpo<r<t>4fniTai'  othus  otxhi  iucotydtnrrow 
opposed  a  lazy  inactive  life,  so  they  wen  ytverm,  rh  irdma  tUnov  hftica  ireieiy. 
perpetually  leoommending  a  proper  regard  **  God  hath  so  framed  the  nature  of  the 
to  the  pablic,  and  enconiaging  the  practice  rational  animaL,  that  it  should  not  be  able 
of  eveiy  social  duty.  And  though  they  to  obtain  any  private  goods,  if  it  contribute 
made  the  original  spring  of  every  particular  not  withal  something  profitable  to  the  com- 
mands action,  to  be  selMove,  and  the  pros-  munity.  Thus  is  there  no  longer  any 
pect  of  private  interest ;  yet  so  intimately  thing  unsocial,  in  doing  all  things  for  the 
united  did  they  esteem  this  private  interest  sake  of  self.**  Arr.  Epict  1.  L  e.  19.  p.  10& 
with  the  pubUc,  that  they  held  it  impos-  The  Peripatetic  doctrine  was  much  the 
able  to  promoto  the  former,  and  not  at  the  same.     IHirrsw  Bk  it^u^^ioofUimy  wp^  rh 
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animalsi  are  enough  to  convince  me,  that  the  thing  is,  somewhere 
at  least,  possible.  How  then  am  I  assured,  that  it  is  not  equally 
true  of  man  i  Admit  it ;  and  what  follows !  If  so,  then  honour 
and  justice  are  my  interest;*^  then  the  whole  train  of  moral 
virtues  are  my  interest ;  without  some  portion  of  which,  not  even 
thieves  can  maintain  society.' 

**  But  further  still ;  I  stop  not  here,  I  pursue  this  social  in- 
terest as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  several  relations.  I  pass  from 
my  own  stock,  my  own  neighbourhood,  my  own  nation,  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  as  dispersed  throughout  the  earth.  Am 
I  not  related  to  them  all  by  the  mutual  aids  of  commerce,  by 
the  general  intercourse  of  arts  and  letters,  by  that  common 
nature  of  which  we  all  participate!  Again,  I  must  have  food 
and  clothing.  Without  a  proper  genial  warmth,  I  instantly 
perish.  Am  I  not  related,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itself! 
To  the  distant  sun,  from  whose  beams  I  derive  vigour!  to  that 
stupendous  course  and  order  of  the  infinite  host  of  heaven,  by 
which  the  times  and  seasons  ever  uniformly  pass  on !  Were  this 
order  once  confounded,  I  could  not  probably  survive  a  moment ; 
so  absolutely  do  I  depend  on  this  common  general  welfare. 

"What  then  have  I  to  do,  but  to  enlarge  virtue  into  piety?* 

KO^^Vf   Koi    liiartiyofi4r»i^    rii    KdWurra  iariv  ^  Koumrltu    *Oti  7^  rh  iUctUMt 

irpdrrtiv,  Kouff  r'  hM  irtanl  ^ri  rh  S^okto,  avudx^i  r^y  icotywWay,  ^\6¥  iartp  M. 

^c(d  I9i^  iicdar^  rii  fUyurra  r&¥  kyoBwf^  rwv  hXiuewrdrww  cfroi  Zomhnmif    oh-oi 

«Hir€p  ^  iiprr^  rotovritr  lori'  Acrrc  rhtf  fi^v  94  tUruf  ol  KtiffToi*  ot$  ^  vv^f  ^XX^Xovt 

iiytiBhw^  8(7  piKmnov  cl^eu*  kcX  yi^  etbrhs  Kouwyla  Mt  Huttuoa-^tnfs  tr^rrai  r^s  vphs 

iff^l<rtr<u  rii  iraX&  irpdrrtov^  «cal  rods  &X-  AXX^Aovt.     Aid  re  T^kp  rh  fi^  %>Mt¥wr*ap 

Xovf  w^cX^ci :  **  Were  all  to  aim  jointly  &AA^Aovr,  ical  Zik  rh  fiii  ^c^ccrOiu,  koI  9tit 

at  the  fiiir  principle  of  honour,  and  eyer  t^  rift/fy  rh  Kpwmv  toitour,  ical  rh  rjk 

strive  to  act  what  is  fidrest  and  most  laud-  ovyK^lfuva  ^vA^Trciy,  ical  Si^  rh  fiotiBw 

ahle,  there  would  be  to  every  one  in  com-  rots  AirOcvccrr/potf,  SiJi  rwra  ii  vpihs  &Xa4- 

mon  whatever  was  wanting,  and  to  each  Xovs  vArois  Koumvla  WfAfiivti'    iw  irSr 

man  in  particular  of  all  goods  the  greatest,  rohrayrUy  w  oSf  iiiunwn  *otowrur»    **  It 

if  virtue  deserve  justly  to  be  so  esteemed,  is  necessary,  society  being  natural,  that 

So  that  the  good  man  is  necessarily  a  friend  justice  should  be  natural  also,  by  which 

to  self:  for  by  doing  what  is  laudable,  he  society  exists.     For  that  justice  holds  so- 

will  always  himself  be  profited,  as  weU  as  ciety  together,  is  evident  in  those  who 

at  the  same  time  be  beneficial  to  others.^  appear  of  all  the  most  unjust;  such,  I  mean. 

Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  ix.  c.  8.  as  robbers  or  banditti,  whose  society  with 

''  Thus  Cicero,  after  having  supposed  a  each  other  is  preserved  by  their  justice  to 

social  common  interest  to  be  the  natural  in-  each  other.     For  by  not  aspiring  to  any 

terest  of  man,  subjoins  immediately.  Quod  si  unequal  shares,  and  by  never  fiilsi^ng,  and 

ita  est,  una  continemur  omnes  et  «idem  lege  by  submitting  to  what  appears  expedienti 

natune.  Idque  ipsum  si  ita  e8t,oerte  violare  and  by  justly  guarding  the  booty  nmasHed 

alteram  lege  natune  prohibemur.   De  Offic.  together,  and  by  assisting  their  weaker 

L  iiL  c.  6.  companions,  by  these  things  it  is  that  their 

■  Cujus  (sc  Justitise)  tanta  \*i8  est,  ut  society  subsists  ;  the  contrary  to  all  which 

ne  illi  quidem,  qui  malefido  et  scelere  pas-  they  do  by  those  whom  they  injure.**  Alex, 

cuntur,  possint  sine  ulla  particula  justitise  Aphrod.  wcpl  ifo^x*  P*  1^^-  ^^  '^'^'  ^^^ 

vivere.     Nam  qui  eorum  cuipiam,  qui  una  also  Plat  de  Repub.  L  L  p.  351.  voL  xL 

latrocinantur,  fiiratur  aliquid  aut  eripit,  is  edit  Serrani. 

■ibi  ne  in  latrocinio  quidem  relinquit  locum.         '  All  manner  of  events,  which  any  way 

Ille  autem  qui  archipirata  dicitur,  nisi  sequa-  aflect  a  man,  arise  either  from  within  him- 

biliter  praedam,  &c    De  Oflic.  1.  ii.  ell.  self^  or  from  causes  independent     In  the 

*AAA*  iffruf  itpdyiah  ^wrucns  oOatis  riis  fonner  case,  he  maintains  an  active  part ; 

icoufmytas^  thai  ^^ci  md  rii  56aua,  8t*  Stf  in  the  latter,  a  passive.     The  active  part  of 
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Not  only  honour  and  jostioe^  and  what  I  owe  to  man,  is  my 
intoTest ;  bnt  gratitude  also,  acquiescence,  resignation,  adoration, 
and  all  I  owe  to  this  great  polity,  and  its  greater  Governor,  our 
common  Parent. 

*^  But  if  all  these  moral  and  divine  habits  be  my  interest,  I 
need  not  surely  seek  for  a  better.  I  have  an  interest  compatible 
with  the  spot  on  which  I  live :  I  have  an  interest  which  may 
exist,  without  altering  the  plan  of  Providence ;  without  mending 
or  marring  the  general  order  of  events.**  I  can  bear  whatever 
happens  with  manlike  magnanimity;  can  be  contented,  and 
folly  happy  in  the  good  which  I  possess ;  and  can  pass  through 
this  turbid,  this  fickle,  fleeting  period,  without  bewailings,  or 
enTjdngs,  or  mnrmurings,  or  complaints.^ 

And  thus,  my  friend,  have  you  my  sentiments,  as  it  were, 
abridged ;  my  sentiments  on  that  subject  which  engages  every 
one  of  us.     For  who  would  be  unhappy!  Who  would  not,  if  he 

Ills  diaraeter  seems  cliieily  i%  be  the  care  of  iuctuotr^tmiy  9^,  tva  i\fv04fms  mU  XM>^' 

Tirtae,  for  it  is  Tirtne  whicH  tesiclies  us  Ttpnr\oK^s  ^^f  tc  t^  &X9^,  ncoi  irp£rajfs 

what  we  are  to  act  or  do ;  the  passive  part  rit  Korit  p6ituo9  mX  kot*  ^(ok:  **  AU  those 

seema  to  belong  more  immediately  to-inety,  things,  at  which  thoa  wishest  to  airiye  by 

because  by  this  we  are  enabled  to  resign  a  r(wd  ronnd  about,  thou  mayst  instantly 

and  acquiesce,  and  bear  with   a  manly  possess,  if  thou  dost  not  grudge  them  to 

cahnness  whatever  befalls  us.   As  therefore  thyself;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  if 

we  are  finamed  by  nature  both  to  act  and  every  thing  past  thou  entirely  quit,  if  the 

to   suffer,  and  are  placed  in  a  universe  future  thou  trust  to  Providence,  and  the 

where  we  are  perpetually  compelled    to  present  alone  thou  adjust  according  to  piety 

both ;  neither  virtue  nor  piety  is  of  itself  and  justice ;  according  to  piety,  that  so 

soffident,  but  to  pass  becomingly  through  thou  mayst  approve  and  love  what  is  al- 

life,  we  should  participate  of  each.  lotted,  (for  whatever  it  be,  it  was  nature 

'     Such  appears  to  have  been  the  sentiment  brought  it  to  thee,  and  thee  to  it ;)  accord- 

of  the  wise  and  good  emperor.    *Ain}K€y  ing  to  justice,  that  so  thou  mayst  gene- 

'SXor  loirrbr,  tuctuoa^pp  fjukv  wis  rik  d^*  rously  and  without  disguise  both  speak  the 

favrov    ivwffyovfuptt,  ir  f^    roh    ftAAocs  truth,  and  act  what  is  consonant  to  [the 

ffvfifiaiyovtrij  rp  r&y  B\u¥  pifrwi,    Ti  9*  general]  law,  and  the  real  value  of  things.^ 

^p€i  Tit,^  ^roX'^CTOu  ircpl  a6roG,^  rpd^ti  M.  Ant  1.  zii.  c.  1.    See  also  1.  viL  c  54 ; 

war*  aircvj  ov8*  tU  vow  jScEAXcreu,  Z6o  and  Plato^s  Goigias,  p.  507.  voL  L  edit  Sen*. 

roirws  ipKo6fMrost  airrhs   ^ueaunrfwywof  ical  fjA\v  87c  ffdi^poy,  k.  r.  A. 

fh  PUP  irpaffc6fi€vop^  Kcd  ^iXctV  r^  pvp  "  nai5c^c(r9ai — rovr^ffri  rh  fAopBdpttP 

'iarapt/iSfupop  ^avr^:    ^He  (the  perfect  cfccurra  offr»  94\tiP^  &s,  &c    *^  To  be  in- 

man)  commits  himself  wholly  to  justice,  structed  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  learn  so  to  will 

and  the  universal  nature ;  to  justice,  as  to  all  things,  as  in  &ct  they  happen.    And 

those  things  which  are  done  by  himself ;  how  do  they  happen  ?  As  He,  who  ordains 

and  in  all  other  events,  to  the  nature  of  the  them,  hath  ordained.     Now  he  hath  or- 

whoie.     What  any  one  will  say,  or  think  dained  that  there  should  be  summer  and 

about  him,  or  act  against  him,  he  doth  not  winter,  and  plenty  and  fiunine,  and  virtue 

so  much  as  take  into  consideration ;  con-  and  vice,  and  all  manner  of  contrarieties, 

tented  and  abundantly  satisfied  with  these  for  the  harmony  of  the  whole  ;  and  to  each 

two  things,  himself  to  do  justly  what  is  at  of  us  hath  he  given  a  body,  and  its  mem- 

this  instant  doing,  and  to  approve  and  love  hers,  and  a  fortune,  and  certain  associates, 

what  is  at  this  instant  allotted  him.     M.  Mindful  therefore  of  this  order,  ought  we 

Anton.  1.  X.  s.  11.     Udpra  ixtfam,  4^^  &  to  come  for  instruction  ;  not  indeed  how  we 

9tiixtot68ov€lixjf  ik9ftp^ii9fi  ix^TpJivyaffcu^  may  alter  what  is  already  established,  (for 

ih^  fill  a-auT^  tpOopfs'  rovro  94  iffriVy  iiip  that  neither  is  permitted  us,  nor  would  it 

-PUP  rh  irap€\$hp  Kcprakhns,  Ktd  rh  fi4}i\op  be  better  so  to  be,)  but  how,  while  things 

hrtrp4^s  rf  irpopoU^  km  rh  iraphp  ix6pov  continue  around  us,  just  as  they  are,  and  as 

iarwv^ipfff  wphs  6ffi4mifTa  koI  iutoMHr^prfV  it  is  their  nature,  we  may  still  preserve  our 

SctiniTa  /Up,  tpa  ^iXps  rh  iarcp^fi^fupop'  judgment  in  harmony  with  all  that  hap- 

vti  yip  airh  v  ^{nrts  c^c^t  icol  cr^  ro(m^*  pens.^^  Arr.  Epict  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  74. 
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knew  how,  eigoy  one  perpetual  felicity  i"^  Who  are  there  existing, 
who  do  not  at  every  instant  seek  it  t  It  is  the  wish,  the  employ, 
not  of  the  rational  man  only,  but  of  the  sot,  the  glutton,  the 
yery  lowest  of  our  kind.  For  my  own  system,  whether  a  just 
one,  you  may  now  examine,  if  you  think  proper.  I  can  only 
say  on  its  behalf,  if  it  happen  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  a  grateful 
error,  which  I  cherish  and  am  fond  of.^  And  yet  if  really  such, 
I  shall  neyer  deem  it  so  sacred,  as  not  willingly,  upon  conyiction, 
to  resign  it  up  to  truth. 

Little  passed  after  this,  worth  relating.  We  had  not  far  to 
walk,  and  we  fell  into  common  topics.  Yet  one  obseryation  of  his 
I  must  not  omit :  it  was  what  follows.  When  we  are  once,  said 
he,  well  habituated  to  this  chief,  this  moral  science,  then  logic  and 
physics  become  two  profitable  adjuncts:'  logic,  to  secure  to  us 
the  possession  of  our  opinions ;  that,  if  an  adyersaj*y  attack,  we 
may  not  basely  giye  them  up:  physics,  to  explain  the  reason 
and  economy  of  natural  events,  that  we  may  know  something  of 
that  universe  where  our  dwelling  has  been'  appointed  us.  But 
let  me  add  a  saying,  (and  may  its  remembrance  never  escape 
you :)  While  you  find  this  great,  this  master^seience  wanting, 
value  logic  but  as  sophistry,  and  physics  but  as  raree-show ;  for 
both,  assure  yourself,  will  be  found  nothing  better. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  our  walk  ended.  With  it  ended 
a  conversation  which  had  long  engaged  us ;  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  promise,  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  transcribe. 

*  Ta&nis  (sc.  c&Scu/ioytos)  yitp  x^"^  tranquil  and  undiBturbecL^  Arr.  Epict  L  L 

T&  \oiirh  Twru  wdma  Tpdrrofuv.    ''It  G>  4.  p.  27.^ 

u  for  the  sake  of  happinesA,  we  aJl  of  us  dx>        'Ad  easqne  virtntes,  de  quibiu  dispnta- 

aU  other  things  whateyer.*^  Ethic.  Nicom.  turn  est,  dialecticam  etiam  adjungunt  et 

L  L  c  12.  Bub.  fin.    See  before,  of  the  Di»-  phyaicam,  eaaque  ambas  Tirtntum  nomine 

Iqgne,  pages  90  and  105;  and  notes  $  and  adpellant:  alteram,  quod  habeat  rationem 

q.    Plat  Protag.  p.  358.  vol.  i  edit  Serr.  ne  cui  fiJso  adsentiamur,  neve^  Ac.    Cic. 

y  El  1A  ilammtfiima  ra^  l^ci  /uo^ciy,  de  Fin.  L  iiL  c.  21.  p.  265. 
trt  T&v  iierhs  iitpoaiph-oMf  qMw  itrn  irphs        The  threefold  division  of  philosophy  into 

ifiat,  iyii  ft^y  1l$9\oy  t^v  kw^nip  rtJrnpr^  ethics,  physics,  and  logic,  was  commo|^ly  r»- 

^  ^s  4j/icAXoy  %hp6n5  leal  ifropAxfit^  fi^  ceived  by  most  sects  of  philosophers.     See 

atarOM.    **  Were  a  man  to  be  deceived,  in  Laert  L  vii.  c  39.    See  also  Cicero,  in  his 

having  learned  concerning  externals,  that  treatise  de  Legibus,  L  L  c.  23.  and  in  his  Ac- 

all  beyond  our  power  was  to  us  as  nothing ;  cademics,  L  i.  c.  5.  Fuit  eigo  jam  acoepta  a 

I,  for  my  own  part,  would  desire  a  deceit,  Platone   philosophandi   ratio    triplex,  &c 

which  would  enable  me  for  the  future  to  live  Plutarch  de  Plaat  Philos.  p.  874. 
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The  chief  end  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  treatise  in  making 
it  public,  has  been  to  excite  his  readers  to  curiosity  and  inquiry; 
not  to  teach  them  himself  by  prolix  and  formal  lectures,  (from 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  has  little  expectation,)  but  to  induce 
them,  if  possible,  to  become  teachers  to  themselves,  by  an 
impartial  use  of  their  own  understandings.  He  thinks  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  common  notion  of  instruction,  as  if  science 
were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cistern,  that 
passively  waits  to  receive  all  that  comes.  The  growth  of 
knowledge  he  rather  thinks  to  resemble  the  growth  of  fruit; 
however  external  causes  may  in  some  degree  cooperate,  it  is 
the  internal  vigour  and  virtue  of  the  tree  that  must  ripen  the 
juices  to  their  just  maturity. 

This,  then,  namely,  the  exciting  men  to  inquire  for  themselves 
into  subjects  worthy  of  their  contemplation,  this  the  author 
declares  to  have  been  his  first  and  principal  motive  for  ap- 
pearing in  print.  Next  to  that,  as  he  has  always  been  a  lover 
of  letters,  he  would  willingly  approve  his  studies  to  the  liberal 
and  ingenuous.  He  has  particularly  named  these,  in  distinction 
to  others,  because,  as  his  studies  were  never  prosecuted  with 
the  least  regard  to  lucre,  so  they  are  no  way  calculated  for  any 
lucrative  end.  The  liberal,  therefore,  and  ingenuous,  (whom  he 
has  mentioned  already,)  are  those  to  whose  perusal  he  offers 
what  he  has  written.  Should  they  judge  favourably  of  his 
attempt,  he -may  not,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  confess. 

Hoc  javat  et  melH  est 

For  though  he  hopes  he  cannot  be  charged  with  the  foolish  love 
of  vain  praise,  he  has  no  desire  to  be  thought  indifferent  or 
insensible  to  honest  fame. 

From  the  influence  of  these  sentiments,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  treat   his   subject   with   as   much    order,   correctness,   and 
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perspicuity  as  in  his  power ;  and  if  he  has  failed,  he  can  safely 
say,  (according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,)  that  the  failure  has  been 
his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault.  He  scorns  those  trite  and 
contemptible  methods  of  anticipating  pardon  for  a  bad  perform- 
ance, that  '^  it  was  the  hasty  fruits  of  a  few  idle  hours ;  written 
merely  for  private  amusement ;  never  revised ;  published  against 
consent,  at  the  importunity  of  friends,  copies  (God  knows  how) 
having  by  stealth  gotten  abroad  ;^  with  other  stale  jargon  of 
equal  falsehood  and  inanity.  May  we  not  ask  such  prefacers, 
If  what  they  allege  be  true,  what  has  the  world  to  do  with 
them  and  their  crudities ! 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  can  say  this  in  its  behalf,  that  it  does 
not  merely  confine  itself  to  what  its  title  promises,  but  expa- 
tiates freely  into  whatever  is  collateral ;  aiming  on  every  occa- 
sion to  rise  in  its  inquiries,  and  to  pass,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
small  matters  to  the  greatest.  Nor  is  it  formed  merely  upon 
sentiments  that  are  now  in  fashion,  or  supported  only  by  such 
authorities  as  are  modern.  Many  authors  are  quoted  that  now- 
a*days  are  but  little  studied;  and  some,  perhaps,  whose  very 
names  are  hardly  known. 

The  fate,  indeed,  of  ancient  authors  (as  we  have  happened  to 
mention  them)  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  A  few  of  them 
survive  in  the  libraries  of  the  learned,  where  some  venerable 
Iblio,  that  still  goes  by  their  name,  just  suffices  to  give  them  a 
kind  of  nominal  existence.  The  rest  have  long  fallen  into  a 
deeper  obscurity;  their  very  names,  when  mentioned,  affecting 
us  as  little  as  the  names,  when  we  read  them,  of  those  subordi- 
nate heroes,  Alcandrumque,  Hallumque,  Noemonaque,  Pry- 
tanimque. 

Now  if  an  author,  not  content  with  the  more  eminent  of 
ancient  writers,  should  venture  to  bring  his  reader  into  such 
company  as  these  last,  among  people  (in  the  fashionable  phrase) 
that  nobody  knows,  what  usage,  what  quarter  can  he  have 
reason  to  expect  t  Should  the  author  of  these  speculations  have 
done  this,  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  has,)  what  method  had  he 
-best  take  in  a  circumstance  so  critical  i — Let  us  suppose  him  to 
apologize  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
to  suggest  as  follows : 

He  hopes  there  will  be  found  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  ancient  sentiments;   as  the  view  of  ancient  architecture, 
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though  in  ruins,  has  something  venerable.  Add  to  this,  what 
from  its  antiquity  is  but  little  known  has  from  that  very 
drcnmstance  the  recommendation  of  novelty;  so  that  here,  as 
in  other  instances,  extremes  may  be  said  to  meet.  Further 
still,  as  the  authors  whom  he  has  quoted  lived  in  various  ages, 
and  in  distant  countries,  some  in  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian 
and  Boman  literature,  some  in  its  declension,  and  others  in 
periods  still  more  barbarous  and  depraved,  it  may  afford, 
perhaps,  no  unpleasing  speculation,  to  see  how  the  same  reason 
has  at  all  times  prevailed ;  how  there  is  one  truth,  like  one  8un« 
that  has  enlightened  human  intelligence  through  every  age,  and 
saved  it  from  the  darkness  both  of  sophistry  and  error. 

Nothing  can  more  tend  to  enlarge  the  mind,  than  these  ex- 
tensive views  of  men,  and  human  knowledge ;  nothing  can  more 
effectoally  take  us  off  from  the  foolish  admiration  of  what  is 
immediately  before  our  eyes,  and  help  us  to  a  juster  estinmte 
both  of  present  men,  and  present  literature. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  the  case  with  the  multitude  in  every 
nation,  that  as  they  know  little  beyond  themselves  and  their 
own  affairs,  so  out  of  this  narrow  sphere  of  knowledge  they 
think  nothing  worth  knowing.  As  we  Britons,  by  our  situation, 
live  divided  from  the  whole  world,  this,  perhaps,  will  be  found 
to  be  more  remarkably  our  case.  And  hence  the  reason  that 
our  studies  are  usually  satisfied  in  the  works  of  our  own 
countrymen;  that  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  every  kind  of 
subject,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
we  think  perfection  with  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
search  further. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  would  by  no  means  detract  from 
the  just  honours  due  to  those  of  his  countrymen,  who,  either  in 
the  present  or  preceding  age,  have  so  illustriously  adorned  it. 
But  though  he  can  with  pleasure  and  sincerity  join  in  celebrating 
their  deserts,  he  would  not  have  the  admiration  of  these,  or  of 
any  other  few,  to  pass  through  blind  excess  into  a  contempt  of 
all  others.  Were  such  admiration  to  become  universal,  an  odd 
event  would  follow ;  a  few  learned  men,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  would  contribute  in  a  manner  to  the  extinction  of 
letters. 

A  like  evil  to  that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of  our  own 
age,  is  that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of  one  particular 
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science.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  last  prejudice,  something  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate,  and  that  is,  the  more  excellent  the  science, 
the  more  likely  it  will  be  found  to  produce  this  effect. 

There  are  few  sciences  more  intrinsically  valuable  than 
mathematics.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  say,  to  which  they  have 
more  contributed,  whether  to  the  utilities  of  life,  or  to  the 
sublimest  parts  of  science.  They  are  the  noblest  praxis  of 
logic,  or  universal  reasoning.  It  is  through  them  we  may  per- 
ceive how  the  stated  forms  of  syllogism  are  exemplified  in  one 
subject,  namely,  the  predicament  of  quantity.  By  marking  the 
force  of  these  forms,  as  they  are  applied  here,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  them  of  ourselves  elsewhere.  Nay,  further 
still,  by  viewing  the  mind,  during  its  process  in  these  syllogistic 
employments,  we  may  come  to  know,  in  part,  what  kind  d 
being  it  is ;  since  mind,  like  other  powers,  can  be  only  known 
from  its  (operations.  Whoever,  therefore,  will  study  mathe- 
matics in  this  view,  will  become  not  only  by  mathematics  a 
more  expert  logician,  and  by  logic  a  more  rational  mathema- 
tician, but  a  wiser  philosopher,  and  an  acuter  reasoner,  in  aU  the 
possible  subjects  either  of  science  or  deliberation. 
,  But  when  mathematics,  instead  of  being  applied  to  this  ex- 
cellent purpose,  are  used,  not  to  exemplify  logic,  but  to  supply 
its  place ;  no  wonder  if  logic  pass  into  contempt,  and  if  mathe- 
matics, instead  of  furthering  science,  become  in  &ct  an  obstacle. 
For  when  men,  knowing  nothing  of  that  reasoning  which  is 
universal,  come  to  attach  themselves  for  years  to  a  single  species, 
a  species  wholly  involved  in  lines  and  numbers  only,  they  grow 
insensibly  to  believe  these  last  as  inseparable  from  all  reasoning, 
as  the  poor  Indians  thought  every  horseman  to  be  inseparable 
from  his  horse. 

And  thus  we  see  the  use,  nay,  the  necessity  of  enlarging  our 
literary  views,  lest  even  knowledge  itself  should  obstruct  its  own 
growth,  and  perform  in  some  measure  the  part  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  apology  made  by  the  author  of  this  treatise, 
for  the  multiplicity  of  ancient  quotations  with  which  he  has 
filled  his  book.  If  he  can  excite  in  his  readers  a  proper  spirit 
of  curiosity ;  if  he  can  help  in  the  least  degree  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  science;  to  revive  the  decaying  taste  of  ancient 
literature ;  to  lessen  the  bigotted  contempt  of  every  thing  not 
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modem ;  and  to  assert  to  authors  of  every  age  their  just  portion 
of  esteem ;  if  he  can  in  the  least  degree  contribute  to  these 
ends,  he  hopes  it  may  be  allowed  that  he  has  done  a  service 
to  mankind.  Should  this  service  be  a  reason  for  his  work  to 
survive,  he  has  confessed  already  it  would  be  no  unpleasing 
event.  Should  the  contrary  happen,  he  must  acquiesce  in  its 
fate,  and  let  it  peaceably  pass  to  those  destined  regions,  whither 
the  productions  of  modem  wit  are  every  day  passing, 

In  Yicom  Tendentem  thni  et  odoies. 
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CHAPTER  L 

IMTBODUCriON. DESIGN  OF  THB  WHOLE. 

If  men  by  natore  had  been  framed  for  solitude,  they  had  nerer 
felt  an  impulse  to  conyerse  one  with  another ;  and  if,  like  lower 
animals,  they  had  been  by  nature  irrational,  tbey  could  not  haye 
recognised  the  proper  subjects  of  discourse.  Since  speech,  then, 
is  the  joint  energy  of  our  best  and  noblest  faculties,"  (that  is  to 
say,  of  our  reason,  and  our  social  affection,)  being  withal  our  pe- 
enliar  ornament  and  distinction,  as  men;  those  inquiries  may 
surely  be  deemed  interesting,  as  well  as  liberal,  which  either 
search  how  speech  may  be  naturally  resolved,  or  how,  when  re^ 
solved,  it  may  be  again  combined. 

Here  a  large  field  for  speculating  opens  before  us.  We  may 
either  behold  speech,  as  divided  into  its  constituent  parts,  as  a 
statue  may  be  divided  into  its  several  limbs ;  or  else,  as  resolved 
into  its  matter  and  form,  as  the  same  statue  may  be  resolved 
into  its  marble  and  figure. 

These  different  analysings  or  resolutions  constitute  what  we 
call  *'  philosophical  or  universal  grammar.^  ^ 

When  we  have  viewed  speech  thus  analyzed,  we  may  then 
consider  it  as  compounded.  And  here,  in  the  first  place,  we 
may  contemplate  that  synthesis,^  which,  by  combining  simple 

*  See  p.  58  to  66.  See  also  note  ;e,  p.  61,        *  Aristotle  bojs,  T»r  9^  kqt^  /iffitfAUu^ 

aod  note  d,  pu  66.  avfiwkoie^y  Keyofidyofw  ohS^p  olht  itKfiBhs 

^  Ommnaticam  etiam  bipartitam  pone-  oOhrc  ^cv^^f  iariy  oJop  At^penns,  Xwkos^ 

■ma,  nt  alia  ait  literaria,  alia  philoeophica,  Tp4x^h  ^^^  '  **  Of  those  words  which  are 

etc;    Baeon,  de  Angm.  Sdent.  tL  1.    And  spoken  without  connexion,  there  is  no  one 

soon  after  he  adds,  Veromtamen  hac  ipsa  re  either  true  or  fiilse ;  as,  fbr  instance,  mana 

HMmiti,  cogitatione  complezi  somas  gram-  white,  nmneth,  conqnereth/^  Cat  c  iv.    So 

matiwjin  qoandam,  qnae  non  analogiam  rer-  again,  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatiBe  De 

borom  ad  inTicem,  sed  analogiam  inter  rerbft  interpretatione :  IIcp)  7^  aM^viv  ical  81- 

et  res  sire  lationem  sednlo  inqnirM,  aipt^ty  livri  rh  f^Ms  tc  ic«i  t^  a\ii$4g : 
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terms,  produces  a  truth ;  then,  by  combining  two  truths,  produces 
a  third ;  and  thus  others,  and  others,  in  continued  demonstra- 
tion, till  we  are  led,  as  by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of  science. 

Now  this  is  that  superior  and  most  excellent  synthesis  which 
alone  applies  itself  to  our  intellect  or  reason ;  and  which,  to  con- 
duct according  to  rule,  constitutes  the  art  of  logic. 

After  this  we  may  turn  to  those  inferior  compositions,^  which 
are  productive  of  the  pathetic  and  the  pleasant,  in  all  their  kindjs. 
These  latter  compositions  aspire  not  to  the  intellect ;  but  being 
addressed  to  the  imagination,  the  affections,  and  the  sensci 
become,  from  their  different  heightenings,  either  rhetoric  or 
poetry. 

Nor  need  we  necessarily  view  these  arts  distinctly  and  apart ; 
we  may  observe,  if  we  please,  how  perfectly  they  coincide. 
Grammar  is  equally  reqmsite  to  every  one  of  the  rest:  and 
though  logic  may,  indeed,  subsist  without  rhetoric  or  poetry,  yet 
so  necessary  to  these  last  is  a  sound  and  correct  logic,  that  with- 
out it  thev  are  no  better  than  warbling  trifles. 

Now  all  these  inquiries,  (as  we  have  said  already,)  and  such 
others  arising  from  them  as  are  of  still  sublimer  contemphitions, 
(of  which,  in  the  sequel,  there  may  be  possibly  not  a  few,)  may 
with  justice  be  deemed  inquiries,  both  interesting  and  liberal. 

**  Trae  and  fidse  are  seen  in  composition  and  settled  it,)  one  to  the  hearen,  to  wlioni  it 

diyiflion.*'    Composition  makes  afifirmatiye  explains  something,  and  one  to  the  things, 

truth,  diyision  makes  negative ;  yet  both  concerning  which  the  spesker  proposes  to 

alike  bring  terms  together,  and  so  fiir,  there-  persoride  his  hearers ;  with  respect  to  the 

£»re,  may  be  called  synthetical.  first  relation,  that  which  reoards  the  hflanr% 

'  Ammonias,  in  his  comment  on   the  are  employed  poetry  and  rnetoric.    Thn»  it 

treatise  IIcpl  'Ep/Ai}vcfaf,  p.  53,  gives  the  becomes  the  basiness  of  these  two^  to  select 

following  extract  finom  Theophrastns ;  which  the  most  respectable  words,  and  not  those 

is  here  inserted  at  length,  as  well  for  the  that  are  common,  and  of  vulgar  use,  and 

excellence  of  the  matter,  as  because  it  is  to  connect  such  words  harmoniously  one 

not  (I  believe)  elsewhere  extant  with  another ;  so  as  through  these  things 

AiTT^T  yhp  ofhrfis  rod  xAymt  irx^^^'f  and  iheir  consequences,  such  as  penpieni^, 

(jkojB^  &  Bi^urw  6  pt\4<roSos  BtS^lpeurros)  delicacy,  and  the  other  fonns  of  eloquence^ 

T^s  re  xphs  rohs  aKootofiiyovs^  ots  Ktd  mf  together  with  copiousness  and  brevity,  all 

ludwti  rtj  fcal  rqf  Tpds  rd  wpdy/iara,  Mp  employed  in  their  proper  season,  to  lesd  the 

j(r  6  \4rf9tw  wcumi  Ttpmi^ffrtu  robs  dicfM«-  hearar,  and  Strike  him,  and  hold  him  van- 

fjJmsj  w€p\  [jAv  ohf  rljy  (TY^af  abrov  riitf  duished  by  the  power  of  persoaaion.    On 

ifphs  rohs  iKpoaria  iwrayworrcu  wouirueii  tke  contraiy,  as  to  the  rektion  of  speech  to 

Kol  pirrropu^,  ^lAri  iprjfov  aJbrms  4KX4yt(r9ai  things,  here  the  philosopher  will  be  found 

t&  ctftySr^pa  rdy  hwcftdrttp,  &AX&  /lii  rii  to  luve  a  ptincipal  employ,  as  well  in  le- 

iroo'd  jcol  itHfi/AOffi^wn,  koI  raSra  htQ^uH  luting  the  fiJse,  as  in  demonstiating  the 

rmv  Ktti  r&v  ro^ou  hrofi4ymy,  otor  aa^  Sanctius  speaks  el^gantiy  on  the  same 

yttcUf  yXvK&nrroSy  koL  r&v  tkxM'  iBcwy,  subject:    Creavit  Dens  hominem  rationis 

iht  Tc  /MKooKoytaSy  koI  $paxvJ<oyias,  Kwrk  participem  ;  cui,  quia  sodabflem  esse  voluit, 

Hcup^  irdyrw  irapoKofjLfiai^fi^vvVy  ottral  magno  pro  munere  dedit  sermonem.  Sennoni 

re  rhv  iucpoariiyy  ical  ^mrX^icu.  «cal  wphs  autem  perfidendo  ties    opifices   adUbuit. 

r^y  w^iBtt  x^^P^^^  Ifxfu'*  ^s  S^  y€  irohs  Prima  est  grammatica,  quA  ab  oiatione 

ri  wpdyfxara  rod  \6you  ox^<rtm  b  ^tMtro-  solsecismos  et  beibarismos  expellit ;  seennda 

'^s  vporgyovfA^vtos    l«-ific\4<rereu,  r6  re  dialectica,  qu»  in  sermbnis  veiitate  ver- 

ijf^dios  9ic\^yxMy,  Jcal  rh  dXtyOiy  diro^ciit-  satur ;  tertia  rhetorica,  qnss  omatum  se^ 

w^s.    ^7*he  relation  of  speech  being  two-  iuonis  tantum  exquirit,    Min.  1.  L  c  2. 
fold,  (as  the  philosopher  Theophrastus  hath 
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At  pseseut  we  shall  postpone  the  whole  synthetical  part,  (that 
is  to  say,  logic  and  rhetoric,)  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  analyti- 
cal ;  that  IS  to  say,  nniver^  granunan  In  this  we  shall  follow 
the  order  that  we  have  above  laid  down :  first  dividing  speech, 
as  a  whole,  into  its  constituent  parts;  then  resolving  it,  as  a  com- 
posite, into  its  matter  and  form :  two  methods  of  analysis  very 
oifferent  in  their  kind,  and  which  le^  to  a  variety  of  very  dif- 
ferent specnlations. 

Should  any  one  object,  that,  in  the.  course  of  our  inquiry,  we 
sometimes  descend  to  things  which  appear  trivial  and  low,  let  him 
look  upon  the  efiects  to  which  those  things  contribute,  then,  from 
the  dignity  of  the  consequences,  let  him  honour  the  principles. 

The  following  story  may  not  improperlY  be  here  inserted. 
*^  When  the  &me  of  Heraclitus  was  celebrated  throughout  Greece, 
there  were  certain  persons  that  had  a  curiosity  to  see  so  great  a 
man.  ThOT  came,  and,  as  it  happened,  found  him  warmipg  him- 
self in  a  kitchen.  The  meanness  of  the  place  occasioned  them 
to  stop ;  upon  which  the  phik>sopher  thus  accosted  them — '  Enter 
(says  he)  boldly,  for  here,  too,  there  are  gods.^^'^ 

>V'e  shall  only  add,  that  as  t^ere  is  no  pajt  of  nature  too 
9iean  for  the  divine  presence;  so  there  is  no  kind  of  subject, 
having  its  foundation  in  nature,  that  is  below  the  dimity  of  a 
philosophical  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCEBNING  THE  ANALYSING  OF  SPEECH  INTO  ITS  SMALLEST  PARTS. 

Those  things  which  are  first  to  nature,  are  not  first  to  man.  Na- 
ture begins  from  causes,  and  thence  descends  to  effects :  human 
perceptions  first  open  upon  effects,  and  thence,  by  slow  degrees, 
ascend  to  causes.  Often  had  s  mankind  seen  the' sun  in  eclipse, 
before  they  knew  its  cause  to  be  the  moon^'s  interposition ;  much 
oftener  had  they  seen  those  unceasing  revolution^  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  day  and  night,  before  they  knew  the  cause  to  be  the 
earth'*8  double  motion.^  Evdb  in  matters  of  art  and  human  crea- 

•  See  AriBtot  de  Part.  AnimaL  L  i.  c.  5.  i?,  he  views  cffecta  through  canaes  in  their 

'  Thia  diatiBctioii  of  **  first  to  man,^  and  natural  order.    Man  views  the  last  as  first, 

**  first  to  nature,'"  was  greatly  regarded  in  the  and  the  first  as  last ;  that  is,  he  views  causes 

peripatetic  philosophy.    S^  Aristot  Phys.  through  effects,  in  an  inverse  order.     And 

Atiacnlt  I.  L  c.  1.    Thcmistius^s  Cooiment  hence  the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  Ari- 

on  the  aame.  Poster.  Analyt  1.  i.  c.  2.    De  stotle,  *fi<nrei>  ykp  rh  rS»v  vvKr€fr(9wy  ffi- 

Anima,  L  ii.  c.  2.     It  leads  us,  when  pro-  fjwra  xp6s  rh  ^(yyos  tx^i  rh  fi^  fif^^pay^ 

periy  regarded,  to  a  very  important  distinc-  gthtt  tccd  rris  ^fur^pas  tfo/x^*  ^  yovs  Tphs 

Hon  between  intelligence  divine,  and  intelli-  rck  rp  <l>6<rfi  ^o^epi^aTO  vdrrwy :  **  As 

gence  human.     God  may  be  sud  to  view  arc  the  eyes  of  hats  to  the  light  of  the  day, 

the  fiiat,  as  first,  and  the  last,  as  last ;  that  so  is   man's  intelligence  to  those   objects 
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tion,  if  we  except  a  few  artists  and  critical  observers;  the  rest 
look  no  higher  than  to  the  practice  and  mere  work,  knowing 
nothing  of  those  principles  on  which  the  whole  depends. 

Thus,  in  speech,  for  example :  all  men,  even  the  lowest,  can 
speak  their  mother-tongue ;  yet,  how  many  of  this  multitude  can 
neither  write,  nor  even  read !  How  many  of  those,  who  are  thus 
far  literate,  know  nothing  of  that  grammar  which  respects  the 
genius  of  their  own  language !  How  few,  then,  must  be  those 
who  know  grammar  universal;  that  grammar  which,  without 
regarding  the  several  idioms  of  particular  languages,  only  respects 
those  principles  that  are  essential  to  them  all ! 

It  is  our  present  design  to  inquire  about  this  grammar ;  inr 
doing  which  we  shall  follow  the  order  consonant  to  human  per- 
ception, as  being  for  that  reason  the  more  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. 

We  shall  begin,  therefore,  first  firom  a  period  or  sentence,  that 
combination  in  speech  which  is  obvious  to  all ;  and  thence  pass, 
if  possible,  to  those  its  primary  parts,  which,  however  essential, 
are  only  obvious  to  a  few. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  different  species  of  sentences, 
who  is  there  so  ignorant,  as,  if  we  address  him  in  his  mother^ 
tongue,  not  to  know  when  it  is  we  assert,  and  when  we  question ; 
when  it  is  we  command,  and  when  we  pray  or  wish  i 

For  example,  when  we  read  in  Shakspeare,' 


The  man  that  hath  no  mnaic  in  himself 

And  ie  not  moyed  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds* 

Is  fit  for  treasons ; 


or  in  Milton,*" 


0  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  idmble  feet. 
Hasting  this  way ; 


it  is  obvious  that  these  are  assertive  sentences,  one  founded  upon 
judgment,  the  other  upon  sensation. 

When  the  witch  in  Macbeth  says  to  her  companions. 

When  shaU  we  three  meet  again. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

this  it  is  evident  is  an  interrogative  sentence. 

that  are  by  nature  the  brightest  and  most  contented  to  advance  from  the  more  im- 

con^icuons  of  all  things.**  Metaph.  L  ii.  c.l.  perfiect  and  complex,  to  the  more  simple  and 

See  also  L  vii  c.  4.  and  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  L  perfect ;  for  the  complex  subjects  are  more 

c.4.  AmmoniuB,  reasoning  in  the  same  way,  femiliar  to  ua,  and  better  known.     Thus, 

says,  very  pertinently  to  the  subject  of  this  therefore,  it  is,  that  even  a  child  knows 

treatise, 'A7ainr>'^»'T^  Mpwrtyp  ^6a^u,  4k  how  to  put  a  sentence  together,  and  say, 

r«y  IreAcirrfjpw  iccU  wvBirw  hr\  r^  hr  '  Socrates  walketh  ;*  but  liow  to  resolve 

wAoiipTcpa  kcSl  rtXttSrtpa  wpotirou'  rh  yhp  this  sentence  into  a  noun  and  verb,  and 

tnnfOira  A43AAor  ffuy^i9ii  iifiiy,  koI  yimpi^  these   again  into  syllables,  and  syllables 

rcpa*  o(h'<v  ToSvira)  b  w<us  c^pcu  /*iv  \6-  into  letters  or  elements,  here  he  is  at  a 

Toy,  Kol  f^TCfv,  ^K/M(ri}f  ircptTarc^  oZSc*  loss.**  Am.  in  Com.  de  Prcedic.  p.  29. 

ToGror  S4  AifoA^w  els  ^m/m  koI  ^/ao,  '  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Kol  ^wra  €ls  avXhafihs,  ip&irciya  tls  trrot-  ^  Paiadiae  Lost,  iv.  866, 
XCM,o^«c/n:  **  Human  nature  may  be  well 
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When  Macbeth  says  to  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 

Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 

he  speaks  an  imperative  sentence,  founded  upon  the  passion  of 
hatred. 

When  Milton  says,  in  the  character  of  his  Allegro, 

Haute  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  yotrthfiil  jollity, 

he,  too,  speaks  an  imperative  sentence,  though  founded  on  the 
passion,  not  of  hatred,  but  of  love. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  read  the 
following  address : 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer. 
Before  all  temples  the  npright  heart,  and  pore, 
Instnict  me,  fat  thoa  know*st 

this  is  not  to  be  cafled  an  imperative  sentence,  though  perhaps 
it  bear  the  same  form,  but  rather  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  it  is 
a  sentence  precative  or  optative. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say !  Are  sentences  to  be  quoted  in  this 
manner  without  ceasing ;  ali  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
stamp  and  character!  Are  they  no  way  reducible  to  certain 
definite  classes!  If  not,  they  can  be  no  objects  of  rational  com- 
prehension.    Let  us  however  try. 

It  is  a  phrase  often  applied  to  a  man,  when  speaking,  that  ^'  he 
speaks  his  mind ;'"  as  much  as  to  say,  that  his  speech  or  discourse 
is  a  publishing  of  some  energy  or  motion  of  his  soul.  So  it,  in- 
deed, is  in  every  one  that  speaks,  excepting  alone  the  dissembler 
or  hypocrite ;  and  he,  too,  as  far  as  possible,  affects  the  appear- 
ance. 

Now  the  powers  of  the  soul  (over  and  above  the  mere  nu- 
tritive^.may  be  included,  all  of  them,  in  those  of  perception,  and 
those  of  volition.  By  the  powers  of  perception,  I  mean  the 
senses  and  the  intellect ;  by  the  powers  of  volition,  I  mean,  in 
an  extended  sense,  not  only  the  will,  but  the  several  passions  and 
appetites ;  in  short,  all  that  moves  to  action,  whether  rational  or 
irrational. 

If,  then,  the  leading  powers  of  the  soul  be  these  two,  it  is 
plain  that  every  speech  or  sentence,  as  fiu:  as  it  exhibits  the  soul, 
must  of  course  respect  one  or  other  of  these. 

If  we  assert,  then  is  it  a  sentence  which  respects  the  powers 
of  perception.  For  what,  indeed,  is  to  assert,  if  we  consider  the 
examples  above  alleged,  but  to  publish  some  perception  either 
of  the  senses  or  the  intellect ! 

Again,  if  we  interrogate,  if  we  command,  if  we  pray,  or  if 
we  wish,  (which,  in  terms  of  art,  is  to  speak  sentences  in- 
terrogative, imperative,  precative,  or  optative,)  what  do  we  but 
publish  so  many  different  volitions !  For  who  is  it  that  questions  f 

*  Vid.  Aristot  de  An.  ii.  4. 
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he  that  has  a  desire  to  be  informed.  Who  is  it  that  commands ! 
he  that  has  a  will,  which  he  would  have  obeyed.  What  are 
those  beings  who  either  wish  or  pray!  those  who  feel  certain 
wants,  either  for  themselves  or  others* 

If,  then,  the  soul^s  leading  powers  be  the  two  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  be  true  that  sll  speech  is  a  publication  of  these 
powers,  it  will  follow  that  every  sentence  will  be  either  a 
sentence  of  assertion,  or  a  sentence  of  volition.  And  thus,  by 
referring  all  of  them  to  one  of  these  two  classes,  have  we  found 
an  expedient  to  reduce  their  infinitude.^ 

The  extensions  of  speech  are  quite  indefinite,  as  may  be  seen 
if  we  compare  the  i^Sneid  to  an  Epigram  of  Martial.  But  the 
longest  extension  with  which  grammar  has  to  do,  is  the  exten- 
sion here  considered,  that  is  to  say,  a  sentence.  The  greater 
extensions  (such  as  syllogisms,  paragraphs,  sections,  and  com- 
plete works)  belong  not  to  grammar,  but  to  arts  of  higher 
order;  not  to  mention  th^t  all  of  them  are  but  sentences 
repeated. 

Now  a  sentence^  may  be  sketched  in  the  following  description : 
^^a  compound  quantity  of  sound  significants  of  which  certaii^ 
parts  are  themselves  also  significant.'' 

Thus  when  I  say  '^  the  sun  shineth>^  not  only  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  sound  has  a  meaning,  but  certa^  parts  also,  such  as 
«  Sim''  and  "  shineth.**' 

^  'Pi^T^ar  ol¥  Srt  Tits  ^^vx^s  ^ivs  if^T4-  igitur  e^  cum  ^nima  ncwtia  d9pUoein  po- 

pas^irriLsix^^^^^^'^^^^'i'''^  f*'^')^^^'  testatem  habeat,  cqgnitioiust  et  yitae,  qoas 

TudUf  riu  ii  {(UTucks^  riu  ira)  ipeieTucks  etiam  appetitionu  ao  enpidhatis  i^peUatur, 

Xeyo^^ut*  (An'^  ^  ytmrrmis^  pikwi  KMSt  qu»  ¥ero  oognitioQia  eat,  via  est^  qua  xe« 

At  yuf^ico/itp  I'lMMTOK  rfiy  6rrmy,  otoy  vngula^  oogQOBcimu8»  ut  raen^  cogitatio^ 

yoWf  8i^o<ay,  96^0^,  ^rcuriat^  jccd  oKir^i}-  opinio,  plumtaaia,  sensus :  appetitiis  yero 

ffar  6p§KTUcds  8^,  ica0*  &f  6p€y6fi€$a  r&v  fecultas  eat,  qua  bona,  Td  quae  rant,  vet 

kyoB99¥^  ^  rw  inmif,  %  rw  ^nKoinn^v^  qun  videntiMC,  coiieapiacimiu»  |it  vx^X  to- 

liw  ^i\fl9UfK4rft»yWpoidf9ffii^9vt^VtKti  lontas,  conflilimn,  ira,  cqpiditas:  qnataoi 

hri9vyJiaaf)  ret  |<Ur  rrrrapa  et8i|  rov  xAyov  orationia    s^des,  pneter  enuifciantem,  a 

(tc^  iropd  rhv  diro^oyrijcor)  iath  r&r  jpcic-  partibas  anipii  pioficiflcontar,  qme  ooncn- 

Tuc&if  9vydfit»¥  wpo4pxoyr9i  r^s  ^xhSf  piscunt ;  non  com  animus  ipse  per  ae  agit, 

o&K  (drr^s  Kott  vMiv  iy^pyo^an^Sp  &\ilcl  sed  cum  ad  alium  ee  conTertit,  qui  ei  ad 

vp6s  h-€pov  kmTuvofjJnis  (rhy  avfifidx-  consequendum  id,  quod  cupit,  conduceie 

KtirOeu    ZoKo^yra    wphs    rh    rvx*ty    Tt)f  petse  videatur;  atque  etiam  vel  mtionom 

hp4^t9»s)  icoi  ^ot  K&yoy  trap'  adroO  (rrro^  ab  eo  exquirit,  ut  in  oratione,  qoam  pei^ 

^f,  ical8d:w€p  M  rov  xwrfuiTucov  KaX  ipm-  cunctantem,  aut  inteirogantem  Tocant ;  vol 

rificariicoO  #ca\ov/AfKov  \6yov^  ^  irpoy/io,  rem:  sique  rem,  yel  cum  ipsum  con^eqni 

Mu  €l  irpSyfto,  ffroi  ahrov  ^Ktiyev  rvxcTy  eupit,  quicum  loquitur,  ut  in  optante  onir 

i^ufidyniSy  Tp6s  hv  6  KAyos^  i^rw  hr\  rov  tioiia,  yel  aliquam  ejus  actionem:  atque  in 

isXaiTUtovt  ^  rufhi  wap*  avrov  wpd^§ws'.icai  hac,  yel  ut  a  prsestontiore,  ut  in  depnsca- 

rninjs,  ^  &s  irap&  Kp^irrovos,  &s  M  rijs  tione ;  yel  ut  ab  inferiore,  ut  in  eo,  qui  pro- 

ff^x^y,  fj  &s  irapit  x^^P^^t  ^'  ^^  ^^^  'c*^  P'i^  fitnut  nominatur.    Sola  autem  enun- 

pirns  K9\ovfUKiis  'Kpo^r^tmr^  fUvoy  ik  r^  dana  a  cognoacendi  fiicaUata  proficiacitur :. 

AnxKj^airruc^y  Mt  rw  ypoMrrucQy,  Kcd  tart  haecque  nundat  remm  pognitionem,  quae  in 

vovTo  i^ayytKruchy  r^s  yeyofjJyris  4y  iifuv  nobis  est,  aut  yeram,  aut  simulatam.    Itaque 

yy^^aes  rwy  wptrffidrtov  itKviB&Sy  9l  ^$up<h  base  sola  yeram  fidsnmque  capit:  prsterea 

pMWws^  9th  jcal  f»/6yov  rovro  ^tKrudy  i^riw  yero  nulla.    Ammon.  in  libr.  de  InterpFe- 

A\i|0etat  ^  ^gviovSf  rSy  Zk  i^Jstty  o^hr.  tatiooe. 

Tbe  meaning  of  the  aboye  passage  being        '  t^iyos  ^  ^yh    <ruy6eHi  tnutayrydij 

implied  in  the  text,  we  take  its  translation  ifs  IWia  fi4pti  Kcixt  airk  tni/udy^i  rt.   Arist.. 

from    the   Latin    interpreter.     Dicendum  Poet,  c  2Q.    See  also  De  Interpret  c.  4. 
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Bat  what  shall  we  say !  Haye  these  parts  again  other  parts, 
which  are  in  like  manner  significant,  and  so  may  the  progress  be 
pnrsned  to  infinite  t  dan  we  suppose  all  meaning,  like  body,  to. 
be  diyisible,  and  to  include  withm  itself  other  meanings  without 
end!  If  this  be  absmrd,  then  must  we  necessarily  fwlmit  that 
there  is  each  a  thing  as  a  sound  significant,  of  which  no  part  is 
of  itself  significant.  And  this  is  what  we  call  the  proper 
character  of  a  word."*  Por  thns,  though  the  words  8un  and 
tkinM  haye  each  a  meaning,  ^et  is  there  certainly  no  meaning 
in  mny  of  their  parts,  neither  m  the  syllables  of  the  one,  nor  in 
the  letters  of  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  all  speech,  whether  in  prose  or  yerse,  eyery 
whole,  eyery  section,  eyery  paragraph,  eyery  sentence,  imply  a 
certain  meaning,  diyisible  into  other  meanings,  but  woicda  imply 
a  meaning  which  is  not  so  diyisible ;  it  follows  that  words  will 
be  the  smaDest  parts  of  speech,  inasmuch  as  nothing  less  haa 
any  meaning  at  alL 

To  know,  therefore,  the  species  of  word%  must  needs  contri-' 
bate  to  {he  knowledge  of  speech,  as  it  implies  a  knowledge  of 
its  minutest  parts^ 

This,  therefore,  must  become  our  next  inquiry. 


OHAPTEK  III. 

COKCXBNIKQ  TBB  SPECIES  OF  WORDS,  THB  SMALLEST  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

Lsr  US  first  search  for  the  species  of  words  among  those  parts 
of  speech  commonly  receiyed  by  granunarians.  For  example,  in 
one  of  the  passages  aboye  cited. 

The  man  that  liath  no  music  In  liunsel^ 

And  ii  not  moVd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  £»r  treasoBSi 

Here  the  word  the  is  an  article ;  man,  fho,  music,  concord,  sweet, 
mnmde,  fii,  treasoM,  are  all  nouns,  some  substantiye  and  some 
adjectiye ;  iiat  tod  himself  are  pronouns ;  kaih  and  is  are  yerbs ; 
moved,  a  participle;  not^  an  adyerb;  and,  a  conjunction;  in, 
wiA^  and  for,  are  prepositions.    In  one  sentence  we  haye  all 

■■  4wiH^  mi^MFTuri^ — lis  ft4pos  oMp  itm  ideo  dktmn  est,  neqnisconetor  yiies  in  doaa 

mrfi^  oArh  ffnifuutrudv,    De  Poetic,  c.  20.  partes  divideie,  hoc  est,  in  vi  et  res ;  non 

De  Interpi«t.  c.  2  and  3.     Priscian^s  defi-  enim  ad  totnm  intelligendmn  hsec  fit  divisio. 

nition  of  a  word  (lib.  ii.)  is  as  foflows:  To  Prisciaa  we  nay  add  Theodore  Can:— 

Didio  est  pars  minima  ontioiliB  oonstractBBs  A^^it  d^/n^r  ihjixusrvif  icwr&  trirrmi^ip 

id  est,  in  oidine  compositse.    Pars  antem,  A^yov.     Introd.  Gram.  L  iv.   Plato  shewed 

qoantom  ad  totum  intelligendmn,  id  est,  them  this  characteristic  of  a  word.    See 

ad  totina  sensna  intellectam.    Hoe  avtem  Cratylns^  p.  385.  edit.  Seir. 
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those  parts  of  speech  which  the  Greek  grammarians  are  found 
to  acknowledge.  The  Latins  only  differ  in  having  no  article, 
and  in  separating  the  interjection,  as  a  part  of  itseff,  which  the 
Greeks  include  among  the  species  of  adverbs. 

What  then  shall  we  determine!  why  are  there  not  more 
species  of  words  ?  why  so  many  I  or  if  neither  more  nor  fewer, 
why  these  and  not  others ! 

To  resolve,  if  possible,  these  several  queries,  let  us  examine 
any  sentence  that  comes  in  our  way,  and  see  what  differences 
we  can  discover  in  its  parts.  For  example,  the  same  sentence 
above, 

The  man  that  hath  no  moaic,  &c. 

One  difference  soon  occurs,  that  some  words  are  variable,  and 
others  invariable.  Thus  the  word  man  may  be  varied  into 
man'^s  and  men;  hath^  into  have,  hout^  had^  &c.  Sweet  into 
sweeter  and  sweetest ;  fit  into  fitter  and  fittest.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  words  the^  tn,  and^  and  some  others,  remain  as  they 
are,  and  cannot  be  altered. 

And  yet  it  may  be  questioned,  how  far  this  difference  is 
essential.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  variations  which  can 
be  hardly  called  necessary,  because  only  some  languages  have 
them,  and  others  have  them  not.  Thus  the  Greeks  have  the 
dual  variation,  which  is  unknown  both  to  the  modems  and  to 
the  ancient  Latins.  Thus  the  Greeks  an4  Latins  vary  their 
adjectives  by  the  triple  variation  of  gender,  case,  and  number ; 
whereas  the  English  never  vary  them  in  any  of  those  ways,  but 
through  all  kinds  of  concord  preserve  them  still  the  same. 
Nay,  even  those  very  variations,  which  appear  most  necessary, 
may  have  their  places  supplied  by  other  methods;  some  by 
auxiliars,  as  when  for  Bruti^  or  JBruto^  we  say  "  of  Brutus,'^  "  to 
Drutus  C^  some  by  mere  position,  as  when  for  Brutum  amawt 
Cassius^  we  say,  '^  Cassius  loved  Bnitus.^  For  here  the  accusative, 
which  in  Latin  is  known  any  where  from  its  variation,  is  in 
English  only  known  from  its  position  or  place. 

If,  then,  the  distinction  of  variable  and  invariable  will  not 
answer  our  purpose,  let  us  look  further,  for  some  other  more 
essential. 

Suppose,  then,  we  should  dissolve  the  sentence  above  cited, 
and  view  its  several  parts  as  they  stand  separate  and  detached. 
Some,  it  is  plain,  still  preserve  a  meaning,  (such  as  ma»,  musiCy 
stceet,  &c.)  others,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  lose  it,  (such  as 
and^  the^  with^  &c.)  Not  that  these  last  have  no  meaning  at 
all,  but  in  fact  they  never  have  it,  but  when  in  company  or 
associated. 

Now  it  should  seem  that  this  distinction,  if  any,  was  essential* 
For  all  words  are  significant,  or  else  they  would  not  be  words ; 
and  if  every  thing  not  absolute  is  of  course  relative,  then  will 
all  words  be  significant  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 
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With  respect,  therefore*  to  this  distinction,  the  first  sort 
of  words  may  be  called  significant  by  themselves ;  the  latter 
may  be  called  significant  by  relation ;  or  if  we  like  it  better,  the 
first  sort  may  be  called  principals,  the  latter  accessories.  The 
first  are  Uke  those  stones  in  the  basis  of  an  arch,  which  are  able 
to  support  themselves,  even  when  the  arch  is  destroyed ;  the 
latter  are  like  those  stones  in  its  summit  or  curve,  which  can  no 
longer  stand,  than  while  the  whole  subsists.** 

This  distinction  being  admitted,  we  thus  pursue  our  specu- 
lations. All  things  whatever  either  exist  as  the  energies  or 
affections  of  some  other  thing,  or  without  being  the  energies  or 
affections  of  some  other  thing.  If  they  exist  as  the  energies  or 
afiTections  of  something  else,  then  are  they  called  attributes. 
Thus  to  think  is  the  attribute  of  a  man;  to  be  fohite^  of  a 
swan  ;  to  fiy^  of  an  eagle ;  to  be  four-footed^  of  a  horse.  If  they 
exist  not  after  this  manner,  then  are  they  called  substances.^ 
Thus  man^  »wan^  eagle,  and  horsey  are  none  of  them  attributes, 
but  all  substances,  because  however  they  may  exist  in  time  and 
place,  yet  neither  of  these,  nor  of  any  thing  else,  do  they  exist 
as  energies  or  affections. 

And  thus  all  things  whatsoever,  being  either  substances  or 
attributes,*"  it  foUows  of  course  that  all  words  which  are  signi- 
ficant as  principals,  must  needs  be  significant  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  If  they  are  significant  of  substances,  they  are 
called  substantives ;  if  of  attributes,  they  are  called  (xttribt^ives. 
So  that  all  words  whatever,  significant  as  principals,  are  either 
substantives  or  attributives. 

Again,  as  to  words,  which  are  only  significant  as  accessories, 

*  Apollonias  of  Alexandria  (one  of  the  sonants,  wait  for  their  vowels,  being  unable 

aoitest  anthoTB  that  ever  wrote  on  the  sab-  to  become  ezpressive  by  their  own  proper 

ject  of  grammar)  illnstratet  the  different  strength,  as  is  the  case  of  prepositions, 

power  of  words,  by  the  different  power  of  articles,  and  conjunctions  ;  for  these  parts 

letten.    "Eri,  (y  rpinrw  r&v  oroix^i^^  f^  of  speech  are  always  consignificant,  that 

puh  ion  ^«n^€irra,  &  iral  ko^  lavrd  ^tu^p  is,  are  only  significant  when  associated  to 

iworcAe?  r&  9k  0^/i^«ra,  ihrcp  ttwt  rmw  something  else.**    Apollon.  de  Syntad,  1.  i. 

^ttmiivrtaf  wie  Ixci  ^Tfrify  r^y  iK^p^Ptitrty.  c  8.    Itaqne  quibusdam  philosophis  placuit 

T^  airrhy  rp^ov  iarhf  hripofjoai  Kct  'wl  nomen  et  verbum  solas  esse  partes  oia- 

T«r  \i^€mp,  al  iikp  y^  aibritw,  rp^ovrtpd  tionis ;  cstera  vero,  adminicuia  yel  jnnctu- 

T«fr  ^ni4wrtg9,  fftfril  cl<rr  mttfcfwcp  h\  ras  earum :  quomodo  nayinm  partes  sunt 

▼«r  fmaArmf,  Ipofulrtar,  ayT^fPVfu&y,  iwi^  tabulae  et  trabes,  cetera  autem  nd  est,  oera, 

utirtnr — a/  8^,  ^cnrcpcl  v^fjufmpo^  war  stnppa,  et  clavi  et  similia)  yincula  et  congln- 

rrowri  rci  ^wrtfyra,  oh  Svpo/mpcl,  ttvr*  tinationespartium  naTis(hoc  est,tabu]anim 

tiiaaf  ^tyrd  c&oi — KiMtrtp  M  rmu  TpoSd-  et  tmbiurn)  non   partes   navis   dicuntur. 

0-c«r,  r&p  ipSpttP,  t£v  cwSivuMV  rk  y^p  Prise.  1.  zi.  913. 

T9taSra  &«1  tvp  fwpiwr  ffwrtnifudvti,    '^  In  ^  Thus  Aristotle :   Kv¥  fur  otv  r^^ 

the  same  manner,  as  of  the  elements  or  c2jpi}Tai,  ti  wot*  ^<rrb'  ^  oboiot  Sn  rh  ftii 

letters,  some  are  vowels,  which  of  them-  koB*  ^oictifi^pw,  oXAd  Kott  ot  rd  iXAa. 

aehres  complete  a  sound  ;  others  are  con-  Metaph.  Z.  y.  p.  106.  edit  Sylb. 

sonants,  which,  without  the  help  of  vowels,  p  This  division  of  things  into  substance 

have  no  express  vocality ;  so  likewise  may  and  attribute  seems  to  have  been  admitted 

we  conceive  as   to  the  nature  of  words,  by  philosophers  of  all  sects  and  ages.     See 

Someof  them,  like  vowels,  are  of  themselves  Categor.  c.  2.    Metaphys.  1.  vii.  c.  1.  De 

expressive,  as  is  the  case  of  verbs,  nouns»  Coelo,  1.  iii.  c.  1. 
pronouns,  and  adverbs;  others,  like  con- 
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they  acquire  a  Bignifieation  either  from  beioff  aasociated  to  one 
word,  or  else  to  many.  If  to  one  word  alone,  then,  as  they 
can  do  no  more  than  in  some  manner  define  or  determine, 
they  may  justly  for  that  reason  be  called  d^nitiws.  If  to 
many  words  at  once,  then,  as  they  serre  to  no  other  purpose 
than  to  connect,  they  are  called  for  that  reason  by  the  name  of 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  words  whatever  are  either  principals 
-or  accessories;  or  under  other  names,  either  significant  from 
themselves,  or  significant  by  relation.  If  significant  from  them- 
selves, they  are  either  substantives  or  attributives ;  if  significant 
by  relation,  they  are  either  definitives  or  connectives.  So  that 
under  one  of  these  four  species,  substantives,  attributives,  defini- 
tives, and  connectives,  are  all  words,  however  different^  in  a 
manner  included. 

If  any  of  these  names  seem  new  and  unusual,  we  may  in- 
troduce others  more  usual,  by  calling  the  substantives,  noww  ; 
the  attributives,  verbs;  the  definitives,  articlea;  and  the  con- 
nectives, oanjunetians. 

Should  it  be  asked^  what  then  becomes  of  pronouns,  adverbs, 

E repositions,  and  interjections  i  the  answer  is,  either  they  must 
e  found  indurded  within  the  species  above  mentioned,  or  dae 
must  be  admitted  for  so  many  species  by  themselves. 

There  were  various  opinions  in  ancient  days,  as  to  the 
number  of  these  Pfti^  or  elements  of  speech. 

Plato,  in  his  oophiist,^  mentions  only  two,  the  noun  and  the 
verb.  Aristotle  mentions  no  more,  where  he  treats  of  preposi- 
tions.'' Not  that  those  acute  philosophers' were  ignorant  of  the 
other  parts,  but  they  spoke  with  reference  to  logic  or  dialectic,' 
considering  the  essence  of  speech  as  contained  in  these  two, 
because  these  alone  combined  make  a  perfect  assertive  sentence, 
which  none  of  the  rest  without  them  are  able  to  effect.  Hence, 
therefore,  Aristotle,  iu  his  treatise  of  Poetry,^  (where  he  was  to 
lay  down  the  elements  of  a  more  variegated  speech,)  adds  the 
article  and  conjunction  to  the  noun  and  verb^  and  so  adopts  the 
same  parts  with  those  established  in  this  treatise.  To  Aristotle^s 

4  VoL  L  p.  261.  edit.  Ser.  simplid  eDuntiatiTa  ozattone,  qnn  icilieet 

'  De  Intoipr.  a  2,  8.  hujiumodi  est,  ut  jnnctis  tantom  yetfaU  et 

*  Partes  igitur  Ofationis  sunt  Becnndom  nonunibus  oompoDator. — Qaan  sapecflunm 

dialecticos  dose,  nomen  et  Terbum  ;  quia  est  qunrere,  car  alias  qiioque,qaflB  Tidentnr 

hse  soke  etiam  per  se  oonjooctie  plexuun  fii>  orationis  partes,  non  proposaerit,  qui  non 

dont  arationem ;  alias  autem  partes  trvy-  totius  simpliciter  <»ationis,  sed  tantom  smi- 

jcanyTsp^MTa,  hoc  est,  oonngnifioantia  ap-  pUds  orationis  institoit  elementa  partiii. 

peDabent     Piisdan.  1.  iL  p.  574.  edit  Boetins  in  Libr.  de  Interpntat  p^  295. 

PntschiL   Existit  hie  qnasdam  qiuestio,  cor  ApoUonins,  from  the  aboye  principles^  ele- 

duo  tantom,  nomen  et  verbom,  se  ( Aiisto-  gantly  caUs  the  noun  and  Terb^  rc^  ^^ifwx^ 

teles  sc.)  determiaare  promittat,  cum  plaies  rvra  lUpifi  roD  TJyw,  **  the  most  animaled 

partes  orationis  esse  videantnr.  Quibos  hoc  parts  of  speech.*^    De  Syntazi,  L  L  c  S. 

dioendnm  est,  tantom  Aristotelem  hoc  libro  p.  24.   See  also  PlutarcK  Qnsest  Platen. 

diffimsse,  quantum  illi  ad  id,  quod  institu-  p.  1009. 
erat  tractare,  sufiecit    Trsctat  namque  de        <  Poet.  cap.  20. 
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anthority  (if  indeed  better  ean  be  required)  mfty  be  added  that 
algo  of  the  elder  Stoic6." 

The  latter  Stoics,  instead  of  four  parts  made  five,  by  dividing 
the  Doun  into  the  appellative  and  proper.  Others  increased  the 
number,  by  detaching  the  pronoun  from  the  noun ;  the  participle 
and  adyerb  from  the  yerb ;  and  the  preposition  from  the  con- 
junction. The  Latin  grammarians  went  further,  and  detached 
the  interjection  from  the  adyerb,  within  which  by  the  Greeks  it 
.was  always  included,  as  a  species. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus '^  and 
Qnintilian,  that  Aristotle,  with  Theodectes,  and  the  more  early 
writers,  held  but  three  parts  of  speech,  the  noun,  the  yerb,  and 
the  conjunction.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  accords  with  the 
Oriental  tongues,  whose  grammars  (we  are  told')  admit >  no 
other.  But  as  to  Aristotle,  we  have  his  own  authority  to  assert 
the  contrary,  who  not  only  enumerates  the  four  species  which 
we  haye  adopted,  but  ascertains  them  each  by  a  proper  de- 
finition.' 

To  conclude:  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters  will  be  a 
distinct  and  separate  consideration  of  the  noun,  the  yerb,  the 
article,  and  the  conjunction;  which  four,  the  better  (as  we 
apprehend)  to  express  their  re^ectiye  natures,  we  choose  to  call 
substantives,  attributives,  defimtives,  and  o<mnectives. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  SUBSTANTIVES,  FBOPERLT  SO  CALLED. 

Substantives  are  all  those  principal  words  which  are  significant 
of  substances,  considered  as  substances. 

The  first  sort  of  substances  are  the  natural,  such  as  animal, 
vegetable,  man,  oak. 

There  are  other  substances  of  our  own  making.  Thus,  by 
giving  a  figure  not  natural  to  natural  materials,  we  create  such 
substances,  as  house,  ship,  watch,  telescope,  &c. 

■  For  tfaifl  we  have  the  anthoritT  of  earn  demitm  tcribere  eoepenmt,  qnod  ante 

DioBjiiiu  of  HalicamaataajDe  Struct  Orat  annos  contigit  drdter  quadringentos)  He- 

aect  2.  whom  Qniiitilian  follows,  Intt.  L  i.  bnei,  inqnam,  bac  in  re  aecati  eont  nagifr- 

c  4.  Diogenes  Laertins  and  Priseian  make  tros  snos  Aiabes. — Inuno  rero  trinm  das- 

them  always  to  baTe  admitted  Sre  parts,  sinm  nmnemm  alias  etiam  Orientis  lingnss 

See  Priadan,  as  befote,  and  Laertius,  1.  viL  letinent  Dnbiara,  ntrom  ea  in  re  Orientsles 

9epa.  57.  imitati  snnt  antiques  Gnecorum,  an    hi 

*  See  the  phices  quoted  in  the  note  im-  potius  secuti  sunt  Orientalium  ezemplum. 

mediately  preceding.  Utut  est,  etiam  yeteres  Gnecos  tres  tantnm 

'  Antiquissima  eomm  est  opinio,  qui  tres  partes  agnoyisse,  non  solum  autor  est  Diony- 

claases  fiidunt  Estqnehsec  Amhurn  quoque  sius,  &c    Vols,  de  Analog.  L  i.  c.  1.    See 

sententia — ^Hebnei  quoque  (qui,  cum  Arabes  also  Sanetii  Minenr.  L  L  c  2. 

gnmmatieam    scribere    desinerent,   artem  *  Sup.  p.  126,  note  s. 
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Again,  by  a  more  refined  operation  of  our  mind  alone,  we 
abstract  any  attribute  from  its  necessary  subject,  and  consider  it 
apart,  devoid  of  its  dependence.  For  example,  from  body  we 
abstract  to  fly ;  from  surface,  the  being  white ;  from  soul,  the 
being  temperate. 

And  tnus  it  is  we  convert  even  attributes  into  substances, 
denoting  them  on  this  occasion  by  proper  substantives,  such  as 
flighty  iohitenessy  temperance;  or  else  by  others  more  general, 
such  as  motion^  colour^  mrttie.  These  we  call  abstract  substances ; 
the  second  sort  we  call  artificial. 

Now  all  those  several  substances  have  their  genus,  their 
species,  and  their  individuals.  For  example,  in  natural  sub- 
stances, animal  is  a  genus;  man,  a  species;  Alexander,  an  in- 
dividual. In  artificial  substances,  eclifice  is  a  genus;  palace, 
a  species ;  the  Vatican,  an  individual.  In  abstract  substances, 
motion  is  a  genus ;  flight,  a  species ;  this  flight  or  that  flight  are 
individuals. 

As  therefore,  every  genus  may  be  found  whole  and  entire  in 
each  one  of  its  species,*  (for  thus  man,  horse,  and  dog,  are  each 
of  them  distinctly  a  complete  and  entire  animal ;)  and  as  every 
species  may  be  round  whole  and  entire  in  each  one  of  its  indi- 
viduals, (for  thus  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Xenophon,  are  each  of 
them  completely  and  distinctly  a  man ;)  hence  it  is  that  every 
genus,  though  one,  is  multiplied  into  many ;  and  every  species, 
though  one,  is  also  multiplied  into  many,  by  reference  to  those 
beings  which  are  their  proper  subordinates.  Since  then  no  in- 
dividual has  any  such  subordinates,  it  can  never  in  strictness  be 
considered  as  many,  and  so  is  truly  an  individual  as  well  in 
nature  as  in  name. 

From  these  principles  it  is,  that  words  following  the  nature 
and  genius  of  things,  such  substantives  admit  of  number  as 
denote  genera  or  species ;  while  those  which  denote  individuals,** 
in  strictness  admit  it  not. 

*  Thia  U  what  Plato  seems  to  have  ez-  called  Marcus  and  many  called  Antonins ; 

pressed  in  a  manner  somewhat  mysterious,  and  thus  it  is  the  Romans  had  their  plnrals, 

when  he  talks  of  fiica^  i94<w  Zti  1ro^Ai»yf  Marci  and  Antonii,  as  we  in  later  days  have 

Ms  iKdurrav  Ktifiivov  x^f^i  vdmi  Siorc-  our  Marks  and  our  Anthonies.    Now  the 

rc^i^r.  Kid   itoXXat,    htpaa    hXK4iX»v^  plurals  of  this  sort  may  he  well  called  ac- 

Mt  fuas  l{«^cv  ir§pi€xofi4ras.    Sophist  cidental,  because  it  is  merely  by  chance  that 

p^  253.  edit.   SerranL     For  the  common  the  names  coincide. 

definition  of  genus  and  species,  see  the  There  seems  more  reason  for  such  plurals, 

Isagoge,  or  Introduction  of  Porphyry  to  as  the  Ptolemies,  Scipioa,  Catos,  or  (to  in- 

Aristotle^s  Logic.  stance  in  modem  names)   the  Howards, 

^  Yet  sometimes  indiWduals  have  plu-  Pelhams,  and  Montagues ;  because  a  race 

lality  or  number,  from  the  causes  following,  or  fiimily  is  like  a  smaller  sort  of  species  ; 

In  the   first  place,  the  individuals  of  the  so  that  the  fiunily  name  extends  to  the 

human  race  are  so  huge  a  multitude,  even  kindred,  as  the  specific  name  extends  to  the 

in  the   smallest  nation,  that  it  would  be  individuals. 

difficult  to  invent  a  new  name  for  every  A  third  cause  which  contributed  to  make 

new-bom  individual.     Hence  then  instead  proper  names  become  plural,  was  the  high 

of  one  only  being  called  Marcus,  and  one  character  or  eminence  of  some  one  indi- 

only  Antonitts,  it  happens  that  many  are  vidual,  whose  name  became  afterwaida  a 
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Besides  nnmber,  another  characteristic,  visible  in  substances, 
is  that  of  sex.  Every  substance  is  either  male  or  female ;  or 
both  male  and  female ;  or  neither  one  nor  the  other.  So  that 
with  respect  to  sexes  and  their  negation,  all  substances  con- 
ceivable are  comprehended  under  this  fourfold  consideration. 

Now  the  existence  of  Hermaphrodites  being  rare,  if  not 
doubtful ;  hence  language,  only  regarding  those  distinctions 
which  are  more  obvious,  considers  words  denoting  substances  to 
be  either  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter.^ 

As  to  our  own  species,  and  all  those  animal  species  which 
have  reference  to  common  life,  or  of  which  the  male  and  the 
female,  by  their  size,  form,  colour,  &c.  are  eminently  distin- 
guished, most  languages  have  different  substantives  to  denote 
the  male  and  the  female.  But  as  to  those  animal  species  which 
either  less  frequently  occur,  or  of  which  one  sex  is  less  apparently 
distinguisfaed  from  the  other,  in  these  a  single  substantive  com-' 
monly  serves  for  both  sexes. 

In  the  English  tongue  it  seems  a  general  rule,^  (except  only 
when  infringed  by  a  figure  of  speech,)  that  no  substantive  is 
masculine,  but  what  denotes  a  male  animal  substance;  none 
feminine,  but  what  denotes  a  female  animal  substance ;  and 
that  where  the  substance  has  no  sex,  the  substantive  is  always 
neuter. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  many  of  the  modern 
tongues.  These  all  of  them  have  words,  some  masculine,  some 
feminine,  (and  those,  too,  in  great  multitudes,)  which  have  re- 
ference to  substances  where  sex  never  had  existence.  To  give 
one  instance  for  many.  Mind  is  surely  neither  male  nor  female, 
yet  is  yoi>9,  in  Greek,  masculine,  and  mem^  in  Latin,  feminine. 

In  some  words,  these  distinctions  seem  owing  to  nothing  else 
than  to  the  mere  casual  structure  of  the  word  itself;  it  is  of 
such  a  gender,  from  having  such  a  termination,  or  from  belonging 
perhaps  to  such  a  declension.  In  others  we  may  imagine  a 
a  more  subtle  kind  of  reasoning,  a  reasoning  which  discerns, 

Uad  of  oommoD  appellative,  to  denote  all  '  Afler  this  manner   they  are  distin- 

thoae  who  had  pretennona  to  merit  in  the  gnished  by  Aristotle :    T&v  ivofjulruy  rd 

•ame  way.     Thus  eveiy  great  critic  was  fA^y  H^tya^  rd  9i  6^Xca,  r^  B^  /xcro{^. 

called  an  AristarcfanB ;  every  great  warrior.  Poet  cap.  21.    Protagoras,  before  him,  hod 

an  Alexander;  every  great  beauty,  a  Helen,  established  the   same   distinction,  calling 

ftc  them  Hi^ptya^  ^A«a»  koX  ck^^.    Aristot. 

A  Daniel  eome  to  judgnuad  !  mo,  a  Daniel,  Rhet.  L  iil.  c.  5.    Where  mark  what  were 

cries  Shylock  in  the  play,  when  he  would  afterwards  called  oliBirtpa,  or  ^  neuters,** 

ezpresa  the  wisdom  of  the  young  lawyer.  were  by  these  called  rd  fura^h  wal  CKtAri, 

So  Martial  in  that  well  known  verse,  ^  Nam  qnicquid  per  naturam  sexui  non 

Smi  M^Kematett  non  deerunt,  Flaeeey  Ma-  adsignatur,  neutrum  haberi  oporteret,  sed 

rone».  id  ars,  &c    Consent  apud  Putsch,  p.  2023, 

So  LuciUus,  2024. 

AjiyiXtroi    montet^    Mtms    omnes,    aitperi  The  whole  passage,  from  Genera  homi- 

Atioms.  num,  quas   natnralia    sunt,  &c.   is   worth 

tr^oc4«Uf0arrct,^AcviraA/«i'cs.  Lucian.  in  perusing. 
TimoD.  ToL  L  p.  108, 

K 
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even  in  things  without  sex,  a  distant  analogy  to  that  great  na- 
tnral  distinction,  which  (according  to  Milton)  animates  the 
world.' 

In  this  view,  we  may  conceive  such  substantives  to  have  been 
considered  as  masculine,  which  were  "  conspicuous  for  the  at- 
tributes of  imparting  or  communicating ;  or  which  were  by  na- 
ture active,  strong,  and  efficacious,  and  that  indiscriminately, 
whether  to  good  or,  to  ill;  or  which  had  claim  to  eminence, 
either  laudable  or  otherwise.'** 

The  feminine,  on  the  contrary,  were  ^^such  as  were  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  either  of  receiving,  of  containing,  or  of  pro- 
ducing and  bringing  forth ;  or  which  had  more  of  the  passive  in 
their  nature  than  of  the  active ;  or  which  were  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful aud  amiable  ;  or  which  had  respect  to  such  excesses  as 
were  rather  feminine  than  masculine.^' 

Upon  these  principles  the  two  greater  luminaries  were  con- 
sidered, one  as  masculine,  the  other  as  feminine ;  the  sun  (^HKm^ 
^^  Sol  ''*)  as  masculine,  from  communicating  light,  which  was  na- 
tive and  original,  as  well  as  from  the  vigorous  warmth  and  effi- 
cacy of  his  rays ;  the  moon  {Sekijvrfy  ^^  Luna^)  as  feminine,  from 
being  the  receptacle  only  of  another  s  light,  and  from  shining 
with  rays  more  delicate  and  softh 

Thus  Milton : 

First  in  his  east  tlie  gloriouB  lamp  was  seen. 

Regent  of  day,  and  lUl  th*  horizon  round 

Inyested  with  bright  rays  ;  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  thro*  heav^n^s  high  road :  the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  daneM, 

Shedding  sweet  influence.    Less  bright  the  moon 

But  opposite,  in  leveird  west  was  set. 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him  ;  for  other  light  she  needed  noneu  Par.  Lost,  yiL  370. 

By  Virgil  they  were  considered  as  brother  and  sister,  which 
still  preserves  the  same  distinction: 

Nec/rairis  radiis  obnoxia  soigere  luna.  Geoig.  L  396. 

The  sky  or  ether  is  in  Greek  and  Latin  masculine,  as  being 
the  source  of  those  showers  which  impregnate  the  earth.  The 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  is  universally  feminine,  from  being  the 
grand  receiver,  the  grand  container,  but  above  all  from  being 
the  mother  (either  mediately  or  immediately)  of  every  sublunary 
substance,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.^ 

Thus  Virgil : 

Turn  Pater  omnipotens  fsecundis  imbribus  other 

Cor^ugis  in  gremium  latm  descendit,  et  omnes 

Magnus  alit  magno  commixtus  corpore  foetus.  Geoig.  iu  325. 

«  Mr.  Linnaeus,  the  celebrated  botanist,    it  the  basis  of  his  botanic  method, 
has  traced  the  distinction  of  sexes  through-        '  Senecae  Nat  Qusest  iii.  14. 
out  the  whole  vegetable  world,  and  made 
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Thus  Shakspeare : 

Common  moiher^*  tbou 
WhoM  iMmib  atuneasotable,  and  mfinite  breost 
Teenu  and  feeds  alL  Tim.  of  Athens. 

So  Milton : 

Whatever  earth,  all-Waring  motkerj  yields.  Par.  Loet  b.  ▼. 

So  Virgil: 

Non  jam  mater  allt  Tellui,  yiiesque  ministrat.^  ^n.  xi.  71. 

Among  artificial  substances,  the  ship  {vavs^  ^^navis*")  is  feminine, 
as  being  so  eminently  a  receiver  and  container  of  various  things, 
of  men,  arms,  provisions,  goods,  &c.  Hence  sailors,  speaking  of 
their  vessel,  say  always,  ^^she  rides  at  anchor,^^  ^^she  is  under 
sail.'' 

A  city  (9r6X*9,  "civitas'')  and  a  country  (irarpi^^  "patria'') 
are  feminine  also,  by  being  (like  the  ship)  containers  and  re- 
ceivers; and  further  by  being,  as  it  were,  the  mothers  and  nurses 
of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

Thus  VirgU : 

Salte,  magna  parmu  frugmn,  Satuxnia  TeU«% 

Magma  Tinm.  Geoi^.  ii.  173. 

So,  in  that  heroic  epigram  on  those  brave  Greeks  who  fell  at 
Ohieronea : 

"  Their  parent  country  in  h«r  boiom  holda 
Their  wearied  bodies.^' 

So  Milton: 

The  city,  which  thoa  seest,  no  other  deem 

Than  great  and  gloriona  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth.      Par.  Reg.  b.  ir. 

As  to  the  ocean,  though  from  its  being  the  receiver  of  all  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  container  and  productress  of  so  many  vegetables 
and  animals,  it  might  justly  have  been  made  (like  the  earth) 
feminine ;  yet  its  deep  voice  and  boisterous  nature  have,  in  spite 
of  these  reasons,  prevailed  to  make  it  male.  Indeed,  the  very 
aoiind  of  Homer's 

VL^a  a$4res  'Acccvoio, 

would  suggest  to  a  hearer,  even  ignorant  of  its  meaning,  that 
the  subject  was  incompatible  with  temale  delicacy  and  softness. 
Time,  (xpovo^^)  from  his  mighty  efficacy  upon  every  thing 
around  us,  is  by  the  Greeks  and  English  justly  considered  as 
masculine.  Thus  in  that  elegant  distich,  spoken  by  a  decrepit 
old  man : 


"Awama  V  ifyaCSftews  ia^9w4ffT9pa»^ 


t  Tlmfi^a^e^  yv  X^-  Onec.  Anth.  p.  281.    pt^omru    Arist  de  Gener.  Anim.  I  e.  Z 
^  Aih  KoX  ir  r^  8Ay  r^v  yrjs  ^hwy  &s        ^  Demost.  in  Ornt  de  Corona. 
^tfiih  Kol  finrr^pa  POfd(owrar   ohpoMhp  Ji        ^  'fl  Xp6v9^  inaneianf  ^nfrw  ^tircT^ 
nii  ii)da9f  koI  «f  ri  rmv  &AA»r  twf  row^    ernoTre  Atufioy.    Orsc  Anth.  p.  290. 
rmy,  &s  y€v4nrras  iced  Twr^pas  wpoiray^        ^  Stob.  EcL  p.  591. 

K  2 
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^*  Me  time  hath  bent,  that  sorry  artist,  he 

That  surely  makes,  whatever  he  handles,  worse.** 

So,  too,  Shakspeare,  speaking  likewise  of  time : 

Orl.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows.  As  you  like  k. 

The  Greek  Odvaro^  or  alSr)<:^  and  the  English  deathy  seem^  from 
the  same  irresistible  power,  to  have  been  considered  as  masculine. 
Even  the  vulgar  with  us  are  so  accustomed  to  this  notion^  that 
a  female  death  they  would  treat  as  ridiculous.*" 

Take  a  few  examples  of  the  masculine  death. 

Gallimachus,  upon  the  elegies  of  his  friend  Ueraclitus : 

A/  9k  real  d&owriv  ivffioyts  ^ciy  6  irdinwy 
*Apirdicnip  dUdris  otfK  M  X^^  iSoAcc. 

**  Yet  thy  sweet  warbling  strains 
Still  liTe  immortal,  nor  on  them  shall  death 
Ilia  hand  e*er  lay,  tho*  ravager  of  all.** 

In  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  6avaro9,  or  "Death,'*''  is  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  drama :  the  beginning  of  the  play  is  made  up  of 
dialogue  between  him  and  Apollo ;  and  toward  its  end  there  is 
a  fight  between  him  and  Hercules,  in  which  Hercules  is  con- 
queror, and  rescues  Alcestis  from  his  hands. 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  8leq>  and  dleath  are  made  brothers 
by  Homer.  It  was  to  this  old  Gorgias  elegantly  alluded,  when, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  life,  he  lay  slumbering  on  his  death- 
bed. A  friend  asked  him,  "  How  he  did  T  ^  Sleep  (replied  the  old 
man)  is  just  upon  delivering  me  over  to  the  care  of  his  brother.'^^ 

Thus  Shakspeare,  speaking  of  life : 

Merely  thou  art  Death*s  fool ; 
For  him  thon  labour*st  by  thy  flight  to  sham. 
And  yet  nin*8t  towards  him  still  Meas.  for  Me«k 

So  Milton : 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans;  Desnair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  firom  couch  to  couch : 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  hit  dart 

Shook ;  but  delay*d  to  strike.  Par;  Lost,  xi  489.  <" 

The  Supreme  Being  (God,  0609,  Deus,  Dieu,  &c.)  is  in  all 
languages  masculine,  inasmuch  as  the  masculine  sex  is  the  supe- 
rior and  more  excellent ;  and  as  he  is  the  Creator  of  all,  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  meet  with 
such  words  as  To  Hp&rov^  To  ©etov,  Numen^  Deity^  (which 
last  we  English  join  to  a  neuter,  saying  Deity  itself;)  sometimes^ 

"  Well,  therefore,  did  Milton,  in  his  "  "HZii  fi€  6  (hrpos  Apx^r^  vapeucarar^ 

Paradise  Lost,  not  only  adopt  death  as  a  BttrOcu  r  *A8cX^.    Stob.  EcL  p.  600. 

person,  but  consider  him  as  masculine :  in  ^  Suppose  in  any  one  of  these  examples 

which  he  was  so  for  from  introducing  a  we  inUnduce  a  female  death ;  suppose  we 

phantom  of  his  own,  or  from  giving  it  a  read, 

gender  not  supported  by  custom,  that  per-  Jnd  over  them  triumjAant  Death  her  dari 

haps  he  had  as  much  the  sanction  of  na-  Shook,  &c 

tional  opinion  for  his  masculine  death,  as  What  a  foiling  off!  How  are  the  nenres 
the  ancient  poets  had  for  many  of  their  and  strength  of  the  whole  sentiment  weak- 
deities,  ened ! 
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I  say,  we  meet  with  these  neuters.  The  reason  in  these  in-  * 
stances  seems  to  be,  that  as  Grod  is  prior  to  all  things,  both  in 
dignity  and  in  time,  this  priority  is  better  characterized  and 
expressed  by  a  negation,  than  by  any  of  those  distinctions  which 
are  co-ordinate  with  some  opposite;  as  male,  for  example,  is 
co-ordinate  with  female,  right  with  left,  &c.  &c.  p 

Virtue  {aperifj  virtus)  as  well  as  most  of  its  species,  are  all 
feminine,  perhaps  from  their  beauty  and  amiable  appearance, 
which  are  not  without  effect  even  upon  the  most  reprobate  and  ^ 
corrupt. 

Abashed  the  devU  stood. 
And  felt  how  awfiil  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely ;  saw,  and  pinM 
His  loss.  Par.  Lost,  iv.  846. 

This  being  allowed,  mce  (Kaxla)  becomes  feminine  of  course, 
as  being,  in  the  crvcrroi^^ta,  or  "  co-ordination  of  things,'"*  virtue'^s 
natural  opposite.^ 

The  fancies,  caprices,  and  fickle  changes  of  fortune  would 
appear  but  awkwardly  under  a  character  that  was  male:  but 
taken  together,  they  make  a  very  natural  female ;  which  has  no 
small  resemblance  to  the  coquette  of  a  modem  comedy,  bestow- 
ing, withdrawing,  and  shifting  her  favours,  as  different  beaus 
succeed  to  her  good  graces. 

Ttansmntat  incertos  honores. 

None  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna.  Hor. 

Why  the  fiiries  were  made  female  is  not  so  easy  to  explain, 
unless  it  be  that  female  passions  of  all  kinds  were  considered  as 
susceptible  of  greater  excess  than  male  passions,  and  that  the 
furies  were  to  be  represented  as  things  superlatively  outrageous. 

Talibns  Alecto  dictis  exarsit  in  iras. 

At  Juveni  oranti  sabitus  tremor  oocupat  artus : 

Dirignere  ocnli:  tot  Erinnjrs  sibilat  Hydris, 

Tantaqae  se  fiicies  aperit:  turn  flammea  toiquens 

Lumiua  cunctantera  et  quserentem  dicere  pluia 

Repnlit,  et  geminos  erezit  crinibus  angues, 

Verberaqne  insoniiit,  rabidoqne  haec  addidit  ore : 

En !  Ego  Ticta  situ,  &c.  Ma.  vii.  455. ' 

P  Thus  Ammonias,  speaking  on  the  same  Immo  vero  cnm  Deum  masculine  genere 

subject :  Tb  vpSirov  \4yofuv^  l^  f  fiii  9h  appeUamus,  ita  ipsum  nominamus,  genus 

rwr  9tk  fwOoXoyias  mtpaJHSyrvy  iffiiv  rhs  prsestantius  submisso  atque  humili  pnefe- 

Bn^ayias  iT6\fiipr4  ris  ^  ii^tpetwiy,  ^  rentes.    Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  30. 

9bAi|vp«rq  (l^pe  ^Xinrpcir^)  9utfUfHpw<rt»  B.     Ob  yhp   ivamiov   rS  lip^tf    ovS4y. 

^p9af  «al  T6VT0  €lK&T9af  T^  fijkv  ykp  if-  Aristot  Mctaph.  A.  p.  21*0.  Sylb. 
^1  rh  ^A.v  cr^ffToucov  rh  (lege  r^)  B\        4  They  are  both  represented  as  females 

wdEmy,  kirkus  edrt^  aiffroixor  oit9^v  &\A&  by  Xenophon,  in  the  celebrated  story  of 

Kot  trap  iip«r€¥iK&s  rhp  6cby  6yofjid(ofi€r,  Hercules,  taken  from  Prodicus.     See  Me- 

[vpbs]  rh  ff€fty6r€pov  r&y  ytv&v  rov  6<f>€ir  morab.  L  ii.  c   1.     As  to  the  (rvoroixia 

nipov  frpoTifuirrts^  olhns  cArhv  wpoaayo'  here  mentioned,  thus  Varro :   Pythagoras 

p€6o/up,     Primum    dicimus,  quod    nemo  Samius  ait  omnium  rerum  initia  esse  bina : 

etiam  eorum,  qui  theologiam  nobis  &bu-  ut  finitum  et  infinitum,  bonum  et  malum. 

Warn  integumentis  obvolutam  tradiderunt,  vitam  et  mortem,  diem  et  noctem.     De 

rel  maris  vel  fisminae  specie  fingere  ausus  Ling.  Lat.  L  iv.     See  also  Arist  Metaph. 

est:  idqne  merito:  conjugatum  enim  mari  I  i.  c.  5,  and   Ecclesiasticus,  chap.   Lcii. 

fcemininum  est.     Cousse  autem  omnino  ab-  Tcr.  24. 
solutae  ac  simplici   nihil  est  conjugatuou        '  The  words  above  mentioned, /tme,  c/eo/A, 
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He  that  would  see  more  on  this  subject,  may  consult  Ammo- 
nius  the  Peripatetic,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  treatise  De 
Interpreiatione^  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  large  with 
respect  to  the  Greek  tongue.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  as 
all  such  speculations  are  at  best  but  conjectures,  they  should 
therefore  be  received  with  candour,  rather  than  scrutinized  with 
rigour.  Yarrows  words,  on  a  subject  near  akin,  are  for  their 
aptness  and  elegance  well  worth  attending.  Non  mediocres 
enim  tenebree  in  silva,  ubi  hsec  captanda;  neque  eo,  quo  per- 
venire  volumus,  semitse  tritse ;  neque  non  in  tramitibus  quaedam 
objecta,  quad  euntem  retinere  possunt." 

To  conclude  this  chapter.  We  may  collect  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  both  number  and  gender  appertain  to  words, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  appertain  to  things.;  that  is  to 
say,  because  substances  are  many,  and  have  either  sex  or  no 
sex;  therefore  substantives  have  number,  and  are  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between 
the  two  attributes :  number  in  strictness  descends  no  lower  than 
to  the  last  rank  of  species:*  gender,  on  the  contrary,  stops  not 

ybrfttiM,  «tWtie,&c  in  Greek,  Latin,  Frencb,  approached    withal   so    mnch    nearer    to 

and  most  modem  languages,  though  they  prose. 

are  diversified  with  genders  in  the  manner  ThefoIlowingpassageisfromthesamepoeDk: 

described,  yet  never  vary  the  gender  which  Should  mternUtled  vengeanM  arm  offom 

they  have  once  acquired,  except  in  a  few  His  rtd  riffkt  hand.        Par.  Lost,  ii.  174. 

instances  where  the  gender  is  doubtfuL  In  this  phce  kit  hand  is  dearly  inefer- 

We  cannot  say  ^  iipfr^  or  6  dpcr^,  *^  hsec  vir-  able  either  to  her^s  or  ii\  by  immediately 

tus,"  or  **  hie  virtus,"  **la  vertu,"  or  "  le  ver-  referring  us  to  God  himself^  the  avenger, 

tu,"  and  so  of  the  rest  But  it  is  otherwise  in  I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more,  and 

English.    We  in  our  own  language  say,  quit  this  subject 

Virtue  is  tfs  own  reward,  or  Virtue  is  her  At  his  command  W  up-rooted  hUU  retired 

own  reward;  Time  maintains  cte  wonted  Eachtohuplaee:  they  heard  his  voice  amd  went 

pace,  or  Time  maintains  hie  wonted  pace.  Obeeqidoue:  heav*n  his  vxmted/aee  renew'd^ 

There  is  a  singular  advantage  in  this  And  iDtth/irethJlow^retehill  and  valley  mailed, 

liberty,  as  it  enables  ns  to  mark,  with  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi. 

a  peculiar  force,  the  distinction  between  See  also  ver.  64,  55,  of  the  same  book, 

the  severe  or  logical  style,  and  the  oma>  Here  all  things  are  personified  ;  the  hills 

mental  or  rhetorical     For  thus,  when  we  hear,  the  valleys  smile,  and  the  fisce   of 

speak  of  the  above  words,  and  of  all  others  heaven  is  renewed.    Suppose,  then,  the 

naturally  devoid  of  sex,  as  neuters,  we  poet  had  been  necessitated  by  the  laws  of 

speak  of  them  as  they  are,  and  as  becomes  a  his  language  to  have  said.  Each  hUl  re- 

logical  inquiry.    When  we  give  them  sex,  tir'd  to  its  placej  Heaven  renewed  its  wonied 

by  making  them  masculine  or  feminine,  Jbce ;  how  prosaic  and  lifeless  would  these 

they  are  from  thenceforth  personified  ;  are  neuters  have  appeared  ;  how  detrimental  to 

a  kind  of  intelligent  beings,  and  become,  as  the  prosopopeia  which  he  was  aiming  to  e»- 

such,  the  proper  ornaments  either  of  ifhe-  tablish !  In  this,  therefore,  he  was  happy, 

toric  or  of  poetry.  that  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  imposed 

Thus  Milton :  no  such  necessity ;  and  he  was  too  wise  a 

77/s  ihunder^  writer  to  impose  it  on  himself.     It  were  to 

Wing*d  tciihred Ughtning and  impetuous  rage^  be  wished  his  correctors  had  been  as  wise 

Perhaps  hafh  spent  his  sHia/ls.  on  their  parts. 

Par.  Lost,  I  174.  "  De  Ling.  Lat  1.  iv. 

The  poet,  having  just  before  called  the  *  The  reason  why  number  goes  no  lower 

hail  and  thunder,  **  God*8  ministers  of  ven-  is,  that  it  does  not  naturally  appertain  to 

geance,"  and  so  personified  them,  had  he  individuals ;  the  cause  of  which  see  before, 

afterwards  said   Us  shafts  for  his  shafts,  p.  128. 
would  have  destroyed  his  own  image,  and 
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here,   but  descends  to  every  individual,  however  diversified. 
And  so  much  for  sabsianiives,  properly  so  called. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OONCEBNma  SUBSTANTIVES  OV  THE  SBOONDABT  ORDEB. 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  secondary  race  of  substantives,  a 
race  quite  different  from  any  already  mentioned,  and  whose 
nature  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 

Every  object  which  presents  itself  to  the  senses  or  the  intel- 
lect, 18  either  then  perceived  for  the  first  time,  or  else  is  re- 
cognized as  having  been  perceived  before.  In  the  former  case  it 
is  called  an  object,  rrj^  irpforrjs  yvctxreto^^  ''of  the  first  knowled^e,^ 
or  acquaintance ; "  in  the  latter  it  is  called  an  objecti  tQ?  Sexrripa^ 
yy(&a€(D^,  '^  of  the  second  knowledge,'*^  or  acquaintance. 

Now  as  all  conversation  passes  between  particulars  or  indi- 
viduals, these  will  often  happen  to  be  reciprocally  objects  rij^ 
irpiinri^  yya><rea>9^  that  is  to  say,  ''  till  that  instant  unacquainted 
with  each  other.''^  What  then  is  to  be  done  i  How  shall  the 
speaker  address  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his  name?  or 
how  explain  himself  by  his  own  name,  of  which  the  other  is 
wholly  ignorant  I  Nouns,  as  they  have  been  described,  cannot 
answer  the  purpose.  The  first  expedient  upon  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  jd€l^t<:y  that  is,  ''pointing,  or  indication  by 
the  finger  or  hand,^^  some  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  ob- 
served, as  a  part  of  that  action  which  naturally  attends  our 
speaking.  But  the  authors  of  language  were  not  content  with 
this.  They  invented  a  race  of  words  to  supply  this  pointing ; 
which  words,  as  they  always  stood  for  substantives  or  nouns, 
were  characterized  by  the  name  of  avrfovvfiiaVy  or  "pronouns.*"^ 
These,  also,  they  distinguished  by  three  several  sorts,  calling 
them  pronouns  of  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  person, 
with  a  view  to  certain  distinctions,  which  may  be  explained  as 
follows. 

Suppose  the  parties  conversing  to  be  wholly  unacquainted, 
neither  name  nor  countenance  on  either  side  known,  and  the 

«  See  ApoQ.  de  Syntazi,  I.  i.  c  16.  p.  Synt  L  ii.  c.  5.  p.  106.    PiiBcian  geems  to 

4S  ;   L  iL  &  3.  p.  108.    Thus  Priacian:  ooDsider  them  so  peculiarly  destined  to  the 

InCereftt  autem  inter  demonstrationem  et  ezpresaiou  of  individuals,  that  he  does  not 

leladonem  hoc ;  quod  demonstratio,  inter-  say  they  supply  the  place  of  any  noun, 

fogationi  reddita,  pHmam  ix^niiionem  oft-  but  that  of  the  proper  name  only.     And 

tendit;  ^msfacit?  Ego:  relatio  veio  m-  this  undoubtedly  was  their  original,  and 

eumdum  eoffnUionem  s^^cat,  at,  /«,  de  still  is  their  true  and  natural  use.     Pro- 

fM»  jam  diaoL     Lib.   xii.  p.   936.    edit  nomen  est  pars  orationis,  quse  pro  nomine 

Putficbii.  proprio  uniuscajusque  accipitur.     Prise.  1. 

"  ''Eictiyo  oZy  iii^Ttfyvfxta,  rh  fiera  8ci|e«»5  xii.  Sc^  also  Apoll.  1.  iL  c  9.  p.  1 17,  1 18. 
^  ijfwpopSis  iurroyofiaCofAWoy     ApolL  de 
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subject  of  the  Gonvergation  to  be  the  speaker  himself.  Here,  to 
supply  the  place  of  pointing  by  a  word  of  equal  power,  they 
furnished  the  speaker  with  the  pronoun  /.  /  ^Drite^  I  say^  I 
desire^  &c/:  and  as  the  speaker  is  always  principal  with  respect 
to  his  own  discourse,  this  they  called,  for  that  reason,  the  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person. 

Again,  suppose  the  subject  of  the  conversation  to  be  the  party 
addressed.  Here,  for  similar  reasons,  they  invented  the  pronoun 
thou.  Thou  writesty  thou  walkesty  &c. :  and  as  the  party  ad- 
dressed is  next  in  dignity  to  the  speaker,  or  at  least  comes  next 
with  reference  to  the  discourse,  this  pronoun  they  therefore 
called  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  subject  of  conversation  neither  the  speaker 
nor  the  party  addressed,  but  some  third  object,  different  from 
both.  Here  they  provided  another  pronoun,  ffe^  ahe^  or  U; 
which,  in  distinction  to  the  two  former,  was  called  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person. 

And  thus  it  was  that  pronouns  came  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  respective  persons.'' 

As  to  number,  the  pronoun  of  each  person  has  it :  /  has  the 
plural  we^  because  there  may  be  many  speakers  at  once  of  the 
same  sentiment;  as  well  as  one,  who,  including  himself,  speaks 
the  sentiment  of  many.     Thou  has  the  plural  you^  because  a 

^  The  description  of  the  different  persons  Infmdwn^  regina^  jubea,  renomre  do- 

here  given  is  taken  from  Priscian,  who  lorem. 

took  it  from  Apollonius.    Personse  prono-  From   henceforward,  for  fifteen  hundred 

mintim  sunt  tres  ;  prima,  secunda,  tertia.  verses,  (though  she  he  all  that  time  the  party 

Prima  est,  cum  ipsa,  quae  loquitur,  de  se  addressed,)  we  hear  nothing  fnrther  of  thu 

pronuntiat ;  secunda,  cum  de  ea  pronunciat,  second  person,  a  variety  of  other  subjects 

ad  quam  directo  sermone  loquitur ;  tertia,  filling  up  the  narrative, 
cum  de  ea,  quae  nee  loquitur,  nee  ad  se        In  the  mean  time,  the  first  person  may 

directum  accipit  sermonem.    L.  xiL  p.  940.  be  seen  everywhere,  becanse  the  speaker 

Theodore  Oaza  gives  the  same  distinctions,  everywhere  is  himself  the  subject    They 

Xlp&Toy  {irp6<ronrov  K.)f  ntpl  iavrov  ^pdr  were  indeed  events,  as  he  says  himself, 
^ci  6  \iywy'  9eifT9po¥t  f  wepl  tou,  wphs  Qu^que  ipee  tniserrima  tfidi^ 

6if  6  \6yos'  rpirov,  f  wtpX  Mpov,    Qaz,  El  quorum  pars  magna  JuL 

Gram.  1.  iv.  p.  152.  Not  that  the  second  person  does  not  often 

This  account  of  persons  is  far  preferable  occur  in  the  course  of  this  narrative ;  but 

to  the  common  one,  which  makes  the  first  then  it  is  always  by  a  figure  of  speech, 

the  speaker,  the  second  the  party  addressed,  when  those,  who  by  their  absence  are  in 

and  the  third  the  subject     For  though  the  fiict  so  many  third  persons,  are  converted 

first  and  second  be  as  commonly  described,  into  second  persons  by  being  introduced  as 

one  the  speaker,  the  other  the  party  ad-  present     The  real  second  person  (Dido)  is 

dressed ;  yet  till  they  become  subjects  of  never  once  hinted, 
the  discourse  they  have  no  existence.  Again,        Thus  far  as  to  Viigil.    But  when  we 

as  to  the  third  person^s  being  the  subject,  read  Buclid,  we  find  neither  first  person  nor 

this  is  a  character  which  it  shares  in  com-  second  in  any  part  of  the  whole  work,  llie 

mon  with  both  the  other  persons,  and  which  reason  is,  that  neither  speaker  nor  party 

can  never,  therefore,  be  called  a  peculiarity  addressed  (in  which  light  we  may  always 

of  its  own.     To  explain  by  an  instance  or  view  the  writer  and  his  reader)  can  possibly 

two.   When  JEneas  begins  the  narrative  of  become  the  subject  of  pure  mathematics^ 

his  adventures,  the  second  person  imme-  nor  indeed  can  any  thing  else,  except  ab- 

diately  appears,  because  he  makes  Dido,  stract  quantity,  which  neither  speaks  itself, 

whom  he  addresses,  the  immediate  subject  nor  is  spoken  to  by  another, 
of  his  discourse. 
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q)eech  maj*  be  spoken  to  many,  as  well  as  to  one.  He  has  the 
plaral  they^  because  the  subject  of  discourse  is  often  many 
at  once. 

But  though  all  these  pronouns  have  number,  it  does  not 
appear  either  in  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  any  modem  language,  that 
those  of  the  first  and  second  person  carry  the  distinctions  of  sex. 
The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  speaker  and  hearer  being 
generally  present  to  each  other,  it  would  have  been  superfluous 
to  haye  marked  a  distinction  by  art,  which  from  nature  and 
even  dress  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  sides.  ^  But  this 
does  not  hold  with  respect  to  the  third  person,  of  whose  cha- 
racter and  distinctions  (including  sex  among  the  rest)  we  often 
know  no  more  than  what  we  learn  from  the  discourse.  And 
hence  it  is  that  in  most  languages  the  third  person  has  its 
genders,  and  that  even  English  (which  allows  its  adjectives  no 
genders  at  all)  has  in  this  pronoun  the  triple  distinction  of  Ke^ 
dksy  and  UJ 

Hence,  too,  we  see  the  reason  why  a  single  pronoun  to  each 
person,'  an  /  to  the  first,  and  a  thou  to  the  second,  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  all  the  purposes  of  speech.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  respect  to  the  third  person.  The  various  relations  of  the 
various  objects  exhibited  by  this  (I  mean  relations  of  near  and 
distant,  present  and  absent,  same  and  different,  definite  and 
indefinite,  &c.)  made  it  necessary  that  here  there  shotdd  not  be 
one,  but  many  pronouns,  such  as  he^  this^  ihoitj  other^  <3(ny, 
dome^  &c. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  all  these  words  do  not 
always  appear  as  pronoans.  When  they  stand  by  themselves, 
and  represent  some  noun,  (as  when  we  say.  This  is  virtue,  or 
heucTiKw^  ^'  give  me  that^)  then  are  they  pronouns.  But  when 
they  are  associated  to  some  noun,  (as  when  we  say,  this  habit 
is  virtue ;  or  Set/cr^xS?,  ^'  that  man  defrauded  me,^)  then  as  they 
supply  not  the  place  of  a  noun,  but  only  serve  to  ascertain  one, 

'  DemoDstmtio  ipn  secum  genus  osten-  bignous  lentence,  he  cansed  him  to  destroy 

^it.     Prisdan.  L  ziL  p.  942.    See  ApolL  Atm,  we  are  told,  with  the  proper  distino- 

de  Syntax.  L  ii  c.  7.  p.  109.  tions,  that  the  caused  him  to  destroy  it. 

J  The  utility  of  this  distinction  may  be  Then  we  know  with  certainty  what  before 

better  foond  in  supposing  it  away.     Sap-  we  could  not:  that  the  promoter  was  the 

poae,  for  example,  we  should  read  in  history  woman  ;  that  her  instrument  was  the  hero ; 

these  words:  ^He  caused  him  to  destroy  and  that  the  subject  of  their  cruelty  was 

him,**  and  that  we  were  to  be  informed  the  the  unfortunate  dty. 

he^  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  stood  each  '  Quseritur  tamen  cur  prima  quidem  per- 

time  for  something  difierent ;  that  is  to  say,  eona  et  secunda  singula  pronomina  habeant, 

for  a  man,  for  a  woman,  and  for  a  city,  tertiam  vero  sex  diversss  indicent  voces? 

whose  names  were  Alexander,  Thais,  and  Ad  quod  respondendum  est,  quod  prima 

Persepolis.    Taking  the  pronoun  in   this  quidem  et  secunda  persona  ideo  non  egent 

manner,  divested  of  its  genders,  how  would  diversis  vocibus,  quod    semper  pnesentes 

It  appear  which  was  destroyed,  which  was  inter  se  sunt,  et  demonstiativae  ;  tertia  vero 

the  desitroyer,  and  which  the  cause  that  persona  mode  deraonstrativa  est,  ut,  hie, 

-moved  to  the  destruction  ?     But  there  are  iste ;  modo  relativa,  ut,  is,  ipse,  &c.     Pris- 

not  such  doubts,  when  we  hear  the  gendere  cian.  L  xii.  p.  933. 
^tingniahed ;   i^hen,  instead  of  the  am- 
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they  fall  rather  into  the  species  of  definitives  or  articles.  That 
there  is,  indeed,  a  near  relation  between  pronouns  and  articles, 
the  old  grammarians  have  all  acknowledged,  and  some  words  it 
has  been  doubtful  to  which  class  to  refer.  The  best  rule  to 
distinguish  them  is  this :  the  genuine  pronoun  always  stands  by 
itself,  assuming  the  power  of  a  noun,  and  supplying  its  place ; 
the  genuine  article  never  stands  by  itself,  but  appears  at  all 
times  associated  to  something  else,  requiring  a  noun  for  its 
support,  as  much  as  attributives  or  adjectives.'^ 

As  to  the  coalescence  of  these  pronouns,  it  is  as  follows.  The 
first  or  second  will,  either  of  them,  by  themselves,  coalesce  with 
the  third,  but  not  with  each  other.  For  example,  it  is  good 
sense,  as  well  as  good  grammar,  to  say  in  any  language,  /  am 
he^  Thon  art  he ;  but  we  cannot  say,  /  am  thoUy  nor  Thou  art  L 
The  reason  is,  there  is  no  absurdity  for  the  speaker  to  be  the 
subject  also  of  the  discourse,  as  when  we  say,  /  am  he ;  or  for 
the  person  addressed,  as  when  we  say,  Thou  art  he.  But  for 
the  same  person,  in  the  same  circumstances,  to  be  at  once  the 
speaker  and  the  party  addressed,  this  is  impossible;  and  so, 
therefore,  is  the  coalescence  of  the  first  and  second  person. 

And  now,  perhaps,  we  have  seen  enough  of  pronouns,  to  per- 
ceive how  they  differ  from  other  substantives.  The  others  are 
primary,  these  are  their  substitutes ;  a  kind  of  secondary  race, 
which  were  taken  in  aid,  when,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,*^ 

*  T^  IkpBpov  fierh,  iySftaro^^  Ktd  ^  &Krd0-  merantes,  finitos  ea  articalos  appellabant ; 
yvfda  kin*  iv6fjMTOs :  *^  the  article  stands  ipsos  autem  articulos,  quibus  nos  caremns, 
with  a  noun,  but  the  pronoun  stands  for  a  infinites  articulos  dicebent  Vel,  at  alii 
noun.^  ApoL  L  i.  c.  3.  p.  22.  Airrh  oZw  dicunt,  articulos  connumerabant  pronomi- 
rh  fkpBpoj  T7\s  irphs  rh  iySfJLura  crvyaprif  nibus,  et  articulaiia  eos  pronomina  Tocar 
<r«c»f  hirwrriyni^  tts  r^r  vwrrrveyii4yriv  bant,  &a  Pris.  1.  i.  p.  574.  Varro,  speak- 
&i^<»yv/Jay/icrairf«Tcv**  now  articles  them-  ing  of  quiaque  and  hic^  calls  them  both 
selves,  when  they  quit  their  connexion  articles,  the  first  indefinite,  the  second 
with  nouns,  pass  into  such  pronoun  as  is  definite.  De  Ling.  Lat  L  viL  See  also  L 
proper  upon  the  occasion.**  Ibid.  Again,  iz.  p.  132.  Vossius,  indeed,  in  his  Ana- 
Oray  rh  AfiB^y  fiii  fur^  M/mtos  vapor  logia,  (L  i.  c.  1.)  opposes  this  doctiine, 
Xofifidyrirai,  iroiiiffrrrau  8i  (r^yra^ty  oy6-  b^uae  hie  ha|  not  the  same  power  with 
fAaros  iiv  irpo€icT€6flfit6a,  iK  rdayis  ^dyiciis  the  Greek  article,  6,  But  he  did  not  enough 
tls  kyrttyvfjiiay  /trroXii^O^o'crai,  cifyc  obx  attend  to  the  ancient  writers  on  this  subject 
iyyiy6fi€yoy  /ifcr*  iy6fiaTos  9vydfjLti  &yr2  who  considered  all  words  as  articles,  which 
iy6fMros  irof  c\^4»0i| :  **"  when  the  article  is  being  associated  to  nouns  (and  not  stand- 
assumed  without  the  noun,  and  has  (as  we  ing  in  their  place)  served  in  any  nuumer 
explained  before)  the  same  syntax  which  to  ascertain  and  determine  their  signi^ca- 
the  noon  has,  it  must  of  absolute  necessity  tion. 

be  admitted  for  a  pronoun,  because  it  ap-  *>  See  these  reasons  at  the  beginning  of 

pears  without  a  noun,  and  yet  is  in  power  this  chapter,  of  which  reasons  the  principal 

assumed  for  one.**  Ejusd.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  113;  one  is,  that  '^no  noun,  properly  bo  called, 

1.  i.  c.  45.  p.  96,    Inter  pronomina  et  arti-  implies  its  own  presence.    It  is  therefore  to 

culos  hoc  interest,  quod  pronomina  ea  pu-  ascertain  such  presence,  that  the  pronoun  is 

tantur,  quae,  cum  sola  sint,  vioem  nominis  taken  in  aid ;  and  hence  it  is  it  becomes 

complent,  ut  ^uw,  tile,  isU :  articuli  vero  equivalent  to  8€i|ts,  that  is,  to  pointing  or 

cum    pronominibus,   aut    nominibus,   aut  indication  by  the  finger.**    It  is  worth  re- 

participiis  adjunguntur.    Donat  Oram.  p.  marking  in  that  verse  of  Persius, 

1753.  Sed  pulckrum  ed  digiio  mamdrarif  et  dkier^ 

Priscian,  speaking  of  the  Stoics,  says  as  hie  etA^ 

follows :  Axticulis  autem  pronomina  connu-  how  the  SctS^is  and  the  pronoUn  are  intn^ 
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the  others  could  not  be  used.  Itis*  moreoyer,  by  means  of  these, 
and  of  articles,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  that  '^  language, 
though  in  itself  only  significant  of  general  ideas,  is  brought  down 
to  denote  that  infinitude  of  particulars  which  are  for  ever 
arising,  and  ceasing  to  be.^  But  more  of  this  hereafter,  in  a 
proper  place. 

As  to  the  three  orders  of  pronouns  already  mentioned,  they 
may  be  called  prepositive,  as  may,  indeed,  all  substantives,  bo^ 
cause  they  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a  sentence, 
without  having  reference  to  any  thing  previous.  But  besides 
those  there  is  another  pronoun,  (in  Qreek  &9,  oo-tk'^  in  Latin, 
Qui  ;  in  English,  Who^  Which^  That^)  a  pronoun  having  a 
character  peculiar  to  itself,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows. 

Suppose  I  was  to  say, "  Light  is  a  body,  Light  moves  with  great 
celerity.^  These  would  apparently  be  two  distinct  sentences. 
Suppose,  instead  of  the  second  light,  I  were  to  place  the  preposi- 
tive pronoun  it^  and  say,  Light  is  a  body ;  it  moves  with  great 
celerity ;  the  sentences  would  still  be  distinct  and  two.  But  if 
I  add  a  connective,  (as  for  example  an  and^)  saying,  Light  is  a 
body,  and  it  moves  with  great  celerity ;  I  then  by  connexion 
make  the  two  into  one,  a.  by  cementing  many  stones  I  make 
one  wall. 

Now  it  is  in  the  united  powers  of  a  connective  and  another 
pronoim,  that  we  may  see  the  force  and  character  of  the  pronoun 
here  treated.  Thus,  therefore,  if  in  the  place  of  and  U^  we  sub- 
stitute Ihai^  or  which^  saying  Light  is  a  body,  which  moves  with 
great  celerity ;  the  sentence  still  retains  its  unity  and  perfection, 
and  becomes  if  possible  more  compact  than  before.  We  may, 
with  just  reason,  therefore,  call  this  pronoun  the  subjunctive,  be- 
cause it  cannot  (like  the  prepositive)  introduce  an  original  sen- 

daced  togetlier,  and  made  to  cooperate  to  «  The  Oieeks,  it  must  be  confeaaed,  call 

the  iame  end.  this  pronoun  droTflucTuc^y  ipBpow,  **the  sub- 

Sinnetimei,  by  virtue  of  8ci|(9,  the  pro-  junctive  article."    Yet,  aa  it  thould  seem, 

nonn  of  the  tMrd  person  stands  for  the  this  is  but  an  improper  appellation.    Apol- 

first.  lonios,  when  he  compares  it  to  the  xporait- 

QwmI  »  muUUbus  parvet^  wU  hie  quoque  ruc^,  or  true  *^  prepositiTe  article,"  not  only 

Miles.  confesses  it  to  differ,  as  being  expressed  by 

That  is,  *^  I  also  will  be  a  soldier,"  a  different  word,  and  having  a  different 

Tibul.1.  ii  el.  6.  v.  7.    See  Yulpius.  place  in  every  sentence ;  but  in  syntax,  he 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  even  in  adds,  it  is  wholly  different    De  Syntax,  LL 

epistolary  correspondence,  and  indeed  in  c  43.  p.  91.   Theodore  Oasa  acknowledges 

aU  kinds  of  writiog,  where  the  pronouns  /  the  same,  and  therefore  adds,  tBtv  V^  koI 

and  you  make  their  appearance,  there  is  a  oZ  tcvpUfs  &r  «li|  ipOpov  ravri :  ^'  for  these 

sort  of  implied  presence,  which  they  are  reasons  this  (meaning  the  subjunctive)  cau" 

supposed  to  indicate,  though  the  parties  are,  not  properly  be  an  article."  And  just  before 

in  tact,  at  ever  so  great  a  distance.     And  he  says,  tcvplots  yt  fi^y  lip$pw  rh  wportuc- 

hence  the  rise  of  tluit  distinction  in  Apol-  ruc6¥ :  ^  however,  properly  speaking,  it  is 

lonios,  riis  i/ukr  r»v  injfecfv  tlvai  8ci|fif,  the    prepositive    is    the   article."     Gram. 

Tc^  ^  rod  yovf  **  that  some  indications  are  Introd.  1.  iv.     The  latins,  therefore,  have 

ocular,  and  some  are  mental"    De  Syntaxi,  undoubtedly  done  better  in  ranging  it  with 

L  ii  c  3.  p.  104.  the  pronouna. 
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tence,  but  only  serves  to  subjoin  one  to  some  other  which  ia 
previous.** 

The  application  of  this  subjunctive,  like  the  other  pronouns, 
is  universal.  It  may  be  the  substitute  of  all  kinds  of  substan- 
tives, natural,  artificial,  or  abstract ;  as  well  as  general,  special, 
or  particular.  We  may  say,  the  animal^  whiehy  &c.;  the  man^ 
tohom^  &c.;  the  ship^  which^  &c.;  Alexander^  toho^  &c.;  Bu- 
cephalus^ thdty  &c. ;  mrtue^  which^  &c.  &c. 

Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  substitute  of  all  the  other  pronouns, 
and  is  of  course,  therefore,  expressive  of  all  three  persons.  Thus 
we  say,  /,  who  now  read,  have  near  finished  this  chapter ;  thou^ 
who  now  readest ;  he^  who  now  readeth,  &c.  &c. 

And  thus  is  this  subjunctive  truly  a  pronoun  from  its  sub- 
stitution, there  being  no  substantive  existing,  in  whose  place  it 
may  not  stand.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  other  pronouns  by  this  peculiar,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
substitute,  but  withal  a  connective." 

^  Hence  we  aee  why  the  pronoun  here  cedent  noon,  which  is  capable  of  being  ap- 

mentioned  is  always  necessarily  the  part  of  plied  to  many  subjects,  and  by  connecting 

some   complex   sentence,  which    sentence  to  it  a  new  sentence,  of  necessity  assumes 

contains,  either  expressed  or  understood,  a  new  verb  also.    And  hence  it  is  that  the 

two  verbs  and  two  nominatives.  words,  '  the  grammarian  came,  ccAo  dia- 

Thus  in  that  verse  of  Horace,  cours^*  form  in  power  neariy  the  same 

Qui  tMtueiu  vwU^  liber  mihi  non  erii  sentence,  as  if  we  were  to  say,  *"  the  gran»- 

tmquam,  marian  came,  and  discoursed.*  ^    ApolL  de 

JOe  non  erU  Uher  is  one  sentence,  qui  m&-  Syntaxi,  1.  i.  c  43.  p.  92.    See  also  an  in- 

tuena  vimt  is  another.     Ule  and  qui  are  genious  French  treatise,  called  Orammaire 

the  two  nominatives,  erit'and  mvU  the  two  Generale  et  Raisonnde,  c  9. 

verbs,  and  so  in  all  other  instances.  The  Latins,  in  their  structure  of  this 

The  following  passage  from  Apollonius  subjunctive,  seem  to  have  well  represented 

(though  somewhat  corrupt  in  more  places  its  compound  nature  of  part  pronoun  and 

than  one)  will  serve  to  shew  whence  the  part  connective,  in  forming  their  qui  and 

above  speculations  are  taken.  Th  twrtutri-  quia  from  que  and  it,  or  (if  we  go  with 

'Uhv  ip$poy  M  finiM  tSiow  ^4prrm,  <rvrS#-  Scaliger  to  the  Greek)  from  kcU  and  dst 

9ffA4yoy  9id  r^s  kytufMpas  r^  'wpoKtifUv^  kcX  and  6.    ScaLde  Cans.  Ling.  Lat.  c  127. 

h¥6fAari*  KcH  itntvOty  &irXoGy  ?i&yoy  oh  Homer  also  expresses  the  force  of  this 

mpurrdyu  kotA   r^v  r&y  96o  fvifidruy  Bubjimctive,  pronoun  or  article,  by  help  of 

a^vTo^iy  {\4y«f  r^y  iy  r^  MfAtvriy  Koi  the  prepositive  and  a  connective,  exaetly 

r^y  iy  uih-f  t^  ff^pv)  ^*P  "^^i^  rap€(-  consonant  to  the  theory  here  established. 

TCTo  r^  KAI  ffvyZitriA^,    Kotyhy  fihy  (lege  See  Iliad,  A.'ver.  270,  553.  N.  571.  IL  54, 

TO  KAI  yitp  KOtyhy  fiiy)  irap€\dtifiayf  rh  157,  158. 

6yofM  rh  rpoKtifAtyoy,  (r6fxir\ticoy  3^  trtpoy  *  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  may  not 
\6yoy  irdyrtts  koX  trtpoy  ^fia  mptXd/tr  be  improper  to  remark,  that  in  the  Greek 
/Bore,  Kol  oUrta  rh,  rapty4ytro  6  ypafifutri-  and  Latin  tongues  the  two  principal  pro- 
nhSf  6s  9i€\e^dro,  3ukc^c<  rhy  atnhy  &iro-  nouns,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  and  second 
rcXci  rod  (fors.  r^)  6  ypofi/iariKhs  irapo-  person,  the  ego  and  the  At,  are  implied  in 
yiytro,  kcU  3<cXc|aro.  **  The  subjunctive  the  very  form  of  the  verb  itself  ypd^v^ 
article  (that  is,  the  pronoun  here  men-  ypa^iSy  scribe,  scribis,)  and  are  for  that 
tioned)  is  applied  to  a  verb  of  its  own,  and  reason  never  expressed,  unless  it  be  to  mark 
yet  is  connected  withal  to  the  antecedent  a  contradistinction  ;  such  as  in  Virgil, 
noun.  Hence  it  can  never  serve  to  con-  Noe  patriam  Jugimua ;  tu,  TVifyrs,  lentma 
stitute  a  simple  sentence,  by  reason  of  the  t»  umbra 
syntax  of  the  two  verbs ;  I  mean,  that  which  Formoeam  reeonare  daces,  &c. 
respects  the  noun  or  antecedent,  and  that  This,  however,  is  true  wi£h  respect  only  to 
which  respects  the  article  or  relative.  The  the  casus  rectus,  or  nominitive  of  these  pro- 
same,  too,  follows  as  to  the  conjunction  nouns,  but  not  with  respect  to  their  oblique 
oMd,    This  copulative  assumes  the  ante-  cases,  which  must  always  be  added,  because 
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And  now  to  conclude  what  we  have  said  concerning  gub- 
stantives.  All  sabstantiyes  are  either  primary  or  secondary; 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  a  language  more  familiar  and 
known,  are  either  nouns  or  pronouns.  The  nouns  denote  sub- 
stances, and  those  either  natural,  artificial,  or  abstract.^  They 
moreover  denote  things  either  general,  or  special,  or  particular. 
The  pronouns,  their  substitutes,  are  either  prepositive  or  sub- 
jonctive.  The  prepositive  is  distinguished  into  three  orders, 
called  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  person.  The  sub- 
junctive includes  the  powers  of  all  those  three,  having  super- 
added, as  of  its  own,  the  peculiar  force  of  a  connective. 

Having  done  with  substantives,  we  now  proceed  to  attribu- 
tives. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GONGERNING  ATTRIBITTIVES. 

Attrtbutives  are  all  those  principal  words,  that  denote  attri- 
butes, considered  as  attributes.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
words  blaci^  iffhUe^  greats  Utile,  wtse,  eloquent^  toritetky  torotey 
foriiinffy  &c.* 

though  we  see  the  ego  in  <Mmo^  and  the  te  quired  the  name  of  ^icXmired,  that  i8,*'Iean- 

m  amagy  we  lee  not  the  fe  or  am  in  amat  ing  or  inclining  pronouns.^    The  Greeks, 

or  amaKt,  too,  had  in  the  first  person,  ifuw,  iftoL  4/j^f 

Tet  even  these  oblique  cases  appear  in  a  for  contradistinctiTes,  and  /lov,  fuly  fu^  for 

diflSuent  manner,  according  as  they  mark  enclitics.    And  hence  it  was  that  Apol- 

contndistiBction,  or  not.     If  they  contra-  lonins  contended,  that  in  the  passage  above 

distisgnish,  then  are  they  commonly  placed  quoted  firom  the  first  Iliad,  we  should  read 

at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  iroxSa  8'  iftol^  for  irauda  9h  fuli,  on  account 

befisw  the  yerb,  or  leading  substantiye.  of  the  contradistinction  which  there  occurs 

Thus  Viigil :  between  the  Grecians  and  Chryses.     See 

Quid  Theteckt  magmun  Apoll.  de  Syntaxi,  L  i.  c  3.  p.  20  ;  I  iL  c 

(^ntatwrmnAladenl  Etjm genus ab  2.  p.  102, 103. 

•Abce  ftmuno.  This  diversity  between   the  contradie* 

Thns  Homer:  tinctive  pronouiu  and  the  enclitic,  is  not 

*^liv  fthf  $€o\  Soicy  .....  unknown    even    to  the    English    tongue. 

UojSa  d^  BfOI  X^oTC  ^(\tyy.      'lA.  A  When  we  say,  Owe  me  content^  the  me  in 

Where  the  i^/ur  and  the  ful  stand,  as  con-  this  case  is  a  perfect  enclitic  But  when  we 

tndiBtinguished,  and  both  have  precedence  say.  Give  ms  content^  Give  him  his  thou' 

of  their  respective  verbs,  the   vfuv  even  sands,  the  me  and  him  are  no  enclitics, 

leading  the  whole  sentence.     In  other  in-  but  as  they  stand  in  opposition,  assume  an 

itanees,  these  pronouns  commonly  take  their  accent  of  their  own,  and  so  become  the  true 

place  behind  the  verb,  as  may  be  seen  in  hpOotrovovfUvtu. 
examples  everywhere  obvious.     The  Greek  ^       '  See  before,  p.  128. 

iangoage  went  further  stilL     When   the  s  In  the  above  list  of  words  are  included 

ohtiqne  case  of  these  pronouns  happened  to  what  grammarians  called  adjectives,  verba, 

contrndistinguish,  they  assumed  a  peculiar  and  participles,  inasmuch  as  all  of  them 

accent  of  tl^ir  own,  which  gave  them  the  equally  denote  the  attributes  of  substance, 

name  of  6p$oToyov/i4ytu,  or  **  pronouns  up-  Hence  it  is,  that  as  they  are  all  firom  their 

rightly  accented.^    When  they  marked  no  very  nature  the  predicates  in  a  proposition, 

•och  opposition,  they  not  only  took  their  (being  all  predicated  of  some  subject  or  sub> 

plaoe  behind  the  verb,  but  even  gave  it  stance,  Sn&w  is  tohUe,  Cicero  writethj  &c.) 

their  accent,  and   (as  it   were)   inclined  hence  I  say  the  appellation  piifM  or  verb  is 

themselves  upon  it.    And  hence  they  ac-  employed  by  logicians  in  an  extended  sense 
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However,  previotisly  to  these,  and  to  every  other  possible 
attribute,  whatever  a  thing  may  be,  whether  black  or  white, 
square  or  round,  wise  or  eloquent,  writing  or  thinking,  it  must 
first  of  necessity  exist,  before  it  can  possibly  be  any  thing  else. 
For  existence  mav  be  considered  as  an  universal  genus,  to  which 
all  things  of  all  kinds  are  at  all  times  to  be  referred.  The  verbs, 
therefore,  which  denote  it,  claim  precedence  of  all  others,  as 
being  essential  to  the  very  being  of  every  proposition,  in  which 
they  may  still  be  found,  either  expressed,  or  by  implication; 
expressed,  as  when  we  say,  The  stm  ig  bright ;  by  implication, 
as  when  we  say,  The  sun  rises,  which  means,  when  resolved,  The 
sun  is  rising!" 

The  verbs,  w,  growethy  hecometh,  est,  fit,  virapx^t  i<rrlf 
iri\€i,  ylyverat^y  are  all  of  them  used  to  express  this  general 
genus.  The  Latins  have  called  them  verba  substantiva,  ''  verbs 
substantive,^^  but  the  Greeks  jii]fiara  vTrapKrixa,  "  verbs  of 
existence ;  ^^  a  name  more  apt,  as  being  of  greater  latitude,  and 
comprehending  equally  as  well  attribute,  as  substance.  The 
principal  of  those  verbs,  and  which  we  shall  particularly  here 
consider,  is  the  verb  itrrl,  est,  is. 

Now  all  existence  is  either  absolute  or  qualified :  absolute,  as 
when  we  say,  B  is;  qualified,  as  when  we  say,  B is  an  ammai ; 
B  is  black,  is  round,  &;c. 

With  respect  to  this  difference,  the  verb  is  can  by  itself 
express  absolute  existence,  but  never  the  qualified,  without 
subjoining  the  particular  form,  because  the  forms  of  existence 
being  in  number  infinite,  if  the   particular  form  be  not  ex- 

{pressed,  we  cannot  know  which  is  intended.  And  hence  it 
bllows,  that  when  {«  only  serves  to  subjoin  some  such  form,  it 
has  little  more  force  than  that  of  a  mere  ajssertion.  It  is  under 
the  same  character,  that  it  becomes  a  latent  part  in  every  other 
verb,  by  expressing  that  assertion  which  is  one  of  their  es- 
sentials. Thus,  as  was  observed  just  before,  riseth  means,  is 
rising ;  writeth,  is  writing. 

Again :  as  to  existence  in  general,  it  is  either  mutable,  or  im- 
mutable :  mutable,  as  in  the  objects  of  sensation ;  immutable, 
as  in  the  objects  of  intellection  and  science.  Now  mutable 
objects  exist  all  in  time,  and  admit  the  several  distinctions  of 
present,  past,  and  future.  But  immutable  objects  know  no  such 
distinctions,  but  rather  stand  opposed  to  all  things  temporary. 

to  denote  them  alL    Thus  Ammoniua,  ex-  casion,  it  Tory  pertinent  to  the  pfoaeat. 

I^auuDg  the  reason  why  Aristotle  in  his  Non  dectinatio,  sed  proprietas  ezcat&enda 

tract  De  Inteipretatione  calls  AevK^f  a  est  significationis.  LiU  ii.  p.  576.    And  in 

verb,  tells  us,  irmror  (^om^v,  Karriyopo^^  another  place  he  says,  Non  similitudo  de- 

^vop  Upop  iy  TpoTturti   Totowraift  f^fM  dinationis  onmimodo  conjungit  vei  disoenut 

icaA€i(r0cu»  **  that  every  sound  articulate,  partes  orationis  inter  se,  sed  vie  ipains  li^* 

that  forms  the  predicate  in  a  proposition,  is  nificationis.   Lib.  xiiL  p.  970. 

caOed  a  verb,**  p.  24.  edit  Yen.    Priscian*s  ^  See  Metaphys.  Aristot  1.  v.  o.  7.  edit 

observatioii,  though  made  on  another  oo-  Du-Yall. 
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And  heace  two  different  significations  of  the  substantive  verb 
ft,  according  as  it  denotes  mutable,  or  immutable  being. 

For  example,  if  we  say.  This  aranffe  is  ripe^  is  meaneth,  that 
it  esBisUth  so  now  at  this  present,  in  opposition  to  past  time, 
when  it  was  green,  and  to  fixture  time,  when  it  will  be  rotten. 

Bat  if  we  say^  The  diameter  of  the  square  is  ineommensuraile 
with  its  side^  we  do  not  intend  by  is,  that  it  is  incommensur- 
able now,  haying  been  formerly  commensurable,  or  being  to  bo- 
come  so  hereafter ;  on  the  contrary,  we  intend  that  perfection  of 
existence  to  which  time  and  its  distuictions  are  utterly  unknown. 
It  is  under  the  same  meaning  we  employ  this  rerb,  when  we  say. 
Truth  is,  or,  God  is.  The  opposition  is  not  of  time  present  to 
other  times,  but  of  necessary  existence  to  all  temporary  ex- 
istence whateyer.'  And  so  much  for  verbs  of  existence,  com- 
monly called  verbs  substantive. 

We  are  now  to  descend  to  the  common  herd  of  attributives, 
such  as  blaei  and  white,  to  ttrite,  to  speak,  to  walk,  &c. ;  among 
which,  when  compared  and  opposed  to  each  other,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  distinctions  appears  to  be  this.  Some,  by  being 
joined  to  a  proper  substantive,  make,  without  further  help,  a  per- 
fect assertive  sentence ;  while  the  rest,  though  otherwise  perfect, 
are  in  this  respect  deficient. 

To  explain  by  an  example.  When  we  say,  Cicero  eloquent, 
Cicero  wise,  these  are  imperfect  sentences,  though  they  denote 
a  sabstance  and  an  attribute.  The  reason  is,  that  they  want  an 
assertion,  to  shew  that  such  attribute  appertains  to  such  sub- 
stance. We  must  therefore  call  in  the  help  of  an  assertion 
elsewhere,  an  is,  or  a  was,  to  complete  the  sentence,  saying, 
Cicero  is  wise,  Cicero  was  eloquent.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
say,  Cicero  writeth,  Cicero  walketh,  in  instances  like  these  there 
is  no  such  occasion,  because  the  words  writeth  and  walieth 
imply  in  their  own  form  not  an  attribute  only,  but  an  assertion 
likewise.  Hence  it  is  they  may  be  resolved,  the  one  into  is  and 
writing,  the  other  into  is  and  walking. 

Now  all  those  attributives  which  have  this  complex  power  of 
denoting  both  an  attribute  and  an  assertion,  make  that  species 
of  words  which  grammarians  call  verbs.  If  we  resolve  this 
comjJex  power  into  its  distinct  parts,  and  take  the  attribute 
alone  without  the  assertion^  then  have  we  participles.  All  other 
attributives,  besides  the  two  species  before,  are  included  to- 
gether in  the  general  name  of  adjectives. 


i  Com  enim  didmiis,  Dem  est,  non  enm  rignificat,  tale  ett,  tanqnam  d  dkamua^ 

didmat  muie  «*«,  Bed  tantam  m  suUtcut-  mmo  esL    Qnare   cum    dicimos    etM,    ut 

Ua  MM,  nt  hoc  ad  immntalnlitatem  potius  sabstaotiain  designemug,  simpliciter  eU  ad- 

anlwtaiitise,  qaam  ad  ternpus  aliquod  refer-  dimus ;  cum  vero  ita  ut  aliquid  pneaeiiB 

atar.  Si  autem  dicimua,  dies  est,  ad  nullam  significetur,  lecandum  tempos.     Boetb.  ^  in 

diet  Babstantiam  pertinet,  nisi  tantam  ad  lib.  de  Inteipr.  p.  307.  See  also  Plat.  Tim. 

temporia  eoaathationem ;  hoc  enim,  quod  p.  37,  38.  edit  Senani 
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And  thus  it  is,  that  all  attributives  are  either  verbs,  partici- 
ples, or  adjectives. 

Besides  the  distinctions  above  mentioned,  there  are  others 
which  deserve  notice.  Some  attributes  have  their  essence  in 
motion ;  such  are  to  walk^  to  fly^  to  strike,  to  live.  Others  have 
it  in  the  privation  of  motion ;  such  are  to  stop,  to  rest,  to  cease, 
to  die.  And,  lastly,  others  have  it  in  subjects  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  either  motion  or  its  privation ;  such  are  the 
attributes  of  grecU  and  little,  white  and  blaci,  wise  and  foolish, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  several  quantities  and  qualities  of  all  things. 
Now  these  last  are  adjectives ;  those  which  denote  motions,  or 
their  privation,  are  either  verbs  or  participles. 

And  this  circumstance  leads  to  a  further  distinction,  which 
may  be  explained  as  follows.  That  all  motion  is  in  time,  and 
therefore,  wherever  it  exists,  implies  time  as  its  concomitant,  is 
evident  to  all,  and  requires  no  proving.  But,  besides  this,  all 
rest  or  privation  of  motion  implies  time  likewise.  For  how  can 
a  thing  be  said  to  rest  or  stop,  by  being  in  one  place  for  one 
instant  only!  So,  too,  is  that  thing,  which  moves  with  the 
greatest  velocity.^  To  stop,  therefore,  or  rest,  is  to  be  in  one 
place  for  more  than  one  instant ;  that  is  to  say,  during  an  ex- 
tension between  two  instants,  and  this  of  course  gives  us  the  idea 
of  time.  As  therefore  motions  and  their  privation  imply  time 
as  their  concomitant,  so  verbs,  which  denote  them,  come  to 
denote  time  also.*  And  hence  the  origin  and  use  of  tenses, 
'^  which  are  so  many  different  forms  assigned  to  each  verb,  to 
shew,  without  altering  its  principal  meaning,  the  various  times 
in  which  such  meaning  may  exist."  Thus  scHhU,  seripsit, 
scripserat,  and  seribet,  denote  all  equally  the  attribute,  to  write, 
while  the  difference  between  them  is,  that  they  denote  writing 
in  different  times. 

Should  it  be  asked,  whether  time  itself  may  not  become,  upon 
occasion,  the  verbis  principal  signification ;  it  is  answered.  No. 
And  this  appears,  because  the  same  time  may  be  denoted  by 
different  verbs,  (as  in  the  words  writeth  and  speaketh,)  and  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  same  verb,  (as  in  the  words  toriteth  and 
fcrote,)  neither  of  which  could  happen,  were  time  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  concomitant.  Add  to  this,  that  when  words 
denote  time,  not  collaterally,  but  principally,  they  cease  to  be 
verbs,  and  become  either  adjectives  or  substantives.     Of  the 

I'  Thus  Proclus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  a  verb :  ^nfta  Z4  iari  rh  irpoa<nifMufw 

treatise  concerning  motion:    Hpcftovy  icrX  XP^^^^^  **^  ^^^^  ^^  something,  which  sig- 

rh  irp6T9pov  Ktd  €impov  iv  r^  aiVr^  ror^  nifies  time  over  and  above,**  (for  such  is  the 

hvf  Kol  airh^  ical  rk  fi4pri :  ^  That  thing  is  force  of  the  preposition  frp6fj)   If  it  should 

at  rest,  which  for  a  time  prior  and  subse-  be  asked,  Over  and  above  what  ?    It  may 

quent  is  in  the  same  place,  both  itself,  and  be  answered.  Over  and  above  its  principal 

its  parts.*  signification,  which  is  to  denote  some  mov- 

'  The  ancient   authors   of   dialectic  or  ing  and  energizing  attribute.     See  Arist. 

logic  have  well  described  this  property,  de  Interpret  c  3.  together  with  his  com» 

The  following  is  part  of  their  definition  of  mcntators  Ammonius  and  Boethius, 
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adjectiTe  kind  are  iiniefyy  yearly,  daily,  hourly,  &c.;  of  the 
sabstantive  kind  are  time,  year,  day,  hour,  &c. 

The  most  obyions  division  of  time  is  into  present,  past,  and 
fiitnre,  nor  is  any  language  complete  whose  verbs  have  not 
tenses  to  mark  these  distinctions.  But  we  may  go  still  further. 
Time  past  and  future  are  both  infinitely  extended.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  universal  time  past  we  may  assume  many  particular 
tunes  past,  and  in  universal  time  future,  many  particular  times 
fbture ;  some  more,  some  less  remote,  and  corresponding  to  each 
other  under  different  relations.  Even  present  time  itself  is  not 
exempt  from  these  differences,  and  as  necessarily  implies  some 
degree  of  extension,  as  does  every  given  line,  however  minute. 

Here,  then,  we  are  to  seek  for  the  reason  which  first  intro- 
duced into  language  that  variety  of  tenses.  It  was  not,  it 
seems,  enough  to  denote  indefinitely  (or  by  aorists)  mere  present, 
past,  or  ftiture,  but  it  was  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  to 
define  with  more  precision  what  kind  of  past,  present,  or  future. 
And  hence  the  multiplicity  of  futures,  preterites,  and  even 
present  tenses,  with  which  all  languages  are  found  to  abound, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  our  ideas. 

However,  as  the  knowledge  of  tenses  depends  on  the  theorjr 
of  time,  and  this  is  a  subject  of  no  mean  speculation,  we  shall 
reserve  it  by  itself  for  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CONCERNING  TIME  AND  TENSES. 

Time  and  space  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  both  of 
them  by  nature  things  continuous,  and  as  such  they  both  of 
them  imply  extension.  Thus  between  London  and  Salisbury 
there  is  the  extension  of  space,  and  between  yesterday  and  to- 
morrow the  extension  of  time.  But  in  this  they  differ,  that  all 
the  parts  of  space  exist  at  once  and  together,  while  those  of 
time  only  exist  in  transition  or  succession.™  Hence,  then,  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  time,  by  considering  it  under  the  notion 
of  a  transient  continuity.  Hence  also,  as  far  as  the  affections 
and  properties  of  transition  go,  time  is  different  from  space ;  but 
as  to  those  of  extension  and  continuity  they  perfectly  coincide. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  such  a  part  of  space  as  a  line.     In 
eveiy  given  line  we  may  assume  anywhere  a  point,  and  there- 

"■  See  p.  18,  note  n.    To  which  we  may    nst  the  whole  at  once,  but  onlj  in  a  single 
add  what  is  siid  by  Anunonius :  oM  yip    now  or  instant ;  for  it  hath  its  existence  in 
4  Xp^s  ^os  ifM  i^Urrtvrat,  itX\*  fl  Kwrit    becoming  and  in  ceasing  to  be.**    Amm.  in 
fU^oy  rh  pvy  iy  y^  r^  ylywBai  koI  ^f  (-     Prtedicam.  p.  92.  B. 
pweai  nh  cTmw  Ix«-    **  Tiin®  doth  not  sub- 
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fore  in  every  giren  line  there  may  be  assumed  infinite  points. 
So  in  every  given  time  we  may  assame  anywhere  a  %ato  or 
inetcmt^  and  therefore  in  every  given  time  there  may  be  aasnmed 
infinite  news  or  instants. 

Further  still:  a  point  is  the  bound  of  every  finite  line,  and  a 
now,  or  instant,  of  every  finite  time.  But  although  they  are 
bounds,  they  are  neither  of  them  parts,  neither  the  point  of  any 
line,  nor  the  now  or  instant  of  any  time.  If  this  appear  strange, 
we  may  remember  that  the  parts  of  any  thing  extended  are 
necessarily  extended  also,  it  being  essential  to  their  character 
that  they  should  measure  their  whole.  But  if  a  point  or  now 
were  extended,  each  of  them  would  contain  within  itself  infinite 
other  points,  and  infinite  other  nows,  (for  these  may  be  assumed 
infinitely  within  the  minutest  extension,)  and  this,  it  is  evident, 
would  be  absurd  and  impossible. 

These  assertions,  therefore,  being  admitted,  and  both  points 
and  nows  being  taken  as  bounds,  but  not  as  parts,''  it  will 
follow,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  point  may  be  the 
end  of  one  line,  and  the  beginning  of  another,  so  the  dame  now 
or  instant  may  be  the  end  of  one  time  and  the  beginning  of 
another.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  the  lines  A  B,  B  G. 


I  say,  that  the  point  B  is  the  end  of  the  line  A  B,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  line  B  0.  In  the  same  njanner  let  us  suppose 
A  B,  B  0  to  represent  certain  times,  and  let  B  be  a  now  or 
instant.  In  such  case,  I  say,  that  the  instant  B  is  the  end  of  the 
time  A  B,  and  the  beginning  of  the  time  B  G.  I  say  likewise 
of  these  two  times,  that  with  respect  to  the  now  or  instant, 
which  they  include,  the  first  of  them  is  necessarily  past  time,  as 
being  previous  to  it ;  the  other  is  necessarily  future,  as  being 
subsequent.  As,  therefore,  every  now  or  instant  always  exists 
in  time,  and  without  being  time,  is  timers  bound ;  the  bound  of 
completion  to  the  past,  and  the  bound  of  commencement  to  the 
fiiture :  from  hence  we  may  conceive  its  nature  or  end,  which  is 
to  be  the  medium  of  continuity  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
so  as  to  render  time,  through  all  its  parts,  one  entire  and  perfect 
whole.® 


eyident  that  a  now,  or  instant,  is  no  more  time ;  for  a  part  is  able  to  measure  iti  whole^ 

a  part  of  time  than  points  are  of  a  line,  and  the  whole  is  necessarily  made  np  of  its 

The  parts,  indeed,  of  one  line  are  two  other  parts ;  but  time  doth  not  appear  to  be  nuido 

lines.**    Nator.  Aubc.  L  ir.  c  17.    And  up  of  nows.**    Ibid.  c.  14. 
not  long  before :  Th  Hh  pvv  oh  fidpos'  fierpti        «  Th  i^  yw  i<m  trwix^ta  XP^vw^  tknnp 
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Fhytti  llie  aboT6  speculatiotifl  there  follow  some  conchtsions, 
whidi^  may  be  perhaps  called  paradoxes,  till  they  have  been 
attentively  considered.  In  the  nrst  place,  theire  cannot  (strictly 
qwaking)  be  any  snch  thing  as  time  present.  For  if  dl  time  be 
tranaietit  as  well  as  coiitinuonS)  it  cannot,  like  a  line,  be  present 
nil  together^  bnt  pbrt  will  necessarily  be  gone  and  part  be  coming. 
Iff  therefore,  any  portion  of  its  continuity  were  to  be  present  at 
on<te,  it  wonld  so  far  qnit  its  transient  natnre,  and  be  time  no 
long^.  But  if  no  portion  of  its  continuity  can  be  thus  present, 
how  ean  time  possibly  be  present,  to  which  such  continuity  is 

Further  than  this :  if  there  be  no  snch  thing  as  time  present, 
there  can  be  no  sensation  of  time  by  any  one  of  the  senses.  For 
all  sensation  is  of  the  present  only,i*  the  past  being  preserved 
not  by  sense  but  by  memory^  and  the  futurid  being  anticipated 
by  prudence  only  and  wise  foresight. 

But  if  no  portion  of  time  be  the  object  of  any  sensation ; 
further,  if  the  present  never  esist;  if  the  past  be  no  more;  if 
the  future  be  not  as  yet ;  and  if  these  are  all  the  parts  out  of 
which  time  is  compounded;  how  strange  and  shadowy  a  being 
do  we  find  it!  How  nearly  approaching  to  a  perfect  non- 
entity f^i  Let  us  try,  however,  since  the  senses  fail  us,  if  we  have 
not  fitculties  of  higher  power  to  seize  this  fleeting  being. 

The  world  has  been  likened  to  a  variety  of  things,  but  it 
appears  to  resemble  no  one  more  than  some  moving  spectacle 
(auch  as  a  procession  or  a  triumph)  that  abounds  in  every  part 
with  splendid  objects,  some  of  which  are  still  departing,  as  fast 

iX^xOn-  ain^4xf*y^  rhif  xp^pw  r\x¥  irapcA-  therefore  time  exists  not  at  all^  or  at  least 
Biirra.  jcol  Mfiwov^  ical  SKus  wiptu  "Xf^vw  has  but  a  fiiint  and  obscure  existence,  one 
^arhr  ttrri  yiip  rov  fikv  itp^,  rov  ih  re-  may  suspect  from  hence.  A  part  of  it  has 
Xevrfi  .*  **  A  now  or  instant  is  (as  was  said  been,  and  is  no  more ;  a  part  of  it  is  coming, 
befine)  the  continnity  or  holding  together  and  is  not  as  yet ;  and  oat  of  these  is  made 
of  time  ;  for  it  makes  time  continuous,  the  that  infinite  time  which  is  ever  to  be  as- 
past  and  the  fntute,  and  is  in  general  its  sumed  still  further  and  further.  Now  that 
boondary,  as  being  the  beginning  of  one  which  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  nonenti- 
time  and  the  ending  of  another.**  Natur.  ties,  it  should  seem  was  impossible  ever  to 
Ausenlt.  L  !▼.  c  19.  2vi^cta  in  this  place  participate  of  entity.**  Natural  Ausc  1.  iy. 
means  not  continuity,  as  sta&ding  for  ex-  c.  14.  n&s  8)  to7s  fi^  o^t  yttryidCei; 
tension,  but  rather  that  junction,  or  holding  TlpSrov  fthr,  tirtt9^  ipravda  rh  irttpexBAv 
together,  by  which  extension  is  imparted  to  itrri  ko^  rh  u4KKor,  ravra  9^  p^  6vra'  rh 
Irther  things.  /Jikr  yiip  ^^drurrou  Hcd  obn  trt  icrrl,  rh  9h 

PT€»rfyitp{ahHl<rtiK.)oifrtrhft4\Xor,  oMi  4irrf  avynnpaSht  W  r^  XP^^V  ''^ 

mffrt  rh  jet^furov  yntp((ofiLev,  ikxA  rh  ^inriKa  irdrrOf  fjuiWoy  9h  rijs   Kiv^treus 

mofihtf  fiSrow :  "  For  by  this  &eulty  (namely,  abr&v  irapeacoXoiBripid  idrn  6  xp^yos ;  **  Ho w 

the  fiKulty  of  sense)  we  neither  know  the  therefore  is  it  that  they  approach  nearly  to 

fatDrs  nor  the  past,  but  the  present  only.**  nonentities  ?     In  the  first  place,  becauae 

*Apurr.  wtpi  VLr^fJu    A.  a.  here  (where  they  exist)  exists  the  past  and 

4*Or<  /Uf  ody  Hj^ioos  oIk  Ihriy,  9j  ix6yts  the  fbture,  and  these  are  nonentities  ;  for 

md  &^tti8fM»f,  iK  rQp  94  ris  hv  tiroirre^eit'  the  one  is  Tanished  and  is  no  more,  the 

T^  fikr  yitp  a^Tov  y4yopt,  xol  o6fc  tart'  rh  9k  other  is  not  as  yet     Now  all  natural  sub- 

fUxXet^  Kol  olfmg  iffrly*  ix  9k  rolnwf  ko*  b  stances  pass  away  along  with  time,  or  rather 

iwfipos  Kot  6  &c2  Xafi0mf6fityos  XP^^o'  ^^^  i^  i'  "P"^  ^^^^'  motion  that  time  is  an 

Kcrroi*  rhV^KfJtii  $vrw  trvyKfifityoy,  itS^ya-  attendant"  Phil  op.  MS.  Com.  in  Nicomach. 

n»  ^  9^4i€  Kor^x^ty  irorh  oMas :  **  That  p.  10. 

L  2 
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as  others  make  their  appearance.  The  senses  look  on  while 
the  sight  passes,  perceiving  as  much  as  is  immediately  present, 
which  they  report  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the  souFs  superior 
powers.  Haying  done  this,  they  have  done  their  duty,  being 
concerned  with  nothing  saye  what  is  present  and  instantaneoiUi. 
But  to  the  memory,  to  the  imagination,  and  aboye  all  to  the 
intellect,  the  seyeral  nows  or  instants  are  not  lost,  as  to  the 
senses,  but  are  presented  and  made  objects  of  steady  compre- 
hension, howeyer  in  their  own  nature  they  may  be  transitory 
and  passing.  ''Now  it  is  from  contemplating  two  or  more  of 
these  instants  under  one  yiew,  together  with  that  interval  of 
continuity  which  subsists  between  them,  that  we  acquire  insen- 
sibly the  idea  of  time."^'  For  example:  The  sun  rises;  this  I 
remember :  it  rises  again ;  this  too  I  remember.  These  eyents 
are  not  together ;  there  is  an  extension  between  them — ^not,  how- 
eyer, of  space,  for  we  may  suppose  the  place  of  rising  the  same, 
or  at  least  to  exhibit  no  sensible  difference.  Yet  still  we 
recognise  some  extension  between  them.  Now  what  is  this 
extension  but  a  natural  day  i  And  what  is  that  but  pure  time ! 
It  is  after  the  same  manner,  by  recognising  two  new  moons,  and 
the  extension  between  these;  two  yemal  equinoxes,  and  the 
extension  between  these ;  that  we  gain  ideas  of  other  times^  such 
as  months  and  years,  which  are  all  so  many  intervals,  described 
as  above ;  that  is  to  say,  passing  intervals  of  continuity  between 
two  instants  viewed  together. 

And  thus  it  is  the  mind  acquires  the  idea  of  time.  But  this 
time  it  must  be  remembered  is  past  time  only,  which  is  always 
the  first  species  that  occurs  to  the  human  intellect.  How  then 
do  we  acquire  the  idea  of  time  future !  The  answer  is,  we 
acquire  it  by  anticipation.  Should  it  be  demanded  still  further, 
and  what  is  anticipation  ?  We  answer,  that  in  this  case  it  is  a 
kind  of  reasoning  by  analogy  from  similar  to  similar ;  from  suc- 
cessions of  events,  that  are  past  already,  to  similar  successions, 

''  TSr€  tf>afi^y  y^yovivai  xp^yovj  Uray  rod  c.  16.  ThemistiaB^s  Comment  upon  this  pa»- 

irpor4pov  icol  b<rr4pov  iv  rp  Ktirfi<rei  ciMff-  sage  is  to  the  same  purpose.      Oray  TOp  6 

cty  \d0tofi€r.    *Opi(ofi€y  5^  r^  &AAo  Ka2  vovs  iMOfumiadtls  rov  vw^  h  x^^^  cf'rcy, 

&AAo  iHroKafitiy  afrr^  jcal  fiera^6  ri  eUrr&y  trmv  iriXuf  thrp  rh  rfifiepoy^  rirt  ira2 

%r9poV  Bray  yhp  rh,  tucpa  fhtpa  rov  fUaov  XP^^*^^  thBhs  iyty6rifffy^  imh  r&y  Zio  yw 

yaficotfityj  koH  H^o  ctrp  ^  4^X^  t^  vvf,  rh  6pt(6fi€yoyf  oloy  6r6  irtpdrwy  Bvoa''  mU 

fi^y  irp^epoy,  rh  Bk    0oTcpov,  T<^e  icol  otirw  \4ytty  ix^^  ^'  iroa'6y  4<m  vwrrttctd' 

rovro  ifKifih^  ttycu  xp^^o^  •  **  It  is  then  we  ScKa  &p&y^  ti  iKKalBtKOf  oloy  i^  iar^ipev 

say  there  has  been   time,  when  we  can  ypofifi^s  inixvcuay  B6o  ai/ifjLtlois  iaror€fUf6' 

acquire  a  sensation  of  prior  and  subsequent  fityos :  **  For  when  the  mind,  remembering 

in  motion.     But  we  distinguish  and  settle  the  now,  which  it  talked  of  yesterday,  talks 

these  two  by  considering  one  first,  then  the  again  of  another  now  to-day,  then  it  is  it 

other,  togeUier  with  an  interval  between  immediately  has  an  idea  of  time,  terminated 

them  different  from  both.     For  as  often  as  by  these  two  nows,  as  by  two  boundaries ; 

we  conceive  the  extremes  to  be  different  and  thus  it  is  enabled  to  say,  that  the  quan" 

from  the  mean,  and  the  soul  talks  of  two  tity  is  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours,  as  if  it 

nows,  one  prior  and  the  other  subsequent,  were  to  sever  a  cubit*s  length  from  an  infi- 

then  it  is  we  say  there  is  time,  and  this  it  nite  line  by  two  points/'    Thcmist  Op.  edit 

is  we  call  time/*    Natural.  Auscult  L  iv.  Aid.  p.  45.  B. 
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tkat  are  presumed  hereafter.  For  example :  I  observe  as  fiir 
back  as  my  memory  can  carry  me,  how  every  day  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  night ;  that  night,  by  another  day ;  that  day,  by 
another  night ;  and  so  downwards  in  order  to  the  day  that  is 
now.  Hence,  then,  I  anticipate  a  similar  succession  from  the 
present  day,  and  thus  gain  the  idea  of  days  and  nights  in  fu- 
turity. After  the  same  manner,  by  attending  to  the  periodical 
returns  of  new  and  full  moons ;  of  springs,  summers,  autumns, 
and  winters,  all  of  which,  in  time  past,  I  find  never  to  have 
failed,  I  anticipate  a  like  orderly  and  diversified  succession,  which 
makes  months,  and  seasons,  and  years,  in  time  future. 

We  go  ftirther  than  this,  and  not  only  thus  anticipate  in  these 
natural  periods,  but  even  in  matters  of  human  and  civil  concern. 
For  example :  having  observed  in  many  past  instances  how 
health  had  succeeded  to  exercise,  and  sickness  to  sloth;  we 
anticipate  future  health  to  those,  who,  being  now  sickly,  use 
exercise ;  and  ftiture  sickness  to  those,  who,  being  now  healthy, 
are  slothful.  It  is  a  variety  of  such  observations,  all  respecting 
one  subject,  which  when  systematized  by  just  reasoning,  and 
made  habitual  by  due  practice,  form  the  character  of  a  master- 
artist,  or  man  of  practical  wisdom.  If  they  respect  the  human 
body,  (as  above,)  tbey  form  a  physician ;  if  matters  military, 
the  general ;  if  matters  national,  the  statesman ;  if  matters  of 
private  life,  the  moralist ;  and  the  same  in  other  subjects.  All 
these  several  characters,  in  their  respective  ways,  may  be  said 
to  possess  a  kind  of  prophetic  discernment,  which  not  only  pre- 
sents them  the  barren  prospect  of  futurity,  (a  prospect  not  hid 
from  the  meanest  of  men,)  but  shews  withal  those  events  which 
are  likely  to  attend  it,  and  thus  enables  them  to  act  with  supe- 
rior certainty  and  rectitude.  And  hence  it  is,  that  (if  we  except 
thoee  who  have  had  diviner  assistances)  we  may  justly  say,  as 
was  said  of  old, 

He^s  the  best  prophet  who  conjecturee  welL* 

*  Mflrrtf  8*  ipurros,  Sotci  ^hedCei  KdK&s.  past      It   was   this    intimate    connexion 

So  MOton :  between  time  and   the    soul,  that  made 

TVlold  experience  do-  atiam  some  philosophers  doabt,  whether,  if  there 

To  mmeihmig  Uke  propketie  stram.  was  no  soul,  there  could  be  any  time,  since 

El /aeiUeansUmari  potest,  prudenHametee  time  appears  to  have  its  being  in  no  other 

qmodammodo  Jiotnotaoiwin.  r^on.     flSttpoy  9h  fiii  o1i(riis  tfo^X^'  ^^ 

Com.  Nep.  in  Vit  Attici.  &y  6  j^6ros,  iarofyfi<ru€y  &v  ris,  k,  r.  X. 

There  is  nothing  appears  so  clearly  an  Natur.  Anscult  L  iw.  c.  20.    Themistias, 

object  of  the  ndnd  or  intellect  only,  as  the  who  comments  the  above  passage,  expresses 

fatoie  does,  since  we  can  find  no  place  for  himself  more  positively.     El  roiwv  Zix&s 

its  existence  anywhere  else.     Not  bnt  the  \4y€T€u  rdrt  iLpiB/iirrhy  «cal  rh  iipi0fio{- 

same,  if  we  consider,  is  eqnally  tme  of  the  fuvoy^  rh  fthf  rh  iiptdfAifThy  BfiXcJUj  SvydfitL, 

past.     For  though  it  may  have  once  had  rh  8i  ivtpyttfj^  ravra  9h  oIk  &y  ArooTo/ir, 

another  kind  of  being,  when  (according  to  fiii  6trros  rov  hpiB^4iffovTos  fjefrrt  ^wdfui 

common  phrase)  it  actually  was,  yet  was  it  /a^c  irtpytl^  ^ay^pby  &s  oIk  &y  6  xP^*^os 

tiien  something  present,  and  not  something  «Xi)»  fi^  oii<nis  ^vx^r.    Them.  p.  48.  edit. 

pest     As  past,  it  has  no  existence  but  in  AldL    Vid.  etiam  ejusd.  Comm.  in  Lib.  de 

the  mind  or  memory,  since,  had  it  in  fact  An.  p.  94. 

any  other,  it  ooald  not  properly  be  called 
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From  what  lias  been  reaaoned  it  appears,  that  knowledge 
of  the  future  comes  from  knowledge  of  the  past;  as  does 
knowledge  of  the  past  from  knowledge  of  the  pre^nt ;  so  that 
their  order  to  us  is  that  of  the  present,  past,  and  iEutnre, 

Of  these  species  of  knowledge,  that  of  the  present  is  the 
lowest,  not  only  as  first  in  perception,  but  aa  far  the  mcure  ex* 
tensive,  being  necessarily  common  to  all  ^animal  beings,  itnd 
reaching  even  to  Zoophytes,  as  &r  as  they  possess  sensation. 
Knowledge  of  the  past  comes  next,  which  is  superior  to  the 
former,  as  being  confined  to  those  animals  that  have  viemory  as 
well  as  senses.  Knowledge  of  the  future  comes  last,  as  beia^ 
derived  from  the  other  two,  and  which  is,  for  th^t  reason,  the 
most  excellent  as  well  as  the  most  rare,  since  nature  in  her 
superadditions  rises  frcm  worse  always  to  better,  and  is  neyer 
found  to  sink  from  better  down  to  worse.^ 
*  And  now  having  seen  how  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  time 
past  and  time  future ;  which  is  first  in  perception,  which  first 
in  dignity ;  which  more  common,  which  more  rare ;  let  us  con^ 
pare  them  both  to  the  present  now  or  instant,  and  examine  what 
relations  they  maintain  towards  it. 

In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  times  both  past  and  future,  ia 
which  the  present  nato  has  no  existence;  as,  for  example,  in 
yesterday  and  to-morrow. 

Again,  the  present  now  may  so  far  belong  to  time  of  dther 
sort,  as  to  be  the  end  of  the  past,  and  the  be^nning  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  it  cannot  be  included  within  the  limits  of  either.  For 
if  it  were  possible,  let  us  suppose  G  the  present  now  iocluded 

A  B  c  D  s 

' — T — ' 

within  the  limits  of  the  past  time  A  D.  In  such  case,  G  D,  part 
of  the  first  time  A  D,  will  be  subsequent  to  G,  the  present  now^ 
and  so  of  course  be  future.  But  by  the  hypothesis  it  is  past, 
and  so  will  be  both  past  and  future  at  once,  which  is  absurd. 
In  the  same  manner  we  prove  that  G  cannot  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  a  future  time,  such  as  B  E. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  such  times,  as  ^«V  day,  ihiB  month, 
this  year,  this  century^  all  which  include  within  them  the  present 
7W10  f    They  cannot  be  pcust  times  or  future,  from  wh^it  has  been 

f proved ;  and  present  time  has  no  existence,  as  has  been  proved 
ikewise."  Or  shall  we  allow  thein  to  be  present,  from  the  pre- 
sent Titow^  which  exists  within  them;  so  that  from  the  presence 
of  that  we  call  these  also  present,  though  the  shortest  among 
them  has  infinite  parts  always  absent  I  If  so,  and  in  conformity 
to  custom,  we  allow  such  times  present,  as  present  days,  months, 
years,  and  centuries,  each  must  of  necessity  be  a  compound  of  the 
past  and  the  future,  divided  from  each  other  by  some  present 

*  See  below,  note  I  of  this  chapter,  p.  157.  "  Svp.  p.  147. 
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fmo  or  inaUait,  and  jointly  called  preseni^  while  that  n^w  remains 
within  them.   Lei  us  eappose^  for  example,  the  time  X  Y,  which 

X  A  B  G  D  B  Y 

lei  ns  oall  a  day,  or  a  eentory ;  and  lei  the  present  now  'on  m- 
MafU  exisi  at  A.  I  say,  inasmuch  as  A  exists  within  X  Y,  thai 
therefore  X  A  is  time  paei,  and  AY  time  future,  and  the  whole 
X  A,  AY,  time  present.  The  same  holds,  if  we  suppose  the 
pieeeni  n^w  to  exist  at  B,  or  G,  or  D,  or  E,  or  anywhere  before 
Y.  When  the  preseni  now  exists  ai  Y,  then  is  iii^  wh<^  X Y 
tkmpastt  and  still  more  so,  when  the  now  gets  to  ^,  or  onwards. 
In  like  mannw,  before  ih»fir€emt  now  enteied  X,  as,  for  example, 
when  it  was  at  /^  then  was  the  whole  X  Y  time  /ntnre ;  it  was 
the  same,  when  the  jmvma^  nm9  was  at  X.  When  it  bad  passed 
thai,  ih^i  X  Y  became  time  j^^ieni.  And  thus  it  is  that  time 
is  present,  while  passing,  in  its  preseni  now  or  instant.  It  is 
the  same  indeed  here,  as  it  is  in  space.  A  sphere  passing  over 
a  plane,  and  being  for  that  reason  preseni  to  it,  is  only  present 
to  thai  plane  in  a  single  point  at  once,  while  during  the  whole 
pr^ression  its  parts  absent  are  infinite." 

from  what  has  been  said,  we  may  pereeive  that  all  time,  of 
every  denomination,  is  divisible  and  extended.  But  if  so,  then 
whenever  we  suppose  a  definite  time,  even  though  it  be  a  time 
present,  it  must  needs  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
And  so  much  for  time. 

Now  from  the  above  doctrine  of  time  we  propose,  by  way  of 
hypothesis,  the  following  theory  of  tenses. 

^  Place,  according  to  the  andents,  was  xtwHhin&eiriespectiye  limits.  Nicephoros 

dther  mediate  or  inmediatew    I  an  (fbr  Bleiaideaiq>eaks]Hn£h  t»  the  sane  pvipose. 

example)  in  Europe,  because  I  am  in  Eng-  'Eycora^r  oty  xP^s  4<rr]y  6  i^*  ixdrfpa 

land ;  in  England,  because  in  Wfltahire ;  mpamifitfos  r^  KvpUn  yvy'  Xp6yos  /ac- 

in  Wiltshire,  because   in  Salisbury ;   in  fwci^f*  ^m   'it9p9KifisM^os   lad  /tJXKowros 

SaUsbnry,  because  in  my  own  house ;  in  (rw^ari^Sy  koI  9i&  rrfy  irphs  rh  Kvpl»s  vw 

my  own  house,  because  in  my  study.  Thus  yttryiao'tyt  fw  Key6fi€yos  iced  abrds:  **Pre- 

&r  mediate  pbce.    And  what  is  my  imme-  sent  time,  therefore,  is  that  which  adjoins 

diate  place?   It  is  the  internal  bound  of  to  the  real  now  or  instant  on  eitbev  side, 

that   containing   body  (whateyer   it   be)  being  a  limited  time  made  up  of  poat  and 

whidi  coinddes  with  the  external  bound  of  future,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  that  real 

my  own  body.    Tov  ir€fH4xoyTOf  v^pas^  now,  said  to  be  now  also  itself.**     *Kirtr. 

wait  %  w^4xn  rh  mptMxhupow.    Now  aa  ^wruc^s^  Ks^.  (^.     Seo  also  Arist  Physic, 

this  immediate  place  is  included  within  the  1.  tI.  c.  2,  3,  &c. 

limits  of  all  the  former  pUioes,  it  is  ftom        I»  the  aboye  note,  mention  is  mode  of 

tiiia  relation  that  those  mediate  {daces  also  the  rttd  wws  or  instant,  and  its  efficacy, 

an  called,  each  of  them,  my  plaoe,  though .  To  which  we  may  add,  that  there  is  not 

the  least  among  them  so  far  exceed  my  mag-  only  a  necessary  connexion  between  exists 

nitade.   To  apply  this  to  time.  The  present  ence  and  the  present  instant,  because  no 

tentmry  is  preacnt  in  the  pieseni  year ;  that,  ether  pdnt  of  time  can  property  be  said  to 

in  the  present  month  ;  that,  in  the  present  be,  but  also  between  existence  and  life,  be^ 

day ;  that,  in  the  present  hour  ;  that»  in  the  cause  whateyer  liyes,  by  the  same  reason 

present  minute.    It  is  thus  by  drcumscrip-  necessarily  is.    Hence  Sophocles,  speaking 

tion  within  dicnmscription  tbatt  we  amve  at  of  time  present,  elegantly  says  of  rt, 
that  real  and  indiyisible  instant,  which,  by        Xp6ytp  r^  ^d^Kri,  Ktd  Topovri  vvv, 
being  itself  the  yerv  essence  of  tije  present,         The  Uving  and  now  present  time. 
diffuses  presence  throughout  all,  even  tilie  Trachin.  y.  1185. 

largest  of  tinea,  winch  an  Ibiuid  to  iadude 
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The  tenses  are  used  to  mark  present,  past,  and  fiiture  time, 
either  indefinitely  without  reference  to  any  beginning,  middle, 
or  end ;  or  else  definitely,  in  reference  to  such  distinctions. 

If  indefinitely,  then  have  we  three  tenses;  an  aorist  of  the 
present,  an  aorist  of  the  past,  and  an  aorist  of  the  future.  If 
definitely,  then  have  we  three  tenses  to  mark  the  beginnings  of 
these  three  times ;  three  to  denote  their  middles ;  and  three  to 
denote  their  ends ;  in  all  nine. 

The  three  first  of  these  tenses  we  call  the  inceptive  present, 
the  inceptive  past,  and  the  inceptive  future.  The  three  next, 
the  middle  present,  the  middle  past,  and  the  middle  Aiture. 
And  the  three  last,  the  completive  present,  the  completive  past, 
and  the  completive  ftiture. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  tenses  in  their  natural  number  appear 
to  be  twelve ;  three  to  denote  time  absolute,  and  nine  to  denote 
it  under  its  respective  distinctions. 

AORIST  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

Fpcufxo.     Scribo.     I  write. 

AORIST  OF  THE  PAST. 

"Eypay^a.     Scripsi:    I  wrote. 

AORIST  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Tpd'y^G),     Scribam,     I  shall  write. 

INCEPTIVE  PRESENT. 

MiXXoD  ypd^ety.     Scripturm  sum.     I  am  going  to  write. 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  PRESENT^ 

Tuy^^avco  ypdffxov.     Scribo  or  scribetis  sum.     I  am  writing. 

COMPLETIVE  PRESENT. 

riypa<l>a.     Seripsi.     I  have  written. 

INCEPTIVE  PAST. 

"EfieXKov  ypdj>€iv.  Scripturus  eram.  I  was  beginning  to 
write. 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  PAST. 

^'Eypa^ov  or  iTvyj(ayov  ypd^tov.     Scfibebam.    I  was  writing. 

.     COMPLETIVE  PAST. 

*Ey€ypd<f>€Ly.     Scripseram.     I  had  done  writing. 

INCEPTIVE  FUTURE. 

MeXXi^o-Q)  ypd<l>€iv.  Scripturus  ero.  I  shall  be  beginning  to 
write. 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  FUTURE. 

"Ecro^i  ypdffxov.     Scribens  ero.     I  shall  be  writing. 

COMPLETIVE  FUTURE. 

"Eao^av  y€ypa<l>{i><;.    Scripsero.     I  shall  have  done  writing. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  above  liypothesis  ediODld  be 
justified  through  all  instances  in  every  language.  It  fares  with 
tenses  as  with  other  affections  of  speech  ;  be  the  lanfirnage  upon 
the  whole  ever  so  perfect,  mnch  must  be  left,  in  defiance  of  all 
analogy,  to  the  harsh  laws  of  mere  authority  and  chance. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  inquire,  what  traces  may 
he  discovered  in  favour  of  this  system,  either  in  languages  them- 
selves, or  in  those  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  part  of 
grammar,  or  lastly  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  aorists.  Aorists  are  usually  by  gram- 
marians referred  to  the  past;  such  are  i^X^ov,  *^I  went;*"  eireaovy 
^  I  feU,""  &c.  We  seldom  hear  of  them  in  the  future,  and  more 
rarely  still  in  the  present.  Yet  it  seems  agreeable  to  reason, 
that  wherever  time  is  signified  Without  any  further  circumscrip- 
tion than  that  of  simple  present,  past,  or  future,  the  tense  is  an 
aorist. 

Thus  Milton : 

MQUoni  of  spiritoal  creatures  waDc  the  earth 

UnBeeD,  hoth  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.        Par.  Lost,  It.  277. 

Here  the  verb  w€Uk  means,  not  that  they  were  walking  at  that 
instant  only,  when  Adam  spoke,  but  aoplorw^^  ^^  indefinitely,^^ 
take  any  instant  whatever.  So  when  the  same  author  calls 
hypocrisy, 

the  only  e^il  that  walks 
Inyiaible,  except  to  God  alone, 

the  verb  foalJts  hath  the  like  aoristical  or  indefinite  applica- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  sentences  of  the 
gnomologic  kind,  such  as 

Ad  poenitendmn  properat,  cito  qni  jndicat 
ATams,  nisi  cum  moxitnr,  nO  recte  fiunt,  &c 

All  these  tenses  are  so  many  aorists  of  the  present. 
Grnomologic  sentences  after  the  same  manner  make  likewise 
aorists  of  the  future: 

Tn  nihil  adndttes  in  te,  fonnidine  pcense.  Hor. 

So  too  legislative  sentences,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,  &c. ;  for  this  means  no  one  particular  future  time,  but 
is  a  prohibition  extended  indefinitely  to  every  part  of  time 
future.* 

We  pass  from  aorists  to  the  inceptive  tenses. 

These  may  be  found  in  part  supplied  (like  many  other  tenses) 
by  verbs  auxiliar.     MiWco  ypd^etv.    Scripturus  sum.     '^  I  am 

*  The  Latin  tongue  appears  to  be  more  particular  instances  being  to  be  gathered 

than  ordinarily  deficient  as  to  the  article  of  from  the  context    Thus  it  is  thai  feci  means 

aorists.     It  has  no  peculiar  form  even  for  (as  the  same  author  informs  us;  both  re- 

an  aorist  of  the  past,  and  therefore  (as  roiiiKa  and  iirol7i<r€t,  **  I  hare  done  it,**  and 

Priacian  tells  us)  the  pr^gterUmn  is  forced  *^  I  did  it  ;**  tridi  both  li^pcura  and  tVhify  ^  I 

to  do  the  double  duty  both  of  that  aorist  and  have  jnst  seen  it,**  and  **  I  aaw  it  once.** 

of  the  perfect  present,  its  application  in  Piisc.Oiam.lTiu.p.814,838.  editPutaeh. 
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going  to  write,"^  Bat  the  Latins  go  further,  and  have  a  species 
of  verbs,  derived  from  others,  which  do  the  duty  of  these  tenses, 
and  are  themselves  for  that  reason  ealled  inchoatives  or  inoep- 
tives.  Thus  from  Cako^  '^  I  am  wann,^^  comes  CalescOy  ^^  I  begin 
to  grow  warm  i"  from  TtmWy  ^'  I  swell,^  comes  Tumeseoy  '^  I 
begin  to  swell.^  These  inchoative  verbs  are  so  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  beginnings  of  time,  that  they  are  defective  as  to 
aU  tenses  which  denote  it  in  its  completion,  and  therefore  have 
*  neither  per/^ctumy  pltiMuanih^  or  perfect  future.    There 

is  likewise  a  species  oi  verbs  called  in  Greek  iff^emcay  in  Latin 
dm^erativay  the  deaideratives  or  meditatives,  which  if  they  are 
not  strictly  ineeptives,  yet  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  have  a  near 
acuity  with  them,  Sueh  are  7roX6/bti;(re^«>,  hellaturioy  ^^  I  have 
a  desire  to  make  war  T'  i3p«^e/W,  49mr^y  ^'  I  long  to  eat,^  And 
ao  much  for  the  inceptive  tenses^ 

The  two  last  orders  of  tenses  which  remain,  are  those  we 
called  the  middle  tenses,'  (which  express  time  as  extended  and 
passing,)  and  the  perfect  or  completive^  which  express  its  com- 
pletion or  end. 

Now  for  these  the  autboritiea  are  many*  They  have  been  ac- 
knowledged already  in  the  ingenious  accidence  of  Mr«  Hoadly, 
99A  ex;plained  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  ra* 
tional  edition  of  Homer'^s  Iliad.  Nay,  long  before  either  of 
these,  we  find  the  same  scheme  in  Scaliger,  and  by  him*  as- 
cribed to  Grocinus,**  as  its  author.  The  learned  Gaza  (who  was 
himself  a  Greek,  and  one  of  the  ablest  restorers  of  that  language 
in  the  western  world)  characterizes  the  tenses  in  nearly  the 
same  manner.^     What  Apollonius  hints,  is  exactly  consonant.*^ 

7  As  all  beginnings  h&ve  re&renoe  to  wliat  omoosro.  Non  male,  inquam :  signlficst 
is  future,  hence  we  see  how  properly  these  enim  amatrnv^  amocem  futnrum  et  abso- 
▼erbs  are  formed,  the  Greek  ones  from  a  lutum  iri :  amabo  perfectionem  nuUam  in- 
future  verb,  the  Latin  fhnn  a  future  parti-  dicat.  De  Cans.  Ling.  Lat.  0. 113^ 
dpiob  From  imKtfififfv  and  ^pAa»  eome  ^  His  name  was  William  Gfociii,  an 
iroXtfiriafUt  and  fiftwr^Ut;  from  beUaturut  Englishman,  contemporary  with  Eissnuu^ 
and  esurua  come  bellatuHo  and  esurio.  See  and  celebrated  for  his  learning.  He  went 
Macrobiua,  p.  691.  ed.  Var.  od  wdw  7^  /At  to  Floienoe  to  study  under  Landin,  and 
pw  8^  TfXao'c^orra  hroijictv  y^Ktiron^  was  professor  at  Oodbrdi  Spec  Lit  Flor. 
Plato,  in  Phndone.  p.  206. 

*  Caie  must  be  taken  not  to  confeasd        ^  The  preaewt  tense  (as  this  withor  ift- 

these  middle  tenses,  with  the  tenses  of  forms  as  in  his  excellent  Oraimnar)  denotes 

those  verbs,  which  bear  the  same  name  rh  4y€irrdfuyop  Koi  &rcA^s,  **  that  which  is 

among  grammarians.  now  instant  and  incomplete  ;**  the  f0*^ 

*■  Ex  his  percipimuB  Grocinuia  acute  ad^  ^tim,  rh  m^XifAi^s  Jfi^i,  jhU  i/frtMs  rod 

modum  tempovi  divisisse,  sed  minus  com-  ^yc<rr«ro$,  **that  which  is  now  immedvitely 

mode.    Tria  enim  constituit,  ut  nos,  sed  past,  and  is  the  completion  of  the  present  ;^ 

qua  hifiiriam  sacat,  perfectum  et  imperfeo^  the   itmpm'/ickim,  ri    viycrrenyicwr  t^ 

tum:  sic,prseteritumimperfectum,aiRa6am.'  &re\if  rod  irapyx^M^*'^*  *^^^  extended 

j^raeteritun}  perfectum,  amavwan,    Becte  and  incomplete  pact  of  the  past ;"  and  th^ 

4ane.   Et  pnesens  imperfectuojftaino^  Ascte  jtlutp^tm-^a/eUiaUy  rh  irao€\ai?<u9hs  "t^i^ 

hftctenua ;  continuat  enim  amorem,  nequa  ictU  itrrtMs  t9v  svpwcci/iai'oi^  **that  which 

^bsolvlt    At  pxsssens  perfectum,.  amavi :  ia  paat  long  ago,  and  is  the  Qooiplstion  of 

(juis  hoc  dicatr    De  Cainro  antem  ut  non.  the  pnateritumJ"   Gram.  I  iv. 
«ude  seo^it^itacontroversttmest^  Futurum,        ^  '£irrcv6€y  St  ir€i06/u6at  iri  a&  '494^ 
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Priscian,  too,  advances  the  same  doctrine  from  the  Stoio9,  whoae. 
aothority  we  esteem  greater  than  all  the  rest,  not  onl^  from  the 
more  early  age  when  they  lived,  bat  from  their  superior  skill  in 
philosophy,  and  their  peculiar  attachment  to  dialectic,  which 
naturally  led  them  to  great  accuracy  in  these  granunatical 
speculattona.* 

Before  we  conclude,  we  shall  add  a  few  miscellaneous  observa*^ 
tions,  which  will  be  more  easily  intelligible  from  the  hypothesis 
here  advanced,  and  serve  withal  to  confirm  its  truth. 

And  first,  the  Latins  used  their  pfwterUum  perfeeiwn  in  some 
io^taqoes  after  a  very  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  imply  the  very 
reverse  of  the  verb  in  its  natural  signification.  Thus,  ftimi  siff* 
nified  ^^  is  dead  ;^  ftiit  signified  *^  now  is  not,  is  no  more.^  It 
was  in  this  sense  that  Cicero  addressed  the  people  of  Borne, 
when  he  had  put  to  death  the  leaders  in  the  Ckatalinarian  eoDr 
piracy.  He  appeared  in  the  foruni,  and  cried  ont,  with  a  loud 
voice,  Fip^rtM*?/    So  Virgil : 

r  Fviauift  lYoea,  ftit  Iliaiii  et  iBgens 
Gloria  Pardmudaiii.  iBn.  ii 

licjvsy  T^F  y€  /air  hf^or&avM :  **  Hence  wtt  Si  emm  ad  fiacpn  pMveniat  inoeptmn,  statim 

are  penoaded  that  the  perfhehttm  doUi  not  ntimnr  prseterito  perfecto  ;  continuo  eoim, 

signify  the  completion  of  the  past,  \mX  pre-  scripto  ad  finem  yervu,  dico,  tcripn  venmm^ 

•eni  completion.*'  ApoBon.  1.  iii  c  6.  The  And   soon  after,  speaking  of  the   Latin 

leason  which  persnaded  him  to  tUa  opinion,  jm/heiMimn  he  says,  Sdendnm  tamen,  quod 

vaa  the  application  and  ose  of  the  particle  Komani  prsBteiito  perfecto  non  solum  in  re 

V,  of  which  he  was  then  treating,  and  mode  completa  utuntur,  (in  quo  svn  habet 

which,  as  it  denoted  potentiality  or  eon*  ejus,  qui  apud  (Jraecos  mptuniiAxvosy  Toca- 

tingeneei  would  assort  (he  says)  with  any  tor,  quern  Steid  riXtuai  ipmrrAra  Bend-- 

of  the  passing,  extended,  and  incomplete  naTerunt,}   sed  etiam  wo  ifipUtrfv  aocir* 

tensea,  but  never  with  this  per^ectunij  he-  pitur,  &c    Lib.  viiL  p.  812,  813,  814. 
cause  this  implied  such  a  complete  and  io-        'So  among   the  Romans,  when  in  a 

defeasible  existence,  as  never  to  be  qualified  cause  all  the  pleaders  had  spoken,  the  cryer 

into  the  nature  of  a  contin^t  used  to  proclann  Dixeruntj  i.  e.  ^  they  have 

*  By  these  philosc^hers  the  vulgar  pre-  done  speaking.**    Ascon.  Peed,  in  Verr.  ii. 
sent  tense  was  called  the  imperfect  present,        f  So  Tibumis,  spealung  of  certain  prodi- 

and  the  vulgar  praterUvm,  the  perfect  pre-  gies  and  evil  omens : 
aent,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  con<        Hae  fuerint  oUm,    Sed  tu^  Jam  ntitu^ 
aoaant  to  the  system  that  we  fevoot .    Bnl  Apolio^ 

let  ua  hear  Priscian,  from  whom  we  leai&  Prodiigia  i$uhmUu  merge  mA  aquorir 

these  fects.    PrsMens  tempos  propria  diet*  6ms.  Elegi  ii  &  ver.  19. 

tmr,  oi^aa  para  jam  piseterii^  pars  futuia        **"  Let  these  events  iaoe  been  in  days  of 

eat.     Can  enim  tempua,  flavii  more,  insta-  old  ;^*  by  implication  therefore,  ^  but  hence- 

Uli  velvatur  <;ursu,  vix  punclum  habere  forth  let  them  be  no  more.** 
potest  in  pnesenti,  hoc  est,  in  iastantL        So  iEneas  in  Vixgil  piays  to  Phcebua : 
MftTJum  igitur  pars  ejus  (sicut  dictum  est)  Hoc  Trtfjoma  leans  fuerit /ortoaa  teevitu 

vel  pimtariit  vel  fuUua  est.    Unde  Stoici        **  Let  Trojan  fertune  (that  is,  advene, 

jure  hoc  tempus  piesens  etiam  imperfectom  like  that  of  Troy  and  its    inhabitants) 

vocabaat  («t  diotam  est)  eo  quod  prior  ejus  have  so  &r  JbUowed  us^**    By  implication, 

pan»  qusB  pnsteriit,  trans^cta  est,  deest  therefoie,*^hut  let  it  follow  us  nofurther.**' 

iMitem  sequena^  id  est,  fntura.    Ut  ri  in  ^Here  let  it  end,**  Hioeit  fimie^  as  Serviua 

medio  veiBU  dicam,  scribe  verswn,  prioie  well  observes  in  the  place, 
ejus  parta  scripta ;  oui  adhuc  deeal  extrema        In  which  instanoes,  by  A*  '^"n^y>  meek 

pam^  pnBsenti  utor  verbo,  dicendo,  Kribo  not  only  the  force  of  the  tense^  but  of  the 

vermam:  sed  imperfectum  est,  quod  deest  mood,  the  piecative  or  imperative,  not  in, 

adkac  vensni,  quod  scribatui;    £x  eodem  tJ^e  future  but  'm.  the  past.     S^  next 

ig^tW'  pneitaU  awcater  ethm  piericcUuv*  (ihaptec 
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And  again. 

Locus  Ardea  quondam 
Dictua  ayit,  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Aidea  nomen, 
Sed  fortuna  fuit  ^  .ffin.  tu. 

The  reason  of  these  significations  is  derived  from  the  com- 
pletive power  of  the  tense  here  mentioned.  We  see  that  the 
periods  of  nature,  and  of  human  affairs,  are  maintained  by  the 
reciprocal  succession  of  contraries.  It  is  thus  with  calm  and 
tempest,  with  day  and  night,  with  prosperity  and  adversity, 
with  glory  and  ignominy,  with  life  and  death.  Hence,  then,  in 
the  instances  above,  the  completion  of  one  contrary  is  put  for 
the  commencement  of  the  other,  and  to  say,  hath  livedo  or  hath 
heen^  has  the  same  meaning  with  U  dead^  or  is  no  hwre. 

It  is  remarkable  in  Virgil,'  that  he  frequently  joins  in  the 
same  sentence  this  complete  and  perfect  present  with  the  ex- 
tended and  passing  present;  which  proves  that  he  considered 
the  two,  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  of  time,  and  therefore 
naturally  formed  to  coincide  with  each  other. 

Tibi  jam  brachia  contrahit  ardens 
Scorpiua,  et  oceli  juBta  plus  parte  reliquit  Oeoig.  i. 

Terra  tremit ;  fugere  fere.  Georg.  L 

PrsBBertim  si  tempestas  a  vertice  sylvia 

Incubuit,  glomeratque  ferens  inoendia  rentus.  Oeorg.  iL 

Ilia  noto  dtina,  yolucrique  aagitta, 
Ad  tenam  fugit,  et  portu  Be  condidit  dto.  JEsu  v. 

In  the  same  manner  he  joins  the  same  two  modifications  of 
time  in  the  past ;  that  is  to  say,  the  complete  and  perfect  past 
with  the  extended  and  passing. 

Inruerant  Danai,  et  tectum  omne  tenebant.  JEn,  iL 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquoaae 

Addiderant,  rutOi  tres  ignia,  et  alitia  austri. 

Fulgores  nunc  temficos,  sonitumque  metumque 

Miscebant  operi,  flammisque  seqnadbus  iraa.^  JEn.  yiii 

^  Csritu  in hotpUibui  non  ed amor;  errat^  rappoaet  the  scorpion  so  desirous  of  admit- 

utipn:  ting  Augustus  among  the  heayenly  signs, 

Cnmque  mkH  tperea  firwUu  uae^fviL  that  though  he  has  already  made  him  more 

Epist  Ovid.  Helen.  ParidL  ver.  190.  than  room  enough,  yet  he  still  continues  to 

^fw  erimtw,  sett  nosfaia  fuisae  volent,  be  making  him  more.     Here  then  we  Imre 

TibulL  iiL  5.  32.  two  acta,  one  perfect,  the  other  pending) 

'  See  also  Spenoer*s  Fairy  Queen,  book  L  and  hence  the  use  of  the  two  different 

c  3.  St  19 ;  c.  3.  st.  39 ;  c.  8.  st  9.  tenses.    Some  editions  read  rdmqtui;  but 

He  haih  hit  $hidd  redeemed,  and  forUk  kit  rdiqmt  has  the  authority  of  the  celebrated 

tword  he  dratos.  Ilif  edicean  manuscript. 

i  The  intention  of  Virgil  may  be  better  Ilia  noto  diivs^  volnenqve  tagUta, 

seen,  in  rendering  one  or  two  of  the  above  Ad  terram/^igU^  et  portu  se  eomUdU  oto* 

passages  into  English.  *^  The  ship,  quicker  than  the  wind,  or  a 

Tibijeun  frrac&ia  eontrakU  ardens  swift  arrow,  continues  flying  to  land,  and  is 

Soorpiusy  et  eedi  Juata  pbu  parte  reHquiL  hid  within  the  lofty  harbour.^    We  may 

**  For  tiiee  the  scorpion  is  now  contracting  suppose  this  harbour  (like  many  others) 

his  daws,  and  hath  already  left  thee  more  to  have  been  surrounded  with  high  land. 

than  a  just  portion  of  heaven.*^    The  poet,  Hence  the  vessel,  immediately  on  entering 

from  a  high  strain  of  poetic   adulation,  it,  was  completely  hid  from  those  specta*. 
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As  to  thd  ifnper/ectumy  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
what  is  usual  and  customary.  Thus  surg^ai  ana  seribebat  sig- 
nify, not  only  ^^  he  was  rising,  he  was  writing,'*'*  but  upon  occasion 
they  signify  "  he  used  to  rise,  he  used  to  write.*"  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  whatever  is  customary,  must  be  something  which 
has  been  frequently  repeated.  But  what  has  been  frequently 
repeated,  must  needs  require  an  extension  of  time  past,  and  thus 
we  &11  insensibly  into  the  tense  here  mentioned. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  (whose  authority  likewise  is  con- 
firmed by  many  gems  and  marbles  still  extant)  that  the  ancient 
painters  and  sculptors,  when  they  fixed  their  names  to  their 
works,  did  it  pendenti  iitido^  ^^  in  a  suspensive  kind  of  inscrip- 
tion,^ and  employed  .for  that  purpose  the  tense  here  mentioned. 
It  was  ^AireKKri^  hroUi,^  Apelles  faciehai^  IIo\vK\€iros  hroU^^ 
Folycletus  /adebat^  and  never  iiroiffae  or  fecit.  By  this  they 
imagined  that  they  avoided  the  shew  of  arrogance,  and  had  in 
case  of  censure  an  apology  (as  it  were)  prepared,  since  it  ap- 
peared from  the  work  itself  that  it  was  once  indeed  in  hand, 
but  no  pretension  that  it  was  ever  finished.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  manner  in  which  the  Latins 
derive  these  tenses  from  one  another,  shews  a  plain  reference  to 
the  system  here  advanced.  From  the  passing  present  come  the 
passing  past  and  future :  Scribo^  serihiam^  scribam.  From  the 
perfect  present  come  the  perfect  past  and  future:  Scripsi^ 
scfipseram^  scripsero.  And  so  in  all  instances,  even  where  the 
verbs  are  irregular,  as  {rom  fero  come  ferebam  ^nd/eram;  from 
tuU  come  ttderam  and  tuUro. 

We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  order  of  ^the  tenses, 
as  they  stand  ranged  by  the  old  grammarians,  is  not  a  for- 
tuitous order,  but  is  consonant  to  our  perceptions  in  the  recog- 
nition of  time,  according  to  what  we  have  explained  already.* 
Hence  it  is  that  the  present  tense  stands  first;  then  the  past 
tenses ;  and  lastly  the  future. 

And  now  having  seen  what  authorities  there  are  for  aorists, 
or  those  tenses  which  denote  time  indefinitely,  and  what  for 

ton,  who  liad  gone  oat  to  Bee  the  ship-race,  ohservation  upon  this  oocasion  is  elegant 

hut  yet  might  still  continue  sailing  towards  Ordo  autem  (temporum  sdl.)  aliter  est, 

the  shore  within.  quam  natuia  eorum.     Quod  enim  pneteriit, 

Inrmerani  Dcmaiy  et  tectum  omne  tenebant,  prius  est,  quam  quod  est,  itaque  primo  loco 

''The  (Greeks  had  entered  and  were  then  debere  poni  ridebatur.    Verum,  quod  primo 

posee«ing  the  whole  house  ;^  as  much  as  quoque   tempore  ofiertur  nobis,  id    creat 

to  saj,  **  they  had  entered,  and  that  was  primas  species  in  animo :  quamobrem  pras- 

OTer,**  but  their  possession  continued  still.  sens  tempus  primum  locum  occupavit ;  est 

^  Plin.  Nat  Hist  lib.  L  The  first  printer?,  enim  commune  omnibus  animalibua.    Pne- 

(whoweremostofthem  scholars  and  critics,)  teritum  autem  iis  tantum,  quee  memoria 

in  imitation  of  the  ancient  artists,  used  the  prsedita  sunt     Futurum  yero  etiam  paudo- 

same  tense.  Excudebat  H.  Stephanus.  Ex-  ribus,  quippe  quibus  datum  est  prudentiae 

cndebat  Ouil.  Morelius.    Absolvebat  Joan.  ofBdum.    De  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  c.  113.    See 

Benenatus,  which  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  also  Senecse  Epist  124.     Mutum  animal 

Taylor  in  his  late  raloable  edition  of  De-  sensu  comprehendit  preesentia ;  praeterito- 

mosthenes.  rum,  &c. 

1  See  before,  pages  148 — 150.   Scaliger^ 
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those  tenses  opposed  to  prists,  which  tnark  it  definitely,  (eetich 
as  the  inceptive,  the  middle,  and  the  completiye,)  we  here  finish 
the  subject  of  time  and  tenses,  and  ptoeeed  to  consider  the  yerb 
in  other  attributes,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduce  from 
other  principles* 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

CONCRRNma  Mon&s* 

We  have  observed  already,""  that  the  souPs  leading  powers  are 
those  of  perception  and  those  of  volition,  which  words  we  have 
taken  in  their  most  comprehensive  acceptation.  We  bare 
observed  also,  that  ^11  speech  or  discourse  is  a  publishing  or 
exhibiting  some  part  of  our  soul,  either  a  certain  perception  or 
a  certain  volition^  Hence  then,  according  as  we  exhibit  it  either 
in  a  different  part  or  after  a  difierent  manner,  hence,  I  say,  the 
variety  of  modes  or  moods. '^ 

If  we  simply  declare  or  indicate  something  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
(whether  a  perception  or  volition,  it  is  equally  the  same,)  this 
constitutes  that  mode  called  the  declarative  or  indicative. 

A  PERCEPTION. 

Nosco  crines,  incanaque  menta 
Regis  Romani.  Viig.  JEn.  yi. 

A  VOLITION. 

In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  diceie  formas 

Corpora.  Ovid.  Metam.  i. 

If  we  do  not  strictly  assert,  as  of  something  absolute  and 
certain,  but  as  of  something  possible  only,  and  in  the  number  of 
contingents,  this  makes  that  mode  which  grammarians  call  the 
potential,  and  which  becomes  on  such  occasions  the  leading 
mode  of  the  sentence. 

Sed  tadUis  pasci  n  positet  conras,  hiberet 

Plus  dapis,  &c  Hor. 

Yet  sometimes  it  is  not  the  leading  mode,  but  only  subjoined 
to  the  indicative.  In  such  case  it  is  mostly  used  to  denote  the 
end,  or  final  cause ;  which  end,  as  in  human  life  it  is  always  « 
contingent,  and  may  never  perhaps  happen,  in  despite  of  all  our 

■>  See  chapter  ii.  verbs,  hence  it  is  Apollonins  observes,  fa 

»  Gaia  defines  a  mode  exactly  consonant  ^fuwiw  Ifoup^rMt  mpdmttM  4/  ifwptM^  ^^^ 

to  this  doctrine.     He  says  it  is  fiv^Kifiia^  99<ns :    **  the  sonl^s  disposition  is  in  tn 

c^'  oSv  vdiBrifM  ^x9^9  '*^  ^sM^s-  tnifuu»6-  eminent  d^[r6e  attached  to  verbe.^    De 

fMyov,  ''a  volition  or  afiection  of  the  soul,  S3rnt.  L  iii  c.   13.    Thus»  too,  Priaeiati: 

signified  through  some  voice*  or  sound  arti-  Modi  sunt  diversie  indinationes  animi,  qoas 

cdate.^    Oram.  L  iv.    As  therefore  this  is  varia  consequitur  declinatio  verbi  Lib.  viii. 

the  nature  of  modes,  and  modes  belong  to  p.  821. 
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forenght,  is  tlierefore  dxprewed  most  naturally  by  tli(b  mode 
here  mentioned^     For  example, 

Ut  jngiiieiit  licttmne*,  tuKimt  de  noete  latronet.  Hor. 

**  ThieTCB  rife  hy  night,  uat  ibey  Buqr  cat  nmnH  thnsta.** 

Here  that  they  Hm,  is  positiTely  asserted  in  the  declarative 
or  indicatiye  mode;  but  as  to  their  cuiMm^  mm*8  tkroati^  this 
is  only  delivered  potentially)  because  how  truly  soever  it  may 
be  the  end  of  their  rising.,  it  is  still  but  a  contingent  that  may 
never  perhaps  happen.  This  mode,  as  often  as  it  is  in  this 
manner  subjoined,  is  called  by  grammarians^  not  the  potential, 
but  the  subjunctive. 

But  it  so  happens,  in  the  constitution  of  human  affairs,  that  it 
is  not  always  sufficient  merelv  to  declare  ourselves  to  otherSi. 
We  find  it  often  expedient,  m>m  a  consciousness  of  our  ina- 
bility, to  address  them  after  a  manner  more  interesting  to 
ourselves,  whether  to  have  some  perception  informed,  or  some 
volition  gratified.  Hence  then  new  modes  of  speaking :  if  we 
interrogate,  it  is  the  interrogative  mode ;  if  we  require,  it  is  the 
requisitive.  Even  the  requisitive  itself  hath  its  subordinate 
species:  with  respect  to  inferiors,  it  is  an  imperative  mode;  with 
respect  to  equals  and  superiors,  it  is  a  precative  or  optative.^ 

And  thus  have  we  established  a  variety  of  modes :  the  indica- 
tive or  declarative,  to  assert  what  we  think  certain ;  the  poten- 
tial, for  the  purposes  of  whatever  we  think  contingent;  the 
interrogative,  when  we  are  doubtful,  to  procure  us  information ; 
and  the  requisitive,  to  assist  us  in  the  gratification  of  our 
volitions.  The  requisitive  too  appears  under  two  distinct  species, 
either  as  it  is  imperative  to  inferiors,  or  precative  to  supenord.!^ 

*  It  traft  the  conlbimdiiig  of  tliis  distino-  the  Peripatetics  called  the  c29oi  KXyiruchtff 

tion  that  gare  rise  to  a  sophism  of  Pro-  but  the  Stoics  more  properiy  TpoovyopftH 

tagon&     Homer  (says  he)  in  beginning  rur^v)  was  nothing  more  than  the  form  of 

his  Iliad  with,  Siu^,  AftMs,  ^e  wrath;  when  address  in  point  of  names,  titles,  and  epl" 

he  thinks  to  pray,  in  reality  commands,  thets,  with  which  we  apply  oorselves  one 

Ei^ctf^Bu  oUfuros,  hnr^emu  Aristot  Poel  to  another.    As,  therefore,  it  seldom  in- 

c,  19.     The  Bolntion  is  erident  from  the  eluded  any  rerb  within  it,  it  conld  hardly 

diTisaon  here  established,  the  grammatical  contribute  to  form  a  verbal  mode.    Ammo- 

fimn  being  in  both  cases  the  same.  nius  and  Boethius,  the  one  a  Greek  Peri- 

P  The  species  of  modes  in  great  measure  patetic,  the  other  a  Latin,  hare  illustrated 

depend  on  the  species  of  sentences.    The  the  species  of  sentences  from  Homer  and 

Stoics  increased  the  number  of  sentences  Viigil  after  the  following  manner. 

6r  beyond  the  Peripatetics.    Besides  those  *AAX&  roi;  }Jjov   ir4yrw    cISfiy,  rod  re 
mentioned  in  chap,  ii  note  kj  p.  122,  they  ffXip-ucoS,  &s  r^, 

had  many  more,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ammonius       *Cl  fidxap  'Arpcf^iy. 

de  Interpret  p.  4.  and  Diogenes  Laertins,  koI  rod  vpooraierucov,  &s  rhy 


which  they  themeeWes  acknowledged,  and  iced  rod  cdrrucotx,  Ss  r^ 

which  'diey  made  to  be  fiye  in  number ;  the        At  7^  Zcv  re  irirep. 

ToeatiTe,  ihe  imperative,  the  interrogative,  Kut  M  robots,  roD  hro^arrucov^  Kolf  %p 

the  precative,  and  the  assertive.    There  is  hfito^aiv6iu9a  xcpl  ^ouoGi'  r&v  xpteyfiA- 

no  mention  of  a  potential  sentence,  which  re»y,  otow 

may  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  aft-        ecol  B4  re  irdyra  Iffwrip. 

sertive,  or  indicative.   The  vocative  (which  «&  vcpl  vwrhsy  &c    E/f  r^  wepl  'Ep/a.  p.  4. 
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As  therefore  all  these  several  modes  have  their  fotindation  in 
nature,  so  have  certain  marks  orsiffns  of  them  been  introduced  into 
languages,  that  we  may  be  enabled  by  our  discourse  to  signify 
them  one  to  another.  And  hence  those  various  modes  or  moods 
of  which  we  find  in  common  grammar  so  prolix  a  detail,  and 
which  are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  ^'so  many  literal  forms,  in- 
tended to  express  these  natural  distinctions.'^^ ^ 

All  these  modes  have  this  in  common,  that  they  exhibit  some 
way  or  other  the  soul  and  its  affections.  Their  peculiarities  and 
distinctions  are  in  part,  as  follows. 

The  requisitive  and  interrogative  modes  are  distinguished 
from  the  indicative  and  potential,  that  whereas  these  last  seldom 
call  for  a  return,  to  the  two  former  it  is  always  necessary. 

If  we  compare  the  requisitive  mode  with  the  interrogative,  we 
shall  find  these  also  distinguished,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
return,  but  in  other  peculiarities. 

The  return  to  the  requisitive,  is  sometimes  made  in  words, 
sometimes  in  deeds.     To  the  request  of  Dido  to  JEneas^ 

Boethiiis^s  account  is  as  follows.     Pei^  sist  for  the  most  part  either  in  miiltiplying 

fectarum  yero   onitionuxn  partes  quinque  or  diminishing  the  number  of  syllables,  or 

sunt :  deprecatiya,  ut,  else  in  lengthening  or  shortening  their  re- 

Jupiter  omnqxjtetu,  precilnu  aiflecteru  uUiSj  spectiye  quantities,  which  two  methods  are 

Da  demde  auxilium^  Paiery  atque  h(Bo  otitina  called  by  grammarians  the  syllabic  and  the 

firma,  tempond.    The  Latin,  which  is  but  a  spe- 

Imperatiya,  ut,  des  of  Greek  somewhat  debased,  admits  in 

Vadecige^fwAeyVooaZef^yros^eildberepennia.  like  manner  a  laroe  portion  of  those  yaria- 

Interrogatiya,  ut,  tions,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  the 

Die  mihii  Danuka^  ci^m  peau  ?  ending  of  its  yerbs,  and  but  rarely  at  their 

Vocatiya,  nt,  Ix^nning.     Yet  in  its  deponents  and  pa»- 

O!  Pater^  O!  honUnum  rerumqve  istema  siyes  it  is  so  fiEir  defectiye,  as  to  be  forced 

potestaa,  to  haye  recourse  to  the  auziliar,  turn.    The 

Enuntiatiya,  in  qua  yeritas  yel  fidsitas  modem  languages,  which  haye  still  fewer  o£ 

inyenitur,  ut,  those  yariations,  have  been  necessitated  all 

PtincipioaHnmlnuvariaestnatutxicreandig,  of  them  to  assume  two  auxiliars  at  least, 

Boeth.  in  lib.  de  Interp.  p.  291.  that  is  to  say,  those  which  express  in  each 

In  Milton  the  same  sentences  may  be  language  the  yerbs  Aat^  and  am.    As  to  the 

found,  as  follows.     The  precatiye,  English  tongue,  it  is  so  poor  in  this  respect 

Unmenal  Lord  !  be  bomUeous  sHU  as  to  admit  no  variation  for  modes,  and  only 

7b  ffive  tu  only  good.  one  for  time,  which  we  apply  to  express  an 

The  imperative,  aorist  of  the  past     Thus  from  loriifecometh 

Go  then,  iioumigiiiesiyint^Fatker'^smi^.  wrote;  from  gwe^  gave;  from  tpeak^  spake^ 

The  interrogative,  &c    Hence,  to  express  time  and  modes,  we 

Whence^  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape  ?  are  compelled  to  employ  no  less  than  seven 

The  vocative,  auxiliars,  viz.  dOf  am,  have,  shaU,  will,  mag, 

Adam,  earth**  haUow^d  mould,  and  can ;  which  we  use  sometimes  singly. 

Of  God  inspired.  as   when  we  say,  I  am  writing,  I   have 

The  assertive  or  enunciative,  i\Titten ;  sometimes  two  together,  as,  I  haioe 

The  conquered  alto  and  endav'd  hg  war  heen  writing,  I  ihovld  have  written ;  some^ 

Shall,  vkth  their  freedom  lod,  all  virtue  lose,  times  no  less  than  three,  as,  I  mij^  have 

1  The  Greek  language,  which  is  of  all  the  been  lost,  He  could  have  been  preserved, 
most  elegant  and  complete,  expresses  these  But  for  these,  and  all  other  speculations  re- 
several  modes,  and  all  distinctions  of  time  lative  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language, 
likewise,  by  an  adequate  number  of  varia-  we  refer  the  reader,  who  wishes  for  the  most 
tions  in  each  particidar  verb.  These  varia-  authentic  information,  to  that  excellent  trea- 
tions  may  be  found,  some  at  the  beginning  tise  of  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  entitled,  A 
of  the  verb,  others  at  its  ending,  and  con-  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 
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.....  a  prima  dic^  ho^teg,  origine  nobis 
Insidias  Danaum 

the  proper  return  was  in  words ;  that  is,  in  an  historical  narrative. 
To  the  request  of  the  unfortunate  chief — date  oMum  Belisario — 
the  proper  return  was  in  a  deed ;  thai  is,  in  a  charitable  relief. 
But  with  respect  to  the  interrogative,  the  return  is  necessarily 
made  in  words  alone ;  in  words,  which  are  called  a  response  or 
answer,  and  which  are  always  actually  or  by  implication  some 
definitive  assertive  sentence.  Take  examples.  Whose  verses 
are  these  !  the  return  is  a  sentence.  These  are  verses  of  Homer. 
Was  Brutus  a  worthy  man !  the  return  is  a  sentence,  Brutus 
was  a  worthy  man. 

And  hence  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  digress)  we  may 
perceive  the  near  affinity  of  this  interrogative  mode  with  the 
indicative,  in  which  last  its  response  or  return  is  mostlv  made. 
So  near  indeed  is  this  affinity,  that  in  these  two  modes  alone  the 
verb  retains  the  same  form,*"  nor  are  they  otherwise  distinguished, 
than  either  by  the  addition  or  absence  of  some  small  particle,  or 
by  some  minute  change  in  the  collocation  of  the  words,  or  some- 
times only  by  a  change  in  the  tone,  or  accent.' 

'  *H7c  o^  wpoMtfUpfi  Spurrudi  iyxXiViSj  only  one.  Now  the  least  complex  inter- 
tV  iyic^ifidintr  Koerd^affiy  iarofid^Xowrtu,  rogation  will  admit  of  four  answers,  two 
fiMrrartu  rov  icaXturBcu  ^iotmc^— &y«-  affiimativo,  two  negative,  if  not  perhaps  of 
«Ai|pw0cara  9k  r^s  Ktera^do'tws,  dvoorp^ct  more.  The  reason  is,  a  complex  interroga^- 
cly  r^  cIku  SpurrueH  •*  *'  The  indicative  mode,  tion  cannot  consist  of  less  than  two  simple 
of  which  we  qpeak,  by  laying  aside  that  ones ;  each  of  which  may  be  separately 
assertion,  which  by  its  nature  it  implies,  affirmed  and  separately  denied.  For  in- 
quits  the  name  of  indicative— when  it  reas-  stance :  Are  these  verses  Horner^  or  Viigil^s? 
somes  the  assertion,  it  returns  again  to  its  1.  They  are  Homer's ;  2.  They  are  not 
proper  character.^^  ApoU.  de  Synt.  L  iii.  Homer^s ;  3.  They  are  Viigil^s ;  4.  They 
c  21.  Theodore  Oasa  lays  the  lame,  Introd.  are  not  Virgil's ;  we  may  add,  5.  They  are 
Gnun.  L  iv.  of  neither.    The  indefinite  interrogations  go 

■  It  may  be  observed  of  the  interrogative,  still  further ;  for  these  may  be  answered  by 

that  as  often  as  the  interrogation  is  simple  infinite  affirmatives,  and  infinite  negatives. 

and  definite,  the  response  may  be  made  in  For  instance:  Whose  are  these  verses  ?  We 

almost  the  same  words,  by  converting  them  may  answer  affirmatively,  They  are  Virgil's, 

into  a  sentence  affirmative  or  negative,  ac-  They  are  Horace's,  They  are  Ovid's,  &c. ;  or 

cording  aa  the  truth  is  either  one  or  the  n^atively.  They  are  not  Virgil's,  They  are 

other.     For  example :  Are  these  verses  of  not  Horace's,  Tliey  are  not  Ovid's,  and  so 

Homer?    Response:  These  verses  are  of  on,  either  way,  to  infinity.    How  then 

Homer.    Are  those  verses  of  Virgil  ?   Re-  should  we  learn  firom  a  single  Yes,  or  a 

^onae,  Those  are  not  verses  of  Vi^apl.  And  single  No,  which  particular  is  meant  among 

here  the  artists  of  language,  for  the  sake  of  infinite  possibles?   These  therefore  are  in* 

brevity  and  despatch,  have  provided  two  terrogations  which  must  be    always  an- 

particlesy  to  represent  all  such  responses;  swered  by  a  sentence.     Yet  even  here 

Yea,  lor  all  the  affirmative ;  No,  for  all  the  custom  has  consulted  for  brevity,  by  re- 

nogativa.  turning  for  answer  only  the  single  essential 

Bat  when  the  interrogation  is  complex,  characteristic  word,  and  retrenching  by  an 

as  when  we  say.  Are  these  verses  of  Homer,  ellipsis  all  the  rest,  which  rest  the  interro- 

or  of  Virgil  ?  much  more,  when  it  is  in-  gator  is  left  to  supply  firom  himsel£    Thus, 

definite,  as  when  we  say  in  general.  Whose  when  we   are    adced.  How  many  right 

are  these  verses  ?  we  cannot  then  respond  angles  equal  the  angles  of  a  triangle  ?   we 

titer  the  manner  above  mentioned.    The  answer  in  the  short  monosyUable,  Two ; 

reason  is,  that  no  interrogation  can  be  an-  whereas,  without  the  ellipsis,  the  answer 

swered  by  a  simple  Yes,  or  a  simple  No,  would  have  been.  Two  right  angles  equal 

except  ody  those  which  are  themselves  so  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

simple,  as  of  two  possible  answers  to  admit  The  ancients   distinguished  these  two 

M 
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But  to  return  to  our  comparkion  between  the  interrogatiye 
mode  and  the  requisitive. 

The  interrogative  (in  the  langua.ge  of  grammarians)  .has  all 
persons  of  both  numbers.  The  requisitive  or  imperative  has  no 
first  person  of  the  singular,  and  that  from  this  plain  reason,  that 
it  is  equally  absurd  in  modes  for  a  person  to  request  or  give 
commands  to  himself,  as  it  is  in  pronouns,  for  the  speaker  to 
become  the  subject  of  his  own  address.* 

Again,  we  may  interrogate  as  to  all  times,  both  present,  past, 
and  future.  Who  tocu  founder  of  Rome!  Who  is  king  of 
China !  Who  tmll  discover  the  longitude  I  But  entreating  and 
conmianding  (which  are  the  essence  of  the  requisitive  mode) 
have  a  necessary  respect  to  the  future  only."  For,  indeed,  what 
have  they  to  do  with  the  present  or  the  past,  the  natures  of 
which  are  immutable  and  necessary  i 

species  of  interrogation  by  diffeient  names^  imperamoA,  qose  vel  m  prseaenti   stfttuD 

The  simple  they  called  ip^rrifia,  ^  interro-  yolumns  fieri  sine  aliqna  dilatione,  vel  in 

gatio  ;^*  tile  complex,  frOaiia^  **  percontatio.**  futnro.  Lib.  Tiii.  p.  806. 
AmmonioB  calll  the  first  of  these  ^fM^nyins        It  is  tnie,  the  Greeks  in  their  iBpemtiTBS 

SioXeirrtic^ :  the  other,  ipdniiats  xufffuLruch-  admit  certain  teiues  of  the  past,  sodi  as 

See  Am.  in  lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  160.     Diog.  those  of  the  pcrfcctnm,  and  of  the  two 

Laert  Til  66.    Quintil.  Inst.  ix.  2.  aorists.    But  then  these  tenses,  when  so 

'  Sup.  p.  138.  applied,  either  totally  lose  their  tempomy 

V  Apollonins^E  aoconnt  of  the  ftttnie,  iin*  ehaiacteft  or  else  are  used  to  insinuate  su^ 

plied  in  all  imperatives,  is  worth  obscrying.  a  speed  of  execution,  that  the  deed  should 

'Eirl  ydip  /ij^  ytyofUyots  ^  fi^  y«yov6e-»  ^  be  (as  it  were)  done  in  ihe  Tezy  instant 

irpScralw  t&  84  fi^  yuf6fiwa  ^  fi^  T^To*  when  conmumded.    The  same   difieienoe 

tfirch  hririfittSTiira  Bh  Ixo^ra  cis  rh  iff^v-^  seems  to  subsist  between  our  English  imr 

Hoh  lUxXavros  itrri :  *^A  command  has  sa-  perative.  Be  gone,  and  those  others  o^  Gkv 

spect  to  those  things  which  either  are  not  or  Be  goinff.    The  first  (if  we  jdeaae)  maji 

doing,  or  have  not  yet  been  done.    But  be  styled  the  imperatiTe  of  the  poftotunt, 

those  things,  which  being  not  now  doing,  as  citing  in  the  very  instant  for  the  ooDh 

or  having  not  yet  been  done,  have  a  natur*  pletion  of  our  commands :  the  others  may 

ral  aptitude  to  exist  hereafter,  may  be  pro-  be  styled  imperatives  of   the  fiiitiire,  ss 

perly  said  to  appertain  to  the  future.**    De  allowing  a  reasonable  tinw  tobeigin  fiist,8iid 

Syntaxi,  1.  i  c.  S6.    Soon  before  this  he  finish  sfterward. 

says,  ^'AvaifTa  rit  wpooraieruciL  iyK€tfi4p7iif        It  is  thus  ApoHonias,  in  the  chapter  first 

Kx**'  'H^i'  '''o*^  fi4\?wPTOs  iidStffUf'—x'l^'^  sited,  distinguuhes  between  VKoarrifrm  t^ 

yip  iv  Xat^  4v*r\  r^   6  rupcufvoitTWffa'aa  ^WAous,  **go  to  digging  the  vines,**  and 

rifuUrOtt^r^  rifoiB^a'ercUi  Kwrh  riitf  xp^f'w  VKta^w  rSs  ^w<fApvt>  **ffst  the  vines 

Mwoiojf  r^  iKiOdau  hniKKaxhs<t  KcSSi)  rh  dug.**    The  first  is  spoken  {hB  he  calls  it) 

Ithf  irpotrroKTiKhPf  rh  9k  dpurrucStf :  **  All  cJs  irapdrcurty,  **  by  way  of  eztcnaim,  «C 

imperatives  have  a  disposition  within  thcoD,  allowance  of  time  finr  the  wsisk  ;**  ^e  secoDd, 

which   respects  the  foture :   with  regard  c2s  trurrcXeisKru',  **  with  a  view  to  imsM^ 

therefore  to  time,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  diate  completion.**    And  in  ano^Kir  phcSr 

say.  Let  him,  that  kills  a  tyrant,  be  ho*  explaining  the  difierenoe  between  the  ssb» 

noured  ;  or,  He,  that  kills  one,  shall  be  hih  tenses,  iritdwrt  and  (ncdn^Wf  he  says  of  the 

nonred  ;  the  difference  being  only  in  the  last,  ob  lUvov  rh  ftii  y^vdfi&foy  rpatrrdff^tH 

mode,  inasmuch  as  one  is  impemtive,  the  AAX^  imU  rh  yunifttprnt  ip  wuparint  faayo- 

other  indicative  or  dedaiative.**    Apoll.  de  pc^ei,  ''that  it  not  only  commands  soms- 

Syntaxi,  L  L  c.  35.  Priscian  seems  to  allow  thing,  which  has  not  been  yet  done,  bat 

imperatives  a  share  of  present  time,  as  well  forbids  also  that,  which  is  now  doing  in  sn 

as  future.     But  if  we  attend,  we  shall  find  extension,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  slow  sod 

his  present  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  im-  lengthened  progress.**  Henoe^  if  a  man  has 

mediate  future,  as  opposed  to  a*  more  die-  been  a  long  while  writings  and  we  sff 

tant  one.     Imperativus  vero  praesens  et  willing  to  hasten  him,  it  would  be  wrong  to 

futurum  [tempus]  natuiali  quadam  neces-  say  in  Greek,  ypd^  **  write,**  (for  that  he 

litate  videtur  posse  acdpere.     Ea  etenim  is  now,  and  has  been  long  doii^,)  bat 
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It  is  from  ibis  connexion  of  faturity  with  commands,  that  the 
fatme  indicatm  is  sometimes  nsed  for  the  imperative,  and  that 
to  say  to  any  one,  You  shall  do  this,  has  often  the  same  force 
with  the  imperatfre,  Do  this.  So  in  the  decalogne,  "  Tboa  shalt 
not  kill,  Them  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,'^  which  denote  (we 
kBow)  the  strictest  and  most  authoritative  commands. 

As  to  the  potential  mode,  it  is  distingaished  from  all  the  rest 
by  its  subordinate  or  snbjnnctive  nature.  It  is  also  farther  dish 
tingnished  from  the  requisitive  and  interrogative,  by  implying  a 
kind  of  feeble  and  weak  assertion,  and  so  becoming,  in  some 
degree,  snsceptible  of  tmth  and  falsehood.  Thns,  if  it  be  said 
potentially.  This  may  be,  or  This  might  have  been,  we  may  re- 
mark without  absnrdity.  It  is  true,  or  It  is  false.  But  if  it  be 
said.  Do  this,  meaning.  Fly  to  heaven ;  or  Can  this  be  done  i 
meaning,  to  square  the  circle ;  we  cannot  say  in  either  case.  It  is 
tme,  or  false,  though  the  command  and  the  question  are  about 
things  impossible.  Yet  still  the  potential  does  not  aspire  to  the 
rodicative,  because  it  implies  but  a  dubious  and  conjectural  as- 
sertion, whereas  that  of  the  indicative  is  absolute,  and  without 
ireserve. 

This,  therefore,  (the  indicative,  I  m^in,)  is  the  mode,  which, 
fts  in  all  grammars  it  is  the  first  in  order,  so  is  truly  first  both  in 
dignity  and  use.  It  is  this  which  publishes  our  sublimest  per- 
ceptions ;  which  exhibits  the  soul  in  her  purest  energies,  superior 
to  the  imperfection  of  desires  and  wants;  which  includes  the 
whole  of  time,  and  its  minutest  distinctions ;  which,  in  its 
Tarions  past  tenses,  is  employed  by  history,  to  preserve  to  us 
the  remembrance  of  former  events;  in  its  futures  is  used  by 
prophecy,  or  (in  default  of  this)  by  wise  foresight,  to  instruct 
ftnd  forewarn  us,  as  to  that  which  is  coming ;  but  above  all  in 
its  present  tense  serves  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  by  just  de- 
monstrations to  establish  necessary  truth;  that  truth,  which  from 
its  nature  only  exists  in  the  present ;  which  knows  no  distinc- 
tions either  of  past  or  of  future,  but  is  everywhere  and  always 
invariably  one/ 

^P'^f'^i  *^g^i  7<Kur  wtiting  done ;  make  no  bUchui,  Ammomvat  and  others.  There  were 

^dsyi.^    See  ApeU.  L  iiL  e.  24.     See  also  no  seets  of  philosophy  that  lay  greater 

^iMvobint  de  Dx£  Verb.  Oisec  et  Lat  ph-  stress  on  the  distinction  between  things 

^80.  edit  Varior.  Ijatini  non  estimaTe-  existing  in  time  and  not  in  time,  than  the 

iVBt,  &0.  two  above  mentioned.    The  doctrine  of  the 

'  See  the  qnotation,  xmte  ij  ehapter  vi.  Peripatetics  on  this  subject  (since  it  is 

h  143.    Com  enim  dicimiM,  Dens  est,  nm  these  that  Boethius  here  follows)  may  be 

im  didmiia  nmic  esse,  sed,  Ac  partly  understood  from  the  following  sketch. 

Beethhu,  andior  of  the  aentftoMnt  there        **•  The  things  that  exist  in  time  are  those 

^voted,  was  by  birth  a  Roman  of  the  first  whose  existence  time  can  measure.     But  if 

qoalitj;  by  lel^on,  a  Christian ;  and  by  their  existence  may  be  measured  by  time, 

9l*3Mi»phy,  a  Platonic   and   Peripatetic  ;  then  there  may  be  assumed  a  time  greater 

*^h  two  sects,  as  they  spnmg  fh>m  the  than  the  existence  of  any  one  of  them,  as 

I'm  source,  were  in  the  latter  ages  of  an<  there  may  be  assumed  a  number  greater 

^(Bty  conmuHily  adopted  by  the  same  per-  than  the  greatest  multitude,  that  is  capable 

""^  sudi  as  Themistius,  Porphyry,  lam-  of  being  numbered.    And  hence  it  is  that 

M  2 
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Through  all  the  above  modes,  with  their  respective  tenses, 
the  verb  being  considered  as  denoting  an  attribute,  has  always 
reference  to  some  person,  or  substance.  Thus  if  we  say.  Went, 
or.  Go,  or  Whither  goeth,  or  Might  have  gone,  we  must  add  a 
person  or  substance,  to  make  the  sentence  complete.  Qicero 
went ;  Caesar  might  have  gone ;  Whither  goeth  the  wind  i  Go  I 
thou  traitor !  But  there  is  a  mode  or  form  under  which  verbs 
sometimes  appear,  where  they  have  no  reference  at  all  to  persons 
or  substances.  For  example,  To  eat  is  pleasant ;  but  to  fast  is 
wholesome.  Here  the  verbs,  to  eat^  and  to  fast^  stand  alone 
by  themselves,  nor  is  it  requisite  or  even  practicable  to  prefix  a 
person  or  substance.  Hence  the  Latin  and  modern  grammarians 
have  called  verbs  under  this  mode,  from  this  their  indefinite 
nature,  infinitives.  Sanctius  has  given  them  the  name  of  im- 
personals ;  and  the  Greeks  that  of  anrapk^ara^  from  the  same 
reason  of  their  not  discovering  either  person  or  number. 

These  infinitives  cfo  further.  They  not  only  lay  aside  the 
character  of  attributives,  but  they  also  assume  that  of  substan- 
tives, and  as  such  themselves  become  distinguished  with  their 
several  attributes.  Thus,  in  the  instance  above,  plecisant  is  the 
attribute  attending  the  infinitive  to  eat ;  tokolesome  the  attribute 
attending  the  infinitive  to  fast.  Examples  in  Greek  and  Latin 
of  like  kind  are  innumerable. 

Dolce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 
Scire  tuum  nihil  est. 

things  temporary  have  their  ezistenoc,  as  it  diameter  of  the  square  is  incommcnsniable 

were  limited  by  time ;  that  they  are  con-  with  its  side.     What  then  shall  we  say  ? 

ffned  within  it,  as  within  some  boond  ;  and  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  it  was  not  in- 

that  in  some  degree  or  other  they  all  sub-  commensurable,  as  it  is  certain  there  was 

mit  to  its  power,  according  to  those  common  a  time  when  there  was  no  Stonehenge,  or 

phrases,  that  time  is  a  destroyer ;    that  Pyramids  P  or  is  it  daily  growing  less  in- 

things  decay  through  time  ;  that  men  for-  commensurable,  as  we  are  assured  of  decaja 

get  in  time,  and  lose  their  abilities ;  and  in  both  those  massy  structures  ?^    Frooi 

seldom  that  they  improve,  or  grow  young,  these  unchangeable  truths,  we  may  pass  to 

or  beautiful    The  truth,  indeed,  is,  time  their  place,  or  region ;  to  the  unceasing  i&- 

always  attends  motion.     Now  the  natural  tellection  of  the  uniyersal  mind,  ever  perfact, 

effect  of  motion  is  to  put  something,  which  ever  full,  knowing  no  remissions,  kuiguora, 

now  is,  out  of  that  state  in  which  it  now  &c.    See  Nat.  Ansc.  L  iv.  c  19.    Metaph. 

is,  and  so  fiir,  therefore,  to  destroy  that  L  xiv.  c.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10.  edit.  Du  Val.  and 

state.  note^,  p.  11.    The  following  passage  may 

"'  The  reverse  of  all  this  holds  with  deserve  attention, 

things  that  exist  eternally.    These  exist  ToS  7^  vov  6  /i^y  wow  r^Mccr,  iral 

not  in  time,  because  time  is  so  fietr  from  /jA  vowr  6tk  koL  ir^vjce,  iroi  vau,    iJOJk 

being  able  to  measure  their  existence,  that  iccu  otros  ohnt  r4\€os,  t»  ptii  vpoa^s 

no  time  can  be  assumed,  which  their  exist-  ain^  rh  Ktd  yocZy  Acl,  jccd  "f^ana  iwciW,  iral 

ence  doth  not  surpass.    To  which  we  may  /tii)  Aaaotc  &XXa.    &rrc  cXif  hw  hn^Kioru- 

add,  that  they  feel  none  of  its  effects,  being  ros  6  vtmv  &c2  mU  vttrro,  mU  ^^ul    Max, 

no  way  obnoxious  cither  to  damage  or  dis-  Tyr.  Diss.  xvii.  p.  201.  edit  Lond. 

solution.  y  It  is  from  the  infinitive  thus  partki- 

**  To  instance  in  examples  of  either  kind  pating  the  nature  of  a  noun  or  substantive, 

of  being.    There  are  such  things  at  this  in-  that  the  best  grammatians  have  called  it 

Stan t,  as  Stonehenge  and  the  Pyramids.   It  sometimes    tvoyM,   ^fjMrucl»^  ^a    verbal 

is  likewise  true  at  this  instant,  that  the  noun  ;^'  sometimes  iwfia  f^/ueros^  **  th« 
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Hie  Stoics  in  their  grammatical  inquiries  had  this  infinitiye  in 
sadi  esteem,  that  they  held  this  alone  to  be  the  genuine  pfjfAa^ 
or  "  yerb,*"  a  name  which  they  denied  to  all  the  other  modes. 
Their  reasoning  was,  they  considered  the  true  yerbal  character 
to  be  contained  simple  and  unmixed  in  the  infinitiye  only.  Thus 
the  infinitiyes,  irepcfrareZvy  ambulare^  ^Ho  walk,^  mean  simply 
that  energy,  and  nothing  more.  The  other  modes,  besides  ex- 
pressing this  energy,  superadd  certain  affections,  which  respect 
persons  and  circumstances.  Thus  ambulo  and  ambvla  mean  not 
shnply  *'  to  walk,*"  but  mean,  "  I  walk,"  and  "  walk  thou."  And 
hence  they  are  all  of  them  resolyable  into  the  infinitiye,  as  their 
prototype,  together  with  some  sentence  or  word,  expressiye  of 
their  proper  character.  Awbulo^  ^^  I  walk ;"  that  is,  indieo  me 
ambuiare^  ^^  I  declare  myself  to  walk."  Amhfda^  ^^  walk  thou ;" 
that  is,  impero  ie  ambuiare^  ^'  I  command  thee  to  walk  ;"  and  so 
with  the  modes  of  eyery  other  species.  Take  away,  therefore, 
the  assertion,  the  command,  or  whateyer  else  giyes  a  character 
to  any  one  of  these  modes,  and  there  remains  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  infinitiye,  which  (as  Priscian  says)  Bignifieat  ipsam 
f%]»,  quam  eantinet  "oerhvm.* 

The  application  of  this  infinitiye  is  somewhat  singular.  It 
naturally  coalesces  with  all  those  yerbs  that  denote  any  tendence, 
desire,  or  yolition  of  the  soul,  but  not  readily  with  others.  Thus 
it  is  sense,  as  well  as  syntax,  to  say,  jSovXofiai  ^v,  eupio  vivere^ 
"  I  desire  to  live ;"  but  not  to  say,  iadloy  ^v^  edo  vivere^  or  even, 
in  English,  *^  I  eat  to  live ;"  unless  by  an  ellipsis,  instead  of  *'  I 
eat  for  to  live,"  as  we  say,  eve/ca  rod  J^v,  or  pour  vivre.  The 
reason  is,  that  though  different  actions  may  unite  in  the  same 
subject,  and,  therefore,  be  coupled  together,  (as  when  we  say, 

▼eri>lB  nomL**    The  reason  of  this  appeUa-  rere  exum  est  cnrsns ;  et  scriberc,  scriptura; 

tiioii  is  in  Greek  more  evident,  from  its  et  legere,  lectio.  Itaque  frequenter  et  nomi* 

taking  the  prepontiye  article  before  it  in  all  nibus  adjnngnntur,  et  aliis  casualibus,  more 

;  Th  ypa^tp^  rod  yp^tir^  t«  7p(i-  nominmn ;  ut  Persius, 


^cr.     The  same  construction  is  not  nn-  Sed  putcrum  ed  digUo  mMotrariy  et  di- 

known  in  Eng^jsh.  der,  Jue  eat 

Thus  Spencer :  And  soon  after.  Cam  enim  dico,  bonnm  est 

JFbr  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake^  legere,  nihil  aliud  significo,  nisi,  bona  est 

OmiU  sow  (ie  son  q/*  Tile^  from  to  die.  lectio.  L  xriiL  p.  1130.     See  b\&o  Apoll. 

^Axh  Tov  0aM€Uf,     In  like  manner  we  say,  L  L  c  8.  Oaza  Gram.  1.  iy.  Th  8^  darapd/ji- 

'^He  did  it  to  be  rich,^^  where  we  must  ^kctoi^,  6yofid  icri  ^fuerosj  k.t.\. 

supply  by  an  ellipsis  the  preposition  /or.  *  See  Apollon.  L  iii.  13.     Ka06\ov  tuv 

**  He  did  it  for  to  be  rich,^^  the  same  as  if  we  ircipffyftdvoy  iix6  rivos^  k.  r.  A.     See  also 

had  said,  *'  He  did  it  for  gain  :^  evcKa  rov  Gaza,  in  the  note  before.     Igitur  a  con- 

wXavrtafj  evcira  rod  k4^ovs^  in  French,  stnictione  quoque  vim  rei  verborum   (id 

pomr    »*enricher.      Even   when  we   speak  est,  nominis,  quod  significat  ipaam  rem) 

such  sentences  as  the  following,  **  I  choose  habere  infinitivum  possumos  dignoscere  ; 

to  philosophize,  rather  than  to  be  rich,^'*  t^  res    aatem    in   personas    distributa    facit 

^tXoiro^u^  0oi\o/uu^  1\fir€p  rh  irXoirrcTv,  alios  verbi   motns.     Itaque  omues   modi 

the  infeoitiTes  are  in  nature  as  much  ao-  in  hunc,  id  est,  infinitivum,  transumuntur 

CDsatiTos,  as  if  we  were  to  say,  *^  I  choose  sive  resolvuntur.     Prise  I  zviii.  p.  1131. 

philosophy  rather  than  riche«,^Vi)v  ^iAo(ro-  From  these  principles  Apollonius  calls  the 

^(or  povAo/uuf  Ijritfp  rhy  irXovroy,     Thus,  infinitive  pijfia  ytviK^arov,  and  Priscian, 

too,  Priscian,  speaking  of  infinitives,  Cur-  verbnm  generale. 
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•'  He  fk^alk^d  and  discoursed,")  yet  the  actions,  notwithstanding, 
remain  separate  and  distinct.  But  it  is  not  so  with  respect  to 
volitions  and  actions.  Here  the  coalescence  is  often  so  intimate, 
that  the  volition  is  unintelligible  till  the  action  be  expressed : 
cupio,  voio^  desidero ;  "  I  desire,  I  am  willing,  I  want**' — What? 
The  Sentences,  we  see,  are  defective  and  imperfect.  We  must 
help  them  then  hj  infinitives,  which  express  the  proper  actions 
to  which  they  tend.  Cupio  legere^  Vclo  discere,  Desidero  wdere: 
*^*  I  desire  to  read,  I  am  willing  to  live,  I  want  to  see.''  Thus  is 
the  whole  rendered  complete,  as  well  in  sentiment  as  in  syntax.* 
And  so  much  for  modes,  and  their  several  species.  We  are 
to  attempt  to  denominate  them  according  to  their  most  eminent 
characters ;  it  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  As  every 
necessary  truth,  and  every  demonstrative  syllogism,  (which  last 
is  no  more  than  a  combination  of  such  truths,)  must  always  be 
expressed  under  positive  assertions,  and  as  positive  assertions 
only  belong  to  the  indicative,  we  may  denominate  it,  for  that 
reason,  the  mode  of  science.^  Again:  as  the  potential  .is  only 
conversant  about  contingents,  of  which  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty  that  they  will  happen  or  not,  we  may  call  this  mode 
the  mode  of  conjecture.  Again :  as  those  that  are  ignorant  and 
would  be  informed,  must  ask  of  those  that  already  know,  this 
being  the  natural  way  of  becoming  proficients ;  hence  we  may 
pall  the  interrogative,  the  mode  of  proficiency. 

Inter  cuncta  leget,  et  percontabere  doctos. 
Qua  rationa  queas  traduoere  leniter  tsram^ 
Quid  pore  tianqtiillet,  &c  Hor. 

Further  still :  as  the  highest  and  most  excellent  use  of  the  re* 
quisitive  mode  is  legislative  command,  we  may  style  it,  for  this 
reason,  the  mode  of  legislature.  Ad  divos  adeuwto  caste,  says 
Cicero,  in  the  character  of  a  Roman  lawgiver ;  *^  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,^  say  the  laws  of  England ;  and  in  the  same  mode  speak 
the  laws  of  every  other  nation.     It  is  also  in  this  mode  that  the 

^ometrician,  with  the  authority  of  a  legislator,  orders  lines  to 
bisected,  and  circles  described,  as  preparatives  to  that  science 
which  he  is  about  to  establish. 

There  are  other  supposed  affections  of  verbs,  such  as  number 
and  person ;  but  these,  surely,  cannot  be  called  a  part  of  their 
essence,  nor,  indeed,  are  they  the  essence  of  any  other  attribute, 
being,  in  fact,  the  properties,  not  of  attributes,  but  of  substances. 
The  most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  verbs  in  the  more  elegant 
languages  are  provided  with  certain  terminations,  which  respect 

'  Priscian  calls  these  verba,  which  iiatu<  Lat  p.  685.  edit  Var. 
rally  precede  infinitives,  verta  vcluntaiwa ;        Nee  omne  i,Tap4fjupaToy  cmetmqus  twr6o> 
they  are  called  in  Greek  vpoaiperiKd.     See  &c. 

1.  xviii.  1129;  but  more  particularly  see        ^  Ob  nobilitatem  praeivit  indicativus,  fio* 

ApoUonius,  I.  iii.  c  13,  where  this  whole  lus  modus  aptus  scientiis,  solus  pater  veri* 

doctrine  is  explained  with  great  accuracy,  tatis.     ScaL  de  Caus.  L,  Lat  c.  1 16. 
See  also  Macrobius  do  B'lS,  Verb.  Gr.  et 
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Uw  number  and  person  of  eveiy  subgtantive,  that  we  may  know 
with  more  precinoD,  in  a  complex  sentence,  each  particular  sub- 
stance, with  its  attendant  verbal  attributes.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  aex,  with  respect  to  adjectives.  They  have  terminations 
which  vary,  as  they  respect  beings^  male  or  female,  though  sub- 
stances past  dispute  are  alone  susceptible  of  sex.*^  We  therefore 
pass  over  these  matters,  and  all  of  hke  kind,  as  being  rather 
among  the  elegancies,  than  the  essentials  of  language,**  which 
essentials  are  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  principal 
of  these  now  remaining,  is  the  difference  of  verbs  as  to  their 
several  species,  which  we  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  foUowiog 
manner. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCKRNING  THB  SFBCIES  OF  VJSBBS,  AND  THEIR  OTHEB  BBMAININQ 

PBOPESTIB8. 

All  verbs,  that  are  strictly  so  called,  denote  energies ;"  now,  as 
all  energies  are  attributes,  thev  have  reference,  of  course,  to 
certain  energizing  substances.  Thus  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  such  enerfipies,  as  to  love,  to  fly,  to  wound,  &c.  if  there  were 
not  such  beings  as  men,  birds,  swords,  &c«  Further,  every 
energy  doth  not  only  require  an  energizer,  but  is  necessarily 
conversant  about  some  subject.  For  example :  if  we  say,  Brutus 
loves,  we  must  needs  supply,  loves  Cato,  Cassius,  Portia,  or 
some  one.  The  sword  wounds,  i.  e.  woimds  Hector,  Sarpedon, 
Priam,  or  some  one.  And  thus  is  it,  that  every  energy  is  ne- 
cessarily situate  between  two  substantives ;  an  energizer,  which 

*  tt  is  Mimefwliat  extnordinaiy,  tlist  so  and  ihkd  person  aro  improperiy  so  callacU 

ante  and  lational  agmmnazianas  Sanctius  beings  in  fiict,  baf  negations  of  the  other 

should  justly  deny  genders,  or  the  distino-  two. 

tion  of  sex  to  adjectires,  and  yet  moke  ^  Whoever  would  see  more  upon  a  sub- 
petflons  appertain,  not  to  substantives,  but  ject  of  importance,  referred  to  in  many  parts 
to  verba.  Hu  commentator,  Periaoniiia,  is  of  this  treatise,  and  particnhiriy  in  note  m  of 
mnch  more  consistent,  who  says,  At  vero  this  chapter,  p.  163,  may  consult  Letters  con* 
a  rem  recte  consideres,  ipsis  nominibus  et  ceming  Mind,  an  octavo  volume,  published 
prauominilms  vel  maxime,  imo  unice  inest  1750,  the  author  Mr.  John  Petvin,  vicar  of 
ipsa  persona ;  et  verba  se  habent  in  per-  Ilsington  in  Devon ;  a  person  who,  though 
ionanim  ratione  ad  nomina  plane  sicnti  firom  his  retired  situation  little  known,  was 
adjectiva  in  latione  generom  ad  substantiva,  deeply  skilled  in  the  philosophy  both  of 
qaiboB  soils  antor  (Sanctias  soiL  1.  i  c.  7.)  the  ancients  and  modems,  and,  more  than 
et  recte  genus  adscribit,  exclusis  adjectivis.  this,  was  valued  by  all  that  knew  him  for 
Seact.  Minerv.  1.  L  c  12.  Thete  is,  indeed,  bis  virtue  and  wertL 
an  exact  analogy  between  the  accidents  of  *  We  use  this  word  energy^  rather  than 
sez  and  person.  There  are  but  two  sexes,  motion^  from  its  more  comprehensive  mean- 
that  is  to  say,  the  male  and  the  female ;  ing ;  it  being  a  sort  of  genus,  which  in« 
and  bat  two  persons,  (or  characters  essential  eludes  within  it  both  motion  and  its  priva* 
to  discourse,}  that  is  to  say,  the  speaker  tion.  See  before,  p.  144. 
and  the  party  addressed.    The  third  sex 
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is  active,  and  a  subject,  which  is  passive.  Hence,  then,  if  the 
energizer  leads  the  sentence,  the  energy  follows  its  character, 
and  becomes  what  we  call  a  verb  active :  thus  we  say,  Brutus 
amat^  '^  Brutus  loves.**^  On  the  contrary,  if  the  passive  subject 
be  principal,  it  follows  the  character  of  this,  too,  and  then  be- 
comes what  we  call  a  verb  passive :  thus  we  say,  Portia  amatuTj 
^'  Portia  is  loved.^^  It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  same  road  be- 
tween the  summit  and  foot  of  the  same  mountain,  with  respect 
to  the  summit  is  ascent,  with  respect  to  the  foot  is  descent. 
Since  then  every  energy  respects  an  energizer,  or  a  passive  sub- 
ject ;  hence  the  reason  why  every  verb,  whether  active  or  passive, 
has  in  language  a  necessary  reference  to  some  noun  for  its  nomi- 
native case.'  ^ 

But  to  proceed  still  further  from  what  has  been  already  ob- 
served. Brutus  loved  Portia.  Here  Bmtus  is  the  energizer; 
loved,  the  energy ;  and  Portia,  the  subject.  But  it  might  have 
been,  Brutus  loved  Gato,  or  Gassius,  or  the  Roman  republic ;  for 
the  energy  is  referable  to  subjects  infinite.  Now,  among  these 
infinite  subjects,  when  that  happens  to  occur,  which  is  the  ener- 
gizer also,  as  when  we  say  Brutus  loved  himself,  slew  himself,  &c. 
in  such  case  the  energy  hath  to  the  same  being  a  double  relation, 
both  active  and  passive.  And  this  it  is  which  gave  rise  among 
the  Greeks  to  that  species  of  verbs  called  verbs  middle;^  and 
such  was  their  true  and  original  use,  however  in  many  instances 
they  may  have  since  happened  to  deviate.  In  other  languages 
the  verb  still  retains  its  active  form,  and  the  passive  subject  (se 
or  "  himself^)  is  expressed  like  other  accusatives. 

Aflfain :  in  some  verbs  it  happens  that  the  energy  always  keeps 
withm  the  energizer,  and  never  passes  out  to  any  foreign  eiP 
traneous  subject.  Thus  when  we  say,  Gsesar  walketh,  Gsesar 
sitteth,  it  is  impossible  the  energy  should  pass  out,  (as  in  the 
case  of  those  verbs  called  by  the  grammarians  verbs  transitive,) 
because  both  the  energizer  and  the  passive  subject  are  united  in 
the  same  person.  For  what  is  the  cause  oi  this  walking  or 
sitting !  It  is  the  will  and  vital  powers  belonging  to  Gsesar.  And 
what  is  the  subject,  made  so  to  move  or  sit  i  It  is  the  body  and 
limbs  belonging  also  to  the  same  GsBsar.  It  is  this,  then,  forms 
that  species  of  verbs,  which  grammarians  have  thought  fit  to 
call  verbs  neuter,  as  if,  indeed,  they  were  void  both  of  action 

^  The  doctrine  of  impersonal  verbs  has  verbs  middle,  admit  a  coincidence  of  the 

been  justly  rejected   by  the  best  gram-  active  and  passive   character.^     Apollon. 

marians,  both  ancient  and  modem.     See  I  iii  c  7.    He  that  would  see  this  whole 

Sanct  Min.  1.  i.  c.  12 ;  1.  iil  c.  1 ;  L  iv.  c  3.  doctrine,  concerning  the  power  of  the  mid- 

Priscian.  1.  xviii.  p.  1 134.   Apoll.  1.  iii.  sub.  die  verb,  explained  and  confirmed  with  great 

fin.     In  which  places  the  reader  will  see  a  ingenuity  and  learning,  may  consult  a  maSi 

proper  nominative  supplied  to  all  verbs  of  treatise  of  that  able  critic,  Kuster,  entitled 

this  supposed  character.  De   vero   Usu   Verborum   Mediorum.    A. 

s  T^  7^  Ka\o6n€va  fieffirqTos  xhfuera  neat  edition  of  this  scarce  piece  has  bem 

ffvytfiirrotcrty    iu^ttie^aTo    ^yfpyrruc^s    km  lately  published. 
waerrriKris  iuxB4<r€ws:   "The  verbs,  called 
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abd  pagsion,  when,  perhaps,  (like  verbs  middle,)  they  may  be 
rather  said  to  imply  both.  Not,  however,  to  dispute  about 
Dames,  as  these  neuters  in  their  energizer  always  discover  their 
passive  subject,^  which  other  verbs  cannot,  their  passive  subjects 
being  infinite ;  hence  the  reason  why  it  is  as  superfluous  in  these 
neuters  to  have  the  subject  expressed,  as  in  other  verbs  it  is 
necessary,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  are 
taught  in  common  grammars  that  verbs  active  require  an  accu- 
sative, while  neuters  require  none. 

Of  the  above  species  of  verbs,  the  middle  cannot  be  called 
necessary,  because  most  languages  have  done  without  it.  The 
species  of  verbs  therefore  remaining,  are  the  active,  the  passive, 
and  the  neuter,  and  those  seem  essential  to  all  languages 
whatever.* 

^  This  cfaaiacter  of  nenten  the  Greeks  aidered  them  under  the  four  fiiUowing  sorti. 

i«iy  happfly  exprees  by  the  terms  edrmrd-  When  a  yerh,  coinciding  with  the  nomi- 

fcw  and  tSwrdBttOf  which  Prisdan  rebders  native  of  some  noan,  made  without  farther 

"qnflB  ex  se  ineeipeafit  intrinaecus  pattio.**  help  a  perfect  assertive  sentence,  as  'Xot- 

L  tSL  p.  790.    Consentii  Ars  apud  Putsch,  icpinis  ir^pnnn-u,  **  Sociates  walked  ;**  then 

pw  2051.  as  the  verb  in  such  case  implied  the  power 

It  maj  be  here  observed,  that  even  those  of  a  perfect  predicate,  they  called  it  for  that 

verbs^  odled  actives,  can  upon  occasion  lay  reason  mmryi^/ia,  '^a  predicable  ;^  or  els^ 

aride  their  transitive  character ;  that  is  to  from  its  readiness,  cv/jifitUt^^af^  to  coincide 

say,  can  drop  their  subsequent  accusative,  with  its  noun  in  completing  the  sentence, 

and  assume  the  form  of  neuters,  so  as  to  they  called  it  (r^fjtfieifMj  **  a  coincider." 

stand  by  themselves.    This  happens  when  When  a  verb  was  able  with  a  noun  to 

the  discourse  respects  the  mere  energy  or  form  a  perfect  assertive  sentence,  yet  could 

affection  only,  and  has  no  regard  to  the  sub-  not  associate  with  such  noun,  but  under 

ject,  be  it  this  thing  or  that.    Thus  we  say,  some  oblique  case,  as  XnKpdrru  fitrofidXttf 

eitK  ol^y  kmeyufAtTK^af  (Xroi^  **  this  man  Socratiem  pcsmtet :  such  a  verb,  from  its  near 

knows  not  how  to  read,*^  speaking  (mly  of  the  approach  to  just  coincidence,  and  predica- 

eneigy,  in  which  we  suppose  hun  deficient  tion,  they  called   iropcur^/t^afux  or  irapar 

Had  the  discourse  been  upon  the  subjects  KaT7ty6p7ifui. 

of  reading,  we  must  have  added  them,  odic  "Wlien  a  verb,  though  regularly  coin- 

slScv  iuni^fi9d^K§v  rit  'O^'^/mv,  ^he  knows  ciding  with  a  noun  in  its  nominative,  still 

sot  how  to  read  Homer,  or  Viigil,  or  Cicero,**  required,  to  complete  the  sentiment,  some 

&e,  other    noun    under    an    oblique  case,  as 

Thus  Horace:  mJrw  t^cXci  Alem^,  "Pbto  loveth  Dio,** 

Qm  eapU  ana  mettutj  juvat  ilium  tie  domus  (where  without  iXo,  or  some  other,  the 

tuU  reSf  verb  loveth  would  rest  indefinite  0   <roch 

Ui  Uppum  pktm  tabula  ....  verb,  firam  this  defect,  they  called  frrov  ^ 

''He  that  desires  or  fears,  (not  this  tiling,  irififia^uii  or  ^  Kaniy6p7ifui,  ''something 

in  particular,  nor  that,  but,  in  genend,  less  than  a  coincider,  or  less  than  a  predi- 

he  within  whose  breast  these    affections  cable.'* 

prevail,)  has  the  same  joy  in  a  house  or  es-  Lastiy,  when  a  verb  required  two  nouns 
tate,  as  the  man  with  bad  eyes  has  in  fine  in  oblique  cases,  to  render  the  sentiment 
pictures.**  So  Ceesar,  in  his  celebrated  laconic  complete  ;  as  when  we  say  X»Kpdr€t  *  A/act' 
epistle  of  yeni,yidi,yici,  where  two  actives,  fit/dSmfs  /t^Aei,  Tadet  me  vita,  or  the  like; 
we  see,  follow  one  neuter  in  the  same  de-  such  verb  they  called  ^rroy,  or  %X«rrov  ^ 
tached  form  as  tiiat  neuter  itseli  The  glory,  irapaa^fifictfio, or  ^  irapaie(m77<ipi7/ia,*' some- 
it  seems,  was  in  the  rapid  sequel  of  the  thing  less  than  an  imperfect  coincider,  or  an 
events  Conquest  came  as  quick  as  be  imperfect  predicable.** 
could  come  himsoL^  and  look  about  him.  These  were  theappeUations  which  they  gavd 
Whom  he  saw,  and  whom  he  conquered,  to  verbs,  when  employed  along  with  nouns 
was  not  the  thing  of  which  he  boasted,  to  the  forming  of  propositions.  As  to  the 
See  ApoL  L  iiL  c.  31.  p.  279.  name  of  ^/uo,  or  "  verb,"  they  denied  it  to 

*  The   Stoics,  in  their  logical  view  of  them  all,  giving  it  only  to  the  infinitive,  as 

verbs,  as  making  part  in  propositions,  con-  we  have  uewn  already.  See  page  166.  See 
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There  remains  a  remark  or  two  further,  and  then  we  quit  the 
subject  of  verbs.  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  denote  attributes  of  energy  and  motion*  But  there  are 
some  which  appear  to  denote  nothing  more  than  a  mere  simple 
adjective  joined  to  an  assertion.  Thus  lad^ei  in  G-reek,  and 
^^  equalleth'^  in  English,  mean  nothing  more  than  Zo-09  ioT&y  ^^  is 
equal.^     So  cUbeo^  in  Latin,  is  no  more  than  alius  sum. 

Campique  ingentes  ossibus  albent.  Vii^. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  tumeo*  Mons  tumet^  i.  e«  iumidus 
^,  ^'  is  tumid."^  To  express  the  energy  in  these  instances  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  inceptives. 

FlnctuB  ati  primo  ocqnt  com  albeaoere  vento.  Viig. 

Fietaponti 
Indpiunt  agitata  tiunescere.  Viig. 

.  There  are  verbs  also  to  be  found  which  are  formed  out  of 
nouns.  So  that,  as  in  abstract  notins,  (such  as  tifhitenesB  from 
tohite^  goodness  from  ffood^)  as  also  in  the  infinitive  modes  of 
verbs,  the  attributive  is  converted  into  a  substantive ;  here  the 
substantive  on  the  contrary  is  converted  into  an  attributive. 
Such  are  Kwl^eiv^  from  Kvtov^  ^^  to  act  the  part  of  a  dog,  or  be  a 
cynic  ;^  iOuinrl^ew  from  $/Xt7r)ro9,  "  to  Philippize,  or  favour 
Philip  ;^  Syllaturirey  from  8yllay  **  to  meditate  acting  the  same 
part  as  Sylla  did.^  Thus,  too,  the  wise  and  virtuous  emperor, 
by  way  of  counsel  to  himself — Spa  fiij  diro/cavaaptoO^^y  '^  beware 
thou  beest  not  be-Osesar'd  ;^  as  though  he  said,  "  beware,  that  by 
being  emperor,  thou  dost  not  dwindle  into  a  mere  Cddsoxj^^  In 
like  manner  one  of  our  own  witty  poets, 

Stemhold  himaelf  he  oat-Stemholded. 

And  long  before  him  the  facetious  Fuller,  speaking  of  one 
Morgan,  a  sanguinary  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  says 
of  him,  that  he  out-Bonner'd  even  Bonner  himself.^ 

And  so  much  for  that  species  of  attributes  called  verbs  in  the 
strictest  sense. 


CHAPTER  X. 

tSONCBRNINO  TH08B  OTHBR  ATTRIBUTIVES,  PARTICIPLES  AND  ADJECTTIVES. 

The  nature  of  verbs  being  understood,  that  of  participles  is  no 
way  difficult.  Every  complete  verb  is  expressive  of  an  attri- 
bute, of  time,  and  of  an  assertion.     Now  if  we  take  away  the 

also  Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Interpret  p.  37.  all  yerbs  neater  are  arv/ifidfuera ;  veibt 

Apoilon  de  Syntazi,  1.  i.  c.  8.  L  iii.  c.  31.p.  active,  ^rroya  ^  trvfifi^fMartu 

279.  c.  32.  p.  295.  Tbood.  Gaa.  Gram.  L  iv,  ^  Marc.  Aatonin.  L  vi  bcg.  30. 

From  the  above  doctrine  it  appears,  that  *  Church  Hist  b.  viii.  p.  21. 
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asseriioD,  and  thus  decrtroj  the  verb,  there  iriil  remain  the 
attribute  and  the  time,  which  make  the  easence  of  a  participle. 
Thus  take  away  the  asBertion  from  the  verb,  ypdff^ei^  ^^  writeth,^ 
and  there  remains  the  participle,  yp6Af>(ov^  '^  writing,*"  which 
(without  the  assertion)  denotes  the  same  attribute,  and  the 
same  time.  After  the  same  manner,  by  withdrawing  the  asser- 
tion, we  discover  ypw^a^  in  lypa'^e,  ypay^wv  in  ypa'^i^  for  we 
choose  to  refer  to  the  Greek,  as  being  of  all  languages  the  most 
complete,  as  well  in  this  respect  as  in  others. 

And  so  much  for  participles."^ 

The  nature  of  verbs  and  participles  being  understood,  that  of 
adjectives  becomes  easy.  A  verb  implies  (as  we  have  said) 
both  an  attribute,  and  time,  and  an  assertion ;  a  participle  only 
implies  an  attribute  and  time ;  and  an  adjective  only  implies  an 
attribute ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  an  adjective  has  no 
assertion,  and  only  denotes  such  an  attribute  as  has  not  its 
essence  either  in  motion  or  its  privation.  Thus  in  general  the 
attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation,  (such  as  many  and 
^fintj  great  and  little^  bkuii  and  white^  pood  and  body  dovhle^ 
trMe^  qitadrufle^  &c.)  are  all  denoted  by  adjectives. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  even  those  attri* 
bntes  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  motion,  assume  an 
amertion  and  appear  as  verbs.  Of  such  we  gave  instances 
before,  in  albeo^  tumeo^  Icd^cx,  and  others.  These,  however, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  verbs,  are  but  few  in  number,  and  may 
be  called,  if  thought  proper,  verbal  adjectives.  It  is  in  like 
manner  that  participles  insensibly  pass  too  into  adjectives.  Thus 
dactus  in  Latin,  and  learned  in  English,  lose  their  power  as 
participles,  and  mean  a  person  possessed  of  an  habitual  quality. 
Thus  loir  eloquem  means,  not  ^^  a  man  now  speaking,^  but  a  man 
-'  who  possesses  the  habit  of  speaking,^  whether  he  speak  or  no. 
So  when  we  say  in  English,  *^  he  is  a  thinking  man,  an  under- 
standing man,^  we  mean,  not  a  person  whose  mind  is  in  actual 

■  The  IiatiiiB  are  defectiye  in  this  article  oar  modes  and  tenses, 
of  perticiplea     Their  active  verbs  ending        The  English  grammar  lays  down  a  good 

IB  or^  (cotmrncxily  called  deponents,)  have  rale  with  respect  to  its  participles  of  the 

active  participles  of  all  times,  (such  as  Uh  peat,  that  they  all  tenninate  in  dl,  if,  or  ««. 

quens,  lotmtusj  locuturtUj)  hut  none  of  the  This  analogy  is  perhaps  liable  to  as  few  ex- 

pasaive.     Their  actives  ending  in  o,  have  ceptions  aa  any.     Consideiing,  therefore, 

partidplee  of  the  present  and  fntoro,  (such  how  little  analogy  of  any  kind  we  have  in 

as  mrAens  and  §or^niurua,^  but  none  of  the  our  language,  it  seems  wrong  to  annihilate 

past.     On  the  contraxr,  tneir  passives  have  tise  few   traces  that  may  be  found.     It 

partieiplcs  of  the  past,  (such  as  tcriptus,)  but  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  all  writers  who 

Done  of  the  present  or  future,  unless  vra  endeavour  to  be  accurate,  would  be  careful 

admit  such  as  sertbendui  and  dooendus  for  to  avoid  a  corruption,  at  present  so  preva- 

fiitures,  which  grammarians  controvert.  The  lent,  of  saying,  it  was  wrote^  for  ii  teas 

irant  of  these  participles  they  supply  by  a  written ;  he  teas  drove^  for  be  uxu  driven ; 

periphrasis  ;  for  yp^ai^,  they  say  cum  torip^  I  have  ivent^  for  /  have  goney  &c. :  in  all 

wtet;  for yp€up6fJLfyos,dum  scribitur^  &c.   In  which  instances  a  verb  is  absurdly  used  to 

£nglish  we  have  sometimes  recourse  to  the  supply  the  proper  participle,  without  any 

same  periphrasis  ;  and  sometimes  we  avail  necessity  from  the  want  of  such  word, 
ourselves  of  the  same  aiixiliars,  which  form 
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energy,  but  wliose  mind  is  enriched  with  a  larger  portion  of 
those  powers.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  as  all  attributives  are 
homogeneous,  that  at  times  the  several  species  should  appear  to 
interfere,  and  the  difference  between  them  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Even  in  natural  species,  which  are  congenial  and  of 
kin,  the  specific  difference  is  not  always  to  be  discerned,  and  in 
appearance  at  least  they  seem  to  run  into  each  other. 

We  have  shewn  already °  in  the  instances  of  ^iXi^inrL^evVy  Syl- 
IcUurirey  ^ AiroKaiaaptoOrivai^  and  others,  how  substantives  may 
be  transformed  into  verbal  attributives.  We  shall  now  shew 
how  they  may  be  converted  into  adjectives.  When  we  say 
the  party  of  Pompey,  the  style  of  Cicero,  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  in  these  cases  the  party,  the  style,  and  the  philosophy 
spoken  of,  receive  a  stamp  and  character  from  the  persons  whom 
they  respect.  Those  persons,  therefore,  perform  the  part  of 
attributes,  that  is,  stamp  and  characterize  their  respective 
subjects.  Hence',  then,  they  actually  pass  into  attributes,  and 
assume  as  such  the  form  of  adjectives.  And  thus  it  is  we  say, 
the  Pompeian  party,  the  Ciceronian  style,  and  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy. It  is  in  like  manner  for  a  trumpet  of  brasa^  we  say  a 
brazen  trumpet;  for  a  crown  of  gold^  a  golden  crown,  &c. 
Even  pronominal  substantives  admit  the  like  mutation.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying,  the  book  of  «w,  of  thee^  and  of  Aim,  we  say, 
my  book,  thy  book,  and  his  book ;  instead  of  saying,  the  country 
of  us^  of  you^  and  of  them^  we  say,  our  cour^ry,  your  country, 
and  their  country ;  which  words  may  be  called  so  many  prono- 
minal adjectives. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  and  must  needs  be  obvious  to 
all,  that  adjectives,  as  marking  attributes,  can  have  no  sez.^ 
And  yet  their  having  terminations  conformable  to  the  sex, 
number,  and  case  of  their  substantive,  seems  to  have  led  gram- 
marians into  that  strange  absurdity  of  ranging  them  with  nouns, 
and  separating  them  from  verbs,  though  with  respect  to  these 
they  are  perfectly  homogeneous;  with  respect  to  the  others 
quite  contrary.  They  are  homogeneous  with  respect  to  verbs, 
as  both  sorts  denote  attributes;  they  are  heterogeneous  with 
respect  to  nouns,  as  never  properly  denoting  substances.  But  of 
this  we  have  spoken  before,  p 

The  attributives  hitherto  treated,  that  is  to  say,  verbs,  parti- 
ciples, and  adjectives,  may  be  called  attributives  of  the  first  order. 
The  reason  of  this  name  will  be  better  understood,  when  we 
have  more  fully  discussed  attributives  of  the  second  order,  to 
which  we  now  proceed  in  the  following  chapter. 

»  Sup.  p.  170.  p  Sup.  c  vi.  note  ^,  p.  Ul.    See  alao  c 

»  Sup.  p.  167.  iii.  p.  125. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

G0NCBBNIN6  ATTBIBUTIVBS  OF  THE  8K0OND  OBDSB. 

As  the  attribntiYes  hitherto  mentioned  denote  the  attributes 
of  substances,  so  there  is  an  inferior  class  of  them,  which  denote 
the  attributes  only  of  attributes. 

To  explain  by  examples  in  either  kind :  when  we  say,  ^'Cicero 
and  Pliny  were  both  of  them  eloquent ;  Statins  and  V  irgil,  both 
of  them  wrote  ("  in  these  instances  the  attributives,  daquent  and 
wrcte^  are  inmiediately  referable  to  the  substantives,  Cicero, 
Virgil,  &c.  As  therefore  denoting  the  attributes  of  substances, 
we  call  them  attributives  of  the  first  order.  But  when  we  say, 
"Pliny  was  moderately  eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  elo- 
quent ;  Statins  wrote  indifferently,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably  ;^ 
in  these-  instances,  the  attributives,  modenxtely^  exceedingly^ 
incKj^erenily^  ddmirably,  are  not  referable  to  substantives,  but  to 
other  attributives,  that  is,  to  the  words  eloquent  and  torote. 
As  therefore  denoting  attributes  of  attributes,  we  call  them 
attributives  of  the  second  order. 

Grammarians  have  given  them  the  name  of  iwippi]fiaTa^ 
adverUa,  '^  adverbs.^  And  indeed  if  we  take  the  word  prj/Ma, 
or  ^'  verb,^  in  its  most  comprehensive  signification,  as  including 
not  only  verbs  properly  so  called,  but  also  participles  and  ad- 
jectives, [an  usage  which  may  be  justified  by  the  best  authori- 
ties,**] we  3hall  find  the  name  iTripprffia^  or  ^' adverb,^  to  be  a 
very  just  appellation,  as  denoting  a  part  of  speech,  the  natural 
appendage  of  verbs.  So  great  is  this  dependence  in  grammatical 
syntax,  that  an  adverb  can  no  more  subsist  without  its  verb, 
than  a  verb  can  subsist  without  its  substantive.  It  is  the  same 
here,  as  in  certain  natural  subjects.  Every  colour  for  its  exist- 
ence as  much  requires  a  superficies,  as  the  superficies  for  its 
existence  requires  a  solid  body.' 

4  TliBf  Aristotle,  in  hiB  treatise  De  In-  bant  vel  camiale.  Prisdan.  I.  L  p.  674. 
teipietatione,  instances   Mpvwos   as  **  a        ''  This  notion  of  ranging  the  adverb  un- 

noon,^  and  Kcvkos  as  **  a  verb.^    So  Am-  der  the  same  genus  with  the  verb,  (by  call- 

monias :  Karh  rovro  rh  ar7ifuuy6fAeyov,  rh  ing  them  both  attribatiTes,)  and  of  expkun- 

fihf  Ko^s  KoL  ZiKtuos  KuL  taa  routvra —  ing  it  to  be  the  verb's  epithet  or  adjective, 

^•^/iora  \4Y&r$at  kcA  oIk  hv6fuvra :  ^  Ac-  (by  calling  it  the  attributive  of  an  atttibu- 

cording  to  this  signification,  (that  is,  of  de-  tive,)  is  conformable  to  the  best  authorities, 

noting  the  attributes  of  substance  and  the  Theodore  Gaza  defines  an  adverb  as  follows : 

predicate  in  propositions,)  the  words  fair,  Mpos  Aiyov  itwruroy^  jrorcb  f/^fwros  A.ry^ 

jaatf  and  the  like,  are  called  verbs,  and  not  /icroy,  fj  hri\iey6yutirov  f^/uerty  jcol    mow 

aonnSk"    Am.  in  tibr.  De  Inteip.  p.  37.  MBeroy  ^fjurros:  **Apiart  of  speech  de- 

B.    Arist  de  Interp.  L  i  c.  1.    See  also  of  void  of  cases,  predicated  of  a  verb,  or  sub- 

fchis  treatise,  c  vi  note  g^  p.  141.  joined  to  it,  and  being  as  it  were  the  verbis 

In  the  same  manner  die  Stoics  talked  of  adjective.*^  1.  iv.  (where,  by  the  way,  we 

the  participle.     Nam   participium  connu-  may  observe,  how  properly  the  adverb  is 

merantes  verbis,  partidpiale  verbum  voca-  made  an  (qiote^  since  its  principal  some- 
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AmoDg  the  attributes  of  substance  are  reckoned  quantities  and 
qualities.  Thus  we  say,  "  a  white  garment,"  "  a  high  mountain." 
Now  some  of  these  quantities  and  qualities  are  capable  of  in- 
tension and  remission.  Thus  we  say,  ^^a  garment  exceedingly 
white ;"  '^  a  mountain  tolerably  high,  or  moderately  high."  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  intension  and  remission  are  among  the  at- 
tributes of  such  attributes.  Hence  *then  one  copious  source  of 
secondary  attributives,  or  adverbs,  to  denote  these  two;  that 
is,  intension  and  remission.  The  Qreeks  have  their  dav/iacn&<iy 
fidXurra^  irdvv,  f^Kurra :  the  Latins  their  'oalde,  vehementery 
maxime^  eatis^  mediocriter:  the  English,  their  greatly^  vdstly^ 
extremely^  euffieiently^  moderately^  tolerablyy  indifferently^  &c. 

Further  than  this,  where  there  are  di^erent  intensions  b(  the 
same  attribute,  they  may  be  compared  together.  Thus,  if  the 
garment  A  be  exceeedingly  white,  and  the  garment  B  be  mo- 
derately white,  we  may  say^^'  the  garment  A  is  nu^re  white  than 
the  garment  B." 

In  these  instances,  the  adverb  mare  not  only  denotes  inten- 
sion, but  relative  intension.  Nay,  we  stop  not  here*  We  not 
only  denote  intension  merely  relative,  but  relative  intension,  than 
which  there  is  none  greater.  Thus  we  not  only  say,  "  the  moun- 
tain A  is  more  high  than  the  mountain  B,"  but  '^  that  it  is  the 
mast  high  of  all  mountains."  Even  verbs,  properly  so  called, 
as  they  admit  simple  intensions,  so  they  admit  also  these  com- 
parative ones.  Thus  in  the  following  example :  "  fame  he  loveth 
more  than  riches,  but  virtue  of  all  things  he  loveth  most ;"  the 
words  mare  and  most  denote  the  different  comparative  intensions 
of  the  verbal  attributive  loveth. 

And  hence  the  rise  of  comparison,  and  of  its  different  degrees ; 
which  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  species  above  men- 
tioned, one  to  denote  simple  excess,  and  one  to  denote  superlative^ 
Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees  than  these,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  introduce  infinite,  which  is  absurd.  For  why  stop  at 
a  limited  number,  when  in  all  subjects,  susceptible  of  intension^ 
the  intermediate  excesses  are  in  a  manner  infinite  I  There  are 
infinite  degrees  of  more  white,  between  the  ^rst  simple  white, 
and  the  superlative,  tohitest ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  more 
great,  more  strong,  more  minute,  &c.  The  doctrine  of  gram- 
marians about  three  such  degrees,  which  they  call  the  positive, 
the  comparative,  and  the  superlative,  must  needs  be  absurd; 
both  because  in  their  positive  there  is  no  comparison  at  all,"  and 

times  has  eases,  as  in  valde  sapiens ;  some-  And  before,  speaking  of  the   Stoics,  he 

timtshas  wme^  as  in  veUdeamat.)  Priscian^s  says,  Etiam  adverbia  nominibus  vel  reibis 

definition  of  an  adverb  is  as  follows :  Ad-  connamerabant,  et  quasi  adjeetiva  Terborom 

terbium  est  pars  orationis  indeclinabilis,  nominabont  1.  i.  p.  574.  See  also  Apoll.  de 

cujns  significatio  verbis  adjicitur.   Hoc  enim  Synt.  1.  i.  c  3.  snb.  fin. 
perficit  adverbium  verbis  additum,  quod  ad-        '  Qui   (scil.  gradus  positivns)  quonianr 

joctiva  nomina  appellativis  nominibus  ad-  perfectus  est,  a  quibusdara  in  numero  gra- 

jnncta  ;  at  prudens  homo  ;  prudentcr  cgit ;  dnum  non  computatur.    Consentii  ars  apad 

felix  vir;  felidter  vivit.  1.  xr.  p.   1003.  Putsch,  p.  2022. 
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because  their  gaperiative  is  a  compafatire^  as  much  as  their 
eompaiative  itself.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  found 
everywhere.  "  Socrates  was  the  mott  toiae  of  all  the  Athesians ; 
Homer  was  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets*^ 

Cadit  et  Riphena,  justiuiiimi  muu 

Qui  foit  in  Teaciifl^  Vir^ 

It  must  he  confessed,  these  comparatiyes^  as  well  the  simple 
as  the  superlative,  seem  sometimes  to  part  with  their  relative 
nature,  and  only  retain  their  intensive.  Thus  in  the  degree, 
denoting  aimple  excess, 

Tmtior,  et  laerymit  ocntoe  auffiua  niteates.  Viig. 

Rnstkior  paalo  est  Hor. 

In  the  superlative  this  is  more  usual.  Vir  doctissimus,  vir 
fortiasimua,  ^^  a  most  learned  man,  a  most  brave  maji ;""  that  is  to 
say,  not  the  bravest  and  most  learned  man  that  ever  existed, 
but  a  man  possessing  those  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  authors  of  language  have  contrived  a  method  to  retrench 
these  eomparative  adverbs^  by  expressing  their  force  in  the 
primary  attributive.  Thus,  instead  of  mare  fair,  they  ^j  fairer; 
instead  of  most  fair y/aire$t ;  and  the  same  holds  true  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  This  practice  however  has  reached  no 
further  than  to  adjectives^  or  at  least  to  participles,  sharing  the 
nature  of  adjectives.  Verbs  perhaps  were  thought  too  much 
diversijELed  already,  to  admit  more  variations  without  perplexity. 

As  there  are  some  attributives  which  admit  of  comparison, 
80  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none*  Such  fi>r  example 
are  those,  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies  arising  from  their 
fi^re;  as  when  we  say,  ''a  circular  table,  a  quadrangular  court, 
a  conical  piece  of  metal/^  &c«  The  reason  is,  that  a  million  of 
things,  participating  the  same  figure^  participate  it  equally,  if 
they  participate  it  at  alL  To  say^  therefore,  that  while  A  and  B 
are  both  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  less  quadrangular  than  B, 
is  absurd.  The  same  holds  true  in  all  attributives,  denoting 
definite  quantities,  whether  continuous  or  discrete,  whether 
absolute  or  relative.  Thus  the  two-foot  rule  A,  cannot  be  more 
a  two-feot  rule  than  any  other  of  the  same  length.  Twenty 
lions  cannot  be  more  twenty  than  twenty  flies.  If  A  and  B  be 
both  triple  or  quadruple  to  G,  they  cannot  be  more  triple,  or 
more  quadruple,  one  i^an  the  other.  The  reason  of  all  this  is, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  without  intension  and  remission; 
there  can  be  no  intension  and  remission  in  things  always  definite  ; 
and  such  are  the  attributives  which  we  have  last  mentioned. 

In  the  same  reasoning  we  see  the  cause,  why  no  substantive 
is  susceptible  of  these  eomparative  degrees.  A  mountain  cannot 
be  said  more  to  be,  or  to  exist,  than  a  mole-hill,  but  the  more 
«id  less  must  be  sought  for  in  their  quantities.  In  like  manner, 
when  we  refer  many  individuals  to  one  species,  the  lion  A  can- 
not be  called  more  a  Hon  than  the  lion  B;  but  if  more  any  thing. 
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he  is  more  fierce,  more  speedy,  or  exceeding  in  some  such  at- 
tribute. So  again,  in  referring  many  species  to  one  genus,  a 
crocodile  is  not  more  an  animal  than  a  lizard,  nor  a  tiger  more 
than  a  cat ;  but  if  any  thing,  they  are  more  bulky ,^  more  strong, 
&c.  the  excess,  as  before,  being  derived  from  their  attributes. 
So  true  is  that  saying  of  the  acute  Stagirite,  ^^  that  substance  is 
not  susceptible  of  more  and  less."^'  But  this  by  way  of  digres- 
sion ;  to  return  to  the  subject  of  adverbs. 

Of  the  adverbs,  or  secondary  attributives  already  mentioned, 
these  denoting  intension  or  remission  may  be  called  adverbs  of 
quantity  continuous :  once^  twice^  thrice^  are  adverbs  of  quantity 
discrete ;  more  and  mosty  less  and  le<i8t^  to  which  may  be  added 
equally^  proportionally,  &c.  are  adverbs  of  relation.  There  are 
others  of  quality,  as  when  we  say,  honestly  industrious,  prudently 
brave,  they  fought  bramly,  he  painted  finely,  a  portico  formed 
circularly,  a  plain  cut  triangularly,  &c. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  how  the  same  thing, 
participating  the  same  essence,  assumes  different  grammatical 
forms  from  its  different  relations.  For  example,  suppose  it 
should  be  asked,  how  differ  honest,  honestly,  and  honesty.  The 
answer  is,  they  are  in  essence  the  same,  but  they  differ,  inas- 
much as  luynett  is  the  attributive  of  a  substantive ;  honesHy,  of 
a  verb ;  and  honesty,  being  divested  of  these  its  attributive  re- 
lations, assumes  the  power  of  a  substantive,  so  as  to  stand  by 
itself. 

The  adverbs,  hitherto  mentioned,  are  common  to  verbs  of 
every  species ;  but  there  are  some  which  are  peculiar  to  verbs, 
properly  so  called ;  that  is  to  say,  to  such  as  denote  motion  or 
energy,  with  their  privations.  All  motion  and  rest  imply  time 
and  place,  as  a  kind  of  necessary  coincidents.  Hence,  then,  if 
we  would  express  the  place  or  time  of  either,  we  must  needs 
have  recourse  to  the  proper  adverbs;  of  place,  as  when  we  say, 
he  stood  there,  he  went  hence,  he  travelled  far,  &c.:  of  time, 
as  when  we  say,  he  stood  then,  he  went  afterward,  he  travelled 
formerly,  &c.  Should  it  be  asked.  Why  adverbs  of  time,  when 
verbs  have  tenses !  The  answer  is,  though  tenses  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  denote  the  greater  distinctions  of  time,  yet  to  denote 
them  all  by  tenses  would  be  a  perplexity  without  end.  What 
a  variety  of  forms  to  denote  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
formerly,  lately,  just  now,  now,  immediately,  presently,  soon, 
hereafter,  &c.!  It  was  this,  then,  that  made  the  temporal  ad- 
verbs necessary,  over  and  above  the  tenses. 

To  the  adverbs  just  mentioned,  may  be  added  those  which 
denote  the  intensions  and  remissions  peculiar  to  motion,  such  as 

*  ObK  hy  hrtSdxotro  4  olKrta  rh  fiaWov  masterly  and  philosophical  manner.    Sm' 

K(d  rh  ^rroy,  Categor.  c.  5.    See  also  Sane-  also  Priscian,  p.  598.     DeriTBntnr  igitnr 

tiuB,  L  i.  c.  1 1  ;  L  ii.  c  10,  II.  where  the  comparativa  a  nominibus  adjecUvis,  &c. 
subject  of  comparatiyes  is  treated  in  a  very 
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ipeeiSfy  Aagtify,  ^mfily^  »2oWy,  &c.;  as  also  iadverbs  of  place, 
made  out  of  prepositions,  such  as  avw  and  Kcer^^  from  ava  and 
iraro,  in  English  aptoard  and  daumtoard^  from  fip  and  iiown.  In 
some  instances  the  preposition  suffers  no  change,  but  becomes  an 
sdrerb  by  nothing  more  than  its  application ;  as  when  we  say, 
tftr<jfl  e^ikU^  "he  rides  about T  props  ceddit^  "he  was  near 
Miog ;  verum  ne  post  con/eras  etupam  in  me,  "  but  do  not  after 
]&j  the  blame  on  me,*"  " 

There  are  likewise  adverbs  of  interrogation,  such  as  where, 
whence^  whither,  how;  of  which  there  is  this  remarkable,  that 
when  they  lose  their  interrogative  power,  they  assume  that  of 
a  relative,  so  as  even  to  represent  the  relative  or  subjunctive 
pronoun.     Thus  Ovid, 

£t  leges  est,  uU  Troja  fiiit : 

translated  in  our  old  English  ballad, 

**  And  corn  doth  grow,  wkere  Troy  town  stood.^ 

That  is  to  say,  seges  est  in  eo  loco,  in  quo,  &c.  "  com  groweth  in 
that  place,  in  which,^  &c.;  the  power  of  the  relative  being  im- 
plied in  the  adverb.     Thus  Terence, 

•Hnjnsmodi  mihi  res  semper  comminisoere, 
Uld  me  excamufices :  Heant  iv.  6. 

where  ubi  relates  to  res,  and  stands  for  quibus  rebus. 

It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  relative  pronoun,  upon  occasion, 
becomes  an  interrogative,  at  least  in  Latin  and  English.  Thus 
Horace, 

Quern  Tirnm  ant  heroa  lyra,  vel  acri 
Tibia  somes  celebnire,  Clio  ? 

So  MQton, 

Wio  first  seduc'd  them  to  that  foal  revolt? 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  as  follows.  The  pronoun  and  ad- 
verbs here  mentioned  are  all  alike,Mn  their  original  character, 
relatives.  Even  when  they  become  interrogatives,  they  lose  not 
this  character,  but  are  still  relatives,  as  much  as  ever.  The 
difference  is,  that  without  an  interrogation,  they  have  reference 
to  a  subject,  which  is  antecedent,  dennite,  and  known ;  with  an 
interrogation,  to  a  subject  which  is  subsequent,  indefinite,  and 
unknown,  and  which  it  is  expected  that  the  answer  should  ex- 
press and  ascertain. 

Who  first  seduc'd  them  ? 

le  very  question  itself  supposes  a  seducer,  to  which,  though 
iknown,  the  pronoun  who,  has  a  reference. 

Th*  injfeinal  serpent. 

[ere,  in  the  answer,  we  have  the  subject,  which  was  indefinite, 
irtained;  so  that  the  who  in  the  interrogation  is  (we  see) 
much  a  relative,  as  if  it  had  been  said  originally,  without  any 
iterrogation  at  all,  '*  it  was  the  infernal  serpent  who  first  se- 
duced them.'' 

■  Sotip.  Charisii  Inst.  Gnun.  p.  170.    Terent  Eun.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

N 
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And  thus  is  it  ihat  interrogatives  and  relatives  tnntnally  pass 
into  each  other. 

And  so  much  for  adverbs,  peculiar  to  verbs  properly  so  called. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  those  which  are  common  to  all  at- 
tributives. We  have  likewise  attempted  to  explain  their  general 
nature,  which  we  have  found  to  consist  in  being  the  attributes 
of  attributes.  There  remains  only  to  add,  that  adverbs  may  be 
derived  from  almost  every  part  of  speech :  from  prepositions,  as 
when  from  after  we  derive  afterwards ;  from  participles,  and 
through  these  from  verbs,  as  when  from  know  we  derive  inaw- 
ing^  and  thence  hwtmngly;  from  sdo^  scienSy  and  thence  scienter: 
from  adjectives,  as  when  from  virtuovs  and  mciouSy  we  derive 
virtuously  and  meiously ;  from  substantives,  as  when  from 
irl07iKo^y  "an  ape,''  we  derive  inOriKeiov  fiXiweiVj  "to  look 
apishly;*"  from  \i<oVy  "a  lion,''  XeovrtoSm,  "leoninely :"  nay, 
even  from  proper  names,  as  when  from  Socrates  and  De^ 
mostheneSy  we  derive  Socraiically  and  DemosthenicaJfy.  "  It 
was  Socratically  reasoned,"  we  say ;  "  it  was  Demosthenically 
spoken."  *  Of  the  same  sort  are  noany  others,  cited  by  the  old 
grammarians,  such  as  Catiliniter  from  Catilina,  Sisenniter  from 
Sisenna,  Tullians  from  Tullius^  &c.' 

Nor  are  they  thus  extensive  only  in  derivation,  but  in  signifi- 
cation also.  Theodore  Gaza  in  his  Grammar  informs  us,'  that 
adverbs  may  be  found  in  every  one  of  the  predicaments,  and 
that  the  readiest  way  to  reduce  their  infinitude,  was  to  refer 
them  by  classes  to  those  ten  universal  genera.  The  Stoics,  tooy 
called  the  adverb  by  the  name  of  ?ravo6/m;v,  and  that  from  a 
view  to  the  same  multiform  nature.  .  Omnia  in  se  capit  quasi 
collata  per  satiram^  concessa  sibi  renim  varia  potestate.  It  i& 
thus  that  Sosipater  explains  the  word,*  from  whose  authority 
we  know  it  to  be  Stoical.     But  of  this  enough. 

And  now  having  finished  these  principal  parts  of  speech,  the 
substantive  and  the  attributive,  which  are  significant  when 
alone,  we  proceed  to  those  auxiliary  parts,  which  are  only  sig- 
nificant, when  associated.  But  as  these  make  the  subject  of  a 
book  by  themselves,  we  here  conclude  the  first  book  of  this 
treatise. 

>  Aristotle  has  KmcXoirucf  i,  **  Cydopi-         *  Aib  Sj^  ml  ^^uipow  tirats  S^ku  koX  rma^ 

oUly,''  from  KiKku^y**tL  Cyclops.''    Eth.  iri^ftdt^w  yhji  edtrSai  ^jrccra,  o^oita^ 

Nic.  X.  9.  «M^,  trotr^y  wp6s  ri,  jc  r.  A.     Oram.  In- 

y  See  Prise.  1.  zv.  p.  1022.    Sos.  Cbaris.  trod.  1.  ii 
161.  edit  Pntschii  »  Sosip.  Char.  p.  175.  edit  Pntachii. 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CONCERNING  DEFINITIVES. 


What  remains  of  our  work  is  a  matter  of  less  difficulty,  it  being 
the  same  here  as  in  some  historical  picture ;  when  the  principal 
figures  are  once  formed,  it  is  an  easy  labour  to  design  the  rest. 

Definitives,  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  are  commonly 
called  1)y  grammarians,  '^  articles,^  articul%  apOpa.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  either  those  properly  and  strictly  so  called,  or  else 
the  pronominal  articles,  such  as  this^  that^  any^  &c. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  those  articles  more  strictly  so  denomi- 
nated, the  reason  and  use  of  which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

The  visible  and  individual  substances  of  nature  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  for  each  to  admit  of  a  particular  name. 
To  supply  this  defect,  when  any  individual  occurs  which  either 
wants  a  proper  name,  or  whose  proper  name  is  not  known,  we 
ascertain  it  as  well  as  we  can  by  referring  it  to  its  species ;  or  if 
the  species  be  unknown,  then  at  least  to  some  genus.  For 
example:  A  certain  object  occurs,  with  a  head  and  limbs,  and 
appearing  to  possess  the  powers  of  self-motion  and  sensation.  If 
we  know  it  not  as  an  individual,  we  refer  it  to  its  proper  species, 
and  call  it  dog^  or  harse^  or  Uon^  or  the  like.  If  none  of  these 
names  fit,  we  go  to  the  genus,  and  call  it  animal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  thing  at  which  we  are  looking 
is  neither  a  species  nor  a  genus.  What  is  it  then !  An  indivi* 
doaL  Of  what  kind  ?  Known  or  unknown !  Seen  now  tor  the 
first  time,  or  seen  before,  and  now  remembered  I  It  is  here  we 
shaU  discover  the  use  of  the  two  articles,  a  and  the :  a  respects 
ear  primary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  unknown ; 
the  respects  our  secondary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as 
known.  To  explain  by  an  example :  I  see  an  object  pass  by 
which  I  never  saw  till  now.  What  do  I  say !  "  There  goes  a 
beggar  with  a  long  beard.^^  The  man  departs,  and  returns  a 
week  after.  What  do  I  say  then!  "There  goes  the  beggar  with 
ike  long  beard.^*^  The  article  only  is  changed,  the  rest  remains 
unaltered. 

Yet  mark  the  force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The 
individual  once  vague,  is  now  recognised  as  something  known, 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article,  which 
tacitly  indnuates  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  by  referring 
the  present  perception  to  a  like  perception  already  past.* 

■  SceK  i.  c.  5.  p.  1S5. 

n2 
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The  truth  is,  the  articles  a  and  the  are  both  of  them  defini- 
tives, as  they  circumscribe  the  latitude  of  genera  and  species  by 
reducing  them  for  the  most  part  to  denote  individuals.  The 
difference,  however,  between  them  is  this :  the  article  a  leaves 
the  individual  itself  unascertained,  whereas  the  article  the  ascer- 
tains the  individual  also,  and  is  for  that  reason  the  more  accu- 
rate definitive  of  the  two. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
article  a  defines,  that  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent 
to  it,  but  supply  its  place  by  a  negation  of  their  article  6.  '0 
avOpfonro^  ewea-ev,  "  the  man  fell,''  avOpcoiro^  ewca-ev^  "  a  man 
fell,''  without  any  thing  prefixed,  but  only  the  article  with- 
drawn.^ Even  in  English,  where  the  article  a  cannot  be  used, 
as  in  plurals,  its  force  is  expressed  by  the  same  negation,  '^^hose 
are  the  men,"  means  those  are  individuals  of  which  we  possess 
some  previous  knowledge.  *'*'  Those  are  men,"  the  article  apart, 
means  no  more  than  that  they  are  so  many  vague  and  uncertain 
individuals,  just  as  the  phrase  a  man^  in  the  singular,  implies 
one  of  the  same  number. 

But  though  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent  to  the 
article  a,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related  than  their  o 
to  the  article  the,  O  ficurtkev^i^  "  the  king ;"  to  Z&pov^  "  the 
gift,"  &c.  Nor  is  this  only  to  be  proved  by  parallel  examples, 
but  by  the  attributes  of  the  Greek  article  as  they  are  described 
by  Apollonius,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  acute  of  the  old 
grammarians  now  remaining. 

"EoTiy  oSv  Ka$6  koI  iv  aWot^  ajre^vap^eOa^  lSu>y  apOfMOV  if 
avoKJyopa^  ^  iarc  irpoKareiKeyfAivov  Trpoa-dirov  irapcuoTariicfi : 
^'  Now  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  article,  as  we  have  shewn 
elsewhere,  is  that  reference  which  implies  some  certain  person 
already  mentioned."  Again :  Ov  yap  o^e  ra  ovSfiara  i^  avr&v 
aycupopap  iraptanja-iv^  el  titf  avfiirapcCKafioiev  ro  apOppv^  oi 
i^aip€T6<i  ioTi^y  17  aywf>opct^  ^'  For  nouns  of  themselves  imfJy 
not  reference,  unless  they  take  to  them  the  article,  whose  pecu- 
liar character  is  reference."  Again :  To  apdpoy  Trpovif>€(rT&<ray 
yy&cny  iri\oi:  '^  The  article  indicates  a  pre-established  acquaint- 
ance."*' 

^  Th.  ykp  iopurrui&t  w6r€  yoo^fi€va,  4i  a  review  within  the  mind  of  something 

ToS  ipBpov  TopdBttriM    itwh    6purfihtf  rod  known  before  the  textnre  of  the  dipcoune. 

irp90^w  47€( ;  **  thoM  things  which  are  at  Thm  if  on j  one  says,  tiMBpumos  f  ice,  *  num 

times  understood  indefinitely,  the  addition  came,*  (which  is  the  same  as  when  we  say 

of  the  article  makes  to  be  definite  as  to  in  English,  *a  man  came,*)  it  is  not  evideot 

their  person.**   ApolL  L  iv.  c.  1.    See  of  the  of  whom  he  speaks.    But  if  he  says,  b  it^ 

same  author,  L  i  c.  6,  36.  xoi«?  {rh  ApBpoy  epttros  Ijiety  *"  the  man  came,*  then  it  is  evi- 

BC.)  8*  iyair6K'niruf  irpotyymtrfjL^wov  rov  ip  dent ;  for  he  speaks  of  some  person  known 

tf  avprd^u'  otov  cl  ii\p  \4yoi  ru,  Ib^poH  before.    And  this  is  what  those  mean,  who 

wos  %icc,  l^Kov ripaMpofrov  \4y9L  ci  8i  6  say  that  the  article  is  expressive  of  the  first 

ip$pcrtroSy  ^\op,  irpoeYPwrfUpop  ydp  rtpa  end  second  knowledge  together.**    Theod. 

&p$potTOP  Aeyci.  TovroZ^  ainhfioiKoprai  Ktd  Gazee,  L  iv. 

ol  ^dffKOPTts  T*  ipBpop  tnifuurruehp  irpAmis  ^  ApolL  de  Synt  L  L  c.  6,  7.     His  ac- 

ypiiirtws  Koi  ^tvr^pas :  **  the  article  causes  count  of  reference  is  as  follows :  *l9(wfUi  ipa^ 
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His  reasoning  upon  proper  names  is  worth  remarking.  Proper 
names  (he  tells  us)  often  fall  into  homonymie,  that  is,  different 
persons  often  go  by  the  same  name.  To  solve  this  ambiguity 
we  have  recourse  to  adjectives  or  epithets.  For  example,  there 
were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  the  name  of  Ajax.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Menestheus  uses  epithets, 
when  this  intent  was  to  distinguish  the  one  of  them  from  the 
other. 

''AAAJk  rtp  ohs  frw  TcAofuiyios  iXxifAOS  Afar.  Horn. 

**  If  both  Ajazes  (aays  he)  cannot  be  spared, 

at  least  alone 

Let  mighty  Tehunonian  Ajax  oome.** 

ApoUonius  proceeds:  even  epithets  themselves  are  diffused 
through  various  subjects,  inasmuch  as  the  same  adjective  may 
.be  referred  to  many  substantives. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  both  parts  of  speech  equally 
definite,  that  is  to  say,  the  adjective  as  well  as  the  substantive, 
the  adjective  itself  assumes  an  article  before  it,  that  it  may 
indicate  a  reference  to  some  single  person  only,  fiovaii^icfi 
ava^opoy  according  to  the  author'^s  own  phrase.  And  thus  it  is 
we  say,  Tpwfxov  o  ypafifAartKo^^  "  Trypho  the  gramniarian ;'" 
*A7roXK6S{opo^  6  Kvprjvaiof;,  "  ApoUodorus  the  Cyrenean,^  &c. 
The  anthor^s  conclusion  of  this  section  is  worth  remarking. 
AeovTco^  apa  teal  Kara  to  toi^vtov  fi  irpoadetri^  iart,  rov  apOpov^ 
cvyiBi,a^ov<ra  to  iinffenKov  r^  icvpltp  ovofMari.  ^'  It  is  with 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  article  is  nere  also  added,  as  it  brings 
the  adjective  to  an  individuality  as  precise  as  the  proper  name.^^** 

We  may  carry  this  reasoning  further,  and  shew  how  by 
help  of  the  article  even  common  appellatives  come  to  have  the 
force  of  proper  names,  and  that  unassisted  by  epithets  of  any 
kinds.  Amonflf  the  Athenians,  wXoiov  meant  ^'  ship  ;^  iyBefca^ 
"eleven;"  and  avOpfoiro^y  "man."  Yet  add  but  the  article, 
and  TO  irXjolov^  "the  ship,"  meant  that  particular  ship  which 
they  sent  annually  to  Delos ;  oi  ivhexa^  "  the  eleven,"  meant 
certain  officers  of  justice ;  and  6  avdptoTTo^^  "  the  man,"  meant 
their  public  executioner.  So  in  English,  city  is  a  name  common 
to  many  places;  and  speaker^  a  name  common  to  many  men^ 
Yet  if  we  prefix  the  article,  the  city,  means  our  metropolis ;  and 
the  speaker,  a  high  officer  in  the  British  parliament. 

And  thus  it  is  by  an  easy  transition  that  the  article,  from 
denoting  reference,  comes  to  denote  eminence  also ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  implying  an  ordinary  pre-acquaintance,  to  presume  a 
kind  of  general  and  universal  notoriety.  Thus  among  the 
Greeks,  6  irotryrris^  "the  poet,"  meant  Homer;'  and  o  SToyeir 

^opta  wpotcar^iKtyiAhfovwpwr^ijv  Z^vripa  ^  See  ApolL  I.  L  c  12.  where  by  mistake 

ytmcis:  **"  The  peculiar  character  of  refers  Menelaua  is  pnt  for  Menestheus. 

enee  is  the  second  or  repeated  knowledge  of  *  There  are  so  few  exceptions  to  this 

iftme  person  already  mentioned."     Lib.  iL  observation,  that  we  may  &irly  admit  it 

c.  3b  to  be  generally  tme.     Yet  Aristotle  twice 
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ptTi79,  '*  the  Stagyrite,^'  meant  Aristotle ;  not  that  there  were  not 
many  poets  beside  Homer,  and  many  Stagyrites  beside  Aristotle, 
bnt  none  equally  illustrious  for  their  poetry  and  philosophy. 

It  is  on  a  like  principle  that  Aristotle  tells  us,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  to  assert  elvav  r^v  ^Bovtfv  aryaOov^  or,  to 
aryadov^  that  '^  pleasure  is  a  good,**^  or  ^^  the  good.*"  The  first 
only  makes  it  a  common  object  of  desire,  upon  a  level  with 
many  others  which  daily  raise  our  wishes ;  the  last  supposes  it 
that  supreme  and  sovereign  good,  the  ultimate  scope  of  all  oar 
actions  and  endeavours.^ 

But  to  pursue  our  subject.  It  has  been  said  already,  that  the 
article  has  no  meaning  but  when  associated  to  some  other  word. 
To  what  words  then  may  it  be  associated !  To  such  as  require 
defining,  for  it  is  by  nature  a  definitive.  And  what  words  are 
these!  Not  those  which  already  are  as  definite  as  may  be. 
Nor  yet  those  which,  being  indefinite,  cannot  properly  be  made 
otherwise.  It  remains  then  they  must  be  those  which,  though 
indefinite,  are  yet  capable,  through  the  article,  of  becoming 
definite. 

Upon  these  principles  we  see  the  reason,  why  it  is  absurd  to 
say,  6  ijoby  "the  I,"  or  6  <ru,  "the  thou,^  because  nothing  can 
make  those  pronouns  more  definite  than  they  are.^  The  same 
m^  be  asserted  of  proper  names :  and  though  the  Greeks  say, 
£  ^(o/cparr^^^  ^  UavBcinrr}^  and  the  like,  yet  the  article  is  a  mere 
pleonasm,  unless  perhaps  it  serve  to  distinguish  sexes.  By  the 
same  rule  we  cannot  say  in  Greek  oi  afi^orSpot^  or  in  English, 
"  the  both,^^  because  these  words  in  their  own  nature  are  each 
of  them  perfectly  defined,  so  that  to  define  them  farther  would 
be  quite  superfluous.  Thus,  if  it  be  said, "  I  have  read  both  poets,^ 
this  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair,  of  whom  some  mention  has 
been  made  already ;  Sva9  iyvcoa-fiivff^ "  a  known  duad,"  as  Apol- 
lonius  expresses  himself, **  when  he  speaks  of  this  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  said,  "  I  have  read  two  poets,^  this  may  mean 
any  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  existed.  And  hence  this  numeral, 
being  in  this  sense  indefinite,  (as  indeed  are  all  others,  as  well  as 
itself,)  is  forced  to  assume  the  article,  whenever  it  would  be- 
come definite.^    And  thus  it  is,  the  ttoo  in  English,  and  oi  ^o 

denotes  Euripides  hj  the  phrase  6  rroirrr^s,  the  article  doth  not  associate.**  L  11  c.  5. 

once  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  of  his  So  Oaasa,  speaking  of  pronouns,  'nlm;  Si — 

Nicomachian  Ethics,  and  again  in  his  Phy-  ovk  iwi64xoyrai  &p$pw.  I.  iv.   Priscian  says 

sics,  1.  ii.  2.     Plfito,  also,  in  his  tenth  book  the  same :  Jure  igitur  apud  Onecos  priina 

of  Laws,  (p.  901.  edit.  Serr.)  denotes  Hesiod  et  secunda  persona  pronominum,  qnse  sine 

after  the  same  manner.  dubio  demonstrativse  sunt,  articulis  adjungi 

'  Analjt  Prior.  1.  L  c.  40.  non  possunt ;  nee  totia,  quando  demonstn- 

K  Apollonius  makes  it  part  of  the  pro-  tiya  est  L  xii.  p.  938.     In  the  beginning 

noun*8  definition,  to  refuse  coalescence  with  of  the  same  book,  he  gives  the  true  reason 

the  article.     'EKtwo  oZv  *AyTwnffda,  rh  of  this :  Supra  omnes  alias  partes  orationis 

fitrik  Bel^eus  ^  iycupopas  hn-ovofAa(6fMyov,  finit  personas  pronomen. 
jf  ob  eriyeari  rh  UpBpoy :  **That  therefore  ^  ApoUon.  L  L  c  16. 
is  a  pronoun,  which  with  indication  or  r&-        *  This  explains  Servius  on  ^neid.  xii. 

ference  is  put  for  a  noun,  and  with  which  511.  where  he  tells  us  that</MonM»is  put  fi>r 
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in  Greek,  mean  nearly  the  same  thing  as  both  or  dfuJHnepoi. 
Hence  also  it  is,  that  as  tioOy  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  to 
some  primary  and  indefinite  perception,  while  the  article  the^ 
has  reference  to  some  secondary  and  definite ;  ^  hence,  I  say,  the 
reason  why  it  is  bad  Greek  to  say  Bvo  ol  dvOpw'jroL^  and  bad 
English  to  say  ttao  the  men.  Such  syntax  is  in  fact  a  blending 
of  incompatibles ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  defined  substantive  with  an 
undefined  attributive.  On  the  contrary,  to  say  in  Greek,  dfi<f>o- 
ripoh  oi  avOpamoL^  or  in  English,  bath  the  men^  is  good  and  allow- 
able, because  the  substantive  cannot  possibly  be  less  apt,  by  being 
defined,  to  coalesce  with  an  attributive,  which  is  defined  as  well 
as  itself.  So,  likewise,  it  is  correct  to  say,  oi  Svo  dvdpanroi^  '^  the 
two  men,**^  because  here  the  article,  being  placed  in  the  beginning, 
extends  its  power  as  well  through  substantive  as  attributive,  and 
equally  contributes  to  define  them  both. 

As  some  of  the  words  above  admit  of  no  article,  because  they 
are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be,  so  there  are  others  which 
admit  it  not,  because  they  are  not  to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this 
sort  are  all  interrogatives.  If  we  question  about  substances,  wc 
cannot  say,  6  rU  o{rro<^^ "  the  who  is  this  ;""  but  rU  oiJto?,  "  who 
U  iliiaV  The  same  as  to  qualities  and  both  kinds  of  quantity. 
We, say  without  an  article?  tto^s,  iroaol^  injXi/co^;  in  English, 
"  what  sort  of,  how  many,  how  great  T  The  reason  is,  that  the 
articles  6  and  the,  respect  beings  already  known ;  interrogatives 
jespect  beings  about  which  we  are  ignorant ;  for  as  to  what  we 
know,  interrogation  is  superfluous. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  associators  with  articles  are  all  those 
common  appellatives  which  denote  the  several  genera  and 
apecies  of  beings.  It  is  these,  which,  by  assuming  a  different 
Article,  serve  either'  to  explain  an  individual  upon  its  first  being 
perceived,  or  else  to  indicate,  upon  its  return,  a  recognition,  or 
repeated  knowledge."^ 

We  shall  here  subjoin  a  few  instances  of  the  peculiar  power  of 
articles. 

Every  proposition  consists  of  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  In 
English  these  are  distinguished  by  their  position,  the  subject 
standing  first,  the  predicate  last.  ^'  Happiness  is  pleasure  i"^  here, 

osuftorsm.   In  Englith  or  Greek,  the  article  requires,  **o(  the  two  persons,**  that  is  to 

wofidd  have  done  the  btuiness,  for  ^  the  say,  of  Amycus  and  Diores.    Now  this  by 

two,**  or  roty  9iHilaff  are  equivalent  to  *^both**  aTuborum  would  have  been  expressed  pro- 

or  ifA^oT^fwr;  but  not  so  c^ttontm,  because  perly,  as  amhorum  means  '^ihe  two  ;**  by 

the  Latins  have  no  articles  to  prefix.  duorum  is  expressed  improperly,  as  it  means 

The  passage  in  Viigil  of  which  Senriue  only  *^two  indefinitely.** 

here  speaks,  is  a  description  of  Tumu8*s  ^  Sup.  p.  179. 

killing  two  brothers,  Amycus  and  Diores ;  *  Apollonius  calls  rXs,  ivayrwraroy  r&v 

after  which,  the  poet  says  of  him,  ApOpcty^  a  part  of  speech,  ''most  contrary, 

eurru  abtdasa  duorum  most  averse  to  articles.**  L  iv.  c.  1. 

SmpendU  oapUa ™  What  is  hero  said  respects  the  two 

This,  literally  translated,  is,  **  he  hung  articles  which   we  have  in   English.     In 

op  on  his  chariot  the  heads  oi  itoo  persons,  Greek,  the  article  does  no  more  than  imply 

which  were  est  off;**  whereas-  the  senac  a  recognition.    See  before,  p.  180. 
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happiness  is  the  sabject ;  pleasure^  the  predicate.  If  we  change 
their  order,  and  say,  ^'  pleasure  is  happiness  ;'^  then  pleasure  h^ 
comes  the  subject,  and  happiness  the  predicate.  In  Greek, 
these  are  distinguished  not  by  any  order  or  position,  but  by  help 
of  the  article,  which  the  subject  always  assumes,  and  the  pre- 
dicate in  most  instances  (some  few  excepted)  rejects.  ^^  Happi- 
ness is  pleasure,^  fihovi)  ri  evBac/ioyla :  ^'  pleasure  is  happiness,^ 
17  ^Bovf)  evBatfiovla:  '^fine  things  are  difficult,^  j(aK€ira  ra 
Ka\d :  ^^  difficult  things  are  fine,""  ra  p^aXeTra  KaT^d. 

In  Greek,  it  is  worth  attending,  how  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  same  article,  by  being  prefixed  to  a  different  word,  quite 
changes  the  whole  meaning.  For  example :  6  nroXe/judio^  yv/ir- 
vaaiapyri^cL^  irtfii^Off^  "  I^tolemy,  having  presided  over  the 
games,  was  publicly  honoured.^^  The  participle  yvfAvaa-uipxn^^^ 
has  here  no  other  force,  than  to  denote  to  us  the  time  when 
Ptolemy  was  honoured,  viz.  after  having  presided  over  the 
games.  But  if,  instead  of  the  substantive,  we  join  the  participle 
to  the  article,  and  say,  6  yvfivaauipy^a^;  UroXefuuo^;  irifiijdffy 
our  meanincf  is  then,  '^the  Ptolemy,  who  presided  over  the 
games,  was  honoured.'*^  The  participle  in  this  case,  being  joined 
to  the  article,  tends  tacitly  to  indicate  not  one  Ptolemy  bat 
many,  of  which  number  a  particular  one  participated  of  honour." 

In  English  likewise  it  deseires  remarking,  how  the  sense  is 
changed  by  changing  of  the  articles,  though  we  leave  every  other 
word  of  the  sentence  untouched.  "And  Nathan  said  unto 
David,  Thou  art  the  man.*"^  In  that  single  the^  that  dimunitive 
particle,  all  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  reason  is  contained. 
By  that  alone  are  the  premises  applied,  and  so  firmly  fixed,  as 
never  to  be  shaken.  It  is  possible  this  assertion  may  appear  at 
first  somewhat  strange ;  but  let  him  who  doubts  it  only  change 
the  article,  and  then  see  what  will  become  of  the  prophet  and 
his  reasoning.  "And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art  a 
man.*"  Might  not  the  king  well  have  demanded,  upon  so  im- 
pertinent a  position, 

Non  dices  hodie,  quonum  hsec  tain  pntida  tendant? 

But  enough  of  such  speculations.  The  only  remark  which  we 
shall  make  on  them  is  this ;  that  "  minute  change  in  principles 
leads  to  mighty  change  in  effects ;  so  that  well  are  principles 
entitled  to  our  regard,  however  in  appearance  they  may  be  trivial 
and  low."' 

The  articles  already  mentioned  are  those  strictly  so  called ; 
but  besides  these  there  are  the  pronominal  articles,  such  as 
this^  that^  any^  other^  soms^  ally  no^  or  none^  &c.  Of  these  we 
have  spoken  already  in  our  chapter  of  pronouns,^  where  we  have 

"  ApoUon.  1.  i.  c.  33,  34.  here  given,  which  induced  QuintiliAn  to  say 

^  'Xif  €16  cumip.    Bturtk»  pf.  «rc^.  ifif.  of  the  Latin  tongae,  Noster  sermo  arti- 

P  See  b.  i.  c  5.  p.  137,  B.     It  seems  to  culos  non  desiderat ;  ideoque  in  alias  partes 

have  been  some  view  of  words,  like  that  orationis  spai^guiitur.    Inst,  Ozat.  L  i.  c  4. 
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flhevru,  when  they  may  be  taken  bb  pronouns,  and  when  as 
articles.  Yet  in  tmth  it  must  be  confessed,  if  the  essence  of  an 
article  be  to  define  and  ascertain,  they  are  much  more  properly 
articles  than  any  thing  else,  and  as  such  should  be  considered 
in  universal  grammar.  Thus  when  we  say,  ^*  this  picture  I  ap- 
prove, but  that  I  dislike,^  what  do  we  perform  by  the  help  of 
these  definitives,  but  bring  down  the  common  appellative  to 
denote  two  individuals,  the  one  as  the  more  near,  the  other  as 
the  more  distant !  So  when  we  say,  ^^some  men  are  virtuous,  but 
all  men  are  mortal,^  what  is  the  natural  efiect  of  this  all  and 
sonu,  but  to  define  that  universality  and  particularity  which 
would  remain  indefinite,  were  we  to' take  them  away!  The 
same  is  evident  in  such  sentences  as,  ^'  game  substances  have  sen- 
sation, o^ers  want  it  ;^  ^^  choose  any  way  of  acting,  and  some  men 
will  find  fiault,^  &c.  For  here,  some^  other^  and  any^  serve  all  of 
them  to  define  different  parts  of  a  given  whole ;  eome^  to  denote 
a  definite  part;  any,  to  denote  an  indefinite;  and  other^  to 
denote  the  remaining  part,  when  a  part  has  been  assumed  al- 
ready. Sometimes  this  last  word  denotes  a  large  indefinite 
portion,  set  in  opposition  to  some  single,  definite,  and  remaining 
part,  which  receives  from  such  opposition  no  small  degree  of 
heightening.     Thus  Virgil, 

Ezcndent  diu  spirantia  molliiu  aen ; 

(Credo  equidem)  yivoa  ducent  de  marmore  yultiu ; 

Orabunt  caiuas  meliuB,  ccelique  meataB 

Describent  radio,  et  suigentia  siden  dioent : 

Tu  r^re  imperio  populos,  Romanes  memento,  &c.  JRii»  tL 

Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  sublime  than  this  antithesis ; 
one  act  set  as  equal  to  many  other  acts  taken  together,  and  the 
Roman  singly  (for  it  is  Tu  Romanes  not  Vos  Bomani)  to  all  other 
men ;  and  yet  this  performed  by  so  trivial  a  cause,  as  the  just 
opposition  of  aUi  to  iu. 

But  here  we  conclude,  and  proceed  to  treat  of  connectives. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  CONNECTIVES,  AND  FIBST  THOSE  CALLED  CONJUNOriONS. 

OoNNBCTivEs  are  the  subject  of  what  follows ;  which,  according 
as  they  connect  either  sentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the 

So  Scaliger:   His  declaratis,  satis  constat  ditor  enim  articnlos  ad  rei  memoriam  re- 

Giaeoomm  articnlos  non  n^leetos  a  nobis,  noTandam,  cnjus  antea  non  nescii  sumns, 

aed  eoram  nsnm  superflnmn.     Nam  nbi  aut  ad  piaescribendam  intellectionem,  qnas 

aliqnid  praescribendmn  est,  qnod  Orsed  per  latins  patere  qneat ;    yelnti  cnm  dicimns 

artacnlum  efficiunt  (lAc^cv  6  9ov\os)  ex-  C  Cesaar^  u  qui  pottea  diekUor  fuit.    Nam 

pletor  a  Latinis  per  it  ant  iUe ;  is,  ant,  ille  alii  ftiere  C.  Cssares.     Sic  Onece  Kaiifap 

terms  dixit,  de  quo  serro  antea  fiicta  mentio  b  alroKpirrwp,  De  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  c  13L 
sit,  ant  qni  alio  qno  pacto  notus  sit.    Ad- 
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different  9ames  of  conjunctioDS  or  prepositions.  Of  these  names, 
that  of  the  preposition  is  taken  from  a  mere  accident,  as  it  com- 
monly stands  in  connection  before  the  part  which  it  connects. 
The  name  of  the  conjanction,  as  is  evident,  has  reference  to  its 
essential  character. 

Of  these  two  we  shall  consider  the  conjunction  first,  because 
it  connects  not  words  bnt  sentences.  This  is  conformable  to  the 
analysis  with  which  we  began  this  inquiry,"*  and  which  led  us, 
by  parity  of  reason,  to  consider  sentences  themselves  before 
words.  Now  the  definition  of  a  conjunction  is  as  follows:  a 
part  of  speech,  void  of  signification  itself,  bnt  so  formed  as  tQ 
help  signification,  by  making  two  or  more  significant  sentences 
lo  be  one  significant  sentence.' 

4  Sap;  p.- 120.  in  one  simple  word,  nor  even  of  two  or  more 

■*  QnunpaariAns  hare  usnally  oonndered  word*  in  one  Bimplesentence;  bat  of  two  or 

the  conjunction  aa  connecting  zatber  single  more  simple  sentences  in  one  complex  leii- 

ports  of  speecli  tlian  whole  sentences,  and  tence,  which  is  considered  as  one,  fiom  that 

that,  too,  with  the  addition  of  like  with  concatenatim  of  meaning  effected  by  the 

Jike,  tense  with  tense,  number  with  nnm-  conjmictions.    For  example,  let  us  take  the 

ber,  case  with   case,  &c.    This  Sanctius  sentence  which  follows :  **  If  men  are  by 

justly  explodes :    Conjunctio  neque  casus,  nature  social,  it  is  their  interest  to  be  just, 

neque  alias  partes  orationis  (ut  imperiti  though  it  were  not  so  ordained  by  the  bws 

4ocent)  oonjungit,  ipssB  enim  partes  inter  .of  thqir  country.^  Here  are  three  aenteneeiL 

se  oonjunguntur — sed  conjunctio  oratioues  1.  **  Men  are  by  nature  sociaL**    2.  ^  It  is 

inter  se  conjungit    Miner.  1.  iii.  c.  14.    He  man^s  interest  to  be  just.**    3.  '^  It  it  not 

then  establishes  his  doctrine  by  a  variety  ordained  by  the  hiws  of  every  country  that 

of  examples.   He  had  already  said  as  much,  man  shoidd  be  just"  The  first  two  of  these 

Lie.  18 ;  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  sentences  are  made  one  by  the  conjunction 

followed  Scaliger,  who  had  asserted   the  if;  these,  one  with  the  third  sentence,  by 

same  before  him.    Conjunctionis  autem  no-  the  conjunction  ihovgk ;  and  the  three,  thus 

tionem  yeteres  paullo  inconsuIUus  prodi-  united,  make  that  ^in)  /Ja  ajifiarrucn, 

dere ;  neque  enim,  quod  aiunt,  partes  alias  **  that  one  significant  articulate  sound,**  of 

conjungit,  (ipsae  enim  partes  per  se  inter  se  which  Aristotle  speaks,  and  which  is  the 

conjunguntur,) — sed   conjunctio  est,  quae  result  of  the  conjunctive  power, 

conjungit  orationes  plores.    De  Cans.  Ling.  This  explains  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric, 

LaX,  c  165.  where  he  mentions  the  same  subject:  '0 

This  doctrine  of  theirs  is  confirmed  by  yhp  a^ySffffios  tv  xoitT  -rh  xoXXd'  &<rrM 

ApoUonius,  who,  in    the    several    places,  ^^  i^cupcBp,  9^A.oy  Sri  rmnraanlov  ((rrat  'A 

where  he  mentions  the  conjunction,  tUways  ty  woAAci  .*  **  The  conjunction  makes  many 

considers  it  in  syntax  as  connecting  sen-  one ;  so  that  if  it  be  taken  away,  it  is  then 

tences,  and  not  words,  though  in  his  works  evident  on  the  contrary  that  one  will  be 

now  extant  he  has  not  given  us  its  defini-  maHyJ**    Rhet.  iiL  c.  12.     His  instance  of  a 

tion.     See  L  L  c.  2.  p.  14 ;  L  iL  c.  12.  p  sentence,  divested  of  its  conjunctions,  and 

124  ;  L  iii.  c  15.  p.  234.  thus   made  many  out  of  one,  is,  4x0of[f 

But  we  have  stronger  authority  than  this  d«^yn}(ra,   iM/aiy,  van,  ooeurrij  roffomt 

to  support  Scaliger  and  Sanctius,  and  that  where,  by  the  way,  the  three  sentences, 

is  Aristotle's  definition,  as  the  passage  has  resulting  from  this  dissolution,  (for  ^A0or, 

been  corrected   by  the   best  critics   and  Air^m^o-o,  and  ^dc^/iijy,  are  each  of  tbeiq, 

manuscripts.    A  conjunction,  according  to  when  unconnected,  so  many  perfect  sen- 

him,  is  ^«v^  Affrifios,  ix  x\ei6ytcy  fihf  tences,)  prove  that  these  are  the  proper 

<l>wvuy  Mias,  (nffJMyruc&y  8^,  iroiuy  vtipv-  subjects   of   the  conjunction's  connectiTe 

icv?a  fiieuf  ^yiiy  tni/iayruefiy :  *^an  articulate  fiiculty. 

sound,  devoid  of  signification,  which  is  so  Ammonius*s  account  of  the  use  of  tots 

formed  as  to  make  one  significant  articulate  part  of  speech  is  elegant :   Atb  koI  rttf 

sound  out  of  several  articulate  sounds,  which  X^yuy  6  fily  (hrop^iv  idav  <nyAig^')  * 

are  each  of  them  significant**    Poet.  c.  20.  Kvpius  cff,  itydkoyos  &y  cfi|  ry  iixfi*^ 

In  this  view  of  things,  the  one  significant  rrr/infi4yi^  {^Af»,  koI  5i^  tovto  hi  Ac^ 

.articulate  sound,  formed  by  the  conjunction,  yofiiyt^*   6  B^  wAeloFos  &wdp^€is  ^^^^ 

is  not  the  union  of  two  or  more  syllables  iya  (lege  dta)  riWb  Hh  aMt^p^y^  ^iwtfvw 
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Thk,  therefore,  being  the  general  idea  of  conjunctions,  we  de- 
duce their  species  in  the  following  manner.  Conjunctions,  while 
they  connect  sentences,  either  connect  also  their  meanings,  or 
not  For  example :  let  us  take  these  two  sentences,  "  Home  waa 
eDslayed,  Gsesar  was  ambitious,'*^  and  connect  them  together  by 
the  conjunction  because.  ^'  Bome  was  enslaved  because  Caesar 
WHS  ambitious.'"  Here  the  meanings,  as  well  as  the  sentences, 
appear  to  be  connected.  Bat  if  I  say,  "  manners  must  be  re- 
fermed,  or  liberty  will  be  lost,^^  here  the  conjunction  or,  though 
it  join  the  sentences,  yet,  as  to  their  respective  meanings,  is  a 
perfect  disjunctive.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  though  all  oour 
jonctions  ccmjoin  sentences,  yet  with  respect  to  the  sense,  some 
are  conjunctive,  and  some  disjunctive ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
derive  their  different  species,*^ 

The  conjunctions,  which  conjoin  both  sentences  and  their 
meanings,  are  either  copulatives,  or  continuatives.  The  principal 
copulative  in  English  is  and.  The  continuatives  are  (/",  be- 
cause^ there/are^  thati  &c.  The  difference  between  these  is  this : 
the  copulative  does  no  more  than  barely  couple  sentences,  and 
18  therefore  applicable  to  all  subjects  whose  natures  are  not  in- 
eompatible.  Continuatives,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  intimate 
connection,  consolidate  sentences  into  one  continuous  whole,  and 
are  therefore  applicable  only  to  subjects  which  have  an  essential 
ecnincidence. 

To  explain  by  examples :  It  is  no  way  improper  to  say,  ^^  Ly- 
oppus  was  a  statuary,  and  Priscian  was  a  grammarian,"  « the  sun 
sbiDeth,  and  the  sky  is  clear,^^  because  these  are  things  that  may 
coexist,  and  yet  imply  no  absurdity.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  "Lysippus  was  a  statuary,  oecause  Priscian  was  a  gram- 
marian '^  though  not  to  say,  ^'  the  sun  shineth,  because  the  sky  is 
clear."  The  reason  is,  with  respect  to  the  first,  the  coincidence 
is  merely  accidental ;  with  respect  to  the  last,  it  is  essential, 
and  founded  in  nature.  And  so  much  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween copulatives  and  continuatives.* 

As  to  continuatives,  they  are  either  suppositive,  such  as  if; 

nv  SoKMK,  AraA07c7  if  f^2  rp  Ik  voXXm  ling.  Lat  c.  167. 

^vpBHithjf  ^{fXmy^  Mt  8^  t&¥  y6fi^y  '  Copolativa  est,  qiue  copalat  tarn  verba, 
^woiUmfv  ixo^trp  r^v  tvwriy :  **  Of  Ben-  quam  •ensum.  Thus  Prisdan,  p.  1026.  But 
teaees  that,  whicn  denotes  one  existence  Scaliger  is  <moie  explicit :  Si  sensom  con- 
imply,  and  which  is  strictly  oim,  may  be  jongunt  (conjimctiones  sc.)  ant  necessario, 
coDsideted  as  analogous  to  a  piece  of  timber  aut  non  necessario:  et  si  non  necessario, 
not  yet  seTered,  and  called  on  this  aoconnt  tum  finnt  copulatiyse,  &c.  De  Cans.  Ling. 
Me.  That,  which  denotes  seTeral  exist-  Lat  c.  167.  Prisdan's  own  account  of 
eneeS)  and  which  appears  to  be  made  <m€  continnatiYes  is  as  follows.  ContinuatiTsa 
by  sooie  eonjanctiye  particle,  is  analogous  sunt,  quae  continuationem  et  consequentiam 
to  a  ship  made  up  of  many  pieces  of  timber,  lerum  significant  Ibid.  Scaliger^s  account 
and  wMeh,  by  means  of  the  nails,  has  an  is,  Causam  aut  pnestituunt,  aut  subdunt 
sppazent  unity.*"  Am.  in  Lib.de  Inteipret  lUd.  c.  168.  The  Greek  name  for  the 
p*  34,  6.  copulative  was  tr^9&r/ios  avi».-w\9itruc6i : 
*  Thus  Scaliger:  Aut  ergo  sensum  con-  for  the  continuative»  ffw<Ktrrut69:  the  ety- 
juflgDnt,  ae  verba ;  aut  verba  tantum  con-  mologies  of  which  words  justly  distinguish 
jongmit,  sensum  verodisjungunt  DeCaus.  their  respective  chaiacters. 
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or  positive,  such  as  because^  therefore^  as^  &c.  Take  examples  of 
each :  "  You  will  live  happily,  tf  yon  live  honestly  C^  "  you  live 
happily,  hecatue  you  live  honestly.'"  The  difference  between 
these  continuatives  is  this :  the  suppositives  denote  connection, 
but  assert  not  actual  existence;  the  positives  imply  both  the 
one  and  the  other." 

Further  than  this,  the  positives  above  mentioned  are  either 
causal,  such  as  because^  9ince^  as^  &c.  or  collective,  such  as  there- 
fore^ where/ore^  ihen^  8ec.  The  difference  between  these  is  this : 
the  causals  subjoin  causes  to  effects ;  *'  The  sun  is  in  eclipse,  be- 
cause the  moon  intervenes:^  the  collectives  subjoin  efieets  i6 
causes,  ''  The  moon  intervenes,  there/ore  the  sun  is  in  eclipse.^ 
Now  we  use  causals  in  those  instances  where,  the  effect  being 
conspicuous,  we  seek  its  cause ;  and  collectives,  in  demonstra- 
tions, and  science  properly  so  called,  where  the  cause  being 
known  first,  by  its  help  we  discern  consequences.'^ 

All  these  continuatives  are  resolvable  into  copulatives.  In- 
stead of  ^^ Because  it  is  day,  it  is  light,''  we  may  say,  "  It  is  day, 
UTul  it  is  light."  Instead  of,  "7/*  it  be  day,  it  is  light,"  we  may  say, 
^^It  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  be  day  and  to  be  light ;"  and 
so  in  other  instances.  The  reason  is,  that  the  power  of  the  copula- 
tive extends  to  all  connections,  as  well  to  the  essential,  as  to  the 
^^asual  or  fortuitous.  Hence,  therefore,  the  continuative  may  be 
resolved  into  a  copulative,  and  something  more ;  that  is  to  say, 
into  a  copulative  implying  an  essential  coincidence  in  the  subjects 
conjoined.^ 

■  The  old  Greek  gnunmarians  confined  pean  to  have  been  the  fiict.  Is  it,  that  the 
the  name  ffvpawruco^  and  the  LatinB  that  poeitiYe  are  confined  to  what  actually  ia ; 
of  cotUmuaiiiMBj  to  those  con  junctions  which  the  suppositiTe  extend  to  possiblea,  nay, 
we  have  called  snppositiTe  or  conditional,  e^en  as  fiir  as  to  impossibles  ?  Thus  it  b 
while  the  positive  they  called  vapoovr-  fiJse  to  affirm,  **  As  it  is  day,  it  is  ligh^** 
mrrucoi,  or  suboonHnuaHfHB.  They  agree,  unless  it  actually  be  day.  But  we  may  at 
howeyer,  in  describing  their  proper  cha-  midnight  affiim,  '^  If  it  be  day,  it  is  light," 
racten.  The  first,  according  to  Gaaa,  are,  because  the  if  extends  to  possiUes  also, 
o/  Ihraf^ty  fdy  od,  iucoKovOuuf  S4  ri»a  koX  Nay,  we  may  affirm,  by  its  help,  (if  we 
T^u'  SnXowTfs,  L  ir.  Prisdan  says,  please,)  even  impossibles.  We  may  say, 
they  signify  to  us,  Qualis  est  ordinatio  ^  If  the  sun  be  cubical,  then  is  the  sun  an- 
et  natura  rerumt  cum  dubitatione  aliqna  gular ;  if  the  sky  fiill,  then  shall  we  catdi 
essentia  rerum.  p.  1027.  And  Scaliger  uuks."  Thus,  too,  Scaliger,  upon  the  aame 
says,  they  conjoin  sine  subdstentia  ne-  occasion:  Amplitudinem  continuatiTse  per- 
oessaria  ;  potest  enim  snbsistere  ;  et  non  cipi  ex  eo,  quoid  etiam  imposaibile  aliquando 
subeistere  ntrumque  enim  admittunt  Pnd.  presupponil  De  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  c  168. 
c  168.  On  the  contranr  of  the  posi-  In  this  sense,  then,  the  continuatiTe,  sup- 
tire,  or  ica(>axrwcgirriKoit  (to  use  his  own  positive,  or  conditional  conjunction,  is  (as  it 
name,)  Gaza  tells  us,  Sri  icol  Swap^iv  fitrk  were)  superior  to  the  positive,  as  being  of 
•nC|e«y  tnifudyowrty  olroiyt.  And  Priscian  greater  latitude  in  its  application, 
says,  Causam  continuationis  ostendunt  con-  *  The  Latins  called  the  causals,  eamsaks 
seqnentem  cum  essentia  rerum.  And  Sea-  or  eautoHom ;  the  collectives,  eollecHMt  or 
liger,  Non  ex  hypothesi,  sed  ex  eo,  quod  iBativw ;  the  Greeks  called  the  former 
subsistit,  conjungunt   Ibid,  ahw\oyucclt  and  the  latter  ov\KaytarucoL 

It  may  seem  at  first  somewhat  strange,        y  Resolvuntur  autem  in  copulativas  om- 

why  the  positive  conjunctions  should  have  nes  has,  propterea  quod  causa  cum  ef!ecta 

been  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  sup-  suapte  natura  conjuncta  est    Seal  de  Cans, 

positive,  which  by  their  ancient  names  ap<  Ling.  Lat  c  169. 
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As  to  causal  conjunctions,  (of  which  we  have  dpoken  al- 
ready,) there  is  no  one  of  the  four  species  of  causes  which  they 
are  not  capable  of  denoting ;  for  example :  the  material  cause,. 
'Uhe  trumpet  sounds,  because  it  is  made  of  metal  ;*"  the  formal, 
^^  the  trumpet  sounds,  because  it  is  long  and  hollow  ;^  the  efficient, 
^Hhe  trumpet  sounds^  becatue  an  artist  blows  it ;""  the  final,  *Hhe 
trumpet  sounds,  thc^  it  may  raise  our  courage.^  Where  it  is 
worth  observing,  that  the  three  first  causes  are  expressed  by  the 
strong  affirmation  of  the  indicative  mode ;  because,  if  the  effect 
actually  be,  these  must  of  necessity  be  also.  But  the  last  cause 
has  a  different  mode,  namely,  the  contingent,  or  potential :  the 
reason  is,  that  the  final  cause,  though  it  may  be  fiirst  in  specula- 
tion, is  always  last  in  event ;  that  is  to  say,  however  it  may  be 
the  end^  which  set  the  artist  first  to  work,  it  may  still  be  an  end 
beyond  his  power  to  obtain,  and  which,  like  other  contingents, 
may  either  happen,  or  not.'  Hence,  cJso,  it  is  connected  by 
conjunctions  of  a  peculiar  kind,  such  as  that,  tva,  ut,  &;c. 

The  sum  is,  that  all  conjunctions,  which  connect  both  sentences 
and  their  meanings,  are  either  copulative  or  continuative :  the 
continuatives  are  either  conditional  or  positive ;  and  the  positives 
are  either  causal  or  collective. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  disjunctive  conjunctions,  a  species 
of  words  which  bear  this  contradictory  name,  because,  while 
they  disjoin  the  sense,  they  conjoin  the  sentences.* 

With  respect  to  these,  we  may  observe,  that  as  there  is  a 
principle  of  union  diffused  throughout  all  things,  by  which  this 
whole  is  kept  together,  and  preserved  from  dissipation ;  so  there 
is  a  principle  of  diversity  diffused  in  like  manner,  the  source  of 
distinction,  of  number,  and  of  order.^ 

*  See  h.  L  c  8.  p.  158, 9.  See  also  note  h,  and  Plaio,  Others  differ  as  to  Bpecies,  but 
pw  14.  For  the  fonr  canaes,  see  note  »,  as  to  geniie  are  the  seme :  rach  are  man  and 
p.  23.  lion.    There  are  others,  again,  which  differ 

*  Ol  8^  ZutCtvKTUcoi  rk  dM(tvyfi4ya  as  to  genns,  and  coincide  only  in  those 
ffvmBdairtf  mil  i^  xpayfia  iarh  npiryfianroSj  transcendental  comprehensionB  of  enx,  M^ 
^  wp6tr9tmnf  krh  rpoff^irov  Zu^tvyinhrr^s,  emstenoe^  and  the  like :  ffoch  are  quantities 
rqr  ^pAiraf  heurwZowrof,  Gasse  Oram.  L  iv.  and  qualities ;  as,  for  example,  an  oinwe,  and 
DifjnnctiTie  sunt,  quse,  quamyis  dictiones  the  colour  t&A^.  Lastly,  all  being  whatOTor 
conjimgant,  sensum  tamen  disjunctum  har  differs,  as  heing^  from  nonrbeing, 

beirt.  Prise.  L  zvL  p.  1029.  And  hence  it  Further :  in  all  things  different,  how- 
is  that  a  sentence  connected  by  disjunctiTes  ever  modeiate  their  diversity,  there  is  an 
has  a  near  resemblance  to  a  simple  negative  appearance  of  opposition  with  respect  to 
truth :  for  though  this,  as  to  its  intellection,  each  other,  inasmuch  as  each  thing  is  itself, 
be  disjonctiTe,  (its  end  being  to  disjoin  the  and  not  any  of  the  rest  But  yet  in  all  sub- 
subject  from  the  predicate,)  yet,  as  it  com-  jects  this  opposition  is  not  the  same.  In 
bines  terms  together  into  one  proposition,  relatives,  such  as  greater  and  less,  double  and 
it  is  as  truly  S3mthetical  as  any  truth  that  hal^&ther  and  son,  cause  and  effect;  in  these 
is  affirmative.  See  chap.  L  note  6,  p.  1 17.  it  is  more  striking  than  in  ordinary  subjects, 
^  The  diversity  which  adorns  nature  may  because  these  always  shew  it,  by  necessarily 
be  said  to  heighten  by  degrees,  and  as  it  inferring  each  other.  In  contraries,  such  as 
passes  to  different  subjects  to  become  more  black  and  white,  even  and  odd,  good  and 
and  more  intense.  Some  things  only  differ  bad,  virtuous  and  vicious ;  in  these  the  op- 
when  considered  as  individuals,  but  if  we  position  goes  still  further,  because  these  not 
recur  to  their  species,  immediately  lose  all  only  differ,  but  are  even  destructive  of  each 
distinction :  such,  for  instance,  are  SoeraUa  other.     But  the  most  potent  opposition  is 
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Now  it  IB  to  express,  in  some  degree,  the  modifications  of  this 
diversity,  that  disjunctive  conjunctions  seem  first  to  have  been 
invented. 

Of  these  disjunctives,  some  are  simple,  some  adversative : 
simple,  as  when  we  say,  ^^Either  it  is  day,  or  it  is  night ;"  ad- 
versative, as  when  we  say,  "  It  is  not  day,  hut  it  is  night.''  The 
difference  between  these  is,  that  the  simple  do  no  more  than 
merely  disjoin ;  the  adversative  disjoin,  with  an  opposition  con- 
comitant. Add  to  this,  that  the  adversative  are  definite ;  the 
simple,  indefinite.  Thus,  when  we  say,  "  The  number  of  three  is 
not  an  even  number,  but  an  odd,"  we  not  only  disjoin  two  oppo- 
site attributes,  but  we  definitely  affirm  one,  and  deny  the  other ; 
but  when  we  say,  "  The  number  of  the  stars  is  either  even  or  odd,** 
though  we  assert  one  attribute  to  be,  and  the  other  not  to  be, 
yet  the  alternative,  notwithstanding,  is  left  indefinite.  And  so 
much  for  simple  disjunctives.^ 

As  to  adversative  disjunctives,  it  has  been  said  already  that 
they  imply  opposition.  Now  there  can  be  no  opposition  of  the 
same  attribute  in  the  same  subject,  as  when  we  say,  "Nireus  was 
beautiful;''  but  the  opposition  must  be  either  of  the  same  at- 
tribute in  different  subjects,  as  when  we  say,  "Brutus  was  a 
patriot,  btit  Geesar  was  not ;"  or  of  different  attributes  in  the 
same  subject,  as  when  we  say,  "  Gk)rgias  was  a  sophist,  but  not 
a  philosopher;"  or  of  different  attributes  in  different  subjects, 
as  when  we  say,  "  Plato  was  a  philosopher,  but  Hippias  was  a 
sophist." 

The  conjunctions  used  for  all  these  purposes  may  be  called 
absolute  adversatives. 

But  there  are  other  adversatives,  besides  these ;  as  when  we 
say,  "  Nireus  was  more  beautiful  than  Achilles ;  Virgil  was  as 

Seat  a  poet,  as  Cicero  was  an  orator."     The  character  of  these 
tter  is,  that  they  go  further  than  the  former,  by  marking,  not 
only  opposition,  but  that  equality,  or  excess,  which  arises  among 

that  of  &yr/^ao'»,  or  ^contradiction,^  when  ^  The  simple  disjunctive  ^,  or  vd,  is 

we  oppose  proposition  to  proposition,  truth  mostly  used  indefinitely,  so  as  to  leave  an 

to  falsehood,  asserting  of  any  subject,  either  alternative  ;  but  when  it  is  used  definitely, 

it  is,  or  it  is  not    This,  indeed,  is  an  op-  so  as  to  leave  no  alternative,  it  is  then  a 

position  which  extends  itself  to  all  things  ;  perfect  disjunctive  of  the  subsequent  from 

for  every  thing  conceivable  must  needs  have  the  previous,  and  has  the  same  force  with 

its  negative,  though  multitudes  by  nature  «cal  oh,  or  et  non.     It  is  thus  Gaza  explains 

have  neither  relatives  nor  contraries.  that  verse  of  Homer, 

Besides  these  modes  of  diversity)  there  Bo^Xofi*  4yi»  kahy  aioy  i/ifityeu^  ^  &to- 

are  others  that  deserve  notice:    such,  for  \4<r$cu.                               Iliad.  A. 

instance,  as  the  diversity  between  the  name  That  is  to  say,  **  I  desire  the  people  should 

of  a  thing  and  its  definition ;  between  the  be  saved,  ami  no^ be  destroyed  ;'*  theoonjuno- 

various  names  which  belong  to  the  same  tion  fj  being  iwcuperuchsj  or  **  sublative.**    It 

thing,  and  the  various  things  which  are  de-  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  verse 

note4  by  the  same  name  ;  all  which  diver-  is  otherwise  explained  by  an  ellipsis,  either 

sities,  upon  occasion,  become  a  part  of  our  of  fioAAoy,  or  alnh^  concerning  which,  see 

discourse.     And  so  much,  in  short,  for  the  the  commentators, 
subject  of  diversity. 
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sabjeets  from  their  being  compared ;  and  hence  it  Is  thej  may 
be  called  adversatives  of  comparison. 

Besides  the  adyersatives  here  mentioned,  there  are  two  other 
species,  of  which  the  most  eminent  are  unlssi  and  althauffh. 
For  example :  ^'  Troy  will  be  taken,  tmlesB  the  Palladinm  be  pre- 
served ;  Troy  will  be  taken,  uUhaugh  Hector  defend  it.^  The 
nature  of  these  adversatires  may  be  thus  explained :  as  every 
event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  cause,  so  by  parity  of  reason  it  is 
opposed  to  its  preventive ;  and  as  every  cause  is  either  adequate^ 
or  inadequate,  (inadequate,  when  it  endeavours  without  being 
efiectual,)  so  in  like  manner  is  every  preventive.  Now  adequate 
preventives  are  expressed  by  such  adversatives  as  nnleis;  *^  Troy 
will  be  taken,  unless  the  Palladium  be  preserved  i"  that  is,  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  preyent  it.  The  inadequate  are  expressed 
by  such  adversatives  as  although ;  ^^  Troy  will  be  taken,  although 
Hector  defend  it;^^  that  is,  Hector'^s  defence  will  prove  ineffectual. 
The  names  given  by  the  old  grammarians  to  denote  these  last 
adversatives,  appear  not  sufficiently  to  express  their  natures." 
They  may  be  better,  perhaps,  called  adversatives  adequate,  and 
inadequate. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  disjunctives,  that  is,  conjunctions,  which 
conjoin  sentences,  but  not  their  meanings,  are  either  simple  or 
adversative;  and  that  all  adversatives  are  either  absolute  or 
comparative,  or  else  adequate  or  inadequate. 

We  shall  finish  this  chapter  with  a  few  miscellany  observa- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  through  all  the  species 
of  disjunctives,  that  the  same  disjunctive  appears  to  have  greater 
or  less  force,  according  as  the  subjects,  which  it  disjoins,  are 
more  or  less  disjoined  by  nature.  For  example :  if  we  say, "  Every 
number  is  even  or  odd,  every  proposition  is  true  or  false,"  nothing 
seems  to  disjoin  more  strongly  than  the  disjunctive,  because  no 
things  are  in  nature  more  incompatible  than  the  subjects.  But 
if  we  say,  *^  That  object  is  a  triangle,  or  figure  contained  under 
three  right  lines ;"  the  ar^  in  this  case,  hardly  seems  to  disjoin, 
or,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  distinctly  to  express  the  thing ;  first 
by  its  name,  and  then  by  its  definition.  So  if  we  say,  ''  That 
figure  is  a  sphere,  or  a  globe,  or  a  ball,"  the  disjunctive,  in  this 
case,  tends  no  further  to  disjoin,  than  as  it  distinguishes  the 
several  names  which  belong  to  the  same  thing.^ 

*  This  diftiiiction  has  reference  to  com-  this  occasion,  which  they  called  subdi^juno- 

mon  opinioii,  and  the  form  of  language  ^wa, ''a  8ubdisjimctiye,^and  that  wasftoe, 

consonant  thereto.     In  strict  metaphysical  Alexander  she  Paris ;  Mars  she  Mavors, 

tmth,  no  cause  that  is  not  adequate  is  any  The  Greek  cfr'  o^v  seems  to  answer  the 

cause  at  all.  same  end.    Of  these  particles,  Scaliger  thus 

.  *  They  called  them  for  the  most  part,  speaks:  Et  sane  nomen  subdisjunctirarum 

witiiootsufRcient  distinction  of  their  species,  recte  acceptum  est,  nequc  enim  tarn  plane 

adrersathis^  or  ^yatn-tw/icerucoL  disjungit,  quam  diBJunctivae.    Nam  disjunc- 

'  The  Latins  had  a  peculiar  particle  for  tiv»    sunt    in    eontrariis — subdisjunctivse 
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Again:  the  words  when  and  Hiohere^  and  all  others  of  the 
same  nature,  such  as  whence^  whither^  whenever,  wherever,  &c. 
may  be  properly  called  adverbial  conjunctions,  because  they  par- 
ticipate the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions :  of  con- 
junctions, as  they  conjoin  sentences ;  of  adverbs,  as  they  denote 
the  attributes  either  of  time  or  of  place. 

Again :  these  adverbial  conjunctions,  and  perhaps  most  of  the 
prepositions,  (contrary  to  the  character  of  accessory  words, 
which  have  strictly  no  signification,  but  when  associated  with 
other  words,)  have  a  kind  of  obscure  signification,  when  taken 
alone,  by  denoting  those  attributes  of  time  and  place.  ^  And 
hence  it  is,  that  they  appear  in  grammar  like  Zoophytes  in  na- 
ture ;  a  kind  of  middle  beings,*  of  amphibious  character,  which, 
by  sharing  the  attributes  of  the  higher,  and  the  lower,  conduce 
to  link  the  whole  together.** 

And  so  much  for  conjunctions,  their  genus,  and  their  species. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GONCEBNING  THOSE  CONNBCTIVES  CALLED  PREPOSmONS. 

Prepositions  by  their  name  express  their  place,  but  not  their 
character.  Their  definition  will  distinguish  them  from  the 
former  connectives.  A  preposition  is  a  part  of  speech,  devoid 
itself  of  signification,  but  so  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that 
are  significant,  and  that  refuse  to  coalesce  or  unite  of  them- 
selves.^   This  connective  power  (which  relates  to  words  only, 

autem  etiam  in  non  oontiariia,  sed  diverus  without  cement,  may  well  answer  their 

tantum  ;   ut,  Alexander  sive  Paris.     De  end,  but  not  those  houses  where  one  woold 

Cans.  Ling.  Lat  c.  l70.  choose  to  dwell  ?    Is  this  the  cause  ?   or 

9  HoXXaxov  ybip  ^  ^^is  9^i)  yipereu  have  we  attained  an  elegance  to  the  an- 

Kark  fwcfhr  fUTofiaJbfmHrOf  Aart  iifj^afii^  cients  unknown  P 
Tcur0cu  M  riwwy  w^tpov  {&0¥  ^  ^vr6y :  Veninuu  ad  wmmam/orhauBy  &c 

^Nature,  in  many  instances,  appears  to        *  The  Stoic  name  for  a  preposition  was 

make  her  transition  by  little  and  little,  so  frpoBtruchs    oMwiws,  praponUca    com- 

that  in  some  beings  it  may  be  doubted,  junctio,  *^b,  prepositive  conjunction.^    'Ar 

whether  they  are  animal  or  ratable.  *^  /j^p  oiy  icai  Kara  riLs  &\Xas  vap«04irtis  al 

Themist  p.  74.  edit  Aid.    See  also  Arist  irpo$4<rus  ovy^Mfffiuciis  ovvrd^ttfs  yhoprai 

de  AnimaL  Part  L  z.  p.  93.  edit  SylL  trapc/A^rixol,  XcXcrrcu  ii/uw  4^  £y  iral 

^  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  po-  iipopfiii  cdpi^rcu  irapit  rots  ^rwutoh  tov 

litest  and  most  elegant  of  the  Attic  writers,  Ka\€ur0at  avriu  Tpodtrucobs  cw^a/xovs  : 

and  Plato  above  all  the  rest,  should  have  **  Now  in  what  manner,  even  in  other  ap- 

their  works  filled  with  particles  of  all  kinds,  plications,  (besides  the  present,)  preposi- 

and  with  conjunctions  in  particular  ;  while  tions  give  proof  of  their  conjunctive  syntax, 

in  the  modem  polite  works,  as  well  of  our-  we  have  mentioned  already  ;  whence,  too, 

selves  as  of  our  neighbours,  scarce  such  a  the  Stoics  took  occasion  to  call  them  pre- 

word  as  a  particle  or  conjunction  is  to  be  positive  conjunctions.^    ApoUon.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 

found.      Is  it,  that  where  there  is  con-  p.  313.     Yet  is  this,  in  feet,  rather  a  de- 

nexion  in  the  meaning,  there  must  be  words  scriptive  sketch,  than  a  complete  definition, 

had  to  connect ;  but  that  where  the  con-  since  there  are  other  conjunctions  which 

nexion  is  littie  or  none,  such  connectives  are  prepositive  as  well  as  these.     See  Oas. 

are  of  little  use  ?    That  houses  of  cards,  1.  iv.  de  Praeposit     Prise.  L  xiv.  p.  983. 
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•ad  not  seiiieiioes)  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following 
qpeenlatioiifl. 

Some  things  coalesce  and  unite  of  themselves;  others  refuse 
to  do  so  without  help  and,  as  it  were,  compulsion.  Thus,  in 
works  of  art,  the  mortar  and  the  stone  coalesce  of  themselres, 
but  the  wainscot  and  the  wall  not  without  nails  and  pins.  In 
nature  this  is  more  conspicuous.  For  example ;  all  quantities 
and  qualities  coalesce  immediately  with  their  substances.  Thus 
it  is  we  say,  ^^  a  fierce  lion,^  ^'  a  vast  mountain  C  snd  from  this 
natural  concord  of  subject  and  accident,  arises  the  grammatical 
concord  of  substantive  and  adjective.  In  like  manner,  actions 
coalesce  with  their  agents,  and  passions  with  their  patients. 
Thus  it  is  we  say,  '^Alexander  conquers,^  ^'  Darius  is  conquered.'^ 
Nay,  as  every  energy  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  its  agent  and 
patient,  the  whole  three,  agent,  energy,  and  patient,  coalesce 
with  the  same  facility ;  as  when  we  say,  *^  Alexander  conquers 
Darius.'"  And  hence,  that  is,  from  these  modes  of  natural 
coalescence,  arises  the  grammatical  regimen  of  the  verb  by  its 
nominatiTe,  and  of  the  accusative  by  its  verb.  Further  than 
this,  attrLbtttives  themselves  may  be  most  of  them  characterized ; 
as  when  we  say  of  such  attributives  as  ran^  beauH/ul^  leam4d, 
he  ran  BwifUy^  she  was  «6fjr  hrnxu^fid^  he  was  moderately 
learned^  &c.  And  hence  the  coalescence  of  the  adverb  with 
verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives. 

The  general  conclusion  appears  to  be  this.  '^  Those  parts  of 
qieedi  unite  of  themselves  in  grammar,  whose  original  arche- 
types mute  of  themselves  in  nature.^^  To  which  we  may  add, 
as  fdlowing  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  great  objects  of 
natural  union  are  substance  and  attribute.  Now  though  sub- 
stances naturally  coindde  with  their  attributes,  yet  they  ab- 
solntely  refuse  doing  so  one  with  another.^  And  hence  those 
known  maxims  in  physics,  that  body  is  impenetrable ;  that  two 
bodies  cannot  possess  the  same  place ;  that  the  same  attribute 
cannot  belong  to  different  substances,  &c. 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  when  we  form  a  sen- 
tence, the  substantive  without  difficulty  coincides  with  the  verb, 
from  the  natural  coincidence  of  substance  and  energy — ^'  the  sun 
warmeth.^  So  likewise  the  energy  with  the  subject,  on  which  it 
operates — "warmeth  the  earth.  So  likewise  both  substance 
and  energy  with  their  proper  attributes — "  the  splendid  sun, — 
genially  wanneth — the  fertile  earth.*"  But  suppose  we  were  de- 
sirous to  add  other  substantives,  as,  for  instance,  air^  or  beams. 
How  would  these  coincide,  or  under  what  character  could  they 
be  introduced!    Not  as  nominatives  or  accusatives,  for  both 

*  Cann,  propter  qiiain  dno  rabttantiTa    accident;   itaqua  non  dicas,  CSnar,  Caio 
Don  pMiuntur  sine  copala,  e  pliiloBophia    ptufnat.     Seal,    de    Caus.   Ling.    Lat    c. 
petendaeat:  neqiie  enim  duo  substantiali-     177. 
ter  nnnm  ease  poteat,  aicut  aabatantia  et 
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those  places  are  already  filled ;  the  nominative  by  the  substance 
tun ;  the  accusative  by  the  substance  earth.  Not  as  attributes 
to  these  last,  or  to  any  other  thing;  for  attributes  by  nature 
they  neither  are,  nor  can  be  made.  Here  then  we  perceive  the 
rise  and  use  of  prepositions.  By  these  we  connect  those  sub- 
stantives to  sentences,  which  at  the  time  are  unable  to  coalesce 
of  themselves.  Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  a  pair  of  these  con- 
nectives, through  and  with^  and  mark  their  effect  upon  the  sub- 
stances here  mentioned.  ^'  The  splendid  sun  with  his  beams 
genially  warmeth  throuah  the  air  the  fertile  earth ."^  The  sen- 
tence, as  before,  remains  entire  and  one;  the  substantives  re- 
quired are  both  introduced ;  and  not  a  word,  which  was  there 
before,  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place. 

It  must  here  be  observed,  that  most,  if  not  all  prepositions 
seem  originally  formed  to  denote  the  relations  of  place.^  The 
reason  is,  this  is  that  grand  relation  which  bodies  or  natural 
substances  maintain  at  all  times  one  to  another,  whether  they 
are  contiguous  or  remote,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  the  continuity  of  place  they 
form  this  universe,  or  visible  whole,  and  are  made  as  much  one 
by  that  general  comprehension,  as  is  consistent  with  their  se- 
veral natures  and  specific  distinctions.  Thus  it  is  we  have  pre- 
positions to  denote  the  contiguous  relation  of  body,  as  when  we 
say,  "Gains  walkethtrtVAa  staff;  the  statue  stood  iipon  a  pedestal; 
the  river  ran  aver  a  sand  :'*^  others  for  the  detached  relation,  as 
when  we  say,  "  he  is  going  to  Italy ;  the  sun  is  risen  above  the 
hills ;  these  figs  came  frofn  Turkey.^  So  as  to  motion  and  rest, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  preposition  varies  its 
character  with  the  verb.  Thus  if  we  say,  "  that  lamp  hangs /rom 
the  ceiling,^  the  preposition  from  assumes  a  character  of  qui- 
escence. But  if  we  say,  "  that  lamp  is  falling  from  the  ceiling,'' 
the  preposition  in  such  case  assumes  a  character  of  motion.  So 
in  Milton, 

To  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie.  Par.  Loat,  i 

Here  over  denotes  motion. 
Again, 

He,  with  looks  of  coidial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamoured.  Par.  Lost,  iv. 

Here  over  denotes  rest. 

But  though  the  original  use  of  prepositions  was  to  denote  the 
relations  of  place,  they  could  not  be  confined  to  this  office  only. 
They,  by  degrees,  extended  themselves  to  subjects  incorporeal, 
and  came  to  denote  relations,  as  well  intellectual  as  local.    Thus, 

*  Omne  corpus  aut  movetur  aut  quiescit:  tremorum,  in  quibns  fit  quies.     Hinc  eli- 

quare  opus  fuit  aliqua  nota,  quae  rh  iroD  ciemns  prsepositionis  cssentialem  definiti(^ 

f^igniiicaret,  sive  esset  inter  duo  eztrema,  ncni.     Seal,  de  Caus.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  1 52. 
inter  quae  motus  fit,  sive  csset  in  altero  ex- 
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becADse,  in  place,  he  who  is  above,  has  commonl j  the  advantage 
over  him  who  is  below,  hence  we  transfer  wer  and  under  to 
dominion  and  obedience ;  of  a  king  we  sa j,  *^  he  mled  over  his 
people  ;*"  of  a  common  soldier,  *^  he  served  under  such  a  general.*" 
So,  too,  we  say,  ^^  u)itA  thought,  without  attention,  thinking  over 
a  subject,  under  anxiety,  from  fear,  out  of  love,  through  jea- 
lousy,'''' &c.  All  which  instances,  with  many  others  of  like  kind, 
shew  that  the  first  words  of  men,  like  their  first  ideas,  had  an 
immediate  reference  to  sensible  objects,  and  that  in  after-days, 
when  they  began  to  discern  with  their  intellect,  they  took  those 
words  which  they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  them 
by  metaphor  to  intellectual  conceptions.  There  is  indeed  no 
method  to  express  new  ideas,  but  either  this  of  metaphor,  or 
that  of  coining  new  words ;  both  which  have  been  practised  by 
philosophers  and  wise  men,  according  to  the  nature  and  exigence 
of  the  occasion."" 

In  the  foregoing  use  of  prepositions,  we  have  seen  how  they  are 
applied,  Kara  irapaOeaiv^  ^^  by  way  of  juxta^position,'*''  that  is  to 
say,  where  they  are  prefixed  to  a  word  without  becoming  a  part 
of  it :  but  they  may  be  used  also,  icarii  avvdeciv^  "  by  way  of 
composition,^  that  is,  they  may  be  prefixed  to  a  word,  so  as  to 
become  a  real  part  of  it."  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  eVto-Tcw^a*, 
in  Latin,  intellipere^  in  English,  ''  to  understand  i^  so  also,  to 
foretell^  to  overact^  to  undervalue^  to  outgo^  &c.,  and  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  other  instances  innumerable.  In  this  case,  the  pre- 
positions  commonly  transfuse  something  of  their  own  meaning 
into  the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded ;  and  this  im- 
parted meaning,  in  most  instances,  will  be  found  ultimately  re- 
solvable into  some  hi  the  relations  of  place,"  as  used  either  in 
its  proper  or  metaphorical  acceptation. 

"  Among  the  words  new  coined  we  may  and  his  sect ;  the  whole  philosophy  of  such 

ascribe   to  Anazagoras,    6fjLotoft4p€M :    to  sect,  together   with  the  connections  and 

Pbto,  voiArfis :   to   Cicero,  quaUtas :    to  dependencies  of  its  several  parts,  whether 

Aristotle,  4mc\4x*ta :  to  the  Stoics,  odriSt  h^cal,  ethical,  or  physical ;  he,  I  say,  that, 

mpdTts^  and   many  others.    Among  the  without  this  previoas  preparation,  attempts 

words  transferred  by  metaphor  from  com-  what  I  have  said,  will  shoot  in  the  daik ; 

moil  to  special  meanings,  to  the  Platonics  will  be  liable  to  perpetoal  blunders ;  will 

we  may  ascribe  tS4a:  to  the  Pythagoreans  expbiin,  and  praise,  and  censure  merely  by 

and  Peripatetics,  KorrrYopia  and  KOTfyo-  chance ;   and  thongh  he  may  possibly  to 

p€uf :  to  the  Stoics,  Kafra\rfi^if,  vwSKrf^is^  fools  appear  as  a  wise  man,  will  certainly 

jKoM^r :    to  the  Pyrrhonists,  IJco-ri,  iv^  among  the  wise,  ever  pass  for  a  fooL    Such 

Sc^rrcu,  Mx^t  &c.  a  man^s  intellect  comprehends  ancient  phi- 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  he  losophy,  as  his  eye  comprehends  a  distant 

who  pretends  to  discuss  the  sentiments  of  prospect.    He  may  see,  perhaps,  enough  to 

any  one  of  these  philosophers,  or  even  to  know  mountains  from  plains,  and  seas  from 

cite  and   translate  him,  (except  in  trite  woods ;  but  from  an  accurate  discernment 

and  obvious  sentences,)  without  accurately  of  particulars,  and  their  character,  this, 

knowing  the  Greek  tongue  in  general ;  the  without  further  helps,  it  is  impossible  he 

nice  differences  of  many  words  apparently  should  attain. 

ffrnonymous ;  the  peculiar  style  of  the  au-  "  See  Oaz.  Oram.  1.  iv.  cap.  de  Prseposit 

thor  whom  he  presumes  to  handle  $   the  °  For  example,  let  us  suppose  some  given 

new  coined  words,  and  new  significations  space  ;  e  and  etc  signify  **out  of  that  space  ;** 

given  to  old  words,  used  by  such  author  per^  ^throuffk  it,^  from  beginning  to  end ; 

o2 
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Lastly,  there  are  times  when  prepositioDs  totaDy  bee  their 
eonnectiye  natare,  being  converted  into  adyerbs,  and  used  in 
syntax  accordingly.    Thns  Homer : 

*•  And  earth  miled  oU  mvimd.''  IlkuL  T.  362. 

But  of  this  we  haye  spoken  in  a  preceding  chapter.**  One  thing 
we  must,  however,  observe,  before  we  finish  this  chapter,  which 
is,  that  whatever  we  may  be  told  of  cases  in  modem  languages, 
there  are,  in  fact,  no  such  things ;  but  their  force  and  power  is 
expressed  by  two  methods,  either  by  situation,  or  by  prepositions; 
the  nominative  and  accusative  cases,  by  situation ;  the  rest,  by 
prepositions.  But  this  we  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  chapter  by 
itself,  concluding  here  our  inquiry  concerning  prepositions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING    CASES. 

As  cases,  or  at  least  their  various  powers,  depend  on  the  know- 
ledge, partly  of  nouns,  partly  of  verbs,  and  partly  of  prepositions, 
they  have  been  reserved  till  those  parts  of  speech  had  been  ex- 
amined and  discussed,  and  are  for  that  reason  made  the  subject 
of  so  late  a  chapter  as  the  present. 

There  are  no  cases  in  the  modem  languages,  except  a  few 
among  the  primitive  pronouns,  such  as  /  s\na  m«,  Je  and  moy ; 
and  the  English  genitive,  formed  by  the  addition  of  «,  as  when 
from  liony  we  form  lion's ;  from  Mp,  ship*8.     From  this  defect, 

As  <<  within  it  r  nft,  **  under  if*    Hence,  ahort  of  tbem;  M6M98r,*'bheld8h;'*  fii(- 

then,«andjD«r,incomporitioii,*'aiignient;**  nbiemdua,  **  reddiah  ;**  tending  to  Usdk, 

enormisy  **  something,  not  umply  big,  but  and  tending  to  nd,  but  jet  under  the 

biff  in  excess  ;**  something  get  ont  &[  the  standard,  and  below  perfection, 
rule,  and  beyond  the  measure;  ctien,  **to        JE^/no  originally  signified,  ^to  takeaway;^ 

speak  \"  edioy  **  to  speak  out  ;**  whence  hence  it  came  to  si^iify  fo  bt^^  became  he, 

edidumj  **an  edict,^*  something  so  effectually  who  buys,  takes  away  his  purchase.   Inier, 

(^ken,  as  all  are  supposed  to  hear,  and  aU  **  between,^  implies  dueomHmmmet ;  for  in 

to  obey.    So  Terence :  things  continuous  there  can  nothing  lie  be- 

Djico,  edko  voUk  Eun.  y.  5,  20.  tween.     From  these  two  comes   wknmn, 

which  (as  Donatns  tells  us  in  his  Com-  ''to  kill;'*  that  is  to  say,  to  take  a  man 

Bent)  is  an  offfiyo'cs.  Fari,  ''to  speak  \"  tf-  away  in  the  midst  of  life,  by  making  a  dis- 

fariy  ^  to  speak  out"    Hence  ^^atum^  "  an  continuance  of  his  Tital  eneigy.    8o  also 

axiom,**  or  self-evident  proposition  ;  some-  perimoy  "  to  kill**  a  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 

thing  addressed,  as  it  were,  to  all  men,  and  take  him  away  thoroughly  ;  for,  indeed, 

calling  for   uniTersal   assent    Cic.  Acad,  what  more  thorough  talung  away  can  well 

ii.29.  FemM!p«t(s,/)enrfiii8^ "great through-  be  supposed?   The  Oieek  verb,  ivoipcas 

out,  usefol  through  every  imrt**  and  the  English  verb,  "  to  take  off,**  seen 

On  the  contrary,  m  and  mh  diminish  both  to  carry  the  same  allusion.    And  thus 

and  lessen.    Ii^wtusy  tm^titcs,  "unjust,  in-  it  is  that  prepositiotts  become  parts  of  other 

equitable,**  that  lies  within   justice  and  words, 
equity,  tiiat  reaches  not  so  for,  that  foils        p  See  before,  p.  177. 
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however^  we  may  be  enabled  to  disoover,  in  aome  instance^  what 
a  caae  is;  the  periphrasis,  which  sapplies  its  place^  being  the 
ease  (as  it  were)  unfolded.  Thns  equi  is  analysed  into  du  cheval^ 
"of  the  horse  C  ^fM  into  au  chevoL,  ^*'  to  the  horse.*^  And  hence 
we  see  that  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  imply  the  joint  power 
of  a  iMHUi  and  preposition ;  the  genitive^s  preposition  being  a,  de^ 
or  «p;  the  dative'^s  preposition  being  ady  or  verms. 

We  have  not  this  assistance  as  to  the  accusative,  which,  in 
modem  languages,  (a  few  instances  excepted*)  is  only  known 
from  its  position,  that  is  to  say,  by  being  subsequent  to  its  verb 
in  the  collocation  of  the  words. 

The  vocative  we  pass  over,  from  its  little  use,  being  not  only 
unknown  to  the  modem  languages,  but  often  in  the  ancient  being 
supplied  by  the  nominative. 

The  ablative,  likewise,  was  used  by  the  Bomans  only ;  a  case 
they  seem  to  have  adopted  to  associate  with  their  prepositions, 
as  they  had  deprived  their  genitive  and  dative  of  that  privilege ; 
a  case  certainly  not  necessary,  because  the  Greeks  do  as  well 
without  it,  and  because  with  the  Bomans  themselves  it  is  fre- 
quently undistinguished. 

There  remains  the  nominative,  which,  whether  it  were  a  case 
or  no,  was  much  disputed  by  the  ancients.  The  Peripatetics 
held  it  to  be  no  case,  and  likened  the  noun,  in  this  its  primary 
and  original  form,  to  a  perpendicular  line,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  line  A  B. 


The  variations  from  the  nominative  they  considered  as  if  A  B 
were  to  fall  from  its  perpendicular ;  as,  for  example,  to  A  C, 
or  A  D.  Hence,  then,  they  only  called  these  variations,  tttoh 
0*6^,  ca»us^  "  cases,**^  or  ^^  fallings.^  The  Stoics,  on  the  contrary, 
and  the  grammarians  with  them,  made  the  nominative  a  case 
also :  words  they  considered  (as  it  were)  to  fall  from  the  mind, 
or  discursive  faculty.  Now  when  a  noun  fell  thence  in  its 
primary  form,  they  then  called  it  irr&av^;  6p0r}^  casus  reetus^  "  an 
erect,  or  upright  case  or  falling;''  such  as  A  B,  and  by  this 
name  they  distinguished  the  nominative.  When  it  fell  from  the 
mind  under  any  of  its  variations,  as,  for  example,  in  the  form  of 
a  genitive,  a  dative,  or  the  like,  such  variations  they  called  TTTeJi- 
<r€*9  irKa/^iaLy  casus  ohliqu%  *'  oblique  cases,  or  sidelong  falKngs,'' 
(such  as  A  0,  or  A  D,)  m  opposition  to  the  other,  (that  is,  A^,) 
which  was  erect  and  perpendicular.^  Hence,  too,  grammarians 
called  the  method  of  enumerating  the  various  cases  of  a  noun, 

1  See  AmmoD.  in  Libr.  de  Interpr.  p.  35. 
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KXlct^^  deelinatio^  '^  a  declension  -^  it  being  a  sort  of  progressive 
descent  from  the  noun^s  upright  form  through  its  various  de- 
clining forms ;  that  is,  a  descent  from  A  B  to  A  C,  A  D,  &c. 

Of  these  cases  we  shall  treat  but  of  four,  that  is  to  say,  the 
nominative,  the  accusative,  the  genitive,  and  the  dative. 

It  has  been  said  already,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 
great  objects  of  natural  union  are  substance  and  attribute.  Now 
from  this  natural  concord  arises  the  logical  concord  of  subject 
and  predicate,  and  the  grammatical  concord  of  substantive  and 
attributive.'  These  concords  in  speech  produce  propositions  and 
sentences,  as  that  previous  concord  in  nature  produces  natural 
beings.  This  being  admitted,  we  proceed  by  observing,  that 
when  a  sentence  is  regular  and  orderly,  nature^s  substance,  the 
logician's  subject,  and  the  grammarian'*s  substantive,  are  all  de- 
noted by  that  case  which  we  call  the  nominative.  For  example : 
Cwsar  pugnat^  ces  fingitur^  domus  wdificaiv/r.  We  may  remark, 
too,  by  the  way,  that  the  character  of  this  nominative  may  be 
learnt  from  its  attributive.  The  action  implied  in  pugnai  shews 
its  nominative  Ccesar  to  be  an  active  efficient  cause ;  the  passion 
implied  in  fingitur  shews  its  nominative  cb9  to  be  a  passive  sub- 
ject, as  does  the  passion  in  wdijicatur  prove  domtis  to  be  an 
effect. 

As  therefore  every  attributive  would,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
form itself  to  its  substantive,  so  for  this  reason,  when  it  ha«  eases, 
it  imitates  its  substantive,  and  appears  as  a  nominative  also.  So 
we  find  it  in  such  instances  as  Cicero  est  doquens;  vitium  est  turpe; 
homo  est  animal^  &c.  When  it  has  no  cases,  (as  happens  with 
verbs,)  it  is  forced  to  content  itself  with  such  assimilations  as  it 
has,  those  of  number  and  person ;'  as  when  we  say,  Cicero  lo- 
quitur; nosloquimur;  homines  loquuntur. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  make  the  following  observa- 
tions :  that  as  there  can  be  no  sentence  without  a  substantive, 
so  that  substantive,  if  the  sentence  be  regular,  is  always  denoted 
by  a  nominative ;  that  on  this  occasion  all  the  attributives,  that 
have  cases,  appear  as  nominatives  also;  that  there  may  be  a 
regular  and  perfect  sentence  without  any  of  the  other  cases,  but 
that  without  one  nominative,  at  least,  this  is  utterly  impossible. 
Hence,  therefore,  we  form  its  character  and  description:  the 
nominative  is  that  case,  without  which  there  can  be  no  regular 
and  perfect  sentence.*   We  are  now  to  search  after  another  case. 

When  the  attributive  in  any  sentence  is  some  verb  denoting 
action,  we  may  be  assured  the  principal  substantive  is  some 
active  efficient  cause ;  so  we  may  call  Achilles  and  Lysippus  in 

'  See  before,  p.  193,  nominatiyo.    Of  this  kind  are  all  sentences, 

*  What  sort  of  number  and  person  verbs  made  oat  of  those  verbs  called  by  the  Stoics 
have,  see  before,  p.  170,  1.  iro^Murv/ijSc^iara,    or    irapaKeeniyop'fuMra  i 

*  We  have  added  regular,  as  well  as  such    as    :iwcfir€i   fierafi4\€t,   Soer(U«9i 
perfect,  because  there  may  be    irregular  peantetj  &c.     See  before,  p.  169, 
sentences,  which  may  be  perfect  without  a 
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saeh  sentences  as  Aehillss  vulnerafrii,  Lysippus  fedt.  But  though 
this  be  evident  and  clearly  understood,  the  mind  is  still  in  sus- 
pence,  and  finds  its  conception  incomplete.  Action,  it  well  knows, 
not  only  requires  some  agent,  but  it  must  have  a  subject  also  to 
work  on,  and  it  must  produce  some  effect.  It  is,  then,  to  denote 
one  of  these  (that  is,  the  subject  or  the  effect)  that  the  authors 
of  language  have  destined  the  accusative.  Achilles  vulneravit 
Hectarem;  here  the  accusative  denotes  the  subject.  Lysippus 
fedi  skUuas ;  here  the  accusative  denotes  the  effect.  By  these 
additional  explanations  the  mind  becomes  satisfied,  and  the  sen- 
tences acquire  a  perfection  which  before  they  wanted.  In  what- 
ever other  manner,  whether  figuratively,  or  with  prepositions, 
this  case  may  have  been  used,  its  first  destination  seems  to  have 
been  that  here  mentioned,  and  hence  therefore  we  shall  form  its 
character  and  description :  the  accusative  is  that  case  which  to 
an  efficient  nominative  and  verb  of  action  subjoins  either  the 
effect  or  the  passive  subject.  We  have  still  left  the  genitive  and 
the  dative,  which  we  investigate  as  follows. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,"  that  when  the 
places  of  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  are  filled  by  proper 
substantives,  other  substantives  are  annexed  by  the  help  of 
prepositions.  Now  though  this  be  so  far  true  m  the  modern 
languages,  that  (a  very  ^w  instances  excepted)  they  know  no 
other  method ;  yet  is  not  the  rule  of  equal  latitude  with  respect 
to  the  Latin  or  Qreek,  and  that  from  reasons  which  we  are 
about  to  offer. 

Among  the  various  relations  of  substantives  denoted  by  pre- 
positions, there  appear  to  be  two  principal  ones ;  and  these  are, 
the  term  or  point  which  something  commences  from,  and  the 
term  or  point  which  something  tends  to.  These  relations  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  thought  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  distin^ 
guish  them,  when  they  occurred,  by  peculiar  terminations  of 
their  own,  which  expressed  their  force  without  the  help  of  a 
preposition.  Now  it  is  here  we  behold  the  rise  of  the  ancient 
genitive  and  dative:  the  genitive  being  formed  to  express  all 
relations  commencing  from  itself;  the  dative  all  relations  tending 
to  itself.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the 
analysis  of  these  cases  in  the  modem  languages  which  we  have 
mentioned  already. "" 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  they  say  in  Greek,  Beofiai  crou, 
SiBi»fjLi  o-ot,  "  of  thee  I  ask,'"  "  to  thee  I  give.*"  The  reason  is, 
in  requests,  the  person  requested  is  one  whom  something  is 
expected  from ;  in  donations,  the  person  presented  is  one  whom 
something  passes  to.  So  again,  ireirohfrav  \l0ov*  ^^  it  is  made 
of  stone.^     Stone  was  the  passive  subject,  and  thus  it  appears  in 

■  See  before,  p.  194.  '*  made  of  gold  and  ivorj.^    So  says  Pau- 

*  See  before,  p.  196,  7.  sanias  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  L  v.  p.  400, 

*  X/nwov  letttoaiiUvoi    Koi    Iki^turros,    See  also  Hom.  Iliad.  X  574. 
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the  genitive  as  being  the  term  yrom,  ojt  cii4  of  iohick.  Even  in 
Latin,  where  the  syntax  is  more  formal  and  strict,  we  read, 

Implentnr  veteris  Baochi,  pingniaqne  ferinse.  Vug. 

The  old  wine  and  yenison  were  the  funds  or  stores  of  or  /rom 
which  they  were  filled.  Upon  the  same  principles,  Illvm  rov 
vSaTo<i^  is  a  phrase  in  Greek ;  and  Je  bois  d$  F^au^  a  phrase  ]^ 
French;  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  I  take  some  or  a  certain  part, 
from  or  out  of  a  certain  whole.'" 

When  we  meet  in  language  such  genitives  as  ''  the  son  of  a 
father  ;^  "  the  father  of  a  son  C  "  the  picture  of  a  painter;*"  "  the 
painter  of  a  picture,^  &c.,  these  are  all  relatives,  and  tberefoie 
each  of  them  reciprocally  a  term  or  point  to  the  other,  firam  or 
oiU  o/*  which  it  derives  its  essence,  or  at  least  its  intellection.^ 

The  dative,  as  it  implies  tendency  to^  is  employed  among  its 
other  uses  to  denote  the  final  cause,  that  being  the  cause  to 
which  all  events,  not  fortuitous,  m%y  be  said  to  tend.  It  is 
thus  used  in  the  following  instances  among  innumerable  others. 

IW  suaTeis  dadala  teUai 
Submittit  ^ona,  liMMt 

TU»  biachia  contnhit  axdens 
Sooipins.  Viig.  Geoig.  L 

Tiln  serriat  nltrnia  thole.  Ibid. 

And  so  much  for  cases,  their  origin  and  use ;  a  sort  of  forms 
or  terminations  which  we  could  not  well  pass  over,  from  their 
great  importance  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tonffues;'  bat 
which,  however,  not  being  among  the  essentials  of  language, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  many  particular  languages,  can 
be  hardly  said  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  our  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  V, 

CONCttftNINa  INTBBJECTIONS.      BBCAPFrULATION,      CONCLUSION. 

Bfismfoi  the  parts  of  speech  before  mentioned,  there  remains  the 
interjection.     Of  this  kind  among  the  Greeks  are  */},  fevy  At, 

y  All  relaUveB  are  laid  to  reciprocate,  or  dium,  dupli  dimidium.  Categor.  c.  tu. 
nuituaUy  iBfer  each  other,  and  therefore  *  Annon  et  illud  obserratione  dinnim 
they  are  often  expretaed  bvthis  case,  that  (licet  nobis  modemis  spiiitas  nonnihu  re- 
is  to  say,  the  genitive.  Thus  Aristotle:  dundat)  antiqnas  Uoguas  plenaa  dediai- 
tltiyra  Si  rh  irpos  rt  irphs  hnurrpi^vra  tionum,  casuum,  conjugationom,  et  similiina 
A^yvroi,  fXov  6  9ov\oi  ZtwiroM  iov\os^  fdisse;  modemas,  his  fere  destitutaa,  plo- 
jtoi  6  itairSfrris  iovKov  SnnrM^s  xiy^rax  rima  per  praepositioncs  et  verba  soxOiam 
cTroj,  ica2  rh  litirxJurtw  V^o-cof  &irAao'Myr,  segniter  espedire?  Sane  facile  quia  cob- 
irol  T^  Ijl/uov  BiwXauriov  IjfAurv:  Omnia  jidat  (utcanque  nobis  ipci  placeamna)  bfe- 
tero,  qUffi  sunt  ad  aliquid,  refetlintur  ad  ea,  genia  priomm  seculonim  nostris  fuisae  malto 
quae  reciprocantur.  U t  servus  dicitur  do-  actttioro  et  snbtiliora.  Bacon,  de  Angm. 
mini  servus ;  et  dominus,  servi  dominns ;  Scient  vi.  1. 
necnon  dnplmn,  dlmidii  duplum ;  et  dim!- 
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&c.;  among  the  Latins,  Ah!  Heul  Heil  &c.;  among  the 
English,  Ah !  Aku !  Fie !  &c.  These  the  Greeks  have  ranged 
among  their  adverbs ;  improperly,  if  we  consider  the  adverbial 
nature,  which  always  coincides  with  some  verb  as  its  principal, 
and  to  which  it  always  serves  in  the  character  of  an  attributive. 
Now  interjections  coincide  with  no  part  of  speech,  but  are  either 
uttered  alone,  or  else  thrown  into  a  sentence,  without  altering 
its  form,  either  in  syntax  or  signification.  The  Latins  seem 
therefore  to  have  done  better  in  separating  them  by  themselves,* 
and  giving  them  a  name  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  rest. 

Should  it  be  asked,  if  not  adverbs,  what  then  are  they!  It 
may  be  answered,  not  so  properly  parts  of  speech,  as  adven- 
titious sounds ;  certain  voices  of  nature,  rather  than  voices  of 
art,  expressing  those  passions  and  natural  emotions  which  spon- 
taneously arise  in  the  human  soul,  upon  the  view  or  narrative  of 
interesting  events.^ 

*^  And  thus  we  have  found  that  all  words  are  either  signifi-* 
cant  by  themselves,  or  only  significant  when  associated;  that 
those  significant  by  themselves,  denote  either  substances  or 
attributes,  and  are  called  for  that  reason  substantives  and  attri- 
butives; that  the  substantives  are  either  nouns  or  pronouns; 
that  the  attributives  are  either  primary  or  secondary ;  that  the 
primary  attributives  are  either  verbs,  participles,  or  adjectives ; 
the  secondary,  adverbs.  Again,  that  the  parts  of  speech,  only 
significant  when  associated,  are  either  definitives  or  connectives; 
that  the  definitives  are  either  articular  or  pronominal ;  and  that 
the  connectives  are  either  prepositions  or  conjunctions.'' 

And  thus  have  we  resolved  language  as  a  whole  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  which  was  the  first  thing  that  we  proposed  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry.^ 

*  Vid.  Serriam  in  ^neid.  xii.  486.  signa  IstitiiB  idem  sunt  apud  omnes:  rant 

^  InterjeetioneB  a  Gneds  ad  adyerbia  re-  igitnr  natarales.    Si  vero  natnrales,  non 

fienmtnr,  atqne  eoe  Beqaitar  etiam  Boethiua.  innt  partea  oiatioiiiai    Nam  ea  partoa,  m* 

Et  recte  qnidem  de  iia,  qnando  casum  legant  cundmn  Aiistotelem,  ex  institato^  nan  lUh 

Sed  qoando  orationi  Bolmn  inaemntur,  ut  tiiia,debeiitcon8tare.  Interjectionem  Orsed 

nota  afibctui,  velnt  sQspirii  ant  metaa,  viz  adverbiit  adnmnexant ;    sed  fidao.     Nam 

ndeotor  ad  claaaem  aUqaam  pertioere,  nt  neqne,  Ac    Sanct  Miner.  L  i  e.  2.    Inter* 

qnse  naturalea  sint  nots;   non,  aliarom  jectionemOrseci  inter  adTerbiaponimt,  quo- 

Toenm  instar,  ex  inBtitato  significant.  Voss.  niam  hsec  quoqae  vel  adjongitor  verlnB,  yd 

de  AnaL  L  i  a  1.    Intexjectio  est  yox  af-  yerba  ei  snliaudinntur.  Utn  dicam — pcgMt 

fiBctom  mentis  significans,  ac  dtra  yerbi  quid  video^-yel  per  se — jx^fMa /^-etiamsi 

opem  sententiam  complens.     Ibid.  c.   3.  non  addatar,  nuiror;  habet  in  se  ipeins  yerbi 

Restat  daasimn  extrema,  inteijeetio.  Hujua  aignificationem.     Qnss   res   nuudrae  fedt 

appeOatio  non  similiter  se  habet  ac  con-  Romanomm  artiom    scriptores    separatim 

jnnctionis*     Nam  cum  base  dicator  eon-  bane  partem  ab  adyerbiis  acdpere;  qnia 

jnnctio,  quia  conjnngat ;  inteijeetio  tamen,  yidetur  affoctom  habere  in  sete  yerbi,  et 

n<»i  qnia  inteijaoet,  sed  quia  intenidtnr,  plenam  motos  animi  significatioaem,  etiamd 

nomen  accepit    Nee  tamen  de  ob<rl^  ejna  non  addatar  yerbum,demonstnu:e.  Inteije»> 

eat,  ut  inteijiciatur ;  cam  per  aa  compleat  tic  tamen  non  aolom  iUa,  quae  dicnnt  Ornd 

sententiam,  nee  raro  ab  ea  indpiat  oratio.  <fx«TA.ia0'/«^y,signifiGat;sedetiamyoees,quaB 

Ibid.  1.  iy.  c.  2B,     Inteijectaonem  non  esse  cajnseanqae  pasuonis  animi  polaa  per  ez- 

partem  ofationis  dc  ostendo :  quod  naturale  damationem  interjiciuntnr.    Prise.  1.  xy. 
est,  idem  est  apud  omncs:  sed  gemitus  et        '  Sec  before,  p.  119. 
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But  now,  as  we  conclude,  methinks  I  hear  gome  objector  de- 
manding, with  an  air  of  pleasantry  and  ridicule,  ''  Is  there  no 
speaking,  then,  without  all  this  trouble !  Do  we  not  talk  every 
one  of  us,  as  well  imlearned  as  learned,  as  well  poor  peasants 
as  profound  philosophers  T  We  may  answer,  by  interrogating 
on  our  part.  Do  not  those  same  poor  peasants  use  the  lever  and 
the  wedge,  and  many  other  instruments,  with  much  habitual 
readiness!  And  yet  have  they  any  conception  of  those  geome- 
trical principles  from  which  those  machines  derive  their  efficacy 
and  force !  And  is  the  ignorance  of  these  peasants  a  reason  for 
others  to  remain  ignorant,  or  to  render  the  subject  a  less  be- 
coming inquiry  ?  Think  of  animals  and  vegetables  that  occur 
every  day ;  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  motion ;  of  light,  of  colours, 
and  of  gravitation ;  of  our  very  senses  and  intellect,  by  which 
"we  perceive  every  thing  else :  that  they  are  we  all  know,  and 
are  perfectly  satisfied ;  what  they  are  is  a  subject  of  much  ob- 
scurity and  doubt.  Were  we  to  reject  this  last  question,  be- 
cause we  are  certain  of  the  first,  we  should  banish  all  philosophy 
at  once  out  of  the  world.^ 

But  a  graver  objector  now  accosts  us.  ^'  What  (says  he)  is  the 
utility  ?  Whence  the  profit,  where  the  gain ! "  Every  science 
whatever  (we  may  answer)  has  its  use.  Arithmetic  is  excellent 
for  the  gauging  of  liquors;  geometry,  for  the  measuring  of 
estates ;  astronomy,  for  the  making  of  almanacks ;  and  grammar, 
perhaps,  for  the  drawing  of  bonds  and  conveyances. 

Thus  much  to  the  sordid.  If  the  liberal  ask  for  something 
better  than  this,  we  may  answer  and  assure  them,  from  the  best 
authorities,  that  every  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  theorems  of 
science,  like  generous  and  manly  exercise  of  the  body,  tends  to 
call  forth  and  strengthen  nature'^s  original  vigour.  Be  the  sub- 
ject itself  immediately  lucrative  or  not,  the  nerves  of  reason  are 
braced  by  the  mere  employ,  and  we  become  abler  actors  in  the 
drama  of  life,  whether  our  part  be  of  the  busier  or  of  the  se- 
dater  kind. 

.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  science  itself,  distinct 
from  any  end  to  which  it  may  be  farther  conducive.  Are  not 
health  and  strength  of  body  desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  though 
we  happen  not  to  be  fated  either  for  porters  or  drajnnen  ?  and 
have  not  health  and  strength  of  mind  their  intrinsic  worth  also, 

^  'AXX*  ^0T(  voAA^  r&tf  Hm-wy^  h  rV  number  of  things,  many  which  have  a  most 

fi^tr  Ihrap^iy  lx«  yvnpifuirdrnv,  ityywrro'  known  existence,  but  a  most  unknown  es- 

rdrriv  9h  t^v  obalay'  &<nrep  fjrc  KlpriaiSf  aence ;  such  for  example  as  motion^  pfo^ 

jra2   6  riwos^  Kri  8^    /uoAXov   6  XP^^<^''  <^^  more  than  either  of  them,  time.    The 

'EKdffTov  yitp  roinwv  rh  /ihy  ttycu  yy^pifiov  existence  of  each  of  these  is  known  and  in- 

Ktd  iiyafuplKficToV  ris  9h  xor4  icriv  aih-  disputable,  but  what  their  essence  is,  or  na- 

T&y  ^  oiHrla,  r&y  xo^^^Mwreirwi^  dpadifyou.  ture,  is  among  the  most  difficult  things  to 

EoTi  8^  8i)  Ti  T&y  Toio^Tuy  koI  ^  ^x4*  discern.  The  sonl  also  is  in  the  same  class : 

rh  fi^y  Tckp  ttytu  ri  rr^y  ^X'^y,  yywptfi^a-  that  it  is  something,  is  most  evident ;  but 

Toy  Ka2  ^>aytpdnaToir  ri  8^  voW  ioriy^  ov  what  it  is,  is  a  matter  not  so  easy  to  loam.** 

P4^toy  KaTOfAaBfiy:    ♦*Thci«  arc  in  the  Alex.  Aphrod.  de  Anima,  p.  142. 
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though  uot  condemned  to  the  low  drudgery  of  sordid  emolu- 
ment! Whj  should  there  not  be  a  good  (could  we  have  the 
grace  to  recognise  it)  in  the  mere  energy  of  our  intellect,  as 
much  as  in  energies  of  lower  degree  t  The  sportsman  believes 
there  is  good  in  his  chase,  the  man  of  gaiety  in  his  intrigue,  even 
the  glutton  in  his  meal.  We  may  justly  ask  of  these,  Why  they 
pursue  such  things!  but  if  they  answer,  ^Hhey  pursue  them  be- 
cause they  are  good,^  it  would  be  folly  to  ask  them  further.  Why 
they  pursue  what  is  good  ?  It  might  well,  in  such  case,  be  re- 
plied on  their  behalf,  (how  strange  soever  it  may  at  first  appear,) 
''*'  that  if  there  was  not  something  good,  which  was  in  no  respect 
useful,  even  things  useful  themselves  could  not  possibly  have 
existence.^  For  this  is  in  fact  no  more  than  to  assert,  that  some 
things  are  ends,  some  things  are  means ;  and  that  if  there  were 
no  ends,  there  could  be,  of  course,  no  means. 

It  should  seem,  then,  the  grand  question  was.  What  is  good ! 
that  is  to  say,  what  is  that  which  is  desirable,  not  for  something 
else,  but  for  itself!  for  whether  it  be  the  chase,  or  the  intrigue, 
or  the  meal,  may  be  fairly  questioned,  since  men  in  each  instance 
are  &r  from  being  agreed. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  plain,  from  daily  experience,  there  are 
infinite  pleasures,  amusements,  and  diversions;  some  for  summer, 
others  for  winter ;  some  for  country,  others  for  town  ;  some  easy, 
indolent,  and  soft ;  others  boisterous,  active,  and  rough ;  a  mul- 
titude diversified  to  every  taste,  and  which  for  the  time  are  en- 
,joyed  as  perfect  good,  without  a  thought  of  any  end  that  may 
be  fiirther  obtained.  Some  objects  of  this  kind  are  at  times 
sought  by  all  men,  excepting  alone  that  contemptible  tribe, 
who,  from  a  love  to  the  means  of  life,  wholly  forgetting  its  end, 
are  truly,  for  that  reason,  called  misers,  or  miserable. 

If  there  be  supposed,  then,  a  pleasure,  a  satisfaction,  a  good, 
a  something  valuable  for  itself  without  view  to  any  thing  further, 
in  so  many  objects  of  the  subordinate  kind ;  shall  we  not  allow 
the  same  praise  to  the  sublimest  of  all  objects!  Shall  the  in- 
tellect alone  feel  no  pleasures  in  its  energy,  when  we  allow  them 
to  the  grossest  energies  of  appetite  and  sense !  Or  if  the  reality 
of  all  pleasures  and  goods  were  to  be  controverted,  may  not  the 
intellectual  sort  be  defended,  as  rationally  as  any  of  them! 
Whatever  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  rest  (for  we  are  not 
now  arraigning  them)  we  may  safely  affirm  of  intellectual  good, 
that  it  is  *^  the  good  of  that  part  which  is  most  excellent  within 
us;  that  it  is  a  good  accommodated  to  all  places  and  times;  which 
neither  depends  on  the  will  of  others,  nor  on  the  affluence  of  ex- 
ternal fortune ;  that  it  is  a  good  which  decays  not  with  de- 
caying appetites,  but  often  rises  in  vigour  when  those  are  no 


more.^* 


There  is  a  difference,  we  must  own,  between  this  intellectual 

'  See  before,  p.  48. 
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virtue,  and  moral  virtue.  Moral  virtue,  from  its  employment, 
may  be  called  more  human,  as  it  tempers  our  appetites  to  the 
purposes  of  human  life.  But  intellectual  virtue  may  be  surely 
called  more  divine,  if  we  consider  the  nature  and  sublimity  of 
its  end. 

Indeed,  for  moral  virtue,  as  it  is  almost  wholly  conversant 
about  appetites  and  affections,  either  to  reduce  the  natural  ones 
to  a  proper  mean,  or  totally  to  expel  the  unnatural  and  vicious, 
it  would  be  impious  to  suppose  the  Deity  to  have  occasion  for 
such  an  habit,  or  that  any  work  of  this  kind  should  call  for  his 
attention.  Yet  God  is,  and  lives.  So  we  are  assured  from 
scripture  itself.  What  then  may  we  suppose  the  divine  life  to 
be !  Not  a  life  of  sleep,  as  the  fables  tell  us  of  Endymion.  If 
we  may  be  allowed,  then,  to  conjecture,  with  a  becoming  reve* 
rence,  what  more  likely  than  a  perpetual  energy  of  the  purest 
intellect  about  the  first,  all-comprehensive  objects  of  intellection, 
which  objects  are  no  other  than  that  intellect  itself!  For  in 
pure  intellection  it  holds  the  reverse  of  all  sensation,  that  the 
perceiver  and  thing  perceived  are  always  one  and  the  same.' 

It  was  speculation  of  this  kind  concerning  the  Divine  Nature 
which  induced  one  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients  to  believe, 
'Hhat  the  man  who  could  live  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  his  mind, 
and  who  properly  cultivated  that  divine  principle,  was  happiest 
in  himself,  and  most  beloved  by  the  gods.  For  if  the  gods  had 
any  regard  to  what  passed  among  men,  (as  it  appeared  they  had,) 
it  was  probable  they  should  rejoice  in  that  which  was  most  ex- 
cellent, and  by  nature  the  most  nearly  allied  to  themselves; 
and  as  this  was  mind,  that  they  should  requite  the  man  who 
most  loved  and  honoured  this,  both  from  his  regard  to  that 
which  was  dear  to  themselves,  and  from  his  acting  a  pari 
which  was  laudable  and  right.^''  ^ 

And  thus  in  all  science  there  is  something  valuable  for  itseli^ 
because  it  contains  within  it  something  whi<3i  is  divine. 

'  El  ohf  otrrws  cS  f^x^L,  &s  ifitis  irori,  6  imaginazy  deitiea,  of  whom  some  bad  no 

Bths  &c2,  0ca/ficurr6y'   tl  8^  /ioXXov,  ^i  pretensions  to  life  at  all ;  others  to  none 

BwuMftAr^pov*  $x^i  8^  £8e,  Kot  M  94  yw  higher  than  to  vegetables  or  hmtes ;  and 

Mipx^t'  4i  yhp  Nov  hfipytia^  (otf'  ^«cc«yof  the  best  irere  nothmg  better  than  innstrioot 

8^,  ^  iv4oy€ia'  iv4py€ia  8i  ^  koB*  aun^v^  men,  whose  existence  was  ciicnmacribed  by 

iKtiyov  (wri  iipUmi  K<d  edf8ios*     ^ofi^v  8i  the  short  period  of  humanity. 

T^  Behv  cTvot  (Sioy  d(8tov,  fyttrrop^  &<rT9  To  the  passage  above  quoted,  may  be 

(t9^  mU  tdiry  awtxh^  xai  dUtos  dwd^xu  added  another,  whidi  immediately  preosdss 

T^  e^^,  rovTo  ytLp  6  Oc^s.     Twr  fiera  rd  it.     A^r^y  8^  voti  6  yovs  ircrrd  fArrdkir^ 

ipva*  a'.  C'    I^  ^b  remarkable  in  scripture,  rov  vvffrov'  votfrhs  ydp  ylyrrm^  Befy^amif 

that  God  is  peculiarly  characterized  as  a  ical  rowr  Aorc  rabrhw  rods  icol  Kthrroy, 

living  Qod,  in  opposition  to  all  &lse  and  >  *H9uc*  Nixoftcx'  ^^  K'.  Kf^  if. 
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BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  I. 

IirrBODUCTION.       DITIfllON  OF  THB  SUBJEC7T  INTO  BTS  PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

SeifiE  things  the  mind  performs  through  the  body ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  various  works  and  energies  of  art.  Others  it  per- 
forms without  such  medium ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  thinks, 
and  reasons,  and  concludes.  Now  though  the  mind,  in  either 
ease^  may  be  called  the  principle  or  source,  vet  are  these  last 
aaore  properly  its  own  peculiar  acts,  as  being  immediately  refer- 
able to  its  own  innate  powers.  And  thus  is  mind  ultimately 
the  cause  of  all ;  of  every  thing  at  least  that  is  fair  and  good. 

Among  those  acts  of  mind  more  immediately  its  own,  that  of 
mental  separation  may  be  well  reckoned  one.  Corporeal  sepa- 
rations, however  accurate  otherwise,  are  in  one  respect  incom- 
plete, as  they  may  be  repeated  without  end.  The  smallest 
limb,  severed  from  the  smallest  animalcule,  (if  we  could  suppose 
any  instrument  equal  to  such  dissection,)  has  still  a  triple  exten- . 
sion  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  has  a  figure,  a  colour, 
with  perhaps  many  other  qualities,  and  so  will  continue  to  have 
though  thus  divided  to  infinity.  But  the  mind  surmounts  all 
power  of  concretion,*  and  can  place  in  the  simplest  manner 
every  attribute  by  itself:  convex  without  concave ;  colour  with- 
out superficies ;  superficies  without  body ;  and  body  without  its 
accidents ;  as  distinctly  each  one  as  though  they  had  never  been 
onited. 

And  thus  It  Is  that  It  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of  all  things, 
not  only  dividing  them,  as  wholes,  Into  their  more  conspicuous 
parts,  but  persisting  till  it  even  separate  those  elementary  prin- 
ciples, which,  being  blended  together  after  a  more  mysterious 
manner,  are  united  in  the  minutest  part  as  much  as  in  the 
mightiest  whole.  ^ 

Now  if  matter  and  form  are  among  these  elements,  and 
deserve  perhaps  to  be  esteemed  as  the  principal  among  them, 
it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  treatise,  to  seek 
whether  these,  or  any  things  analogous  to  them,  may  be  found 
in  speech  or  language.^  This,  therefore,  we  shall  attempt  after 
the  following  method. 

*  Itaqne  nstnise  fiEunenda  est  promus  so-  tenns  of  great  import  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Inlio  et  aeponrtio ;  non  per  ignem  certe,  aed  philosophy,  when  things  were  scrutinised 
per  mentem,  tanqnam  ignem  divinnm.  rather  at  their  beginning  than  at  their  end. 
Bteon.Oigan.LiL  16.  They  have  been  but  little  regarded  by 
^  See  below,  p.  207,  note  e,  modem  philosophy,  which  almost  wholly 
«  See  before,  pu  117,  119.  **  Matter"^  employs  itself  about  the  last  order  of  sub- 
mid  **  iom^  (in  Gieek  0Ai|  and  tUos)  were  stance,  that  is  to  aay,  the  tangible,  corporeal. 
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Every  thing  in  a  manner,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  in 
its  constitation  compounded  of  something  common  and  some- 

or  concrete,  and  which  acknowledges  no  citj,^  and  consider  them  as  only  denoting 

separations  even  in  this,  but  those  made  by  that  original  and  native  power  of  intellec- 

mathematical  instruments  or  chemical  pro-  tion,  which  being  previous  to  all  human 

cess.  knowledge,  is  yet  necessary  to  its  reception  ; 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  (i\rh  there  seems  nothing  then  to  remain  that 

was  t^va,  '*  a  wood/*    Thus  Homer :  can  give  us  offence.    And  so  much  for  the 

Tp4fi€  8*  olip^  fjLcucpik  Koi  9Xi7,  idea  of  0X17,  or  **  matter.^  See  Alex.  Aphrod. 

Tlotrfflv^*  itOoMdrouri  noo-€iSdi»yos  Uyros.  de  Anim.  p.  144.  b.  145.     Arist  Metiq>h. 

As  Neptune  pa^^  mountaitu  and  the  "wood  p.  121,  122,  141.  edit  Sylb.     ProcL  in 

Trembled  beneath  the  god*8  immortal  feet.  Euclid,  p.  22,  23. 

Hence  as  toood  was  perhaps  the  first  and  As  to  cTSoi ,  its  original  meaning  was 

most  useful  kind  of  materials,  the  word  0X17,  that  of  *^  form*'  or  *^  figure,**  considered  as 

which  denoted  it,  came  to  be  by  degrees  denoting  visible  sjrmmetry  and  pr^rtion ; 

extended,  and  at  length  to  denote  matter  and  hence  it  had  its  name  from  two*,  **  to 

or  materials  in  general   In  this  sense  brass  see;**  beauty  of  person  being  one  of  the 

was  called  the  vKti  or  *^  matter**  of  a  statue ;  noblest  and  most  excellent  objects  of  sight, 

stone,  the  i\r\  or  **  matter**  of  a  pillar ;  and  Thus  Euripides, 

so  in  other  instances.    The  Platonic  Chal-  UpSarov  fikp  €l9o5  l^tor  rvpayyl9osn 

cidius,  and    other  authors  of   the  latter  Fair  iaoii  to  empire  gave  ^  JUrtt  pretence, 

Latinity,  use  tylva  under  the  same  extended  Now  as  the  form  or  figure  of  visible  beings 

and  comprehensive  signification.  tended  principally  to  distinguish  them,  and 

Now  as  the  species  of  matter  here  men-  to  give  to  each  its  name  and  essence ;  henoe 

tioned  (stone,  metal,  wood,  &c.)  occur  most  in  a  more  general  sense,  whatever  of  any 

frequently  in  common    life,  and  are   all  kind  (whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal)  was 

nothing  more  than  natural  substances  or  peculiar,  essential,  and  distinctive,  so  as  by 

.  bodies,  hence  by  the  vulgar,  matter  and  body  its  accession  to  any  beings,  as  to  its  0A9}  or 

have  been  taken  to  denote  the  same  thing  ;  ^  matter,**  to  mark  them  with  a  character 

material  to  mean  corporeal;  immaterial^  m-  which  they  had  not  before,  was  called  by 

co;7)orea2,&c.  But  this  was  not  the  sentiment  the  ancients  cl^s,  or  ''form.**    Thus  not 

of  philosophers  of  old,  by  whom  the  term  only  the  shape  given  to  the  brass  was 

matter  was  seldom  used  under  so  narrow  an  called  the  cliSoy,  or  **  form**  of  the  statue  ; 

acceptation.    By  these,  every  thing  was  but  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  drugs 

called0Xi7,or''matter,**  whether  corporeal  or  was  the  tVios  or  *'fonn**  of  the  medicine  ; 

incorporeal,  which  was  capable  of  becoming  the  orderly  motion  of  the  human  body  was 

something  else,  or  of  being  moulded  into  the  c28os  or  *^  form*'  of  the  dance  ;  the  just 

something  else,  whether  from  the  operation  arrangement  of  the  propositions,  the  efeos 

of  art,  of  nature,  or  a  higher  cause.  or  **  form**  of  the  syllogism.  In  like  manner. 

In  this  sense,  they  not  only  called  brass  the  rational  and  accurate  conduct  of  a  wise 
the  0X17  of  a  statue,  and  timber  of  a  boat,  and  good  man,  in  all  the  various  relations 
but  letters  and  syllables  they  called  the  and  occurrences  of  life,  made  that  tthos  or 
thai  of  words  ;  words,  or  simple  terms,  the  **  form**  described  by  Cicero  to  his  son  : 
0X(u  of  propositions  ;  and  propositions  them-  Formam  quidani  ipsam,  Marce  fili,  et  tan- 
selves  the  0Xai  of  syllogisms.  The  Stoics  quam  feciem  honcsti  vides :  quae,  si  oculis 
held  all  thinffs  out  of  our  own  power,  {rk  ccmeretur,  mirabiles  amores  (ut  ait  Plato) 
ovK  i<l>  iiiiaf^  such  as  wealth  and  poverty,  excitaret  sapientiae,  &c.  De  Offic.  i. 
honour  and  dishonour,  health  and  sickness.  We  may  go  further  still :  the  Supreme 
life  and  death,  to  be  the  8Xai,  or  materials  Intelligence  which  passes  through  all  things, 
of  virtue  or  moral  goodness,  which  had  its  and  which  is  the  same  to  our  capacities  as 
essence  in  a  proper  conduct  with  respect  to  light  is  to  our  eyes,  this  Supreme  Intelli- 
all  these.  (Vid.  Arr.  Epict.  1.  i.  c  29.  Also  gence  has  been  called  cIBor  cT^wi^,  ^thc 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness,  p.  form  of  forms,**  as  being  the  fountain  of  all 
75,  and  note  t.  M.  Ant  xii.  29  ;  viL  symmetry,  of  all  good,  and  of  all  truth  ; 
29 ;  X.  18,  19 ;  where  the  iXuchv  and  and  as  imparting  to  every  being  those  es- 
afrtwdcr  are  opposed  to  each  other.)  The  sential  and  distinctive  attributes  which 
Peripatetics,  though  they  expressly  held  the  make  it  to  be  itself,  and  not  any  thing  else, 
soul  to  be  iur<&fiaros^  or  *^  incorporeal,**  yet  And  so  much  concerning  form^  as  before 
still  talked  of  a  vovt  dXuc^s,  ^a  material  concerning  matter.  We  shall  only  add, 
mind**  or  **  intellect**  This  to  modem  ean  that  it  is  in  the  uniting  of  these  that  every 
may  possibly  sound  somewhat  harshly.  Yet  thing  generable  begins  to  exist ;  in  their 
if  we  transhite  the  words,  ''natural  capa-  separating,  to  perish,  and  bo  at  an  end; 
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thiiig  peculiar;  of  etomething  common^  and  belonging  to  many 
other  things ;  and  of  something  peculiar,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished, and  made  to  be  its  true  and  proper  self. 

Hence  language,  if  compared  according  to  this  notion  to  the 
murmurs  of  a  fountain,  or  the  daehings  of  a  cataract,  has  in 
common  this,  that,  like  them,  it  is  a  sound.  But  then,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  in  peculiar  this,  that  whereas  those  sounds  have 
no  meaning  or  signification,  to  language  a  meaning  or  significa- 
tion is  essential.  Again,  language,  if  compared  to  the  voice  of 
irrational  animals,  has  in  common  this,  that,  like  them,  it  has  a 
meaning.  But  then  it  has  this  in  peculiar  to  distinguish  it  from 
them,  that  whereas  the  meaning  of  those  animal  sounds  is 
derived  from  nature,  that  of  language  is  derived,  not  from 
nature,  but  from  compact.'' 

From  hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  language,  taken  in  the 
most  comprehensive  view,  implies  certain  sounds,  having  certain 
meanings ;  and  that  of  these  two  principles,  the  sound  is  as  the 
matter,  common  (like  other  matter)  to  many  different  things ; 
the  meaning  as  that  peculiar  and  characteristic  form,  by  which 
the  nature  or  essence  of  language  becomes  complete. 

tbat  while  the  two  co-exist,  they  co-exist  form. 

not  hy  jnxta-position,  like  Ihc  stones  in  a        Sed  ego  sic  statuo,  nihil  esse  in  ullo 

wall,  hut  by  a  more  intimate  coincidence,  genere  tarn  pulchrum,  quo  non  pulchrius  id 

complete  in  the  minutest  part ;  that  hence,  sit,  nnde  illud,  ut   ex  ore  aliquo,  quasi 

if  we  were  to  persist  in  dividing  any  snV  imago,  exprimatur,  qaod  neqne  ocalis,  neque 

stance  (for  example  marhle)  to  infinity,  auribus,  neque  ullo   sensu  percipi  potest: 

there  wonld  stUl  remain  after  every  section  cogitatione  tantum  et  mente  complectimur. 

hoth  matier  andybmn,  and  these  as  per-  Has  rwrum  format  appellat  ideas  ille  non 

fectly  united  as  before  the  division  he^jBSi :  intelligendi  solum,  sed  etiam  dicendi  gravis- 

lastly,  that  they  are  both  pre-existent  to  simus  auctor  et  magister,  Plato:   easque 

the  beings   which    they  constitute ;    the  gigni  negat,  et  ait  semper  esse,  ac  ratione 

natter  being  to  be  found  in  the  world  at  et  intelligentia  contineri :  cseteia  nasci  ooci- 

laige ;   the  furm^  if  artificial,  pre-existiDg  dere,  fluere,  labi ;  nee  diutius  esse  uno  et 

within  tho  artificer,  or  if  natural,  within  eodem  statu.     Quidquid  est  igitur,  de  quo 

die  Supreme  Cause^  the  sovereign  artist  of  ratione  et  via  disputetur,  id  est  ad  ultimam 

the  universe.  sui  generis  fbrmam  spedemque  redigendum. 

Pvlekrum  jndcherrimua  ipae  Cic.  ad  M.  Brut.  Orat. 
Mmidmm  mente  gerens^  dmiUque  in  imagine        ^  The  Peripatetics  (and  with  just  reason) 

formans,  in  all  their  definitions,  as  well  of  words  as 

Even  without  speculating  so  high  as  this,  of  sentences,  made  it  a  part  of  their  char 

vc  may  see  ammig  all  animal  and  vegetable  racter  to  be  significant  Karh  crwO^tnitf,  **  by 

substances,  the  form  pre-existing  in  th^ir  compact**    See  Aristot.  de  Interp.  c.  2.  4. 

immediate  generating  cause ;  oak  being  the  Boethius  translates  the  words  icor^  (nn^ 

parent  of  oak,  lion  of  lion,  man  of  man,  &c  f^in^i',  **  ad  pladtum,^  or  **  secundum  placi- 

Cicero^s  account  of  these  principles  is  as  turn,**  and  thus  explains  them  in  his  corn- 
follows  :  ment :  Secundum  flacHum  vero  est,  quod 
MATTKR.  secundum  quandam  positionem,  placitum- 

Sed  snbjectam  putant  omnibus  sine  ulla  que  ponentis  aptatur ;  nullum  enim  nomen 

specie,  atque  carentem  omni  ilia  quaUtaie  naturaliter  constitutum  est,  neque  unqium, 

(fiunamns   enim    tractando    nsitatius    hoc  sicut  subjecta  res  a  natura  est,  ita  qnoque 

veibum  et  tritius)  materiam  quandam,  ex  a  natura  veniente    vocabulo  nuncupatur. 

qua  omnia  expressa  atque  efiicta  sint :  (quae  Sed  hominum  genus,  quod  et  ratione,  et 

tota    omnia    accipere    possit,  omnibusque  oratione  vigeret,  nomina  posuit,  eaque  qui- 

modis  mutari  atque  ex  omni  parte)  eoque  bus  libnit  Uteris   syllabisque  conjungens, 

etiam  intcrire,  non  in  nihilum,  &c     Acad,  singulis  subjectarum  rerum  substantiis  dedit 

L  8.  Boeth.  in  lib.  de  Interpret  p.  300. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

UPON  TBB  KATTEB,  OB  COMMON  SCBIBCT  OF  I^NGCTAOB. 

ft 

The  £Xi7,  or  ^^  matter  of  language,^  comes  fast  to  be  considered ; 
a  subject  which  order  will  not  suffer  us  to  omit,  but  in  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  we  can.  Now  this  vXi;, 
or  '^matter,^^  is  sound;  and  soimd  is  that  sensation  peculiar  to 
the  sense  of  hearing,  when  the  air  hath  felt  a  percussion  adequate 
to  the  producing  such  effect/ 

As  the  causes  of  this  percussion  are  various,  so  from  hence 
sound  derives  the  variety  of  its  species. 

Further,  as  all  these  causes  are  either  animal  or  inanimate, 
8o  the  two  grand  species  of  sounds  are  likewise  animal  or  in- 
animate. 

There  is  no  peculiar  name  for  sound  inanimate ;  nor  even  for 
that  of  animals,  when  made  by  the  trampling  of  their  feet,  the 
fluttering  of  their  wings,  or  any  other  cause,  which  is  merely 
accidental.  But  that  which  they  make  by  proper  organs,  in 
consequence  of  some  sensation  or  inward  impulse,  such  animal 
sound  is  called  a  tmee. 

As  language  therefore  implies  that  sound  called  human  fmce^ 
we  may  perceive  that  to  know  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
human  voice,  is  in  fact  to  know  the  matter  or  common  subject  of 
language. 

Now  the  voice  of  man,  and  it  should  seem  of  all  other  animals, 
is  formed  by  certain  organs  between  the  mouth  and  the  lungs, 
and  which  organs  maintain  the  intercourse  between  these  two. 
The  lungs  iumish  air,  out  of  which  the  voice  is  formed ;  and  the 
mouth,  when  the  voice  is  formed,  serves  to  publish  it  abroad. 

What  these  vocal  organs  precisely  are,  is  not  in  all  respects 
agreed  by  philosophers  and  anatomists.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  that  the  mere  primary  and  simple  voice  is  completely 
formed,  before  ever  it  reach  the  mouth,  and  can  therefore  (as 
well  as  breathing)  find  a  passage  through  the  nose,  when  the 
mouth  is  so  far  stopped,  as  to  prevent  the  least  utterance. 

Now  pure  and  simple  voice,  being  thus  produced,  is  (as  before 

*  Tliii  appean  to  be  PriBcian'f  meaning  *AKo6€iy  8^,  rov  fieraib  rod  re  ^tnmtms 

when  he  nya  of  a  yoioe,  what  is  more  ical  rov  iueovomos  iJpos  TXyirrofUtfov  tr^vr 

pnperiy  tnie  of  sonnd  in  geneial,  that  it  ia,  po€i8fis,  cfra  Kiyurrov/i^v,  jcoi  neuff  hutus 

aanm  lenribile  anrinm,  id  eat,  quod  pioprie  vpo4nrl'nr<nrros^  &s  KVfmrovrtu  rh  iw  rf 

anribna  aocidit     Lib.  i.  p.  587.  ^t^ofuyS    99»p    KffrJt    k{hc\ovs    6iri^  Ttiv 

The  following   aecount  of   the  Stoics,  4fi$K7i$hrros  XiBov :  *^Poxto  aiidife,cnm  is, 

which  refers  the  canse  of  sound  to  an  nn-  qui  medius  inter  loquentem,  et  audienttm 

dulation  in  the  air  propagated  drcularly,  est,  aer    yerbeiatnr    orbicnlariter,   deinda 

as  when  we  drop  a  stone  into  a  dstem  of  agitatus  auribos  influit,  qnemadmodom  et 

water,  seems  to  accord  with  the  modem  cistemsd  aqua  per  orbes  injecto  agitator 

hypothesis,  and  to  be  as  plausible  as  any:  lapide.^  Diog.  Laert  Til 
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was  obaerved)  transmitted  to  the  mouth.  Here,  then,  by  means 
of  certain  different  organs,  which  do  not  change  its  primary 
qualities,  but  only  superadd  others,  it  receives  the  form  or 
character  of  articulation.  For  articulation  is  in  fact  nothing  else, 
than  that  form  or  character,  acquired  to  simple  voice,  by  means 
of  the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the 
lipSy  &c.  The  voice  is  not  by  articulation  made  more  grave  or 
acute,  more  loud  or  soft,  (which  are  its  primary  qualities,)  but  it 
acquires  to  these  characters  certain  others  additional,  which  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  exist  along  with  them.^ 

The  simplest  of  these  new  characters  are  those  acquired  through 
the  mere  openings  of  the  mouth,  as  these  openings  differ  in  giving 
the  voice  a  passage.  It  is  the  variety  of  configurations  in  these 
openings  only,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  to  the  several  vowels; 
and  hence  it  is  they  derive  their  name,  by  being  thus  eminently 
Yocal,^  and  easy  to  be  sounded  of  themselves  alone. 

There  are  other  articulate  forms,  which  the  mouth  makes  not 
by  mere  openings,  but  by  different  contacts  of  its  different  parts ; 

'  The  seTenil  oi^gans  aboye  mentioned  rpaxfi<l^  iifmjpif,  Kcd  rg  ^€p^  liroi  ry 

not  only  aerve  the  purposes  of  speech,  but  yapyapf&pi,  koI  8i&  r^r  wXriyffs  iirortK^ 

thote  Teiy  different  ones  likewise  of  masti-  riya  ^x^*^  aiffBrrrhi/^  teard  riva  6pfA^  r^f 

cation  and  respiration  ;  so  frugal  is  nature  if^vx^s'   Hwtp    M  r&v  ifiiivfvayr&y  wapii 

in  thus  asagning  them  double  duty,  and  so  rois  imvcucoTs  Ka\ovfi4wp  6pydpofy  avftr 

earefiil  to  maintain  her  chancter  of  doing  fiaivfu,   otov    ohx&v    koL    avply/wr    rijf 

nothing  in  Tain.  yX^rris,  Kcd  rSv  Myrvy,  kclL  x*^^*"^ 

He  that  would  be  informed  how  much  Trpbs  /xky  r^v  9td\§KToy  ityayKoluy  iyrwy^ 

better  the  parts  here  mentioned  are  frEuned  vp6s  8^  t^v  &tXws  ipwy^v  ob  xdyrus  trvftr 

for  discoarse  in  man,  who  is  a  discursive  fiaXXofi^yctv :  '^Estque  sonus,  ictus  aeris  qui 

animal,  than  they  are  in  other  animals,  auditu  sentitur :  vox  autem  est  sonus,  quern 

who  are  not  so,  may  consult  Aristotle  in  animans  edit,  cum  per  thoracis  compres- 

his  treatise  de  Animal  Part  lib.  ii.  c.  17  ;  sionem  aer  attractus  a  pnlmone,  elisus  simul 

lib.  iii.  c  1.  3.     De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  totus  in  artcriam,  quam  asperam  rocant,  et 

9,  23,  &C.  palatum,  aut  gurgulionem  impingit,  et  ez 

And  here,  by  the  way,  if  such  inquirer  ictu  sonum  qnendam  sensibilem  pro  animi 

be  of  a  genius  truly  modem,  he  may  poa-  quodam  impetu  perficit     Id  quod  in  in- 

sibly  wonder  how  the  philosopher,  consider^  strumentis    quae    quia    inflant,    ideo    if/u* 

ing  (as  it  is  modestly  phrased)  the  age  in  Kvewrrh.  a  musicis  dicuntur,  usu  venit,  ut 

which  he  lived,  should  know  so  much,  and  in  tibiis,  ac  fistulis  contingit,  cum  lingua, 

nason  so  welL     But  if  he  have  any  taste  denies,  labiaqne  ad  loquelam  necessaria  sint, 

or  Tslue  for  ancient  literature,  he  may  with  ad  vocem  vero  simplicem  non  omnino  con- 

mnch  joster  cause  wonder  at  the  vanity  of  feiant*^  Ammon.  in  lib.  De  Interpr.  p.  25, 

hk  oontemporaries,  who  dream  all  phito-  B.    Vid.  etiam  Boerhaave  Institut.  Medic, 

sophy  to  be  the  invention  of  their  own  age,  sect  626.  630. 

knowing  nothing  of  those  ancients  still  re-        It  appears  that  the  Stoics  (contrary  to 

maining  for  their  perusal,  though  they  are  the  notion  of  the  Peripatetics)  used  the 

•D  ready  on  every  occasion  to  give  the  pre-  word  ^wy^,  to  denote  sound  in  genenL 

ftvence  to  themselves.  They  defined  it  therefore  to  be,  rh  l^ioy 

The  following  account  from  Ammonius  iutr^nrhy  iuctnis,  which  justifies  the  defini- 

will  shew  whence  the  notions  in  this  chapter  tion  given  by  Priscian,  in   the  note  pre* 

are  taken,  and  what  authority  we  have  to  ceding.    Anunal  sound  they  defined  to  be, 

diatinguiih  voice  from  mere  sound ;   and  &^a»  ^^  ^f'VS  w§w\7fyfjJyQS.  ^  air  struck 

articnnte  voice  from  simple  voice.  (and  so  made  audible)  by  some  animal  im« 

Kal  ^6^s  /Uy  hm  itXarfh  i>^s  cdffBiifT^  pulse  C*  uul  human  or  lational  sound,  they 

hin^'  fmy^i  Si,  ^6^s  ii  ifti^ov  yiv^  defined,  ^rap^pos  jcol  &ir^8<ayoW 'inrcMiro- 

fttyosy  imy  Z^  r^s  trwrroX^s  rov  SSfteueop  lUni^  **  sound  articulate  and  derived  from 

ixOK^iSfityos  itvh  Tov  iry§^fiovos  6  tiavytv  the  discursive  faculty.**  Diog.  Laert  vil  55, 
Otif  i^p  vpoirwtirrp  ii6p60S  ry  KoKovfUyp        V  ^y^^yra, 
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such,  for  instance,  as  it  makes  by  the  junction  of  the  two  lips,  of 
the  tongue  with  the  teeth,  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate,  and 
the  like. 

Now  as  all  these  several  contacts,  unless  some  opening  of  the 
mouth  either  immediately  precede,  or  immediately  follow,  would 
rather  occasion  silence,  than  to  produce  a  voice;  hence  it  is, 
that  with  some  such  opening,  either  previous  or  subsequent, 
they  are  always  connected.  Hence  also  it  is,  that  the  articula- 
tions so  produced  are  called  consonant,  because  they  sound  not 
of  themselves,  and  from  their  own  powers,  but  at  all  times  in 
company  with  some  auxiliary  vowel." 

There  are  other  subordinate  distinctions  of  these  primary 
articulations,  which  to  enumerate  would  be  foreign  to  the  design 
of  this  treatise. 

It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  they  are  all  denoted  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  element,'  inasmuch  as  every  articulaticm  of  every 
other  kind  is  from  them  derived,  and  into  them  resolved.  Under 
their  smallest  combination  they  produce  a  syllable;  syllables 
properly  combined  produce  a  word ;  words  properly  combined 
produce  a  sentence  ;  and  sentences  properly  combined  produce 
an  oration  or  discourse. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  to  principles  apparently  so  trivial,^  as 

^  'XifA^^wfo,  because  no  other  was  deemed  requisite  to 

^  The  Stoic  definition  of  an  element  is  rational  communication.  Words,  at  the  same 

as  follows :  f<m  8^  aroiXfutWf  4^  oZ  vpdnov  time,  the  medium  of  this  oommnnicataon^ 

ytyerai  r&  ytySfitra^  ical  th  t  ^cxarov  &ya-  being  (as   Homer  well    describeB    them) 

Xiferai:  ''an  element  is  that  out  of  which,  frea  rrfpo4vTtMf  **  winged  words,^  were  re- 

as  their  first  principle,  things  generated  are  presented  in  their  velocity  bj  the  wings  of 

made,  and  into  which,  as  their  last  remains,  hia  bonnet 

they  are  resolved.**  Diog.  Laert  vii.  176.  Let  us  suppose  such  a  Hennes,  having 

What  Aristotle  says  upon  elements,  with  re*  the  front  of  his  basis  (the  usoal  place  for 

spect  to  the  subject  here  treated,  is  worth  at*  inscriptions)  adorned  with  some  old  alph*- 

tending  to:  <pwyris<rTotx^iaii^&r(r&yK€iTCU  bet,  and  having  a  veQ  flung  across,  by 

^  0MF$,  Kot  €h  k  9uup€tTai  (a-xora'  ixta^  which  that  alphabet  is  partly  covered.    Let 

9h  fiffKh'  fls  AXXas  ^yiu  Mpas  r^  cfBc<  a  youth  be  seen  drawing  off  this  veil ;  and 

abr&y :  ''the  elements  of  articulate  voice  a  nymph,  near  the  youth,  transcribing  what 

are  those  things  out  of  which  the  voice  is  she  there  discovers, 

compounded,  and  into  which,  as  its  hist  Such  a  design  would  easily  indicate  its 

remains,  it  is  divided:  the  elements  them-  meaning.    The  youth  we  might  imagine  to 

selves  being  no  further  divisible  into  other  be  the  genius  of  man,  (natune  Dens  hnmanse, 

articulate  voices,  differing  in  species  from  as  Horace  styles  him ;)  the  nymph  to  be 

them.**    Metaph.  v.  c  3.  fivrifUMrdinh  or  ''memory;*'  as  much  as  to 

^  The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  to  insinuate  that  "man, for  the  preservation  of 

the  inventor  of  letters,  and  regulator  of  his  deeds  and  inventions,  was  necessarily 

language,  whom  they  called  Theuth.    By  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  letters;   and 

the  Greeks  he  was  worshipped  under  the  that  memory,  being  conscious  of  her  own 

name  of  Hermes,  and  represented  commonly  insufficiency,  was  glad  to  avail  herself  of  so 

by  a  head  alone  without  other  limbs,  stand-  valuable  an  acquisition.** 

ing  upon  a  quadrilateral  basis.    The  head  As  to  Hermes,  his  history,  genealogy, 

itself  was  that  of  a  beautiful  youth,  having  mythology,  figure,  &c  vid.  Platon.  PhileK 

on  it  a  petOBus,  or  bonnet,  adorned  with  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  edit  Serran.    Diod.  Sic.  L  i 

two  wings.  Horat  od-  x.  LI.   Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  987. 


language  or  discourse.**    He  possessed  no    Oronov.  Thesaur.  vol.  ix.  p. 

other  part  of  the  human  figure  but  the  head.        For  the  valu^  and  importance  of.  pnnci- 
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about  twMity  plain  elementary  sounds,  we  owe  that  variety  of 
articiilate  Totcee,  which  hare  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  senti- 
ments of  so  innumerable  a  multitude,  as  all  the  present  and  past 
generations  of  men. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  matter  or 
common  subject  of  langfuage  is  that  species  of  sounds  called 
voices  articulate. 

What  remains  to  be  examined  in  the  following  chapter,  is 
language  under  its  characteristic  and  peculiar  form,  that  is  to 
say,  language  conadered,  not  with  respect  to  sound,  but  to 
meaning. 


CHAPTER  III. 

UPON  THE  FORM,  OR  PBCUUAB  CHARACTER,  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Wbrn  to  any  articulate  voice  there  accedes  by  compact  a 
meaning  or  signification,  such  voice  by  such  accession  is  then 
called  a  word ;  and  many  words,  possessing  their  significations 
(as  it  were)  under  the  same  compact,^  unite  in  constituting  a 
particular  language* 

^ea,  and  the  ^fficoltj  in  attaining  them,  Ymi  ical  4p  aith-S  r^  ^vuif  ^  rcYyuri^  al^s 

ne  AristoC.  de  Sophist.  Elench.  c  ZA,  iuucpirnrm  Hvyafur  9fikodtn  m  ravrtt  ol 

The  fiiQowing  paaaage,  taken  from  that  e2f  iciiAAos  <rwrt$4fMnn  ^Ayoifierdfi4Tp€0tf^ 

aUe  mathematician  Taoqnet,  will  he  found  ^  ^cv  nirpotv :    Tn  the  aame  manner, 

pecnliarly  pertinent  to  what  has  heen  laid  therefore,  aa  local  motion  is  from  nature, 

in  thiadiapter  concerning  elementary  loundi,  but  dancing  is  something  positive ;  and  as 

p^  924,  325.  timber  exists  in  nature,  but  a  door  is  some- 

MiUemilliones  Bcriptommmilleannorum  thing  positive;  so  is  the  power  of  pro- 

miBionibus  non  scrihent  omnes  24  litte-  ducing  a  vocal  sound  founded  in  nature, 

ramm  alphabeti  pennutationes,  Ccet  singuli  but  that  of  explaining  ourselves  by  nouns, 

qnoddie  absolyerent  40  paginas,  quarum  or  verbs,  something  positive.   And  hence  it 

nnaqnaeqne  oontineret  diversos  ordines  lit-  is,  that  as  to  the  simple  power  of  producing 

teranim  24.    Tacquet  Arithmeticse  Theor.  Tocal  sound,  (which  is,  as  it  were,  the  organ 

p.  381.  edit  Antverp.  1663.  or  instrument  to  the  soul^s   fiiculties  of 

'  See  before,  note  d^  p.  207.    See  also  knowledge  or  volition,)  as  to  this  vocal 

p.  27,  note  e;  and  p.  28,  note  h.  power,  I  say,  man  seems  to  possess  it  frt>m 

The  £Dllowing  quotation  from  Ammonius  nature,  in  like  manner  as  irrational  am- 
is remarkable :  KaB^tp  o^  rh  fth  jcord  mals :  but  as  to  the  employing  of  nouns,  or 
T^vor  Kiyw$eu9  ^i^ci,  rh  9k  ipx^'ur^tu,  verbs,  or  sentences  composed  out  of  them, 
$iaa  fcol  Kord  <nn^^in)'',  ical  rh  fjiky  {^  in  the  explanation  of  our  sentiments,  (the 
Aoj%  ^^«i,  ^  9k  ^^pet,  9^(rci*  o9r9t  koX  rh  thing  thus  employed  being  foupded  not  in 
phf  pmw€af<f  ^^ci,  rh  3i  Si'  6yofidr»p  ^  nature,  but  in  position,)  this  he  seems  to 
f^ilfidrwF  tnii/Aaip€iy^  Bivu — ircd  iotK«  r^v  possess  by  way  of  peculiar  eminence,  be- 
ItJkw  ^turifruc^y  ZivojuVy  J&pywaaf  otoray  cause  he  alone,  of  idl  mortal  beings,  por- 
nfir  ifvx"Mffy  iy  ^fuy  hnfifiMgy  yyonrrucuy,  takes  of  a  soul,  which  can  move  itself^  and 
1^  Ip^KTUcSy^  Korh  ^^trty  ix^^  ^  AyBfwairos  operate  artificially  ;  so  that  even  in  the 
wapoMKiiffUts  rois  iX^jois  (liou'  rh  9k  subject  of  sound,  his  artificial  power  shews 
Mfioffiym  4  p^uatriyy  v  fots  ix  roire»y  itsdf;  as  the  various  elegant  compositions, 
^vyKtifiirois  Kayots  xt^ioBat  ftphs  r^y  art  both  in  metre  and  without  metre,  abun- 
fuurUiM  {o^K4ri  ^ia^i  odciy,  dXAd  B^ffti)  dantly  prove.*^  Ammon.  de  Intcrpr.  p. 
iialperoy  tx*"^  ''P^f  ^^  &\oya  (okiy  BiSrt  51.  A. 

Kol  ftiyos  rQy  Otnrr&y  oUnoKivifrov  fi€r4x*i        It  must^  be  observed,  that  the  operating 

^X^s*  *«^  r^xmK&s  iyefiyuy  9vyati4yriSy  artificially,' (^i'«f>7««'  r«x»'<*»»>)  <>f  which 

p  2 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  a  word  may  be  defioed,  ^^  a  voice 
Articulate  and  significant  by  compact  ;^  and  that  language  may 
be  defined,  '^  a  system  of  such  voices,  so  significant.^ 

It  is  from  notions  like  these  concerning  language  and  words, 
that  one  may  be  tempted  to  call  language  a  kind  of  picture  of 
the  universe,  where  the  words  are  as  the  figures  or  images  of  all 
particulars. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  this  is  true.  For  if 
pictures  and  images  are  all  of  them  imitations,  it  will  follow, 
that  whoever  has  natural  faculties  to  know  the  original,  will,  by 
help  of  the  same  faculties,  know  also  its  imitations.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  he  who  knows  any  being,  should  know, 
for  that  reason,  its  Greek  or  Latin  name. 

The  truth  is,  that  every  medium  through  which  we  exhibit 
any  thing  to  another^s  contemplation,  is  either  derived  from 
natural  attributes,  and  then  it  is  an  imitation  ;  or  else  from  ac- 
cidents quite  arbitrary,  and  then  it  is  a  symbol."* 

Now  if  it  be  allowed,  that  in  far  the  greater  part  of  things, 
not  any  of  their  natural  attributes  are  to  be  found  in  articulate 
voices,  and  that  yet  through  such  voices  things  of  every  kind 
are  exhibited,  it  will  follow,  that  words  must  of  necessity  be 
symbols,  because  it  appears  that  they  cannot  be  imitations. 

But  here  occurs  a  question,  which  deserves  attention :  ^^  Why, 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  men  with  men,  bave  imitations 
been  neglected,  and  symbols  preferred,  although  symbols  are 
only  known  by  habit  or  institution,  while  imitations  are  re- 

Ammoniat  here  speaks,  and  which  he  con-  A^arcu  B4   ris   iroOMm   Ktd    Z6paroT 

■iden  as  a  distinctive  mark  peculiar  to  the  iydraaiv^  Kcd  fi4\ovs  &(p€<rty,  Kot  aXXJit  ftv- 

human  soul,  means  something  very  different  pla :  **  A  representation,  or  resemblaftoe^ 

from  the  mere  producing  works  of  elegance  differs  from  a  symbol,  inasmuch  as  the  ze- 

and  design  ;  else  it  could  never  be  a  marie  semblance  aims,  as  fiu  as  possible,  to  repie- 

of  distinction  between  man  and  many  other  sent  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it 

species  of  animals,  such  as  the  bee,  the  in  our  power  to  shift  or  vary  it    Thus,  a 

lM»ver,  the  swallow,  &e.    See  before,  p.  3,  4,  representation  intended  for  Socrates,  in  b 

and  62.  picture,  if  it  have  not  those  drcumstancea 

"  Aui/p4p€i  Bi  rh  SfioUtfta  rod  avfi$6Kov,  peculiar  to  Socrates,  the  bald,  the  flat-nosed, 

mB6<F0¥  rh  fjih^  hfiolmiM  r^y  ^l<rw  9Mf¥  aud  the  eyes  projecting,  cannot  properly  be 

roS  wpdyfMTos  kotA  rh  Hvyarhp  kw^ucovi-  called  a  representation   of  him.     Bat  a 

(c0-Oai  /So^Acroi,  koL  qIk  f<rrty  4^*  iffuy  symbol,  or  sign,  (for  the  philosopher  Azi- 

oirr^  /AcrcnrXiLrai*  rh  yiip  iw  rf  ciic^yi  y*-  stotle  uses  both  names,)  is  wholly  in  our 

ypofAfjL^yov  rov  2«icpdrov5,  SfioUtfui^  cl  ft^  own  power,  as  depending  singly  for  its 

jcol  T^  ipafucuephrj  Ktd  rh  atfihy,  Kot  rh  existence  on  our  imagination.     Thus,  Car 

i^A^BaXfioy  Ix^i  rov  ^KpArovs,  oHk^t''  hv  example,  as  to  the  time  when  two  armies 

tihrov  Xiyovro  thfoi  &fiOMfia'   rh  94  7c  should  engage,  the  symbol  or  sign  may  be 

ffCfAfioXoy^  Ijiroi  oJifithy,  (itfi^>6r9pa  yitp  6  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet,  the  throwing  of 

^tKico^s  cairh  6yofidC«i)  rh  i\oy  i<ft*  ^/aak  a  torch,  (according  to  what  Euripides  says, 

lx«»  ^'rt  ff^  ^f^  ii6yr\s  6^iardfi€yoy  rijs  But  token  the  flaming  torch  teas  kmrUit 

ilfier4p€u  tinyotas'  otoy^  rov  ir<frc  S«i  avft-  the  sign 

fidXXtty  AXX^Xotf  robs  'roXttiawras,  96-  Of  purple  flahty  ae  when  ike  trumpet 

yarat  <r6/AfioKoy  ^Jyai  ical  ff^wryyos  iirfi-  eoundtj  &c.]| 

Xi)<rcf,  Kol  Kofivdios  fl^u^  K€t0dwtp  ^aiy  or  else  one  may  suppose  the  elevating  of  a 

£^fw(9i}i,  spear,  the  darting  of  a  weapon,  and  a  thou- 

Evcl  8*  ib^idfi  Tvpffhs,  &s  rvpmiyuciis  sand  ways  beside.^    Ammon.  in  lib.  de 

XdKwiyyos  ^x^^i  ^Vfta  ^tyiou  fidxnS'  Interp.  p.  17.  K 
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oogBised  by  a  kind  of  nataral  intuition!^  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  seatiments  of  the  mind,  like  the  features  of 
the  face,  were  immediately  visible  to  every  beholder,  the  art  of 
speech  or  discourse  would  have  been  perfectly  superfluous.  But 
now,  while  our  minds  lie  enveloped  and  hid,  and  the  body  (like 
a  veil)  conceals  every  thing  but  itself,  we  are  necessarily  com- 
pelled, when  ^we  communicate  our  thoughts,  to  convey  them  to 
each  other  through  a  medium  which  is  corporeal."  And  hence 
it  is  that  all  signs,  marks,  imitations,  and  symbols  must  needs  be 
sensible,  and  addressed  as  such  to  the  senses.^  Now  the  senses, 
we  know,  never  exceed  their  natural  limits ;  the  eye  perceives 
no  sounds ;  the  ear  perceives  no  figures  nor  colours.  If,  there- 
fore, we  were  to  converse,  not  by  symbols  but  by  imitations,  as 
far  as  things  are  characterized  by  figure  and  cSlour,  our  imita- 
tion would  be  necessarily  through  figure  and  colour  also.  Again, 
as  far  as  they  are  characterized  by  sounds,  it  would,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  through  the  medium  of  sounds.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  all  the  other  senses,  the  imitation  still  shifting  along  with  the 
objects  imitated.  We  see,  then,  how  complicated  such  imitation 
would  prove. 

If  we  set  language,  therefore,  as  a  symbol,  in  opposition  to 
saeh  imitation ;  if  we  reflect  on  the  simplicity  of  the  one,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  the  other;  if  we  consider  the  ease  and  speed 
with  which  words  are  formed,  (an  ease  which  knows  no  trouble 
or  fatigue,  and  a  speeds  which  equals  the  progress  of  our  very 
thoughts,)  if  we  oppose  to  this  the  difiiculty  and  length  of  imi- 
tations; if  we  remember  that  some  objects  are  capable  of  no 
imitations  at  all,  but  that  all  objects  universally  may  be  typified 
by  symbols ;  we  may  plainly  perceive  an  answer  to  the  question 
here  proposed,  "  Why,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  men  with 
men,  imitations  have  been  rejected,  and  symbols  preferred.**' 

Hence,  too,  we  may  perceive  a  reason,  why  there  never  was 
ft  language,  nor  indeed  can  possibly  be  framed  one,  to  express 
the  properties  and  real  essences  of  things,  as  a  mirror  exhibits 
their  figures  and  their  colours.  For  if  language  of  itself  imply 
nothing  more  than  certain  species  of  sounds,  with  certain  mo- 
tions concomitant ;  if  to  some  beings  sound  and  motion  are  no 
attributes  at  all ;  if  to  many  others,  where  attributes,  they  are 
DO  way  essential,  (such  as  the  murmurs  and  wavings  of  a  tree 

'  At  ifwxol  al  tj/i^cpoif  yu/JLyai  ftkv  ohrai  tnr :  qaocirca  opus  eis  fuit  nominibos,  qui- 

Tw  attjuiTW^  iiB^tnarro  8t*  airr&v  ray  vorf-  bus  res  inter  se  significarent.**    Ammon.  in 

fftngr  anftalytv  iXXiiXais  rik  wpdyfiora'  Prsedicain.  p.  18.  A. 

*Bv«8^  54  tr^fuurt  amf^^BcyroL,  iiictiv  y^^  ^  Quicquid  scindi  possit  in  difFerentiai 

^Ms  TtpucaX^irrwcriy  aJbr&y  rh  yotpby^  satis  numerosas,  ad  notionum  yarietatem 

MfBiiffgaf  rStv  hvoyuirmyy  8t*  &y   <nji*cd'  ezplicandam  (modo  differentisB  ills  sensui 

ivwiv  iAA'^Xois  rk  wpdyfiara:  ^^Aninii  perceptibiles  sint)  fieri   potest  Tehiculum 

iMstri  a  corporis  compage  secret!  res  vicissim  ct^tationum  de  bomine  in  bominem.    Bor 

ttumi  eonoeptionibas  significare    possent :  con.  de  Augm.  Scient  vi.  1. 

Qun  SQtem  coiporibns  involuti  sint,  perinde  p  "Eirca  wrtpadrru.   See  before,  p.  911. 
>c  nebala,  ipfonim  'intelligendi  vis  obtegi- 
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during  a  storm,)  if  this  be  true — ^it  ia  impoanble  the  nature  of 
SQch  beings  diodid  be  expreased,  or  the  least  essential  property 
be  any  way  imitated,  while  between  the  medinm  and  themselyes 
there  is  nothing  eonnataral.** 

It  is  tme,  indeed,  when  primitiyes  were  once  established,  it 
was  easy  to  follow  the  oonnection  and  subordination  of  nature, 
in  the  just  deduction  of  deriyatiyes  and  compounds.  Thus  the 
sounds  toaUr  and  fire,  being  once  annexed  to  those  two  ele- 
ments, it  was  certainly  more  natural  to  call  beings  participating 
qf  the  first  watery^  of  the  last  fiery,  than  to  commute  the  terms, 
and  call  them  by  the  reyerse.  But  why,  and  from  what  natural 
connections  the  primitiyes  themselyes  might  not  be  commuted, 
it  will  be  found,  I  belieye,  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  as  well  in 
the  instances  btfore  us,  as  in  most  others.  We  may  here  ako 
see  the  reason  why  all  language  is  founded  in  compact,  and  not 
in  nature ;  for  so  are  all  symbols,  of  which  words  are  a  certaia 
species. 

The  question  remains,  if  words  are  symbols,  then  symbols  <^ 
what  \  If  it  be  answered  ^^Of  things  ;*"  the  question  returns,  *'0f 
what  things  P  If  it  be  answered,  ^'  Of  the  seyeral  indiyiduals  of 
sense,  the  yarious  particular  beings  which  exist  around  us:""  to  this, 
it  is  replied,  may  be  raised  certain  doubts.  In  the  first  place, 
eyery  word  will  be  in  fact  a  proper  name.  Now  if  all  words  are 
proper  names,  how  came  lexicoffraphers,  whose  express  business 
IS  to  explain  words,  either  wholly  to  omit  proper  names,  or,  at 
least,  to  explain  them,  not  from  their  own  art,  but  fit>m  history! 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  then,  in  strictness,  no 
word  can  belong  to  more  than  one  indiyidual.  But  if  so,  then, 
as  indiyiduals  are  infinite,  to  make  a  perfect  language,  wiHrds 
must  be  infinite  also.  But  if  infinite,  then  incomprehensible, 
and  neyer  to  be  attained  by  the  wisest  men ;  whose  labours  in 
language  upon  this  hypothesis  would  be  as  idle  as  that  study  of 
infinite  written  symbols,  which  missionaries  (if  they  may  be 
creditefl)  attribute  to  the  Chinese. 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  or  (which  is  the  same) 
the  symbols  of  indiyiduals  ;  it  will  follow,  as  indiyiduals  are  not 
only  infinite,  but  oyer  passing,  that  the  language  of  those  who 
liyed  ages  ago  will  be  as  unknown  now  as  the  yery  yoices  of  the 
speakers.  Nay,  the  language  of  eyery  proyince,  of  eyery  town, 
of  eyery  cottage,  must  be  eyerywhere  different  and  eyerywhere 
changing,  since  such  is  the  nature  of  indiyiduals  which  it  follows. 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  the  symbols  of  indivi- 
duals, it  will  follow  that  in  language  there  can  be  no  general 
proposition,  because  upon  the  hypothesis  all  terms  are  parti- 
cular ;  nor  anyafiirmatiye  proposition,  because  no  one  indiyidual 
in  nature  is  another.  It  remains,  there  can  be  no  propositions 
but  particular  negatiyes.    But  if  so,  then  is  language  incapable 

<i  See  before,  pu  32. 
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general  affirmative  truths ;  if  8o»  then  of  com- 
manieating  demonstration ;  **  if  so,  then  of  communicating  sciences, 
which  are  so  many  systems  of  demonstrations ;  if  so,  then  of 
eommunicating  arts,  which  are  the  theorems  of  science  applied 
practically ;  if  so,  we  shall  be  little  better  for  it  either  in  specu- 
lation or  m  practice.*  And  so  much  for  this  hypothesis ;  let  us 
now  try  another. 

If  words  are  not  the  symbols  of  external  particulars,  it  follows, 
of  course,  they  must  be  the  symbols  of  our  ideas ;  for  this  is 
evident,  if  they  are  not  symbols  of  things  without,  they  can 
only  be  symbols  of  something  within. 

Here  then  the  question  recurs,  if  symbols  of  ideas,  then  of  what 
ideas!  Of  sensible  ideas.  Be  it  so,  and  what  follows !  Every 
thing,  in  tact^  which  has  followed  already  from  the  supposition  of 
their  being  the  symbols  of  external  particulars ;  and  that  from 
this  plain  and  obvious  reason,  because  the  several  ideas  which 
particulars  imprint,  must  needs  be  as  infinite  and  mutable  as 
they  are  themselves. 

I^  then,  words  are  neither  the  symbols  of  external  particulars, 
nor  yet  of  particular  ideas,  they  can  be  symbols  of  nothing  else, 
except  of  general  ideas,  because  nothing  else,  except  these, 
remains.  And  what  do  we  mean  by  general  ideas!  We  mean 
such  as  are  common  to  many  individuals ;  not  only  to  individuals 
which  exist  now,  but  which  existed  in  ages  past,  and  will  exist 
in  ages  future ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  ideas  belonging  to  the 
words  many  Uon^  cedar.  Admit  it,  and  what  follows!  It 
follows,  that  if  words  are  the  symbols  of  such  general  ideas, 
lexicographers  may  find  employ,  though  they  meddle  not  with 
prraer  names. 

It  follows,  that  one  word  may  be  not  homonymously,  but 
truly  and  essentially  common  to  many  particulars,  past,  present, 
and  future;  so  that  however  these  particulars  may  be  infinite 
and  ever  fleeting,  yet  language,  notwithstanding,  may  be  definite 
and  steady.  But  if  so,  then  attainable  even  by  ordinary  capar 
cities,  without  danger  of  incurring  the  Chinese  absurdity/ 

Again,  it  follows  that  the  language  of  those  who  lived  ages 
ago,  as  far  as  it  stands  for  the  same  general  ideas,  may  be  as 
intelligible  now  as  it  was  then.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
same  language  being  accommodated  to  distant  regions,  and  even 
to  distant  nations,  amidst  all  the  variety  of  ever  new  and  ever 
changing  objects. 

Again,  it  follows  that  language  may  be  expressive  of  general 
tmUis;  and  if  so,  then  of  demonstration,  and  sdences,  and  arts; 
and  if  so,  become  subservient  to  purposes  of  every  kind." 

'  See  p.  94,  and  note  g.  finnatlTe.    So  tnie  are  those  ▼ertee,  how- 

*  The  whole  of  Euclid  (whose  elements  ever  bazhorous  as  to  their  style, 
may  he  called  the  basis  of  mathematical        SyUogizari  non  ett  ecc  parHcHlart\ 
icienee)  is  founded  upon  general  terms  and        Nevs  mgativisy  rede  condmlere  st  vie, 
genend  propodtions,  most  of  whidi  are  af-        '  See  p.  214.  "  See  before,  note  s. 
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Now  if  it  be  trne  '^  that  none  of  these*  things  could  be  asserted 
of  language,  were  not  words  the  symbols  of  general  ideas ;  and 
it  be  further  true  that  these  things  may  be  all  undeniably 
asserted  of  language  ;^  it  will  follow,  (and  that  necessarily,)  that 
words  are  the  symbols  of  general  ideas. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  eren  here  may  be  an  objection.  It  may  be 
urged,  if  words  are  the  symbols  of  general  ideas,  language  may 
answer  well  enough  the  purpose  of  philosophers  who  reason 
about  general  and  abstract  subjects ;  but  what  becomes  of  the 
business  of  ordinary  life  ?  Life,  we  know,  is  merged  in  a  multi- 
tude of  particulars,  where  an  explanation  by  language  is  as 
requisite  as  in  the  highest  theorems.  The  vulgar,  indeed,  want 
it  to  no  other  end.  How  then  can  this  end  in  any  respect  be 
answered,  if  language  be  expressive  of  nothing  Airther  than 
general  ideas  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  arts  surely  respect  the 
business  of  ordinary  life ;  vet  so  far  are  general  terms  from  being 
an  obstacle  here,  that  without  them  no  art  can  be  rationally 
explained.  How,  for  instance,  should  the  measuring  artist 
ascertain  to  the  reapers  the  price  of  their  labours,  had  not  be 
first,  through  general  terms,  learned  those  general  theorems  that 
respect  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  mensuration  ? 

But  suppose  this  not  to  satisfy  a  persevering  objector ;  sup- 
pose him  to  insist,  that,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  there  were  * 
still  a  multitude  of  occasions  for  minute  particularizing,  of  which 
it  was  not  possible  for  mere  generals  to  be  susceptible ;  suppose, 
I  say,  such  an  objection,  what  should  we  answer!  That  the 
objection  was  just ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  and 
completion  of  language,  that  it  should  be  expressive  of  par- 
ticulars as  well  as  of  generals.  We  must  however  add,  that  its 
general  terms  are  by  far  its  most  excellent  and  essential  part, 
since  from  these  it  derives  ''  that  comprehensive  universality, 
that  jast  proportion  of  precision  and  permanence,  without  which 
it  could  not  possibly  be  either  learned  or  understood,  or  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  reasoning  and  science  f '  that  particular  terms 
have  their  utility  and  end,  and  that  therefore  care  too  has  been 
taken  for  a  supply  of  these. 

One  method  of  expressing  particulars  is  that  of  proper  names. 
This  is  the  least  artificial,  because  proper  names  being  in  every 
district  arbitrarily  applied,  may  be  unknown  to  those  who  know 
the  language  perfectly  well,  and  can  hardly  therefore  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  parts  of  it.  The  other,  and  more 
artificial  method,  is  that  of  definitives  or  articles,*  whether  we 
assume  the  pronominal,  or  those  more  strictly  so  called.  And 
here  we  cannot  enough  admire  the  exquisite  art  of  language, 
which,  without  wandering  into  infinitude,  contrives  how  to 
denote  things  infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  which,  by 

»  See  before,  p.  137,  8,  and  184,  A. 
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the  small  tribe  of  definitives  properly  applied  to  general  terms, 
knows  how  to  employ  these  last,  though  in  number  finite,  to  the 
accurate  expression  of  infinite  particulars. 
To  explain  what  has  been  said  by  a  single  example.     Let  the 

Seneral  term  be  man.  I  have  occasion  to  apply  this  term  to  the 
enoting  of  some  particular.  Let  it  be  required  to  express  this 
particular,  as  unknown,  I  say  a  man ;  kno\iii,  I  say  the  man ; 
indefinite,  any  man ;  definite,  a  certain  man  ;  present  and  near, 
this  man;  present  and  distant,  that  man;  like  to  some  other, 
stich  a  man ;  an  indefinite  multitude,  many  men ;  a  definite 
multitude,  a  thousand  men;  the  ones  of  a  multitude,  taken 
throughout,  every  man ;  the  same  ones,  taken  with  distinction, 
each  man;  taken  in  order,  first  man,  second  man,  &c«;  the 
whole  multitude  of  particulars  taken  collectively,  aU  men ;  the 
negation  of  this  multitude,  no  man.  But  of  this  we  have 
spoken  already,  when  we  inquired  concerning  definitives. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  words  are  the  symbols  of  ideas  both 
general  and  particular ;  yet  of  the  general,  primarily,  essentially, 
and  immediately ;  of  the  particular,  only  secondarily,  accident- 
ally,  and  mediately. 

Should  it  be  asked,  ^'  Why  has  language  this  double  capacity  T 
May  we  not  ask,  by  way  of  return.  Is  it  not  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
commerce,  or  intercourse  of  our  ideas  ?  Should  it  not  therefore 
be  framed  so  as  to  express  the  whole  of  our  perception  ?  Now 
ean  we  call  that  perception  entire  and  whole,  which  implies 
either  intellection  without  sensation,  or  sensation  without  intel- 
lection !  If  not,  how  should  language  explain  the  whole  of  our 
perception,  had  it  not  words  to  express  the  objects  proper  to 
each  of  the  two  faculties  ? 

To  coDclude :  as  in  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  lan- 
guage with  a  view  to  its  matter,  so  here  we  have  considered  it 
with  a  view  to  its  form.  Its  matter  is  recognised,  when  it  is 
considered  as  a  voice ;  its  form,  as  it  is  significant  of  our  several 
ideas;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  defined,  "A  system  of 
articulate  voices,  the  symbols  of  our  ideas,  but  of  those  princi- 
pally which  are  general  or  universal.'^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  GENERAL  OR  UNIVERSAL  IDEAS. 

Much  having  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  about  general  or 
universal  ideas,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  inquire,  by  what 
process  we  come  to  perceive  them,  and  what  kind  of  beings  they 
are ;  mnce  the  generality  of  men  think  so  meanly  of  their  ex- 
istence, that  they  are  commonly  considered  as  little  better  than 
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shadows.  These  sentiments  are  not  unusual,  even  with  the  phi- 
losopher, now-a-days,  and  that  from  causes  much  the  same  with 
those  which  influence  the  vulgar. 

The  vulgar,  merged  in  sense  from  their  earliest  infancy,  and 
never  once  dreaming  any  thing  to  be  worthy  of  pursuit,  but 
what  either  pampers  their  appetite,  or  fills  their  purse,  imagine 
nothing  to  be  real,  but  what  may  be  tasted  or  touched.  The 
philosopher,  as  to  these  matters  being  of  much  the  same  opinion, 
m  philosophy  looks  no  higher  than  to  experimental  amusements, 
deeming  nothing  demonstration,  if  it  be  not  made  ocular.  Thus, 
instead  of  ascending  from  sense  to  intellect,  (the  natural  progress 
of  all  true  learning,)  he  hurries,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  midst 
of  sense,  where  he  wanders  at  random  without  any  end,  and 
is  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  infinite  particulars.  Hence,  then,  the 
reason  why  the  sublimer  parts  of  science,  the  studies  of  mind, 
intellection,  and  intelligent  nrinciples,  are  in  a  manner  neglected; 
and,  as  if  the  criterion  of  ah  truth  were  an  alembic  or  an  air- 
pump,  what  cannot  be  proved  by  experiment  is  deemed  no  better 
than  mere  hypothesis. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  amid  the  prevalence 
of  such  notions,  that  there  should  still  remain  two  sciences  in 
fashion,  and  these  having  their  certainty  of  all  the  least  contro- 
verted, which  are  not  in  the  minutest  article  depending  upon 
experiment :  by  these  I  mean  arithmetic  and  geometry.^  Bat 
to  come  to  our  subject  concerning  general  ideas. 

Man^s  first  perceptions  are  those  of  the  senses,  inasmuch  as 
they  commence  from  his  earliest  infancy.  These  perceptions,  if 
not  infinite,  are  at  least  indefinite,  and  more  fleeting  and  transient 
than  the  very  objects  which  they  exhibit,  because  they  not  only 

y  The  many  noble  theorems  (bo  Ufiefol  his  name  for  the  more  honourable  one  of 
in  life,  and  so  admirable  in  themselyes)  artist,  when  to  his  experience  he  adds  sci- 
with  which  these  two  sciences  so  eminently  ence,  and  is  thence  enabled  to  tell  us,  not 
abound,  arise  originally  from  princii^es  the  only  what  is  to  be  done,  but  why  it  is  te 
most  obyious  imaginable ;  principles  so  little  be  done ;  for  art  is  a  oompoaite  of  ezperisDOB 
wanting  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of  experi-  and  science,  experience  proyiding  it  ma- 
ment,  that  they  are  self-evident  to  every  one  terials,  and  science  giving  them  a  form, 
possessed  of  common  sense.  I  would  not  In  the  mean  time,  while  experiment  is 
be  understood  in  what  I  have  here  said,  or  thus  necessary  to  all  practical  wisdom ;  with 
may  have  said  elsewhere,  to  undervalue  ex-  respect  to  pure  and  speculative  science  (as 
periment,  whose  importance  and  utility  I  we  have  hinted  already)  it  has  not  the  least 
freely  acknowledge  in  the  many  curious  to  do.  For  who  ever  heard  of  Iqgic,  or 
nostrums  and  choice  receipts  with  which  geometry,  or  arithmetic  being  proved  ex- 
it has  enriched  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  perimentally  ?  It  is,  indeed,  by  the  appiica- 
Nay,  I  go  further :  I  hold  all  justifiable  prac-  tion  of  these  that  experiments  are  rendered 
tioe  in  every  kind  of  subject  to  be  founded  useful ;  that  they  are  assnmed  into  philoso- 
in  experience,  which  is  no  more  than  the  phy,  and  in  some  degree  made  a  part  of  it, 
result  of  many  repeated  experiments.  But  being  otherwise  nothmg  better  than  puerile 
I  must  add,  withid,  that  the  man  who  acts  amusements.  But  that  these  sciences  them- 
firom  experience  alone,  though  he  act  ever  selves  should  depend  upon  the  subjects  oa 
«o  well,  is  but  an  empiric  or  quack,  and  which  they  work,  is,  as  if  the  marble  were 
that  not  only  in  medicine,  but  in  every  to  feshion  the  chisel,  and  not  the  chisel  the 
other  subject.  It  is  then  only  that  we  marble, 
recognise  art,  and  that  the  empiric  quits 
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depend  upon  the  existence  of  thoee  objects,  bnt  because  they 
cannot  subsist  without  their  imnaediate  presence.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  is,  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  of  either  past  or  future, 
and  consequently,  had  the  soul  no  other  Acuities  than  the  senses, 
it  ncTer  could  acquire  the  least  idea  of  time/ 

But,  happily  for  us,  we  are  not  deserted  here.  We  have,  in 
the  first  place,  a  faculty  called  imagination  or  fancy,  which 
howeyer  as  to  its  energies  it  may  be  subsequent  to  sense,  yet  is 
truly  prior  to  it,  both  in  dignity  and  use :  this  it  is  which  retains 
the  fleeting  forms  of  things,  when  things  themselves  are  gone, 
and  all  sensation  at  an  end. 

That  tbis  faculty,  however  connected  with  sense,  is  still  per- 
fectly different,  may  be  seen  from  hence :  we  have  an  imagmar 
tion  of  thin^  that  are  gone  and  extinct,  but  no  such  things  can 
be  made  objects  of  sensation ;  we  have  an  easy  command  over 
the  objects  of  our  imagination,  and  can  call  them  forth  in  almost 
what  manner  we  please,  but  our  sensations  are  necessary,  when 
their  objects  are  present,  nor  can  we  control  them  but  by  re- 
moving either  the  objects  or  ourselves.* 

As  the  wax  would  not  be  adequate  to  its  business  of  signature, 
had  it  not  a  power  to  retain,  as  well  as  to  receive ;  the  same 
holds  of  the  soul,  with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense 
is  its  receptive  power,  imagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense 
without  imagination,  it  would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water; 
where  though  all  impressions  may  be  instantly  made,  yet  as 
soon  as  made  they  are  as  instantly  lost. 

Thus,  then,  from  a  view  of  the  two  powers  taken  together, 
we  may  call  sense  (if  we  please)  a  kind  of  transient  imagina- 
tion ;  and  imagination,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  permanent 
sense.*" 

*  See  before^  p.  1 47.    See  alao  p.  149,    habitation,  thenee  of  woods,  thenee  «f  tim- 
note*.  ber,  thence  of  ehipi,  tea-fights,  admiiali, 

*  Besides  the  distingnishhig  of  sensation    &c 

firem  imagination,  there  are  two  other  fiicnl-  If  the  distinction  between  memoij  and 

ties  of  the  soul,  which,  from  their  nearer  fimcy  be  not  sniBdenily  understood,  it  may 

•llta«#iftj  oQght  carefully  to  be  distinguished  be  illustrated  by  being  compared  to  the 

from  it,  and  these  are  /o^m^  and  Ayn^unp^tf  ,  Tiew  of  a  portrait    When  we  contemplate 

« memory**  and  ** recollection.**  a  portrait  without  thinking  of  whom  it  is 

When  we  Tiew  some  relict  of  senntion  the  portrait,  such  contemplation  is  analogous 

reposed  within  ua,  without  thinking  of  its  to  &ncy ;  when  we  view  it  with  leferenee 

lise,  or  reforing  it  to  any  sensible  object,  to  the  original,  whom  it  represents,  such 

this  is  fimcy  or  imagination.  contemplation  is  analogous  to  memory. 

When  we  Yiew  some  such  relict,  and  refer  We  may  go  further:  imagination  or  fimcy 
it,  witiial,  to  that  sensible  object  which  in  may  exhibit  (alter  a  manner)  eren  things 
time  past  was  its  cause  and  original,  this  is  that  are  to  come.  It  is  here  that  hope  and 
awmory.  fear  paint  all  their  pkaaant  and  all  their  pain- 
Lastly,  the  road  which  leads  to  memory  frd  pustures  of  futurity  ;  but  memory  is  oon- 
throngh  tf  series  of  ideas,  howeyer  connected,  fined  in  the  strictest  manner  to  the  past 
whether  rationally  or  casually,  this  is  re-  What  we  haye  said  may  suffice  for  our 
collection.  I  have  added  casually,  as  well  present  purpose.  He  that  would  leam  more 
as  lationany,  because  a  casual  connection  may  consult  Aristot  do  Anima,  L  iii.  c  8, 4* 
is  oi^  soffident  Thus,  from  seeing  a  and  his  treatise  De  Mem.  et  Reminisc 
gannent  I  think  of  its  owner,  thenee  of  his  ^  Ti  rohw  4&r)y  ^  ^wrwrla  99^  fty 
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Now  as  our  feet  in  vain  venture  to  walk  upon  the  river,  till 
the  frost  bind  the  current,  and  harden  the  yielding  Burtace ;  so 
does  the  soul  in  vain  seek  to  exert  its  higher  powers,  the  powers, 
I  mean,  of  reason  and  intellect,  till  imagination  first  fix  the 
fluency  of  sense,  and  thus  provide  a  proper  basis  for  the  support 
of  its  higher  energies. 

After  this  manner,  in  the  admirable  economy  of  the  whole, 
are  natures  subordinate  made  subservient  to  the  higher.  Were 
there  no  things  external,  the  senses  could  not  operate ;  were 
there  no  sensations,  the  imagination  could  not  operate ;  and 
were  there  no  imagination,  there  could  be  neither  reasoning  nor 
intellection,  such  at  least  as  they  are  found  in  man,  where  they 
have  their  intensions  and  remissions  in  alternate  succession,  and 
are  at  first  nothing  better  than  a  mere  capacity  or  power; 
Whether  every  intellect  begins  thus,  may  be  perhaps  a  ques- 
tion ;  especially  if  there  be  any  one  of  a  nature  more  divine,  to 
which  ^^  intension  and  remission  and  mere  capacity  are  un- 
known.'"*'    But  not  to  digress. 

yywpio'cu/Mtr  8ci  youy  h  ^/uy  kwh  r&y  God  (as  fiir  at  we  can  conjecture  upon  m 

iv9pytwy  r&v  xepl  r&  cd<rOfrr^  oToy  •Hnrroy  transcendent  a  subject)  is  not  ov\y  complete 

(lege  rinroy)  rtyh  icai  awaCctypd^/xa  iy  r^  throughout  eternity,  but  complete  in  every 

v/Mrry  cdar$7irripl<i^  iyKoriUittfifid  rt  riis  instant,  and  is  for  that  reason  immutable 

iwh  rod  aloBirrov  yiyofi^yris  jca^<rc«s,  h  and  superior  to  all  motion, 
jcol  fii^K^Ti  rod  aicOrfTov  'Kap6yTos^  {rKoix4y^i         It  is  to  this  distinction  that  Aristotle 

r\  Kol  <r6(rrai^  hy  &nr€p  clircfiM  ris  airrov,  alludes,  when  he  tells  us,  Ov  yiip  fUvoy 

%  Kol  rris  /af4i/iris  iifuv  c»(6iJLWoy  oArtoy  Kiv^ati&s  iariy  hfipyuot  hXXh,  teal  iucont 

ylytreu'  rh  rotouroy  iyKardKtififxaf  ical  rhy  etas'  koI  ifioy^  ftaWoy  iy  liptfjdf  iorlyt 

roiovToy  Snrxep  riicoy^  ^ayrturlay  KoKowny.  ^  iy  Kivtitfti'  fitrafioXii  9i  wdyrcgy  yKintb^ 

**Now,  what  hxicj  or  imagination  is,  we  KoriLrhyironfT^y^iilitiroyTipiayrufd'&irrtp 

may  explain  as  follows:  we  may  conceive  yhp  Mpenros  ^hftrrdfioKos  6  ironip^f,  wu 

to  be  formed  within  us,  from  the  operations  i}  ip/nris  ^  Utofihmi   ftcro/SoX^s'   oi  yi^ 

of  our  senses  about  sensible  subjects,  some  airX^,  olV  irttue^is :  *^  For  there  is  not  only 

impression  (as  it  were)  or  picture  in  our  an  energy  of  motion,  but  of  immobility ; 

original  sensoriam,  being  a  relict  of  that  and  pleasure  or  felicity  exists  rather  in  rest 

motion  caused  within  us  by  the  external  than  in  motion  ;  change  of  all  things  being 

object ;  a  relict,  which,  when  the  external  sweet  (according  to  the  poet)  from  a  prin' 

object  is  no  longer  present,  remains,  and  is  ciple  of  pravity  in  those  who  believe  so. 

still  preserved,  being  as  it  were  its  image,  For  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bad  man  is 

and  which,  by  being  thus  preserved,  be-  one  fickle  and  changeable,  so  is  that  nature 

comes  the  cause  of  our  having  memory,  bad  that  requireth  variety,  inasmuch  as  snch 

Now  such  a  sort  of  relict  and  (as  it  were)  nature  is  neither  simple  nor  even.^    Eth. 

impression,  they  call  fancy  or  imagination.**  Nicom.  viL  14.  and  Ethic.  Eudem.  vL  sab. 

Alex.  Aphrod.  de  Anima,  p.  1S5.  B.  edit.  fin. 

Aid.  It  is  to  this  unalterable  nature  of  the 

"  See  p.  164,  note  or.  The  life,  energy,  or  Deity  that  Boethius  refers,  when  he  says,  in 

manner  of  man*s  existence,  is  not  a  little  dif-  those  elegant  verses, 

ferent  from  that  of  the  Deity.     The  life  of  Temfm$  ab  Mw 

man  has  its  essence  in  motion.   This  is  not        Ire  jubea  stabUisque  manena  d€U  oMtta 
only  true  with  respect  to  that  lower  and  sub-  moverL 

ordinate  life,  which  he  shares  in  common  From  this  single  principle  of  immobility 

with  vegetables,  and  which  can  no  longer  may  be  derived  some  of  the  noblest  of  the 

subsist  than  while  the  fluids  circulate,  but  divine  attributes ;  such  as  that  of  impaf 

it  is  likewise  true  in  that  life  which  is  pe-  sive,  incorruptible,  incorporeal*  &c.    Vide 

culiar  to  him  as  man.    Objects  from  with-  Aristot  Physic  viii.   Metaphya.  xiv.  c  6, 7. 

out  first  move  our  fiunilties,  and  thence  we  9, 10.  edit.  Du  VaL   See  also  p.  1 1,  note  j^» 

mov^  of  ourselves  either  to  practice  or  con-  also  p.  65,noteA,  where  the  verses  of  Boethinft 

templation.    But  the  life  or  existence  of  are  quoted  at  length. 
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It  18  theu  OD  these  permanent  phantasms  that  the  human 
mind  first  works,  and  by  an  energy  as  spontaneous  and  familiar 
to  its  nature,  as  the  seeing  of  colour  is  familiar  to  the  eye,  it 
discerns  at  once  what  in  many  is  one ;  what  in  things  dissimilar 
and  different  is  similar  and  the  same.^    By  this  it  comes  to 

It  moat  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  mdmdnali ;  one  proposition  in  many 
thoiDgh  we  are  not  gods,  yet  as  rational  general  ideas ;  one  syllogism  in  many  pro- 
beings  we  haye  within  us  something  divine,  positions  ;  till  at  length,  by  properly  re* 
and  that  the  more  we  can  become  superior  peating  and  connecting  syllogism  with 
to  oor  mutable,  variable,  and  irrational  part,  syllogism,  it  ascend  into  those  bright  and 
and  place  our  wel&re  in  that  good  which  steady  regions  of  science, 
is  immutable,  permanent,  and  rational,  the  Qttas  neque  concutiunt  venii^  neque  nubila 
h^her  we  shall  advance  in  real  happiness  ntmbis 

and  wisdom.    This  is  (as  an  ancient  writer  Adgpergunt,  &c.                            Lncr. 

says)  6/ioi9»ffis  r^  0c»  jrctr^  rh  9warhv^  Even  negative  truths  and  negative  con- 

''the  becoming  like  to  God,  as  fiur  as  in  our  elusions  cannot  subsist,  but  by  bringing 

power.**    Talis  fi^  yhp  $€ois  vas  6  0los  terms  and  propositions  together,  so  necessary 

fuueiptof    Tois    8*    iurdp^wois,    i<l>*    taov  is  this  uniting  power  to  every  species  of 

^luAmfjJiTi  T^TTOia^njf  iytpyttos  hripx^i :  knowledge.     See  pages  117  and  189. 

*^For  to  the  gods  (as  says  another  ancient)  He  that  would  better  comprehend  the 

the  whole  of  life  is  one  continued  happi-  distinction    between   sensitive  perception, 

ness  ;  but  to  men,  it  is  so  &r  happy,  as  it  and  intellective,  may  observe  that  when  a 

rises  to  the  resemblance  of  so  divine  an  truth  is  spoken,  it  is  heard  by  our  ears,  and 

energy.**      See   Plat  in  Theietet  Arist  understood  by  our  minds.     That  these  two 

Eth.  X.  8.  acts  are  different,  is  plain,  from  the  example 

^  This  connective  act  of  the  soul,  by  of  such,  as  hear  the  sounds,  without  know- 

which  it  views  one  in  many,  is  perhaps  one  ing  the  language.     But  to  shew  their  dif- 

of  the  principal  acts  of  its  most  excellent  ference  still  stronger,  let  us  suppose  th^n 

part.     It  is  Uiis  removes  that  impenetrable  to  concur  in  the  same  man,  who  shall  both 

mist,  which  renders  objects  of  intelligence  hear  and  understand  the  truth  proposed, 

invisible  to  lower  fisM^ulties.    Were  it  not  Let  the  truth  be,  for  example,  the  angles 

&r  this,  even  the  sensible  world  (with  the  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 

help  of  all  our  sensations)  would  appear  as  That  this  is  one  truth,  and  not  two  or  many 

unconnected  as  the  words  of  an  index.     It  truths,  I  believe  none  will  deny.     Let  me 

is  certainly  not  the  figure  alone,  nor  the  ask,  then,  in  what  manner  does  this  truth 

touch    alone,  nor  the  odour   alone,  that  become  perceptible  (if  at  all)  to  sensation  ? 

make*  the  rose,  but  it  is  made  up  of  all  The  answer  is  obvious ;  it  is  by  successive 

these,  and  other  attributes  united  ;  not  an  portions  of  little  and  little  at  a  time.  When 

unknown  constitution  of  insensible  parts,  the  first  word  is  present,  all  the  subsequent 

but  a  known  constitution  of  sensible  parts,  are  absent ;  when  the  last  word  is  present, 

mless  we  choose  to  extirpate  the  possibility  all  the  previous  are  absent ;  when  any  of 

of  natoral  knowledge.  the  middle  words  are  present,  then  are 

What  then  perceives  this  constitution  or  there  some  absent,  as  well  of  one  sort  as 

union  ?    Can  it  be  any  of  the  senses  ?    No  the  other.     No  more  exists  at  once  than  a 

one  of  these,  we  know,  can  pass  ^e  limits  single  svllable,  and  the  remainder  as  much 

of  ita  own  im>vince.    Were  the  smell  to  is  not,  (to  sensation  at  least,)  as  though  it 

perceive   the  union  of  the  odour  and  the  never  had  been,  or  never  was  to  be.    And 

figure,  it  would  not  only  be  smell,  but  it  so  much  for  the  perception  of  sense,  than 

would  be  sight  also.     It  is  the  same  in  other  which  we  see  nothing  can  be  more  dissipated, 

instances.     We  must  necessarily  therefore  fleeting,  and  detacheid.    And  is  that  of  the 

recur  to  some  higher  collective  power,  to  mind  similar?  Admit  it,  and  what  follows  P 

Sive  us  a  prospect  of  nature,  even  in  th^se  It  follows,  ^at  one  mind  would  no  more 

er  subordinate  wholes,  much  more  in  that  recognise  one  truth,  by  recognising  its  terms 

eomprehensive  whole,  whose  sympathy  is  successively  and  apart,  than  many  distant 

univenal,  and  of  which  these  smaller  wholes  minds  would  recognise  it,  were  it  distri- 

are  all  no  more  than  parts.  buted  among  them,  a  different  part  to  each. 

But  nowhere  is  this  collecting,  and  (if  I  The  case  is,  every  truth  is  one,  though  its 

may  be  allowed  the  expression)  this  unifying  terms  are  many.    It  is  in  no  respect  true 

power  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  sub-  by  parts  at  a  time,  but  it  is  true  of  necessity 

jects  of   pure  truth.    By  virtue  of  this  at  once  and  in  an  instant    What  powers 

power,  the  mind  views  one  general  idea  in  therefore  recognise  this  oneness,  or  unity? 
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behold  a  kind  of  snperior  objects ;  a  new  race  of  perceptiong, 

more  comprehenriTe  than  those  of  sense ;  a  race  of  perceptions^ 
each  one  of  which  may  be  fonnd  entire  and  whole  in  the  separate 
individnals  of  an  infinite  and  fleeting  mnltitude,  without  de- 
parting from  the  nnity  and  permanence  of  its  own  nature. 

When  eren  does  it  raide,  or  wlutt  makes  from  body  erery  possible  saboirdhiafe  nedr 

it?  Shi^  we  answer,  with  the  Stagirite,  dent,  and  leaving  it  nothing  but  iu  triple 

rh  M  tp  woiofir  TovTo  6  wovs  titmarow.    If  extension  of  length,  breadth,  and  thicknesi^ 

tins  be  allowed,  it  shonld  seem,  where  (of  which  were  it  to  be  dej^Ted,  it  woold 

sensation  and  intellection  appear  to  concnr,  be  body  no  longer,)  we  arriTe  at  that  pore 

that  sensation  was  of  many,  inteDeetion  and  nnmized  magnitode,  the  contemplation 

was  of  one ;  that  sensation  was  temporsry,  of  whose  properties  makes  the  sdenoe  of 

divisible,  and  soocessiTe;  inteUection,  in-  geometry, 
stantaneons,  indivisible,  and  at  once.  By  the  same  anal3r1acal  or  sepante  power, 

If  we  consider  the  radii  of  a  cirde,  we  we  investiflate  definitions  of  afl  kinds,  eadi 

ahall  find  at  the  circmnlierence  that  they  are  one  of  which  is  a  developed  word,  as  the 

many ;  at  the  centre  that  they  are  one.  same  word  is  an  invdoped  definition. 
Let  ns  then  suppose  sense  and  mind  to  view        To  condiide:  in  composition  and  division 

the  same  radii,  only  let  sense  view  them  at  consists  the  whole  of  science ;  composition 

the  ciicomferenee,  mind  at  the  centre ;  and  making  affirmative  tmth,  and  shewing  us 

hence  we  may  conceive,  how  these  powers  things  onder  their  similarities  and  identi- 

differ,  even  where  they  jointly  appear  to  ties ;  division  making  negative  tnith,  and 

operate  in  peron>tion  of  the  same  object  presenting  them  to  ns  under  their  dissimi- 

There  is  another  act  of  the  mind,  toe  very  larities  and  diversities, 
reverse  of  that  here  mentioned ;  an  act,  by        And  here,  by  the  way,  there  ocenrs  a 

which  it  perceives  not  one  in  many,  but  question.     If  all  wisdom  be  science,  and  it 

many  in  one.    This  is  that  mental  separar  be  the  buriness  of  science  as  well  to  com" 

tion,  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  pound  as  to  separate,  may  we  not  say  that 

in  the  fint  chapter  of  this  book ;  that  those  philosophen  took  half  of  wisdom  fox 

resolution  or  analysis  which  enables  us  to  the  whole,  who  distinguished  it  from  wit, 

investigate  the  causes,  and  principles,  and  as  if  wisdom  only  separated,  and  vrit  only 

elements  of  things.    It  is  by  virtue  of  this,  brought  together?   Yet  so  held  thephilo- 

that  we  are  enabled  to  abstract  any  parti-  sopher  of  Ma]msbury,and  the  author  of  the 

enlar  attribute,  and  make  it  by  itself  the  Eany  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
subject  of  philoBophical  contemplation.  Were        Philoponus,  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato 

It  not  lor  this,  it  would  be  difficult  for  par-  and  Pyuiagoras,  seems  to  have  iu  excelled 

ticular  sciences  to  exist ;  because  otherwise  these  modems  in  his  account  of  wisdom  <v 

they  would  be  as  much  blended,  as  the  philosophy,  and  its  attributes,  or  essential 

several  attributes  of  sensible   substances,  characters.    "iSior  ykp  ^t\Mro^(as  rh  if 

How,  for  example,  could  there  be  such  a  roa  •KoXXots  ^ovai  Itta^opiu^  9%7^ai  tiff 

science  as  optics,  were  we  necessitated  to  KotPrnpUuf^  iral  rh  iw  rots  toXXoiS  IVouff'i 

contemplate  colour  concreted  with  figure,  icoamifiaif  ScZ^eu  riwi  ^wpipowar  ov  y^ 

two  attributes  which  the  eye  can  never  ^vax^p^s  rh  dc<(iu  ^nn^j  (lege  ^^^rrns) 

view,  but  associated  ?    I  mention  not  a  koI  wtpurr^pas  koivMom  (vom  yip  irpev- 

multitude  of  other  sensible  qualities,  some  irror),  &XA*  06  (lege  5rov)  rh  9id^»ofiof 

of  which  still  present  themselves,  whenever  ro6rwy  clreir'  Mh  Kwbs  icai  fwwov  9ui^ 

we  look  on  any  coloured  body.  p^,  &XXik  ri  Koufhr  lx<^vo'<y:  **  It  is  the 

Those  two  noble  sciences,  arithmetic  and  proper  business  of  philosophy  to  shew  in 

geometry,  would  have  no  basis  to  stand  on,  many  things,  which  have  difference,  what 

Were  it  not  for  this  separative  power.  They  is  their  common  character ;  and  in  many 

are  both  conversant  about  quantity ;  geo-  things,  which  have  a  common  diancter, 

metry  about  continuous  quantity,  arithmetic  through  what  it  is  they  difiier.   It  is  indeed 

about  discrete.     Extension  is  essential  to  no  d^cult  matter  to  shew  the  common 

continuous  quantity ;  monads,  or  units,  to  character  of  a  wood-pigeon  and  a  dove,  (for 

discrete.     By  separating  from  the  infinite  this  is  evident  to  every  one,)  but  rather  to 

individuals,  with  which  we  are  suirounded,  tell  where  lies  the  difference ;  nor  to  teU 

those  infinite  accidents,  by  which  they  are  the  difference  between  a  dog  and  a  horse, 

all  diversified,  we  leave  nothing  but  those  but  rather  to  shew  what  they  possess  in 

simple  and  perfectly  similar  units,  which  common.**  Philop.  Com.  MS.  in  Nicomach* 

being  combined  make  number,  and  are  the  Arithm. 
subject  of  arithmetic.  Again,  by  separating 
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And  thus  we  see  the  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  general 
ideas ;  for  the  perceptions  here  mentioned  are,  in  faA^i^  no  other. 
In  these,  too,  we  perceive  the  objects  of  science  and  real  know- 
ledge, which  can  by  no  means  be,  but  of  that  which  is  general^ 
aDcT  definite,  and  fixed.*    Here,  too,  even  individuals,  however 

*  The  Tety  etymologies  of  tlie  words  qmeu:  node  et  nomen,  toin  apod  OnBoos^ 

hnsrlitai^  sciwifa,  and  **  imderstandiDg,**  turn  etiam  nostnun.  UJapii  rh  M  UmffBtUy 

muj  ierre  in  some  degree  to  shew  the  nft-  ^urr^^iy.    Sistitiir  enim  mentis  agitatio, 

toze  ef  tiieae  fiicnlties,  as  well  as  of  those  et  fit  species  in  animo.    Sic  Latinam  ad- 

beings^  their  true  and  proper  objects*  *E»-  mUa^  5r<  7(!nr«i  axiavt  rw  6rrof.    Nam 

erilynf  iw^fuurrtUt  Si^  to  M,  tfriav  kxCl  Latini,  quod  nomen  entis  simplex  ah  Qsa 

tpow  r«r  vpcryjudtrwr  Ityciy  ^/ub,  t^s  &o>  abjeoerunt  atqne  repndianmt,  omnibus  ao- 

pttrrlas    ml    furoiSoX^T  tSp  M  p4pmn  tivis  participiis  idem  adjunxenmt.     Aa- 

kmAfuwrnt:  ^  7^  hnrHifoi  v^  t^  itaB<iXm»  diens,    kico£vi¥    Hy.     Sciens,    ffX^    4(r. 

ml   i^iiUi'iari>   tcrnnefiyeroi :   **  Science  ScaL  in  Theophx.  de  Cansis  Plant,  lib*  i. 

ihrwr^foi)  has  its  name  from  bringing  ns  p.  17* 

M  (pr^Unr)  to  some  stop  and  bomidary  of  The  English  word '^understanding,**  means 

things,  taking  as  away  from  the  onbonnded  not  so  properly  knowledge,  as  that  &ciilty 

natnre  and  mntability  of  particalan ;  for  it  of  the  soul  whexe  knowledge  resides.  Why 

is  conyenant  about  subjects  that  are  general  may  we  not,  then,  imagine,  that  the  fiamers 

and  inTaxiable.**  Niceph.  Blem.  Epit  Logic,  of  this  word  intended  to  represent  it  as  a 

p.  21.  kind  of  finn  basis,  on  which  the  fiur  strao- 

This  e^rmdegy,  given  by  Blemmides,  tore  of  sciences  was  to  rest,  and  which  was 

and  long  before  him  adopted  by  the  Peri-  supposed  to  stand  under  them,  as  their  im^ 

patetica,  came  originally  from  Plato,  as  may  moveable  support? 

be  aeca  in  the  fbUowxng  account  of  it  fimm  Whatever  may  be  laid  of  theie  etymolo- 

hia  Cratjina.   In  this  diakgue,  Socrates,  gies,  whether  they  are  true  or  fidse,  they  at 

having  first  (according  to  the  Heraclitean  least  prove  their  authors  to  have  considered 

philosophy,  which  Cratylus  faToured)  ety-  science  and  understanding,  not  as  fleeting 

nologiiied  a  multitude  of  words  with  a  view  powers  of  perception,  like  sense,  but  rather 

to  that  flow  and  unceasing  mutation,  sup-  as  steady,  permanent,  and  durable  compre- 

posed  by  HeracUtus  to  run  through  iJl  hensions.     But  if  so,  we  must  somewhere 

tiiingi,  at  length  changes  his  system,  and  or  other  find  fi)r  them  certain  steady,  per- 

hegins  to  etymdogixe  from  ano&er,  which  manent,  and  durable  objects ;  rince,  if  per- 

snppoaed  something  in  nature  to  be  perroa-  ception  of  any  kind  be  different  from  the 

sent  and  fixed.    On  this  principle  he  thus  thing  perceived,  (whether  it  perceive  straight 

proeeeds:  XroiwficrS^, #(a&r»y&ya^a/3«(y-  as  crooked,  or  crooked  as  straight;   the 

Tcr  wfMTfor  fikr  ravro  rh  Ihnpfta  riiP  iwt-  moving  as  fixed,  or  the  fixed  as  moving,) 

erijt^ir,  At  iitupifi&Xxnf  krrt,  Kot  /tS^iXor  such  perception  must  of  necessity  be  er- 

fcurc  tnifuua^  ri  9ri  Xtmiffiy  iifuiy  iw\  roU  roneous  and  false.     The  following  passage 

wpdrfiutatTiiw^^vxh9^^$Tiwpattpi/^4p9TM:  firom  a  Greek  Platonic,  (whom  we  shall 

"Let  iu  consider,  then,  (eays  he,)  some  of  quote  again  hereafter,)  seems  on  the  present 

the  Tcry  words  already  examined ;  and,  in  occasion  not  without  its  weight :  El  i^rl 

the  first  place,  the  word  tdence ;  how  dis-  yr&cu   iucpi0€irr4pa   rijs  a/atf^o-cws,  ^ 

pBtaUe  is  this,  (as  to  its  former  etymology,)  &v  xol  tmmti^  ixiiBtar^pa  tQp  tdcr^ifrSiv: 

how  nroch  more  naturally  does  it  appear  to  **  If  there  be  a  knowledge  more  accurate 

signify,  that  it  stops  the  soul  at  things,  than  than  sensation,  there  must  be  certain  objects 

tluKt  it  is  carried  about  with  them.*'    Plat  of  such  knowledge  more  true  than  objects 

CmtyL  p.  487.  edit  Serr.  of  sense. 

The  disputable  etymology,  to  which  he  The  following,  then,  are  questions  worth 

here  aUudes,  was  a  strange  one  of  his  own  considering :  what  these  objects  are  ?  where 

ffw^iT»g  in  the  former  part  of  the  dialogue,  they  reside  ?  and  how  they  are  to  be  dis- 

adapted  to  the  flowing  system  of  Heraclitus  covered  ?  Not  by  experimental  philosophy, 

there  mentioned.   Aocordiug  to  this  notion,  it  is  plain  ;  for  that  meddles  with  nothing 

he  had  derived  hrurr^nri  from  hrtff$at  and  but  what  is  tangible,  corporeal,  and  mutable : 

/i^fiK,  as  if  it  kept  along  with  things  by  nor  even  by  the  more  refined  and  rational 

perpetually  following  them  in  their  motions,  speculation  of  mathematics  ;  for  this,  at  its 

See  Plato  as  before,  p.  412.  very  commencement,  takes  such  objects  for 

As  to  sdisn^  we  are  indebted  to  Scaliger  granted.    We  can  only  odd,  that  if  they 

for  the   following   ingenious   etymology:  reside  in  our  own  minds,  (and  who,  that 

Batiodnatio,  motus  quidam  est :  sdentia,  has  never  looked  there,  can  affirm  they  do 
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of  themselves  unknowable,  become  objects  of  knowledge,  as  far 
as  their  nature  will  permit :  for  then,  only,  may  any  particular 
be  said  to  be  known,  when  by  asserting  it  to  be  a  man^  or  an 
animal^  or  the  like,  we  refer  it  to  some  such  comprehensive  or 
general  idea. 

Now  it  is  of  these  comprehensive  and  permanent  ideas,  the 
genuine  perceptions  of  pure  mind,  that  words  of  all  languages, 
however  different,  are  the  symbols.  And  hence  it  is,  that  as 
the  perceptions  include,  so  do  these  their  symbols  express,  not 
this  or  that  set  of  particulars  only,  but  all  indifferently,  as  they 
happen  to  occur.  Were,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury 
to  be  transferred  to  York,  though  new  particular  objects  would 
appear  on  every  side,  they  would  still  no  more  want  a  new  lan- 
guage to  explain  themselves,  than  they  would  want  new  minds 
to  comprehend  what  they  beheld.  All,  indeed,  that  they  would 
want,  would  be  the  local  proper  names;  which  names,  as  we 
have  said  already,^  are  hardly  a  part  of  language,  but  must 
equally  be  learnt,  both  by  learned  and  unlearned,  as  often  as 
they  change  the  place  of  their  abode. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principles  we  may  perceive  the  reason  why 
the  dead  languages  (as  we  call  them)  are  now  intelligible ;  and 
why  the  language  of  modern  England  is  able  to  describe  ancient 
Rome ;  and  that  of  ancient  Rome  to  describe  modern  England.' 
But  of  these  matters  we  have  spoken  before. 

II.  And  now,  having  viewed  the  process  by  which  we  acquire 
general  ideas,  let  us  begin  anew  from  other  principles,  and  try 
to  discover  (if  we  can  prove  so  fortunate)  whence  it  is  that  these 
ideas  originally  come.  If  we  can  succeed  here,  we  may  discern, 
perhaps,  what  kind  of  beings  they  are,  for  this  at  present  appears 
somewhat  obscure. 

Let  us  suppose  any  man  to  look  for  the  first  time  upon  some 
work  of  art,  as,  for  example,  upon  a  clock,  and  having  sufficiently 
viewed  it,  at  length  to  depart.  Would  he  not  retain,  when  ab- 
sent, an  idea  of  what  he  had  seen  ?  And  what  is  it  to  retain 
such  idea?  It  is  to  have  a  form  internal  correspondent  to  the  ex- 
ternal ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  internal  form  is  devoid 
of  the  matter ;  the  external  is  united  with  it,  being  seen  in  the 
metal,  the  wood,  and  the  like. 

Now  if  we  suppose  this  spectator  to  view  many  such  ma- 
chines, and  not  simply  to  view,  but  to  consider  every  part  of 

not  ?)  then  will  the  advice  of  the  aatiriet  be  culiar  species  of  substance  occur  in  different 

no  ways  improper,  regions ;  and  much  more,  as  &r  as  the  pott- 

....  Nee  t0  guativeris  extnu        Pers.  tive  institutions  of  religious  and  civil  pdities 

'  Sup.  p.  216.  are  everywhere  different;  so  fiur  each  Ian- 

>  As  far  as  human  nature,  and  the  pri-  guage  has  its  peculiar  diversity.    To  the 

maiy  genera  both  of  substance  and  acci-  causes  of  diversity  here  mentioned,  may  bt 

dent  are  the  same  in  all  places,  and  have  added   the    distinguishing   character  vpi 

been  so  through  all  ages,  so  far  all  languages  genius  of  every  nation,  concerning  whick 

share  one  common  identity.    As  far  as  pe-  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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them,  «o  as  to  comprehend  how  these  parts  all  operate  to  one 
end,  he  might  be  then  said  to  possess  a  kind  of  intelligible  form, 
bj  which  he  would  not  only  understand  and  know  the  clocks 
which  he  had  seen  already,  but  every  work  also,  of  like  sort, 
which  he  might  see  hereafter.  Should  it  be  asked,  ^^  which  of 
these  forms  is  prior,  the  external  and  sensible,  or  the  internal 
and  intelligible  T  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  the  prior  is  the 
sensible. 

Thus,  then,  we  see,  there  are  intelligible  forms,  which  to  the 
sensible  are  subsequent. 

But  further  still :  if  these  machines  be  allowed  the  work,  not 
of  chance,  but  of  an  artist,  they  must  be  the  work  of  one  who 
knew  what  he  was  about.  And  what  is  it  to  work,  and  know 
what  one  is  about !  It  is  to  have  an  idea  of  what  one  is  doing ; 
to  possess  a  form  internal,  corresponding  to  the  external,  to 
which  external  it  serves  for  an  exemplar,  or  archetype. 

Here  then  we  have  an  intelli^ble  form,  which  is  prior  to  the 
sensible  form ;  which,  being  truly  prior,  as  well  in  dignity  as  in 
tune,  can  no  more  become  subsequent,  than  cause  can  to  effect. 

Thus,  then,  with  respect  to  works  of  art,  we  may  perceive,  if 
we  attend,  a  triple  order  of  forms :  one  order,  intelligible  and 
previous  to  these  works ;  a  second  order,  sensible  and  concomi- 
tant ;  and  a  third,  again,  intelligible  and  subsequent.  After  the 
first  of  these  orders,  the  maker  may  be  said  to  work ;  through 
the  second,  the  works  themselves  exist,  and  are  what  they  are ; 
and  in  the  third  they  become  recognised  as  mere  objects  of  con- 
templation. To  maKe  these  forms  by  different  names  more  easy 
to  be  understood,  the  first  may  be  called  the  maker  s  form ;  the 
second,  that  of  the  subject ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  contem- 
plator. 

Let  us  pass  from  hence  to  works,  of  nature.  Let  us  imagine 
ourselves  Tiewing  some  diversified  prospect,  "a  plain,  for  ex- 
ample, spacious  and  fertile ;  a  river  winding  through  it ;  by  the 
banks  of  that  river,  men  walking,  and  cattle  grazing ;  the  view 
terminated  with  distant  hills,  some  craggy,  and  some  covered 
with  wood.'^  Here,  it  is  plain,  we  have  plenty  of  forms  natural. 
And  could  any  one  quit  so  fair  a  sight,  and  retain  no  traces  of 
what  he  had  beheld !  And  what  is  it  to  retain  traces  of  what 
one  has  beheld  i  It  is  to  have  certain  forms  internal  correspondent 
to  the  external,  and  resembling  them  in  every  thing,  except  the 
being  merged  in  matter :  and  thus,  through  the  same  retentive 
and  collective  powers,  the  mind  becomes  fraught  with  forms 
natural,  as  before  vidth  forms  artificial.  Should  it  be  asked, 
"which  of  these  natural  forms  are  prior,  the  external  ones  viewed 
by  the  senses,  or  the  internal  existing  in  the  mind  T  the  answer 
is  obvious,  that  the  prior  are  the  external. 

Thus,  therefore,  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  art,  there  are  intel- 
h'gible  forms,  which  to   the   sensible  are  subsequent.     Hence 

Q 
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then  we  see  the  meaning  of  that  noted  school  axiom,  NU  mi  M 
inteUectu  quod  nan  prim  fuU  in  ^emu ;  an  axiom  which  we  must 
own  to  be  so  far  allowable,  as  it  respects  the  ideas  of  a  mere 
contemplator. 

But  to  proceed  somewhat  further.  Are  natural  productions 
made  by  chance  or  by  design !  Let  us  admit  by  design,  not  to 
lengthen  our  inquiry.  They  are  certainly  more  exquisite  than 
any  works  of  art,^  and  yet  these  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
suppose  made  by  chance.  Admit  it,  and  what  follows '  We 
must  of  necessity  admit  a  mind  also,  because  design  implies 
tnindy  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.*     Allowing  therefore  this, 

^  MBxXop  ¥  ioTi  rh  ot  €V€Ka  Kcd  rh  xa-  to  refer  to  chance  the  most  diviae  of  riciUe 

Xhv  iy  rois  Tijs  ^6tr€»s  tpyoiSt  ^  iv  rois  objeett,  [the  heareiiB  themaelve&.] 

T^f  rtx^f  •   **  "^h®  principles  of  deugn  The  philosopher,  having  thus  proved  a 

and  beauty  are  more  in  the  works  of  nature,  definite  cause  of  the  world  in  eppoAitiini  to 

than  they  are  in  those  of  art^**    Arist  de  chance,  proceeds  to  shew,  that  from  the 

Part  Animal.  L  i.  c.  1.  unity  and  concurrent  order  of  things  this 

*  The  following  quotation,  taken  horn,  the  cause  must  be  one.    After  which  he  goes 

third  hook  of  a  manuscript  comment  of  on  as  follows: 

Produs,  on  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  is  El  fi^w  olr  ikoy^tf  rovroi  ftrovoF.  I^rm 

here  given  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  yiip  ri  vdXty  r&v  ^ardpmf  t^s  ro^^rwr  a^ 

curiosity  with  regard   to  the  doctrine  of  rlas  Kpterrov^  rh  Korii  Kiyow  itat  ypikrw 

ideas,  as  held  by  ancient  philosophers.  mMOvi',  c1!tra»  roS  vtvrhs  ^,  koX  to6  5Xov 

Ei  9k  Set  <nnT6fjms  ciirciy  r^y  tdrUof  r^s  f^ff  ^  iortw  ^  oJniaa  itKirfov  rotovro. 

tS»v  iS€&y  iwoSdatifSf  8f*  ^y  iKtiyois  fipttrt^  Ec  ik  Xi&yov  ix^^^  ^^  fxifrh  ytywTKOP^  oZBcv 

fnjriov  8ti  rovra  wdirra  tea  dpaer^  ohpdyia  ieunh  8^ov  tSv  mLrrvu  cSrtav  ii^,  %  rovro 

Ka)  frwh  atX-fivriv,  ^  iwh  ravrofidTov  iffr\y^  kjpom^  ayy&fi9'«i  ripf  tcanw  ^tMrcv.  El  9k 

^  mrr*  alriay*  &AA*  iarh  rtanofidrov  iJM-  owcy,  9ti  tear*  ovaUof  iirrX  rov  irarrby  «tf- 

vafToir  iffri  yhp  iy  rois  iarepois  t&  Kpelr-  rioy,  rh  Hk  &pi<TyBtyt»s  ^Itbs  Bdrtpow,  jcol 

rovo,  yovSf  Kcd  Xi^os,  Koi  euTia,  koI  ret  at-  $dr€poy  olSey  ^  iiydyiais^  ti^ey  ttpa  xal  oZ 

rias^  Kol  O0TW  t&  daroTt\4apttra  Kp^lrru  MtrriytitTioy&piirfUywfo^y^iytmiTbwi^ 

r&y  iLpxwy,  irpbs  r^  jcat  8  ^^ty  6  *Api-  iccU  xdyra  4^  ivy  rh  *wf^  &y  ^oYi  jmUtdFtior* 

<rror4Xj\i'  Bci  irph  rStv  icark  ffvy^fiir^hs  Kal  cl  roirro,  ^oi  els  kaurh  6pa  ^X^ror. 

curiwy  tJyai  r^  ko^  aiVr^  ro^ruy  yiip  lir-  iavrh  yiywTKoy^  o78c  rk  fier*  air6,  AiAyou 

ficuris  rh  Kark  avfifitfiriKis'  &<rr€  rov  kwh  ipa  icol  cl5e<rii^  ^Xo<f  oDk  robs  tctHTfumoks 

ravroftdrov  irpta'fi&rtpoy  hy  ^y  rh  lear*  ol-  kSyws,  teat  rk  cXSif,  4^&y  rh  tot,  aooi  $mM 

riay^  tt  koI  airh  ravrofidrov  rk  Bti6rara  iy  airr^  rh  way,  its  iy  alrUp,  X^'P^  ^' 

^v  r&y  <pay€pwy :  ^  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  HKtis:  **  Now  if  this  cause  be  void  of  reason, 

rebtc  concisely  the  cause,  why  the  hypo-  that  indeed  would  be  absurd ;  fiirthett  again 

thesis  of  ideas  pleased  them,  (namely  Par-  there  would  be  oomethiDg  among  thosft 

menidcs,  Zeno,  Socrates,  &c.)   we   must  things  which  came  last  in  order,  more  excel- 

begin  by  observing,  that  all  the  various  lent  than  their  principle  or  cause.    Tmeany 

visible  objects  around  us,  the  heavenly  as  by  more  esoeUent,  something  opemting  «e* 

well  as  ihe  subluuny,  are  either   from  cording  to  reason  and  knovdedge»  and  yet 

chance,  or  according  to  a  cause.    From  within  that  universe,  and  a  part  of  that 

chance  is  impossible ;  for  then  the  more  whole,  which  is  what  it  is  from  a 


exceDent  things  (such  as  mind,  and  reason,  devoid  of  reason, 
and  cause,  and  the  effects  of  cause)  will  be        **  But  if^  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  <tf  the 

among  those  things  that  come  last,  and  so  universe  be  a  cause,  haiidng  reason  and 

the  endings  of  things  will  be  more  excel-  knowing  itself^  it  of  course  knows  itself  to 

)ent  than  their  beginnings.    To  which  too  be  the  cause  c^all  things ;  else,  being  igno- 

may  be  added  what  Aristotle  says ;  that  rant  of  this,  it  would  be  ignorant  of  itsom 

essential  causes  ought  to  be  prior  to  acci-  nature.     But  if  it  know,  that  from  its  veKj 

dental,  inasmuch  as  every  accidental  cause  essence  it  is  the  cause  of  the  universe,  and 

IS  a  deviation  from  them  ;  so  that  whatever  if  that^  which  knows  one  part  of  a  xelatioB 

is  the  effect  of  such  essential  cause  [as  is  definitely,  knows  also  (rf*  necessity  the  other, 

indeed  every  woric  of  art  and  human  inge-  it  knows  for  this  reason  definitely  the  thing 

nuity]  must  needs  be  prior  to  that  which  is  of  which  it  is  the  cause.     It  knows  there- 

thc  eff(i»ct  of  chance,  cve»n  thoni^h  wc  were  fore  the   universe*,  and  ali  things  out  of 
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what  do  we  laawi  by  the  term  $nindf  We  mean  somethmg, 
which,  when  it  aoti^  kiiows  what  it  is  going  to  do ;  eomething 
stored  with  ideas  of  its  intended  works,  agreeably  to  which 
ideaa  thoee  works  are  fiishioned.^ 

v^uch  tlie  imivene  \m  composed,  of  all  which  vdrrw  19ots  &y  &^i}^  rhy  KAyov^  ^a 

also  it  is  tho  csnte.     But  if  this  be  true,  it  oorfp  r^  ffyoi  xomI  ical  rh  tdriov  ol¥  rod 

m  erident  that  by  looking  into  itself,  and  iramhs  avr^  r^  cImu  ir»uni¥  rodr6  im 

by  knowing  itself  it  knows  what  comes  wp^uSflhrfp  6  K6<r/ios  SfvTfpwf.  tl  9h  6 

ma  itaell^  and  is  subsequent    It  is,  there-  KStrixos  v^t^ptdiui  tli&tf  iarl  iravroUoVy  ttti 

fisie,  through   certain  reasons  and  forms  &ir  koI  itf  r^  aJkUf  fov  K6arfuw  raSra  trpA^ 

devoid  of  mattar  that  it  knows  those  mun-  rw$'  th  yip  ainh  ctfrioy  ica2  fi?ao¥t  «») 

dase  reaaons  and  forms  out  of  which  the  o'cA^i^v,  tfol  HifBpwKov  Marrict,  irol  Xmrorf 

aniyerse  is  composed,  and  that  the  universe  icol  1iK»s  reb  cf^,  ri  iy  r^  jrayrL  raSra 

ia  in  it,  as  in  a  cause,  dbtinct  from  and  Apa  vpdrtts  lorly  iv  rp  edr(<f  reS  warr^r, 

withoot  the  matter.^  (UXoi  IjAios  rupit  rhy  ^m^oi^y  aol  lUXor 

^  It  is  upon  these  principles  that  Nico-  MpwroSy  koX  r&y  €i^y  ifu>ias  tKourroy, 

inarhTia,  in  his  Arithmetic,  p.  7,  calls  the  tariM  Apa  rh  ^tfhi  xpb  r&y  cu(r%rdy,  ical 

Smpreme  Being  an  artist :  iy  rg  rovrtx^irov  aStna  avr&y  rii  Siy/iiovyryucA  Kterii  riy  ci^pi^ 

0COW  Smp^o^  tia  Dei  art^im  mmte.   Where  fi6^oy  Kiyov^  iy  rp  /u^  rov  K^Cfunt  vayrhs 

PhiloponuSy  in  his  manuscript  Comment,  oiV/f  irpodiFdpxoyrti :  *'If,  therefore,  the 

ebserrea  as  follows:   rcxi'tnyy  <p7ial  rhy  cause  of  the  universe  be  a  cause  which 

6«ftv,  As  wdyrmy  rks  wp^ms  ahias  koX  opemtes  merdy  by  existing,  and  if  that 

rvki  K&ymn  lAjdy  (Ix^yra:  '*  He  calls  God  which  operates  merely  by  existing,  opeiate 

an  artist,  as  possessing  within  himself  the  from  its  own  proper  essence,  such  cause  is 

first  canses  of  all  things,  and  their  reasons  primarily  what  its  effect  is  secondarily,  and 

er  pcoportions.**    Soob  after,  speaking  of  that  which  it  is  primarily,  it  giveth  to  its 

those  aketchea,  after  which  painters  work  e£fect  secondarily.     It  is  thus  Uiat  fire  both 

and  finish  their  pictures,  he  sobjoins :  Snnr€p  giveth  warmth  to  something  else,  and  is  it- 

o2r  4/»ctf,  c/s  rh  rofovra  incuirypaip^/Mra  self  warm ;  that  tho  soul  giveth  life  and 

fikiw0i^*f^  wotovfuy  rM  rij  e9r«  aol  6  possesseth  life  ;  and  this  reasoning  you  may 

Iqfumifrjf^^  rpihs  ixMura   iwofiKnmyj  rh  perceive  to  be  true  in  all  things  whatever, 

riitc  wrfrra  if€K6trfiriKty  &AA'  Urriw^  Zrri,  which  operate  merely  by  existing.     It  fol- 

rk  /Ur  T^c  ^Kupypa/pfiftarm  &rcA.^  ciirty»  lows,  therefore,  that  the  cause  ol  the  nni- 

iKuyoi  ii  9l  iy  r^  8€^  \iyoi  ^x^*^c^<  verse,  operatinff  after  this  manner,  is  that 

aa2  vw^cXctof  ctViy;  **Aa  therefoi^e  we^  primarily  which  the  world  is  secondarily. 

looking  upon  such  sketches  as  these,  make  If  therefore  the  world  be  the  plenitude  of 

such  and  such  particukr  things ;  so  also  the  forms  of  all  sorts,  these  fonns  mnst  also  be 

Creator,  looking  at  those  sketches  of  his,  primarily  in  the  cause  of  the  world,  for  it 

hath  formed  and  adorned  with  beauty  all  was  the  same  cause  which  constituted  the 

things  here  below.     We  must  rranember,  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  man,  and  horse, 

howerer,  that  the  sketches  here  aie  imper-  and  in  general  all  the  forms  existing  in  the 

6ct ;  hot  that  the  others,  those  reasons  or  universe.    These,  therefore,  exist  primarily 

pioportions  which  exist  in  Ood,  axe  oiche-  in  the  cause  of  the  universe  \  another  sun 

Qrpal  and  aU-perfoct,*^  besides  the  apparent,  another  man,  and  so 

It  is  according  to  this  philosophy  thi^  with  respect  to  every  form  else.  The  forms, 

)(iitoa  represents  God,  after  he  had  created  thoiofore,  previous  to  the  sensible  and  ex- 

this  visible  worid,  contenq>lating  temol  fo^ns,  and  which  according  to  this 

Ifow  U  thow^d  reasoning  ape  their  active    and    efficient 

/«  ^rospee^  from  Aftt  tkrone^  how  good^  hew  causes,  are  to  be  found  pre-existing  in  that 

ySwr,  one  and  common  cause  of  all  the  universe.'* 

Autw^riMg  hU  great  idea,  Procli  Com.  MS.  in  Plat.  Pormenid.  1.  iii. 

Par.  Lost,  vii.  556.  We  have  quoted  the  above  passages  for 

Proclus  proves  the  existence  of  these  the  some  reason  as  the  former ;  for  the  sake 

genersl  ideas,  or  universal  forms,  by  the  of  those  who  may  have  a  curiosity  to  see  a 

Ibilowisg  orgumMXts :  «  roUfuy  iirrly  alria  sample  of  this  ancient  philosophy,  whidi 

rov  rttunhs  airr^  r^  c&hv  iroiovo-o,  t^  8^  (as  some  have  held)  may  be  traced  up  from 

akr^  r^  ^ai  wouvy  iarh  r^s  lavrov  tomi  Plato  and  Socrates  to  Parmenides,  Pytha- 

eif^ias  rwrri  iuri  vpArets^  ivep  rh  roio^  goras,  and  Orpheus  himself. 
/Mpsir  9€vrifms  icai  t  iari  Tpirtfs,  SiSsM'i         If  the  phrase,  **'  to  operate  merely  by 

r^  rtoumiiine  9€vr4pms'  oZbv  rh  wvp  koI  existing,**  should  appear  questionable,  it 

liimrt  e^Pfi^rrrra  ^UAy»  koI  Ioti  Bep/j^y,  must  be  explained  upon  a  supposition,  that 

V  4rX^  SfScMri  itthf,  mI  lxc<  itfiiy,  icol  ^trl  in  the  Supreme   Being  no  attributes  arc 

q2 
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That  such  exemplars,  patterns,  forms,  ideas,  (call  them  sA 
you  please,)  must  of  necessity  be,  requires  no  proving,  but 
follows  of  course,  if  we  admit  the  cause  of  nature  to  be  a  mind, 
as  above  mentioned.  For  take  away  these,  and  what  a  mind 
do  we  leave  without  them !  Chance,  surely,  is  as  knowing  as 
mind  without  ideas;  or  rather  mind  without  ideas  is  no  less 
blind  than  chance. 

The  nature  of  these  ideas  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  if  we  once 
come  to  allow  a  possibility  of  their  existence.  That  they  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  various,  and  orderly,  is  evident  from  the 
exquisite  beauty,  variety,  and  order  seen  in  natural  substances, 
which  are  but  their  copies  or  pictures.  That  they  are  mental  is 
plain,  as  they  are  of  the  essence  of  mind,  and  consequently  do 
objects  to  any  of  the  senses,  nor  therefore  circumscribed  either 
by  time  or  place. 

Here,  then,  on  this  system,  we  have  plenty  of  forms  intelli- 
gible, which  are  truly  previous  to  all  forms  sensible.  Here,  too, 
we  see  that  nature  is  not  defective  in  her  triple  order,  having 
(like  art)  her  forms  previous,  her  concomitant,  and  her  sub- 
sequent.* 

secondary,  intermittent,  or  adventitious,  but        The  verses  of  Orpheus  on  this  subjeet 

all  original,  ever  perfect  and  essential.    See  may  be  found  in  the  tract  De  Mundo^ 

p.  164,  note  «>,  and  p.  220.  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  p.  23.  edit  Sylbui^. 

That  we  should  not  therefore  think  of  a  Zcvs  Aptniy  y^vcro,  Zci/s,  k.  t.  A. 

blind  unconscious  operation,  like  that  of        *  Simplidus,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 

fire  here  alluded  to,  the  author  had  long  Predicaments,  calls  the  first  order  of  these 

before  prepared  us,  by  uniting  knowledge  intelligible  forms,  r&  vph  r^s  ftci^^cw^ 

with  natural  efficacy,  where  he  forms  the  **  those  previous  to  participation  ;'*  and  at 

character  of  these  divine  and  creative  ideas,  other  times,  ^  i^jifn^fi^tmi  Koa^irns^  **  the 

But  let  us  hear  him  in  his  own  language:  transcendent  universality,**  or  *'  sameness  ;* 

oAX'  cfrcp  i$4\oifuv  rify  l^i6Tfrra  avT&¥  the  second  order  he  calls  rh  if  luB^^fit 

(sc.  tiwy)  oAopio'curOat  Jiih  r&r  yiwpifi»-  **  those  which  exist  in  participation,"  that 

r4pvy^  kwh  /tir  r&y  ipwrucSy  hAytcv  Xjifin-  is,  those  meiged  in  matter ;  and  at  other 

fMV  rS  mn^  r^  cfyoi  frov^Mhv^  Sy  5^  icoi  times  he  calls  them  ^  KctrarrrarfiUyft  iwr 

vtMo^rr  iarh  8i  rSnf  tcv vwcAk,  t^  yywrrir  y6rtis,  **  the  subordinate   universality"  or 

Khy,  &y  Totovaty,  cl  iccu  /t^  o^^  r^  tlyat  ** sameness:"  lastly,  of  the  third  order  he 

TotoSo'f,  jral  ra^a  iy^ayr^s  ^fity  curias  says,  that  they  have  no  independent  exist- 

cTvai  ris  lZ4as  drifuovpyuciis  Sfia  xal  yotpiis  ence  of  their  own,  but  tiiat  ^fitts  h^K&yrts 

trdyrwy  r&y  xarh,  ^^ty  kwor^Xovyihtwy :  ainhi  4y  reus  ^fier^peus  iyyotaiSi  itott  Jcwra 

^But  if  we  should  choose  to  define  the  iT«<rHi<rafify,  **we  ourselves  abstractiiig 

peculiar  character  of  ideas  by  things  more  them  in  our  own  imaginations,  have  given 

known  to  us  than  themselves,  let  us  assume  them  by  such  abstraction  an  existence  as  of 

from  natural  principles  the  power  of  elfectr  themselves."    Simp,  in  Praedic.  p.  17.    1° 

ing,  merely  by  existing,  all  the  things  that  another  place  he  says,  in  a  language  WNne- 

they  effect;  and  from  artificial  principles  what  mysterious,  yet  still  confoimahle  to 

the  power  of  comprehending  all  that  they  the  same  doctrine,  M^^rorc  o9y  rpvrrhy  Xi|*'' 

effect,  although  they  did  not  effect  them  r4oy  rh  Koivhy^  rh  fiky  i^ifpirf/Uyoy  rSy  kob 

merely  by  existing ;  and  then  uniting  those  cmurro,  ical  tUnoy  r^i  ly  ibroh  Koiyirrifoh 

two,  let  us  say  that  ideas  are  at  once  the  icor^  riiy  fday  iaurov  ^6cty,  &inrtp  k» 

efficient  and  intelligent  causes  of  all  things  r^s  Btail>op6np'os  icar^  r^v  woXveJiv  *P^ 

produced  according  to  nature."    From  book  Ait^ik — Scvrcpov  5^  icrrt  rh  Kowhy^  fh  kn 

the  second  of  the  same  Comment  KOiyov  alriov  rots  BM^6pois  cf8«riy  Mt^ 

The  schoolman,  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  subtle  fi^yoy^  ical  iyvwdpx'^^  cAroif — rf^oy  9^«  '^ 

and  acute  writer,  has  the  following  sentence,  4y  rais  ^fi€r4pais  iiayoieus  4^  itipatp4ffitii 

perfectiy  corresponding  with    this    philo-  l<f>urrdfieyoVj  ^arepoytyks  ^:   "PcrhspSi 

sophy:  Res  omnes  comparantur  ad  Divinum  therefore,  we  must  admit  a  triple  order  m 

Intellectum,  sicut  artificiata  ad  artcm.  what  is  universal  and  the  same ;  that  of  the 
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That  the  pr&moui  may  be  justly  so  called  is  piain,  because 
thej  are  essentially  prior  to  all  things  else.     The  whole  visible 

fint  Older,  tianseendent  and  superior  to     it9$p^hrov  Uxowrty,  (&s  M  rw  tcr^pov 
pBrdcahrB,    which    through    its    nniform    iXB^mos^  ica)  B^amniiKtv  rk  icijpta)  iyc- 

mture  is  the  cause  of  that  sameness  exist-  fut^dfAeSa  a^h  4v  rp  BiayoUf'  kcU  A^crcu 

ing  in  them,  as  through  its  multiform  pre-  rouro   iwl  rots  toAAoas,  IJTour  /itr^  r& 

coDceptioii  it  is  the  cause  of  their  diversity:  iroAA^  koX  thrrtpoy^vis :  ^  Intelligatur  an- 

that  of  the  second  order,  what  is  infused  nulus,  qui  alicujus,  utpote  AchiUis,  ima* 

from  the  first  umversal  cause    into    the  ginem  insculptam  habeat:  multae  insuper 

Tsrioos  species  of  beings,  and  which  has  its  cerse  sint,  et  ab  annulo  imprimantur :  ye- 

extttenoe  in  those  several  species :  that  of  niat  deinde  quispiam,  videatque  oeras  om- 

the  third  order,  what  subsists  by  abstrao-  nes  unius  annuli  impressione  formatas,  an- 

tion  in  onr  own  understandings,  being  of  nuliqne  impressionem  in  mente  contineat : 

sabsequent  origin  to  the  other  two.*^   Ibid,  sigillum    annulo    insculptum,  ante    nudta 

p.  21.  dicetur:  in  cerulis  impressum,  in  multis: 

To  Simplidus  we  shall  add  the  two  fbl-  quod  vero  in  illius,  qui  illo  venerat,  intelli- 

lowing  quotations  from  Ammonius  and  Ni-  gentia  remanserit,  port  mnUa^  et  posterius 

cephoniB  Blemmides,  which  we  have  ven-  genitum  dicetur.     Idem  in  generibus  et 

tur^  to  transcribe,  wiUiout  regard  to  their  formis  intelligendum  censeo :   etenim  ille 

VDonnmon  length,  as  they  so  fully  establish  optimus  procreator  mundi  Deus,  omnium 

the  doctrine  here  advanced,  and  the  wor£s  renmi  formas,  atque  exempla  habetapud  se: 

of  theae  authors  are  not  easy  to  be  pro-  ut  si  hominem  efficere   velit,  in  hominis 

cored.  fbrmam,  quam  habet,  intueatur,  et  ad  illius 

iLirwo^Mu  roin/y  Bouer^Xidi  ris  4ktv-  exemplum  cseteros  fiiciat  omnes.   At  si  quis 

wmfUL  ^x^^y  ^  ^^oh  'Ax<AA^(M9,  Koi  icnpia  restiterit,  dicatque  rerum  formas  apud  Craar 

voAAik  wapaic€i^«ra*  6  ik  toKritXuts  o'4>payi-  torem  non  esse :  quseso  ut  diligenter  at* 

(frm  Tohs  Kiipohs  "wiMrar  wrrtpoy  B4  rts  tendat :  opifex,  quae  fiicit,  vel  cognoscit,  vel 

uffOiA^  mix  buurdfuyos  ri  mypto,  hrurrtf  ignorat :  sed  is,  qui  nesciet,  nunquam  quio- 

vas  8ri  T(irra  ^|  Ms  €l<rty  iiervwi&fjMros,  quam  iaciet :  quis  enim  id  fiu;ere  aggreditnr, 

ix^^  "ip'  ^f^^  fh  iKT^irwfia  Tg  Utayoia,  quod  fecere  ignorat  ?     Neque  enim  fiicul- 

'H  roUnry  ir^payls  i)  iy  r^  iajcrvXitf  hiy*-  tate  quadam  rationis  experte  aliquid  aget» 

rat  rp6  rAy  iroXX&y  tlyai'  ^  9^  iy  rots  prout  agit  natnra  (ex  quo  confidtur,  ut 

jciipiois,  iy  roZr  iroXAois*  ii  9^  iy  rp  Siai^oia  natura  etiam  agat,  etsi  quas  fiu:iat,  non 

Tov  iaro/M^afi4yoVf  ixl  rots  voAAo?;,  km  advertat :)  si  vero  ratione  quadam  aliquid 

^arfpery^y^    Tovro  ^Zy  iyyofiit^  ical  irl  £ficit,  quodcunque  ab  eo  &ctiun  est  omnino 

r&y  y^yvy  ical  €l5dy*  6  ykp  Anfuovayhsj  cognovit    Si  igitur  Deus  non  pejore  ratione, 

rouiy  itdjyra,  ^x*'  ^^  iavr^  rii  vdyraiy  quam  homo,  fijcit  quid,  quae  fecit  cognovit : 

waptUi^fryfiaTar  oJoy,  wot&y  iySpcffwoy,  Ix^'  <^^  cognovit  quas  fecit,  in  ipso  remm  formas 

T^  tlSos  wap*  lavT^  rod  oyBpdnrov^  itpbs  t  esse  perspicuum  est  Formaeautem  in  opifice 

ii^opSyy  trdyras  wouT.     El  B4  ris  ivirredri  sunt  perinde  ac  in  annulo  sigillum,  haecque 

Xeymy^  &s  odjc  tial  srap^  r^  Arffuovpy^  ri  forma  ante  muliOj  et  avulsa  a  materia  dicitur. 

cVS^,  UKoverv  raSra,  &s  6  Arifuovftybs  81^  Atqui  hominis  spedes  in  unoquoque  homine 

/uevpymit  ^  clS^r  rit  W  aifTov  hifuovpyov-  est,  quemadmodum  etiam  sigilla  in  ceris ;  et 

/uyot  ^  o^K  €Skis,     *AAA*  cl  fiky  fi^  flUifs,  in  multis^  nee  avulsa  a  materia  didtur.    At 

o6ir  hy  Ihifuovpy^^u    Tts  yitp,  fi4?i\uy  cum  singulos  homines  animo  conspicimus,  et 

wot^eiy  ri,  iuyyoti  h  fUWti  TouTy ;  oO  7^»  eandem  in  unoquoque  formam  atque  effigiem 

As  ^  ^iaiSj  &A^yy  9tfydfi9i  iroici.  {SOey  koI  videmus,  ilia  effigies  in  mente  nostra  insi- 

voicc  17  ^6aiSi  o^K  iipurrdyowra  yywrruc&s  dens  port  rnidta^  et  posterius  genita  dicetur: 

T^  yrYyofUytf)  El  8c  ri  Koff  t^ty  Xoyue^y  veluti  in  illo  quoque  dicebamus,  qui  multa 

wouty  iMevov  vtiyrtos  rh  yiyySfieyoy  (n^  sigilla  in  cera  uno  et  eodem  annulo  im- 

afiroSL    Ei  roiyvy  fi^  x^H*^^t  ^  *t<i^^  &y9p»-  presaa  conspexerat.^    Ammon.  in  Porphyr. 

woy,  i  %^s  iroittt  otic  rh  W  cUrroS  yiyy6-  Introduct  p.  29.  B. 

/jLcyoy.    €f    di   oViey  h    iroitZ,  abrSBi   Zrt-         A^yoyrau  9h  r&  yiyjj  irol  tA  «28i|  irp6 

\or,  &s  &my  iy  r^  Aiifuovpy^  rcb  ^ISri,  ray  iroAAdv,   iy   rois  woKKois^  M   To<r 

''Utrrt  9i  rh  etSos  iy  r^  Atifiiovfry^,  &s  6  iy  itoWo7s'  oToy  iyyotio'Bot  ri  (r^payioT^ptoy, 

T^  ScucTvA/y  r^os'  icat  Xrycrcu  rovro  rh  fx^^  ^^^  iicriirwua  rh  rvxhy^  i^  oZ  leripia 

c^s  irpih  r&y  troWuy,  Kcd  x^9^^^^^  '^^  voKKhk  fifraXafftru  rod  ixrvr^fiaros^  KcU 

BKj^s.    "Eari  S^  rh  tlSos  rod  iofBp^ov  kcH  ris  bw*  6t\fiy  iyayh-eo  ravra,  fx^  wpoKorMy 

iy  rots  Koff  fKotrroy  kySpdnrols,  ots  rii  iy  fATfV  6\C9S  rh  cnpoarfurrfipioy  iwpcucibs  8i 

rots  KTipois  itcnnr^fwra'  koX  \4ytrtu  rh,  rh  iy  oTs  rh  iKrvrotfta,  irol  iTurrfiaas  Sri 

roiavra  iy  rois  iroWols  cTmoi,  koI  hxi^p^fffa  irdyra  rod  avrod  /ier^x^^^"'  iierviri&fmroSf 

r^s  S\ris.     Stdtrofuyot  8^  robs  Koerh  fUpos  koX  rh  ZoKodyra  'iro?Osk  r^  \6ytp  trvy^Bpol- 

hy0p<ifrovSi  ori  irdyrts  rh  avrh  c28os  rod  aas  §is  ^y,  ix^f^  rodro  Korh  Hidyotay. 
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ideas,  by  a  kind  of  loj^iog  and  prnning,  are  made  ideas  intelli- 
gible, whether  specific  or  general.  Thns  should  they  admit  that 
mind  was  coeyal  with  body^  yet  till  body  gave  it  ideas,  and 
awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it  coold  at  best  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  dead  capacity ;  for  innate  ideas  it 
could  not  possibly  haye  any. 

At  another  time  we  hear  of  bodies  so  exceedingly  fine,  that 
their  Tery  exility  makes  them  susceptible  of  sensation  and 
knowledge ;  as  if  they  shrunk  into  intellect  by  their  exquisite 
subtlety,  which  rendered  them  too  delicate  to  be  bodies  any 
longer.  It  is  to  this  notion  we  owe  many  curious  iuTentions, 
such  as  subtle  sether,  animal  spirits,  nervous  ducts,  yibrations, 
and  the  like;  terms  which  modem  philosophy,  upon  parting 
with  occult  qualities,  has  found  expedient  to  provide  itself,  to 
supply  their  place. 

But  the  intellectual  scheme,  which  neyer  forgets  Deity,  post- 
pones every  thing  corporeal  to  the  primary  mental  cause.  It  is 
here  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelligible  ideas,  even  of  those 
which  exist  in  human  capacities.  For  though  sensible  objects 
may  be  the  destined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant  encTgies  of 
man^s  understanding,  yet  are  those  energies  themselves  no  more 
contained  in  sense,  than  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  the  spark 
which  gave  it  fire.® 

*  The  following  note  is  taken  from  a  acquire  to  ounelyes  philoaophy,  became  we 

manuscript   commentary  of  the  Platonic  pass  from  objects  of  sense  to  reminiacence, 

Olympiodorus,  (quoted  before,  p.  224,)  upon  or  recollection.** 

the  Phaedo  of  Plato ;  which  though  perhaps        And  in  another  passage  he  observes : 

some  may  object  to  from  inclining  to  the  *Eirci9i^  yap  wdfifiop^ow  ByaXftd  itrriM  ^ 

doctrine  of  Platonic  reminiscence,  yet  it  cer-  ^xh»  irdtn-tiw  rw  Arrmif  tx""^^^  KSymn, 

tainly  gives  a  better  account,  how  far  the  4pi0i{ofi4yi^  ivh   rw   ahdiynitr    ivofuf^ 

senses  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  science,  viiVKwrai  £r  Mov  ^u  >JrfmVy  tnl  ro^ov$ 

than  we  can  find  given  by  vulgar  philo-  vpoiSf&AAercu :  **  For  inasmuch  as  the  soul, 

sophers.  by  containing  the  principles  of  all  beii^ga, 

ONitiror*  yhp   rh  X'(p^   '''■^  Sc^c/kk  is  a  sort  of  omniform  representation  or  ex- 

hox"^  ^  olr/flu  ua\  r&v  lep^irrSywv  tl  emplar;  when  it  is  roused  by  objects  of 

9«  8«i  Kol  rais  iyKwcXtou  ^|in^c<rt  wcf-  sense,  it  recollects  those  principles,  which  it 

BftrBeUy   ical   VxV   tlirtiv   r^y  cdoBtitriv  contains  within,  and  brings  them  forth.** 
T^f  ivurrfifiriSi  \4^ofA€P  abriiv  if^xV  obx        Oeoigius    Oemistius,    otherwise    called 

&s  woiryriic^y,  &AA*    &s  ip€0iC<nfa'ay  r^y  Pletho,  writes  upon  the  same  subject  in  tbe 

4tfier4pay  ^Jxh"  ^^i  iydfumiiny  ruy  Ka06-  following  manner:   TiiP  ^^vjpir  ^aahf  ol 

Xov — ncoT^  rainr^  8i  rV  ^wolay  cf/pifrat  rh  ^tJhi  rtOd/ityoi  iafaXafjifiayova'tw  iay€ 

«ra2  T^  iy  Tifudtp,  Sri  81*  inlftcos  K<d  iucofjs  ^wurrfifiiiiy  robs  iy  rots  olirB^ois  \aycvs^ 

rh    rrjs    ^tKocinplas    hropta'dfi€Ba  y^yos^  itKpifi4<rrfpoy  tUn-ohs  l^x'^yrcu  ml  rc\i^ 

Bfifri    iK    r&y    alo'Oftr&y    tls    itydfiyricty  repay  iy  ianrfi  ttrxfu^t  ^  ^  foTt  euo'Bifroit 

it/^ucyoi&fi€$a.   **  Those  things  which  are  in-  ^x^'*^'*      T^  ^^   reX^Arepoy   rovro  jcmI 

ferior  and  secondary,  are  by  no  means  the  iKpifidrrepoy  oIk  &f  kwh  r&y  c&rOiyi  aSr 

principles  or  causes  of  the  more  excellent ;  Itrx^ar  rV  ^'VxVf  ^«  M^  icr\y  iy  ah-otsm 

and  though  we  admit  the  common  interpre-  O^  8*  ad  firfia/iod  &AX^i  hy  oMfy  ^ 

tations,  and  allow  sense  to  be  a  principle  of  a&r^f  9uityo€ur$€u'  ol  B^  yiip  vc^iMr^fu 

science,  we  must,  however,  call  it  a  prin-  r^  ^fV)^y  /irfBtm^  6y,  rt  SiorocurOoi*  t^ 

ciple,  not  as  if  it  was  the  efficient  cause,  7^  ^tvSfis  r&y  9o^&y  oifxl  p^  iyrmy  Aax' 

but  as  it  rouses  our  soul  to  the  recollection  6yrc9y  fiky,  &XA«y  9^  lear^  iWmy  cirai 

of  general  ideas.     According  to  the  same  trvyO^ortisriyhstoifKorhrhhpBhyytyofifvas, 

way  of  thinking  is  it  said  in  the  Timaeus,  Ac/irc<r^eu    8^  iup*    Mpas  riphs   ^^€«r 

that   through   the   sight  and  hearing   we  rro\k^  trt  Kptirrov6s  re  iced  rth^wripn 
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In  short,  all  minds  that  are,  are  similar  and  congenial ;  and 
so  too  are  their  ideas,  or  intelligible  forms.  Were  it  otherwise, 
there  conld  be  no  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  or  (what  is 
more  important)  between  man  and  Ood« 

For  what  is  conversation  between  man  and  man  i  It  is  a 
mutual  intercourse  of  speaking  and  hearing.  To  the  speaker,  it 
is  to  teach ;  to  the  hearer,  it  is  to  learn.  To  the  speaker,  it  is 
to  descend  from  ideas  to  words ;  to  the  hearer,  it  is  to  ascend 
from  words  to  ideas.  If  the  hearer,  in  this  ascent,  can  arrive  at 
no  ideas,  then  is  he  said  not  to  understand ;  if  he  ascend  to 
ideas  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous,  then  is  he  said  to  misunder- 
stand. What  then  is  requisite,  that  he  may  be  said  to  under- 
stand i  That  he  should  ascend  to  certain  ideas,  treasured  up 
within  himself,  correspondent  and  similar  to  those  within  the 
speaker.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  writer  and  a  reader ;  as 
when  any  one  reads  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  here  or  in  Italy, 
what  Euclid  wrote  in  Oreece  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Now,  is  it  not  marvellous,  there  should  be  so  exact  an  identity 
of  our  ideas,  if  they  were  only  generated  from  sensible  objects, 
infinite  in  number,  ever  changing,  distant  in  time,  distant  in 
place,  and  no  one  particular  the  same  with  any  other  t 

Again :  do  we  allow  it  possible  for  God  to  signify  his  will  to 
men,  or  for  men  to  signify  their  wants  to  Gt>d !  In  both  these 
eases  there  must  be  an  identity  of  ideas,  or  else  nothing  is  done, 
either  one  way  or  the  other.    Whence,  then,  do  these  common 

ft^ccir  rf  i^vxS  '''^  rtX^^tpop  rovro  rSav  double,  sesqauJter,  &c.)  bTit,iii  a  larj^r  senw, 

hf  rots  iuffirrrots  xAyttw.     **  Those  who  they  may  be  extended  to  matbematical  linet, 

tuppoee  ideal  forms,  say  that  the  soul,  when  angles,  fignres,  &c  ;  of  all  which  xAyoi^  or 

she  aaaumea,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  **  proportions,^  thongh  we  possess  in  the 

those  proportions  which  exist  in  sensible  mind  the  most  clear  and  precise  ideas,  yet 

objects,  possesses  them   with    a    superior  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  any 

accuracy  and  perfection,  than  that  to  which  one  of  them  erer  existed  in  the  sensible 

they  attain  in  those  sensible  objects.    Now  world. 

this  superior  perfection  or   accuracy,  the        To   these    two    authors^  we   may  add 

soul  cannot  haye  from  sensible  objects,  as  it  Boethins,   who,  after  having  enumerated 

is,  in  fiut,  not  in  them  ;  nor  yet  can  she  many  acts  of  the  mind,  or  intellect,  wholly 

conceiTe  it  herself  as  from  herself^  without  distinct  from  sensation,  and  independent  of 

its  having  existence  anywhere  else.     For  it,  at  length  concludes, 
the  soul  is  not  formed  so  as  to  conceive  Hcbc  est  ^ffiaens  magia 

that  which  has  existence  nowhere,  since  Longe  oauta  patentwr^ 

even  such  opinions  as  are  fiJse,  are  all  of  Qitam  qua  materuB  modo 

them  compositions  irregularly  formed,  not  Impresmu  patiiur  notas, 

of  mere  non-beings,  but  of  various  real  Praoedit  tamen  aecitans, 

beings,  one  with  another.  It  remains,  there-  Ac  vires  animi  movent^ 

fere,  that  this  perfection,  which  is  superior  Vwo  in  corpore  paasio, 

to  the  proportions  existing  in  sensible  ob-  CStm  vel  lux  ocultM/ertt, 

jecta,  must  descend  to  the  soul  from  some  Vel  vox  auribue  inslrepit; 

other  nature,  which  is  by  many  degrees  T\tm  metUi$  vigor  earcUutf 

more  excellent  and   perfect"     Pleth.  de  Quae  inius  tpeciet  tenets 

AristoteL  et  Platonic.  Philosoph.  Diff.  edit  Ad  motu*  simileis  vocantj 

Paris.  1541.  NoHs  applieat  exteria^ 

The  Xiyoij  or  "  proportions,**  of  which  ItUromimque  rwrndUia 

Oemistius  here  speaks,  mean  not  onlr  those  Fomns  miaeet  imagimu. 

relative   proportions   of  equality  and   in-  De  ConsoUt  Philosoph.  L  v. 

equality  which  exist  in  quantity,  (such  as 
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identic  ideas  oome  i  Those  of  men,  it  seems,  eome  all  from  sensa- 
tion. And  whence  come  God^s  ideas !  Not,  snrelj,  from  sensation 
too :  for  this  we  can  hardly  venture  to  affirm,  without  giving  to 
body  that  notable  precedence  of  being  prior  to  the  intellection 
of  even  God  himself.  Let  them,  then,  be  original ;  let  them  be 
connate  and  essential  to  the  Divine  Mind :  if  this  be  true,  is  it 
not  a  fortunate  event,  that  ideas  of  corporeal  rise,  and  others  of 
mental,  (things  derived  from  subjects  so  totally  distinct,)  should 
so  happily  coincide  in  the  same  wonderful  identity! 

Had  we  not  better  reason  thus  upon  so  abstruse  a  subject  I 
Either  all  minds  have  their  ideas  derived,  or  all  have  them  origi- 
nal ;  or  some  them  have  them  original,  and  some  derived.  If  all 
minds  have  them  derived,  they  most  be  derived  from  something, 
which  is  itself  not  mind,  and  thus  we  fall  insensibly  into  a  kind 
of  atheism.  If  all  have  them  original,  then  are  all  minds  divine ; 
an  hypothesis  by  fiur  more  plausible  than  the  former.  But  if  this 
be  not  admitted,  then  must  one  mind  (at  least)  have  original 
ideas,  and  the  rest  have  them  derived.  Now,  supposing  this 
last,  whence  are  those  minds,  whose  ideas  are  derived,  most 
likely  to  derive  them !  From  mind  or  from  body  !  From  mind,  a 
thiuff  homogeneous ;  or  from  body,  a  thing  heterogeneous !  From 
mind,  such  as  (from  the  hypothesis)  has  original  ideas ;  or  from 
body,  which  we  cannot  discover  to  have  any  ideas  at  all  \^  An 
examination  of  this  kind,  pursued  with  accuracy  and  temper,  is 
the  most  probable  method  of  solving  these  doubts.  It  is  thus  we 
shaU  be  enabled  with  more  assurance  to  decide,  whether  we  are 
to  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Epicurean  poet, 

Ccuporea  natiiiB  aoiranni  omttare^  animainqoe ; 

or  trust  the  Mantnan  bard,  when  he  sings,  in  divine  numbers, 

Igneot  eat  oUss  Tigor,  et  «alMtis  origo 
SeminilmB. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  these  speculations.  Those  who 
would  trace  them  frirther,  and  have  leisure  for  such  studies,  may 
perhaps  find  themselves  led  into  regions  of  contemplation,  afford- 
ing them  prospects  both  interesting  and  pleasant.  We  hare  at 
present  said  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  our  subject,  and  shall 
therefore  pass  from  hence  to  our  concluding  chapter. 

P  Sow  Si  068^  ff&fia  TcvKa*  ir&s  yiip    void  of  mind  produce  mind?  Salliut.  de 
&F  rk  &v^rra  vouy  ywtr^ot ;  ^  Nobody    Diia  et  Mando,  c.  8. 
prodnoes  mind :  for  how  should  things  de- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUBORDINATION  OF  INTELLIGENCE.  DIFFERENCE  OF  IDEAS,  BOTH  IN 
PARTICULAR  MEN  AND  IN  WHOLE  NATIONS.  DIFFERENT  GENIUS  OF 
DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  THE  ORIENTAL, 
THE  LATIN,  AND  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGES.  SUPERLATIVE  EXCELLENCE 
OF  THE  LAST.       CONCLUSION. 

Original  tratli  having  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Supreme  Intelligence,^  may  he  said  (as  it  ivere)  to  shine  with 
unchangeable  splendor,  enlightening  throughout  the  universe 
every  possible  subject,  by  nature  susceptible  of  its  benign  in- 
fluence. Passions  and  other  obstacles  may  prevent,  indeed,  its 
eflScacy,  as  cloud«  and  vapours  may  obscure  the  sun ;  but  itself 
neither  admits  diminution  nor  change,  because  the  darkness 
respects  only  particular  percipients.  Among  these,  therefore,  we 
must  look  for  ^norance  and  error^  and  for  that  subordination  of 
intelligence  which  is  their  natural  consequence. 

We  have  daily  experience  in  the  works  of  art,  that  a  partial 
knowledge  will  suffice  for  contemplation,  though  we  know  not 
enough  to  profess  ourselves  artists.  Much  more  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  nature ;  and  well  for  mankind  is  it  found  to  be 
true,  else  never  could  we  attain  any  natural  knowledge  at  all. 
For  if  the  constitutive  proportions  of  a  clock  are  so  subtle,  that 
few  conceive  them  truly  but  the  artist  himself;  what  shall  we 
say  to  those  seminal  proportions,  which  make  the  essence  and 

4  Thott  philoMphets,  whose  ideas    of  coant  ot  troth  itself ;  as  if  to  describe  the 

hang  aad  knowledgfe  ave  derived  from  body  road  to  Loadoa  could  be  called  a  deserip- 

and  seniatiflb,  faaye  a  short  method  to  ex-  tion  of  that  metropolis, 
riain  the  nataie  of  truth.    It  is  a  fiictitious        For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail 

aiiqg^  made  by  eTeryman  for  himself;  which  about  sensation   and   reflection,  and    am 

cornea  and  goes,  just  ak  it  is  remembered  taught  the  process  at  large  how  my  ideas 

and  forgot ;  whidi  in  the  order  of  things  «re  all  generated,  I  seem  to  mew  the  human 

meikea  its  appearance  the  last  of  any,  being  soul  in  the  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths 

not  only  sabsequent  to  sensible  objects,  bitt  are  produced  by  alcind  of  logical  chemistry, 

even  to  our  sensations  of  them.    Accoiding  They  may  consist  (for  aught  we  know)  of 

to  thia  hypothesis,  there  are  many  truths  nattoal  materials,  but  are  as  much  creatures 

Whidi  haTc  been,  and  are  no  longer ;  others  of  our  own  as  a  bolus  or  elixir. 
tiiat  will  be,  and  hare  ikot  been  yet ;  and        If  Milton  by  his  Urania  intended  to  re- 

mohitades  that  possibly  may  nerer  exist  present  truth,  he  certainly  referred  her  to  a 

at  alL  much  more  ancient,  as  well  as  a  fiir  more 

But  there  are  other  reasdners,  who  must  noble  origin, 
■■rely  have  had  -very  different  notions;  Heavenly  bom  f 

those,  I  mean,  who  represent  trulSi,  not  as  Before  the  kSls  appear* d^  or /ountainiJlow*dy 

fStkib  last,  bnt  ibt  first  of  beings ;  who  call  Thou  with  Eternal  Wiedom  didti  converge^ 

H   immutable,  eternal,  omnipresent  ;    at-  Wisdom  tky  sister;  and  with  her  didst  play 

tribiMes  that  all  indicate  lomethtng  more  fn  presence  o/th'*  almighiy  Faiher^  pleased 

than  human.     To  these  it  must  appear  With  thy  celestial  song, 
aomewlutt  atrange,how  men  should  imagine  Paradise  Lost,  vii. 

diat  a  crude  account  of  the  method  how        See  Pror.  viiu  22,  &c.  Jcr.  x.  10.  Marc 

they  perceiTc  truth  was  to  pass  ibr  an  ac-  Anftonin.  ix.  1. 
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character  of  every  natural  subject  I  Partial  views,  the  imperfec5- 
tions  of  sense ;  inattention,  idleness,  the  turbulence  of  passions ; 
education,  local  sentiments,  opinions,  and  belief,  conspire  in  many 
instances  to  ftirnish  us  with  ideas ;  some  too  general,  some  too 
partial,  and  (what  is  worse  than  all  this)  with  many  that  are 
erroneous,  and  contrary  to  truth.  These  it  behoves  us  to  correct 
as  far  as  possible,  by  cool  suspense  and  candid  examination. 

N^^c,  teat  ftdfumia'  ArioTco',  ifiOpet  radra  rSkv  ^ci^fiy. 

And  thus,  by  a  connexion  perhaps  little  expected,  the  cause 
of  letters  and  that  of  virtue  appear  to  coincide ;  it  being  the  busi- 
ness, of  both  to  examine  our  ideas,  and  to  amend  them  by  the 
standard  of  nature  and  of  truth.*^ 

In  this  important  work  we  shall  be  led  to  observe,  how  nations, 
like  single  men,  have  their  peculiar  ideas ;  how  these  peculiar 
ideas  become  the  genius  of  their  language,  since  the  symbol  must 
of  course  correspond  to  its  archetype ;'  how  the  wisest  nations, 
having  the  most  and  best  ideas,  will  consequently  have  the  best 
and  most  copious  languages ; '  how  others,  whose  languages  are 
motley  and  compounded,  and  who  have  borrowed  from  different 
countries  different  arts  and  practices,  discover  by  words  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  things. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  by  a  few  examples.  We 
Britons  in  our  time  have  been  remarkable  borrowers,  as  our  multi- 
form language  may  sufficiently  shew.  Our  terms  in  polite  litera- 
ture prove,  that  this  came  from  Greece ;  our  terms  in  music  and 
painting,  that  these  came  from  Italy ;  our  phrases  in  cookery 
and  war,  that  we  learnt  these  from  the  French ;  and  our  phrases 
in  navigation,  that  we  were  taught  by  the  Flemings  and  Low 
Dutch.  These  many  and  very  different  sources  of  our  language 
may  be  the  cause  why  it  is  so  deficient  in  regularity  and  analogy. 
Yet  we  have  this  advantage  to  compensate  the  defect,  that  what 
we  want  in  elegance  we  gain  in  copiousness ;  in  which  last  respect 
few  languages  will  be  found  superior  to  our  own. 

Let  us  pass  from  ourselves  to  the  nations  of  the  East.  The 
eastern  world,"  from  the  earliest  days,  has  been  at  all  times  the 

^  How  useful  to  ethic  science,  and,  in-  L  i.  p.  58.  et  Men.  Com.  Tusc  Disp.  t.  1$. 
deed,  to  knowledge  in  general,  a  gramma-        <  It  is  well  obseired  by  Muretus,  NuUi 

tical  disquisition  into  the  etymology  and  unquam,  qui  res  ignorarent,  nomina,  qaibna 

meaning  of  words  was  esteemed  by  the  chief  eas  exprimerent,  quaesierunt.     Var.  Lect. 

and  ablest  philosophers,  may  be  seen  by  vi.  1. 

consulting  Plato  in  his  Cratylus ;  Xenoph.         *■  Auk  70^  rh  iovXiK^tpoi  ttycu  rk  ^69 

Mem.  iv.  5,  6.     Arrian.  Epict  i.  17.  ii.  10.  ot  itJky  Bdpfiapoi  r&y  'EAX^iwr,  ot  8^  wtpl 

Marc  Anton,  iii.  11.  v.  8.  x.  8.  rV  *Affiety  r&»  ir^pl  r^y  E6pc6vi}r,  (nroiU- 

•  'H9o9s  x^f*^"*""!?  ^<^*  T*  ituBp^vov  \i-  vowri  t^v  ^cnroru^v  VxVi  oW^  Svirxc- 

70s.  Stob.    Capiuntur  signa  hand  levia,  sed  paivovr^s,    **  For  the  Barbarians,  by  being 

observatu    digna  (quod  fortasse  quispiam  more  slavish  in  their  manners  than  tiie 

non  putarit)  de  ingeniis  et  moribus  popu-  Greeks,  and  those  of  Asia  than  those  of 

lorum    et   nationum   ex   linguis   ipsorum.  Europe,   submit    to    despotic   government 

Bacon,  de  Augm.  Sdent.  vi.  ].    Vid.  etiam.  without  murmuring  or  discontent."    Arist 

Quinctil.  1.  xi.  p.  675.  edit  Capperon.    Diog.  Polit.  iii.  4. 
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seat  of  enormous  monarchy :  on  its  natives  fair  liberty  never 
shed  its  genial  inflnence.  If  at  any  time  civil  discords  arose 
among  them,  (and  arise  there  did  innumerable,)  the  contest  was 
never  about  the  form  of  their  government,  (for  this  was  an  object 
of  which  the  combatants  had  no  conception ;)  it  was  all  from  the 
poor  motive  of  who  should  be  their  master,  whether  a  Cyrus  or 
an  Artaxerxes,  a  Mahomet  or  a  Mustapha. 

Such  was  their  condition :  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Their  ideas  became  consonant  to  their  servile  state,  and  their 
words  became  consonant  to  their  servile  ideas.  The  great  dis- 
tinction, for  ever  in  their  sight,  was  that  of  tyrant  and  slave ; 
the  most  unnatural  one  conceivable,  and  the  most  susceptible  of 
pomp  and  empty  exaggeration.  Hence  they  talked  of  kings  as 
gods,  and  of  themselves  as  the  meanest  and  most  abject  reptiles. 
Nothing  was  either  great  or  little  in  moderation,  but  every  senti- 
ment was  heightened  by  incredible  hyperbole.  Thus,  though 
they  sometimes  ascended  into  the  great  and  magnificent,''  they 
as  frequently  degenerated  into  the  tumid  and  bombast.  The 
Greeks  too  of  Asia  became  infected  by  their  neighbours,  who  were 
often,  at  times,  not  only  their  neighbours  but  their  masters ;  and 
hence  that  luxuriance  of  the  Asiatic  style,  unknown  to  the  chaste 
eloquence  and  purity  of  Athens.  But  of  the  Greeks  we  forbear 
to  speak  now,  as  we  shall  speak  of  them  more  fiilly  when  we 
have  first  considered  the  nature  or  genius  of  the  Romans. 

And  what  sort  of  people  may  we  pronounce  the  Romans ! — ^A 
nation  engaged  in  wars  and  commotions,  some  foreign,  some  do- 
mestic, which  for  seven  hundred  years  wholly  engrossed  their 
thoHghts.  Hence,  therefore,  their  language  became,  like  their 
ideas,  copious  in  all  terms  expressive  of  things  political,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  both  of  history  and  popular  eloquence. 
But  what  was  their  philosophyJ^ — As  a  nation  it  was  none,  if  we 
may  credit  their  ablest  writers.  And  hence  the  unfitness  of  their 
language  to  this  subject ;  a  defect  which  even  Cicero  is  compelled 
to  confess,  and  more  fully  makes  appear,  when  he  writes  phi- 
losophy himself,  from  the  number  of  terms  which  he  is  obliged 
to  invent.*    Virgil  seems  to  have  judged  the  most  truly  of  his 

'  The  truest  raUime  of  the  Eaat  may  be  ritia,  quod  ab  ambitaone,qnod  a  TolnptatibuB 

Crand  in  the  acripturea,  of  which,  perhaps,  reliqumn  erat  temporis,  ejus  si  partem  ali- 

the  principal  cause  is  the  intrinsic  greatness  quam  ant  ad  andiendum  Grsecum  quempiam 

of  the  sabjects  there  treated  ;  the  creation  philosophum,  aut  ad  aliquem  de  philosophiii 

of  the  uniTene,  the  dispensations  of  Divine  libelhmi  yel  legendum  vel  scribendum  con- 

I'tOTidence,  &c  tulissent,  jam  se  ad  emdidonis  cubnen  per- 

'  Muretus  has  the  following   passage  venisse,  jam  victam   a  se  et  profligatam 

^pon  the  Roman    taste  for    philosophy:  jacere   Graedam   somniabant     Var.  Lect 

Beati  autem  illi,  et  opulenti,  et  omnium  vi.  1. 

gentium  victores  Romani,  in  petendis  ho-  '  See  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  c  1,  2,  3  ;  iii.  c.  1, 

^rihus,  et  in  prensandis  ciyibus,  et  in  2. 4,  &c. ;  but  in  particular  Tusc.  Disp.  i  3. 

ozteris  nationibus  verbo  componendis,  re  where  he  says,  Philosophia  jacuit  usque  ad 

compilandis  occupati,  philosophandi  curam  banc  aetatem,  nee  ullum  habuit  lumen  lite- 

terris  aut  libcrtis  suis,  et  Grseculis  esuri-  rarum  Latinarum ;  quae  illustranda  et  exci- 

cntiboB  relinquebent.    Ipsi,  quod  ab  avar  tanda  nobis  est ;  ut  si,  &c.     See  also  Tusc 
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countrymen,  when,  admitting  their  infmority  iu  tha  wore  ele* 
gant  arts,  he  concludea  at  last  with  his  usual  majesty, 

IHsp.  iv.  3.  and  Acad.  1 2.  wlit re  it  appean*  the  Characteriatiei,  to  whom  we  refer. 
that  until  Cicero  applied  himself  to  the  Under  a  milder  dominion,  that  of  Adziia 
writing  of  philoaophy,  the  Romans  had  no-  and  the  Antonines,  lived  Aulas  Gdlius,  or 
thing  of  the  kind  in  their  language,  except  (as  some  call  him)  Agellins,an  entertaiiuBff 
some  mean  performances  of  Amafiinius  the  writer  in  the  miscellaneous  war,  well  skiDca 
Epicurean,  and  others  of  the  same  sect  How  in  criticism  and  antiquity ;  who,  though  he 
fiix  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  Cicero  for  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
philosophy,  and  with  what  industry,  as  well  philosophor,  yet  deserves  not  to  pass  an- 
as eloquence,  he  cultivated  the  subject,  may  mentioned  here,  from  the  curioua  fragmenta 
be  seen,  not  only  from  the  titles  of  those  of  philosophy  interspersed  in  hia  worics. 
works  Uiat  are  now  lost,  but  much  more  With  Aulus  Oellius  we  range  Macrobzos, 
frt>m  the  many  noble  ones  still  fortunately  not  because  a  contemporary,  (for  he  is  sop- 
preserved,  posed  to  have  lived  under  Honorivs  aad 

The  Epicurean  poet  Lucretius,  who  fiou-  Theodosius,)  but  from  his  near  resemblance 

rished  nearly  at  the  same  time,  seems  by  in  the  character  of  a  writer.     His  wofk^ 

his  silence  to  have  overlooked   the  Latin  like  the  other^s,  an  misceHaneous ;  filled 

writers  of  his  own  seet ;  deriving  all  his  with   mythology   aod   ancient    litefalJin^ 

philosophy,  as  well  as  Cicero,  from  Grecian  some  philosophy  being  intermixed.     His 

sources  ;  and,  like  him,  acknowledgping  the  Commentary  upon  the  Somnium  Sdpionis 

difficulty  of  writing  in  philosophy  in  Latin,  of  Cicero  may  bo  considered  aa  wholly  of 

both  frvm  the  poverty  of  the  tongue,  and  the  philosophical  kind, 

from  the  novelty  of  the  subject  In   the   same  age  -with  Aulus  Odlios 

Nee  tna  atmii  JidUt^  Graiorum  obacura  ro-  flourished  Apuleius  of  Madanra  in  Africa, 

peria  a  Platonic  writer,  whose  matter  in  genend 

Difficile  mUtatran  LatwU  versifnit  esse,  fiir  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  affected  styie^ 

CMuUa  novis  rebu$  prcBsertim  qtiam  tit  or  too  conformable  to  the  &l8e  rhetoric  of  the 

gendum^)  age  when  he  lived. 

Propter  eg^utatem  UngucB  et  rerum  nomta-  Of  the  same  country,  but  of  a  later  ago 

tsM :  and  a  harsher  style,  was  Martianua  Capella, 

Sed  ttta  me  virtiu  tameuy  et  aperata  voluptcu  if  indeed  he  deserve  not  the  name  lathor 

Suavis  amicUuB  quemvis  perferre  laborem  of  a  philologist,  than  of  a  philosopher. 

Suadet.                                  Lucr.  L  137.  After  Capella,  we  may  rsok  Chalddios 

In  the  same  age,  Varro,  among  his  nu-  the  Phitonic,  though  both  hia  age,  and 

merous  works,  wrote  some  in  the  way  of  country,  and  rdigion  are  doubtfioJ.    His 

philosophy  ;  as  did  the  patriot  Brutus  a  manner  of  writing  is  rather  more  agreeaUe 

treatise  CoBoeming  Virtue,  much  appkuded  than  that  of  the  two  preceding,  nor  does  he 

by  Cicero ;  but  these  worka  are  now  lost  appear  to  be  their  inferior  in  the  knowledge 

Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentioned  of  philosophy,  his  work  being  a  laodable 

came  Horace,  some  of  whose  satires  and  commentary  upon  the  Timaeus  of  Plato, 

epistles  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the  The  last  Latin  philosopher  waa  BoethSns, 

most  valuable  pieoes  of  Latin  philosophy,  who  was  descended  fi^m  some  of  the  noblest 

whether  we  consider  the  purity  of  their  of  the  Roman  fiimilies,  and  was  consul  in 

style,  or  the  great  address  with  which  they  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.    He 

treat  the  subject  wrote  many  philosophical  works,  the  gieaitf 

After  Horace,  though  with  as  long  an  part  in  the   logical   way:    but  his  ethic 

interval  as  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  pieee.  On  the  ConsolatioB  of  PhUoiophy, 

those  of  Nero,  came  the  satirist  Persina,  and  which  is  partly  prose  and  partly  vofss^ 

the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Coma-  deserves  groat  enoomiuras,  both   for  the 

tus ;  to  whose  precepts  as  he  did  honour  by  matter  and  for  the  style ;  in  which  last  he 

his  virtuous  life^so  his  works,  though  smaU,  approaches  the  purity  of  a  £u  bettor  i^ 

shew  an  early  proficiency  in  the  science  of  than  his  own,  and  is  in  all  reapects  pre- 

norals.    Of  him  it  may  be  said,  that  ho  is  feraUe  to  those  crabbed  Africans  sdlreody 

ahnost  the  single  diSicnlt  writer  among  the  mentioned.      By  command  of  Theodoric 

Latin  classics,  whose  meaning  has  safficient  king  of  the  Goths,  it  was  the  hud  &te  of 

merit  to  make  it  worth  while  to  bibour  tiiis  worthy  man  to  suffer  death:  with  whom 

.through  his  obscuritiesb  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  loot  remains  of 

In  the  same  degenerate  and  tyrannic  Romao  dignity,  may  be  said  to  have  sank 

period,  lived  also  Seneca ;  whose  character,  in  the  western  world, 

•both  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  is  discussed  There  were  other  Romans  who  left  philo- 

with  groat  accuracy  by  the  noble  author  of  sophical  writings,  such  as  Mnsonius  Rufas, 
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Ta  Rgere  imperio  populiw,  Romme,  iMnMata, 

iHaa  tibi  erant  artet)  padaque  inponere  morem, 
*aroere  labjectis,  et  debelLue  Buperboa. 

From  consideriog  the  Bomans,  let  as  pass  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Grecian  commonwealths,  while  they  maintained  their  liberty, 
were  the  most  heroic  confederacy  that  ever  existed.  They  were 
the  politest,  the  bravest,  and  the  wisest  of  men.  In  the  short 
space  of  little  more  than  a  century,  they  became  such  statesmen, 
warriors,  orators,  historians,  physicians,  poets,  critics,  painters, 
scolptors,  architects,  and  (last  of  all)  philosophers,  that  one  can 
hardly  help  considering  that  golden  period  as  a  providential 
event  in  honour  of  human  nature,  to  shew  to  what  perfection 
the  species  might  ascend.* 

and  the  two  emperors  Marcas  AntoninuB  when  once  thcfte  fears  were  over,  a  general 

•ad  Jnliaa  ;  bat  as  these  prefeired  the  use  security  soon  ensned,  and  instead  of  attend- 

of  the  Greek  tongue  to  their  own,  they  can  ing  to  the  arts  of  defisnce  and  self-pce- 

haidly  be  considraed  among  the  number  of  servation,  they  began  to  cultivate  thoae  of 

Lditin  writers.  elegance  and  pleasure.     Now  as  these  na- 

And  so  much  (by  way  of  sketch)  for  the  turally  produced  a  kind  of  wanton  insolence, 

Latin  authors  of  philosophy ;  a  snnll  nun-  (not  unlike  the  riciona  temper  of  high-fed 

her  for  ao  vast  an  empire,  if  we  consider  animals,)  so  by  this  the  bands  of  union 

them  as  all  the  product  of  near  six  sue-  were  insensibly  dissolved.     Hence,  then, 

ceasive  centuries.  among  the  Greeks,  &at  fetal  Peloponnesian 

*  If  we  except  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  war,  which,  together  with  other  wan,  its 

lyric  poets,  we  hear  of  few  Grecian  writers  immediate  consequence,  broke   the  confe- 

before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  After  that  deiacy    of   their  commonwealths,  wasted 

monaicb  bad  been  defeated,  and  the  dread  their  strength,  made  them  jealous  of  eacb 

af  the  Pexaian  power  was  at  an  end,  the  other,  and  thus  paved  a  way  for  the  con- 

eflulgcnce  of  Grecian  genius  (if  I  maj  use  temptible  kingdom  of  Alocedon  to  enslave 

the  expression)  broke  forth,  and  shone  till  them  all,  and  ascend  in  a  few  years  to  uni- 

the  time  «f  Alexmider  the  Maoedonmn,  versal  monarchy. 

after  whom  it  disappeared,  and  never  rose  A  like  luxuriance  of  prosperity  sowed 

agiun.    This  is  that  golden  period  spoken  discord  among  the  Romans,  raised  those 

of  above.     I  do  not  mean  that  Greece  had  unhappy  contests  between  tbe  senate  and 

not  many  writes  of  great  merit  subsequent  ibe  Graccfai,  betwccto  Sylla  and  Marius, 

to  that  pioiod,  and  especially  of  the  philo-  between  Pompey  and  Caesar ;  till  at  length, 

aofdiic  kind  ;  but  the  great,  tiie  striking,  after  the  last  struggle  for  liberty  by  those 

tbe  sablime,  (call  it  as  you  please,)  attained  brave  patriots  Brutus  and  Cossjus  at  Phi- 

at  that  time  to  a  height  to  which  it  never  lippi,  and  the  snbseqaent  defeat  of  Antiiony 

could  ascend  in  any  after  age.  at  Actium,  the  Romans  became  subject  to 

The  same  kind  of  fortune  befell  the  people  the  dominion  of  a  fellow-citizen. 

of  Rome.     When   the  Punic   wars  were  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  after 

ended,  and  Carthage,  their  dx«aded  rival,  was  Alexander  and  Octarius  had  established 

no  raofe,  then  (as  Hotaoe  inforais  oa)  they  &eir  monarchies,  there  "were  many  bright 

bqpm  to  cultivate  the  politer  arts.     It  was  geniuses,  who  were  eminent  under  Uieir 

soon   after  this,  their   great  orators  and  government  Aristotle  maintained  a  &iend- 

hnteiians  and  poets  arose,  and  Rome,  like  ship  and  epistolary  correspondence  with 

Qnece,  had  her  golden  period,  whieh  lasted  Alexander.     In   the   time   of  the   samo 

to  the  death  of  Octavius  Caesar.  monarch  Hvcd  Thcophrastna,  and  the  cynic, 

I  call  these  two  periods,  from  the  two  Diogenes.     Then    also  Demosthenes  and 

greatest  geniuses  that  flourished  in  each;  ^schines  spoke  their  two  celebrated  ora- 

oae  the  Socratic  period,  the  other  the  Ct-  dons.    So  l&:ewise  in  the  time  of  Octarina, 

cciwiian.  Virgil  wrote  his  iSneid  ;  and  with  Honoe, 

There  arc  still  farther  analc^s  8nbeiBi>  Varius,  and  many  other  fine  writers,  par- 

tng  between  thenu     Neither  period  com-  took  of  the  protection  and  103^^  mnnifioeBce. 

Bsenced,  as  long  as  solicitude  for  the  common  But  tben  it  must  be  romembered,  that  iheaa 

welfeie  engaged  menV  attentions,  and  such  men  were  bred  and  educated  in  the  prin- 

.wan  impended  as  threatened  their  deslruo-  oiples  of  a  free  government    It  was  henoe 

tion   by  foreigners  and   barbarians.     But  they  derived  that  high  and  manly  spirit, 
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Now  the  language  of  these  Oroeks  was  truly  like  themaelves, 
H  was  oonformable  to  their  transcendent  and  uniyersal  genius. 
Where  matter  so  aboonded,  words  followed  of  course,  and  those 
exqnisite  in  eyerj  kind,  as  the  ideas  for  which  thej  stood.  And 
hence  it  followed,  there  was  not  a  subject  to  be  found,  which 
could  not  with  propriety  be  expressed  in  Greek. 

Here  were  words  and  numbers  for  the  humour  of  an  Aristo- 
phanes;  for  the  native  elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Menander; 
for  the  amorous  strains  of  a  Mimnermus  or  Sappho ;  for  the 
rural  lays  of  a  Theocritus  or  Bion ;  and  for  the  sublime  concep- 
tions of  a  Sophocles  or  Homer.  The  same  in  prose.  Here 
Isocrates  was  enabled  to  display  his  art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of 
periods,  and  the  nice  counterpoise  of  diction.  Here  Demosthenes 
found  materials  for  that  nervous  composition,  that  manly  force  of 
unaffected  eloquence,  which  rushed,  like  a  torrent,  too  impetuous 
to  be  withstood. 

Who  were  more  different  in  exhibiting  their  philosophy  than 
Xenophon,  Plato,  and  his  disciple  Aristotle!  Different,  I  say, 
in  their  character  of  composition;  for  as  to  their  philosophy 
itself,  it  was  in  reality  the  same.  Aristotle,  strict,  methodic, 
and  orderly ;  subtle  in  thought ;  sparing  in  ornament ;  with 
little  address  to  the  passions  or  imagination ;  but  exhibiting  the 
whole  with  such  a  pregnant  brevity,  that  in  every  sentence  we 
seem  to  read  a  page.  How  exquisitely  is  this  all  performed  in 
Greek !  Let  those  who  may  imagine  it  may  be  done  as  well  in 
another  language,  satisfy  themselves  either  by  attempting  to 
translate  him,  or  by  perusing  his  translations  already  made  by 
men  of  learning.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  read  either  Xeno- 
phon or  Plato,  nothing  of  this  method  or  strict  order  appears. 
The  formal  and  didactic  is  wholly  dropped.  Whatever  they 
may  teach,  it  is  without  professing  to  be  teachers;  a  train  of 
dialogue  and  truly  polite  address,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  we 
behold  human  life,  adorned  in  all  its  colours  of  sentiment  and 
manners. 

And  yet,  though  these  differ  in  this  manner  from  the  Stagirite, 
how  different  are  they  likewise  in  character  from  each  other  I 
Plato,  copious,  figurative,  and  majestic ;  intermixing  at  times 
the  facetious  and  satiric;  enriching  his  works  with  tales  and 
fables,  and  the  mystic  theology  of  ancient  times.  Xenophon, 
the  pattern  of  perfect  simplicity;  everywhere  smooth,  har- 
monious, and  pure ;  declining  the  figurative,  the  marvellous,  and 

which  made  them  the  admii&tioii  of  after-  rris  Tphs  iiXX^kovs  Ipidos,  icctt  r^s  rtfi  rA 

ageir    The  raccesMn  and  fonus  of  goyem-  TpMrcta  ^tkorifuas :  '^  It  ib  liberty  that  si 

ment  left  by  Alexander  and  Octaving,  soon  formed  to  nnrae  the  sentiments  of  gm^ 

stopped  the  growth  of  any  thing  further  in  geniuaes ;  to  inspire  them  with  hope ;  to 

the  kind.     So  true  is  that  noble  saying  of  push  forward  the  propensity  of  contest  one 

Longinns :  9p4^cu  re  yitp  hccofii  rii  ^porft-  with  another,  and  the  generons  emnlation 

fMTa  rStw  fuya\jo^p6yotp  ^  iK€u$4pia,  ircU  of  being  the  first  in   rank."     De  SohL 

dwtkwlo'aty  iced  ifJia  8i»9ca^  rh  Tp^fwif  sect  44. 
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the  mjstic ;  asceDding  but  rarely  into  the  sublime ;  nor  then  eo 
mnch  trusting  to  the  colours  of  style,  as  to  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  sentiment  itself. 

The  language,  in  the  meantime,  in  which  he  and  Plato  wrote, 
appears  to  suit  so  accurately  with  the  style  of  both,  that  when 
we  read  either  of  the  two,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  is 
he  alone  who  had  hit  its  character,  and  that  it  could  not  have 
appeared  so  elegant  in  any  other  manner. 

And  thus  is  the  Greek  tpngue,  from  its  propriety  and  uni- 
yersality,  made  for  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  beautiful,  in 
every  subject,  and  under  every  form  of  writing. 

GniiB  ingeniam,  Oram  dedit  ore  lotundo 
Miua  loqni 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those  amongst  us  who  either  write 
or  read,  with  a  view  to  employ  their  liberal  leisure,  (for  as  to 
sach  as  do  either  from  views  more  sordid,  we  leave  them,  like 
daves,  to  their  destined  drudgery,)  it  were  to  be  wished,  I  say, 
that  the  liberal  (if  they  have  a  relish  for  letters)  would  inspect 
the  finished  models  of  Grecian  literature ;  that  they  would  not 
waste  those  hours,  which  they  cannot  recall,  upon  the  meaner 
productions  of  the  French  and  English  press ;  upon  that  iiingous 
growth  of  novels  and  of  pamphlets,  where,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
they  rarely  find  any  rational  pleasure,  and  more  rarely  still,  any 
solid  improvement. 

To  be  competently  skilled  in  ancient  learning,  is  by  no 
means  a  work  of  such  insuperable  pains.  The  very  progress 
itself  is  attended  with  delight,  and  resembles  a  journey  through 
some  pleasant  country,  where  every  mile  we  advance  new  charms 
arise.  It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  be  a  scholar,  as  a  gamester,  or 
many  other  characters  equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  same 
application,  the  same  quantity  of  habit,  will  fit  us  for  one,  as 
completely  as  for  the  other.  And  as  to  those  who  tell  us,  with 
aD  air  of  seeming  wisdom,  that  it  is  men,  and  not  books,  we  must 
study  to  become  knowing ;  this  I  have  always  remarked,  from 
repeated  experience,  to  be  the  common  consolation  and  language 
of  dunces.  They  shelter  their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright 
examples,  whose  transcendent  abilities,  without  the  common 
helps,  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  great  and  important 
ends.     But,  alas ! 

Decipit  exemplar  yitiis  imitabile. 

In  truth,  each  man^s  understanding,  when  ripened  and  mature, 
is  a  composite  of  natural  capacity,  and  of  super-induced  habit. 
Hence  the  greatest  men  will  be  necessarily  those  who  possess 
the  best  capacities,  cultivated  with  the  best  habits.  Hence  also 
moderate  capacities,  when  adorned  with  valuable  science,  will 
far  transcend  others  the  most  acute  by  nature,  when  either 
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neglected,  or  applied  to  low  and  base  purpoees.  And  thus  for 
the  honour  of  caltare  and  good  learning,  tbej  are  able  to  render 
a  man,  if  he  will  take  the  pains,  intrinsically  more  excellent  than 
his  natural  superiora. 

And  80  much  at  present  as  to  general  ideas ;  how  we  acquire 
them ;  whence  they  are  derived ;  what  is  their  nature ;  and  what 
their  connection  with  language.  So  much,  likewise,  as  to  the 
subject  of  this  treatise,  UuiTersal  Gramma?, 
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ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THOMAS  LORD  HYDE, 
CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRjODOCTION SCOPE   OR   END   OP   THE    INQUIRY BEGINS    FROM    THE 

ABRANOBMENT  OF  SIMPLE,  OR  SINGLE  TERMS— CHARACTER  OF  THESJE 

TKRMS ^NATURE    AND    MULTITUDE    OF    THE    OBJECTS   WHICH    THEY 

REPRESENT. 

Philosophy,  taking  its  name  from  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  having 
for  its  end  the  investigation  of  truth,  has  an  eqnal  regard  both 
to  practice  and  speculation,  inasmuch  as  truth  of  every  kind  is 
similar  and  congenial.  Hence  we  find  that  some  of  the  most 
Dlustrious  actors  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  have  beeti 
engaged  at  times  in  philosophical  speculation.  Pericles,  who 
governed  Athens,  was  the  disciple  of  Anazagoras ;  Epaminondas 
spent  his  youth  in  the  Pythagorean  school;  Alexander  the 
Great  had  Aristotle  for  his  preceptor ;  and  Scipio  made  Polybius 
his  companion  and  friend.  Why  need  I  mention  Cicero,  or 
Cato,  or  Brutus!  The  orations,  the  epistles,  and  the  philoso- 
phical works  of  the  first,  shew  him  sufficiently  conversant  both 
in  action  and  contemplation.  So  eager  was  Gato  for  knowledge/ 
even  when  surrounded  with  business,  that  he  used  to  read 
philosophy  in  the  senate-house,  while  the  senate  was  assembling : 
and  as  for  the  patriot  Brutus,  though  his  life  was  a  continual 
scene  of  the  most  important  action^  he  found  time  not  only  to 
study,  but  to  compose  a  treatise  upon  Virtue.^ 

*  Thnc  Cicero  deacribes  him :  Qnippe  qui,  ez  miiltis  sennombas  tuis,  virtutem  ad  beattf 

ne  leprelieiisionem  qoidem  yolgi  izianem  titendum  ae  ipsa  etue  contentam.     TuacuL 

icfoimidanB,  in  ipia  curia  soleret  legera  Dispul  v.  I.  And  again:  Prorocattis  gratis- 

aeepe,  dnm  aenatiu  cogeretur,  nihil  opene  simo  mihi  libro,  quem  de  Yirtute  Bcripsiaii. 

reipablicie  detrahensi  De  Fin.  iiL  2.  Mrhere  De  Fin.  1.  iii. 

it  is  worth  remarking,  that  Cato  conndered  One  or  two  short  fragments    of   this 

his  application  to  literature  as  no  waj^  ob-  treatise  of  Bnitns  are  preserved  in  Seneco, 

stnicting  his  duty  to  the  commonwealth.  De  Consolat.  ad  Helv.  c.  9. 

The  BtadiouB  c)iaracter  and  the  political  in  As  to  Pericles,  Epaminondas,  and  the 

him  were  united.  other  great  names  mentioned  in  the  same 

^  Thvs  the  same  Cicero :  Placere  enim  page  with  Cato  and  Bmtns,  see  note  e  in 

tibi  (Bruto  scil.)  admodum  sensi,  et  ez  eo  the  following  page, 
iibro  quem  ad  me  aocnratissime  scripsisti,  et 
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When  these  were  gone,  and  the  worst  of  times  succeeded, 
Thrasea  Psetus  and  Helvidias  Priscus  were  at  the  same  period 
both  senators  and  philosophers,  and  appear  to  have  supported 
the  severest  trials  of  tyrannic  oppression  by  the  manly  system 
of  the  Stoic  moral.^  The  best  emperor  whom  the  Romans,  or 
perhaps  any  nation,  ever  knew,  Marcus  Antoninus,  was  involved 
during  his  whole  life  in  business  of  the  last  consequence ;  some- 
times conspiracies  forming,  which  he  was  obliged  to  dissipate ; 
formidable  wars  arising  at  other  times,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field.  Yet  during  none  of  these  periods  did  he  forsake 
philosophy,  but  still  persisted  in  meditation,**  and  in  committing 
his  thoughts  to  writing,  during  moments  gained  by  stealth  from 
the  hurry  of  courts  and  campaigns. 

If  we  descend  to  later  ages,  and  search  our  own  country,  we 
shall  find  sir  Thomas  More,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  lord  Herbert  of  Gherbury,  Milton,  Algernon  Sidoey, 
sir  William  Temple,  and  many  others,  to  have  been  all  of  them 
eminent  in  public  life,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  conspicuous  for 
their  speculations  and  literature.  If  we  look  abroad,  examples 
of  like  character  will  occur  in  other  countries.  Grotius,  the  poet, 
the  critic,  the  philosopher,  and  the  divine,  was  employed  by  the 
court  of  Sweden  as  ambassador  to  France :  and  De  Witt,  that 
acute  but  unfortunate  statesman,  that  pattern  of  parsimony  and 
political  accomplishments,  was  an  able  mathematician,  wrote 
upon  the  elements  of  curves,  and  applied  his  algebra  with 
accuracy  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his  country. 

And  so  much  in  defence  of  philosophy,  against  those  who  may 
possibly  undervalue  her,  because  they  have  succeeded  without 
her ;  those  I  mean  (and  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  many) 
who,  having  spent  their  whole  lives  in  what  Milton  calls  "  the 
busy  hum  of  men,^^  have  acquired  to  themselves  habits  of  amazing 
efficacy,  unassisted  by  the  helps  of  science  and  erudition.  To 
such  the  retired  student  may  appear  an  awkward  being,  because 
they  want  a  jnst  standard  to  measure  his  merit.  But  let  them 
recur  to  the  bright  examples  before  alleged ;  let  them  remember 
that  these  were  eminent  in  their  own  way ;  were  men  of  action 
and  business ;  men  of  the  world ;  and  yet  they  did  not  disdain 
to  cultivate  philosophy,  nay,  were  many  of  them  perhaps  indebted 
to  her  for  the  splendor  of  their  active  character.* 

^  See  Arr.  Epictet  lib.  i.  c.  1,2.  and  the  fuvos,  ko}  /idKurra  7r§pt$tU  tyKov  ahr^ 

notes  of  my  late  worthy  friend,  the  learned  Koi  <pp6tnifia  hiiJMyuylas  4fi^piB4crtpov^ 

editor,  Upton.    See  also  Mrs.  Carter's  ex-  thjon  re    fitr€»p(<ras    koX    a-uy^^dpas    rh 

cellent  translation.  it^i»fM  rod  ff tfovs,  *Aya^ay6pas  ^y  6  K\a(o- 

<*  See  the  original,  particularly  in  Ga-  pivios^  tv  ot  rSr*  iyOponroi  vovv  wpoarf 
taker^s  edition.  See  also  the  learned  and  y6ptvoy :  **  But  he  who  was  most  cos- 
accurate  translation  of  Meric  Casanbon.  versant  with  Pericles,  and  most  contributed 

*  The  following  authorities  may  serre  to  to  give  him  a  grandeur  of  mind,  and  ta 

con6nn  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  make  his  high  spirit  for  ffoveming  the  po> 

In  Platarch^s  Life  of  Pericles  we  read  as  pulor  assemblies  more  weighty  and  authori- 

foUows:  'O  8i  irA«i<rra  li§piK\u  avyyty^  tative;  in  a  word,  who  fexalted  his  ideas, 
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This  reasoning  has  a  further  end.     It  justifies  me  in   the 
address  of  these  philosophical  arrangements,  as  your  lordship 

and  laiaed  at  the  aame  time  the  dignity  godB,  not  ao  much  for  the  birth  of  the  child, 

of  his  behaviour:  the  person  who  did  this  as  for  his  being  bom  daring  yonr  times: 

was  Anazagoraa,  the  Clazomenian,  whom  for  I  hope  that  by  his  being  bred,  and 

the  people  of  that  age  used  to  call  rot^,  or  educated  under  you,  he  will  become  worthy 

**  mind.^    Pint  in  Vit.  Peridis,  p.  154.  B.  of  us,  and  worthy  to  succeed  in  the  manage- 

edit  Xyland.  ment  of  a&irs.'^    A.  Gell.  iz.  $. 

Plntarch  soon  afier  gives  good  reasons  What  in  fact  this  education  was,  we  may 

for  this  appellation  of  Anazagoras,  viz.  his  learn  not  only  from  Alexander's  history,  but 

great  abilities,  and  his  being  the  first  who  firom  an  observation  of  Plutarch,  in  answer 

made  mind  or  intellect  (in  opposition  to  to  an  objection,  **  how  Alexander  could  ven- 

cSianoe)  a  principle  in  the  fonnation  and  ture  to  attack  such  an  immense  power  as 

govenmient  of  the  universe.  the  Persian  with  such  contemptible  forces 

The  words  of  Anaxagoras  on  this  sub-  of  Ms  own.'*    Plutarch  says,  that  no  forces 

ject,  though  well  known,  are  well  worth  could  be  greater  or  fairer  than  the  several 

citing :  narra  xP^furra  ^y  dfiov'  c7ra  povs  accomplishments  of  Alexander's  mind ;  and 

iXBiu^  avrii  ^ttKd&fjaiae :  ^^  All  things  were  concludes,  ^that  he  marched  against  the 

blended  together:  then  came  mind  (or  an  Persians  with   better    supplies   from    his 

intelligent  principle)  and  gave  them  amnge-  preceptor  Aristotle,  than  from  his  father 

ment"  Dieg.  Laert  iL  6.  Philip  :'*  irX^iovets  irap^  'ApurroriKavs  rod 

Epaminondas,  in  his  political  capacity,  KaBTrpirov^  ^  irop^  ^iXimrov  rov  warpi^s 
was  so  great  a  man,  that  he  raised  his  iupopftia  (fx^^i  9uficUMw  M  n4piras,  Plut 
country,  the  commonwealth  of  Thebes,  de  Alex.  Fort  p.  327.  edit  Xyland« 
from  a  contemptible  state  to  take  the  lead  As  for  Scipio,the  illustrious  conqueror  of 
in  CJreeee ;  a  dignity  which  the  Thebans  Carthage,  we  have  this  account  of  him  and 
had  never  known  before,  and  which  fell,  his  companion  Polybius  (to  whom  we  may 
upon  his  loss,  never  to  rise  again.  The  add  also  Panaetius)  from  Vclleius  Pater- 
same  man  was  a  pattern  in  private  life  of  cuius :  Scipio  tam  elegans  liberalium  studio- 
every  thing  virtuous  and  amiable  ;  so  that  rum,  omnisque  doctrinse  et  auctor  et  ad- 
Justin  weU  remarks,  Fuit  autem  inoertum,  mirator  fuit,  ut  Polybium  Pansetiumque, 
vir  melior,  an  dux,  esset  prsecellentes  ingenio  viros,  domi  militiseque 

Cornelius  Nepos,  having  recorded   the  secum  habuerit     Neque  enim    quisquam 

other  parts  of  his  education,  adds,  At  philo-  hoc  Scipione  elegantius  intervalla  negotio- 

■ophise  praeceptoiem  habuit  Lysim,  Taren-  rum  otio  dispunxit,  semperque  aut  belli,  aut 

tinum,  Pythagoreum  ;  cni  quidem  sic  fiiit  pacis  serviit  artibus  ;  semperque  inter  anna 

deditus,  ut  adolescens  tristem  et  severum  et  studia  versatns,  aut  corpus  periculis,  aut 

aenem  omnibus  aequalibus  suis  in  fiimiliari-  animnm  disciplinis  exercuit     Veil.  Paterc 

tate  anteposuerit,  nequo  prius  eum  a  se  Histor.  1.  i.  p.  19.  edit  Lipsii. 

dimiserit,  quam  doctrinis  tanto  anteoeasit  During  the  campaigns  of  Scipio,  Polybius 

condiscipuloe,  ut  fiidle  intelligi  posset  pari  attended  him  even  in  the  time  of  action  or 

modo  superaturum  omnes  in  ceeteris  artibus.  engagement ;  as,  for  example,  in  that  bold 

Com.  N^  in  Vit  Epaminon.  c.  2.  Justin,  attempt,  when  Scipio,  with  Polybius  and 

Hist  vi  8.    Cicer.  de  Oiat  iii.  34.  thirty  soldiers  only,  undermined  one  of  the 

As  for  Alexander  the  Great,  we  may  gates  of  Carthage.    See  Ammian.  MaroeL 

form  a  judgment,  what  sort  of  education  L  xxiv.  2. 

his  &ther  Philip  wished  him  to  have,  from  During  more  quiet  intervals,  Polybius  did 

that  curious  epistle  which   he  wrote  to  not  forget  the  duties  of  a  friend,  or  the 

Aristotle,  upon  Alexander's  birth.    It  is  in  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  but  gave  advice, 

its  character  so  simple  and  elegant,  that  we  and  that  suitable  to  the  character  which 

have  given  it  entire,  as  preserved  by  Aulus  Scipio  wished  to  support  in  the  common- 

Gellins:  wealth.     Among  other  things,  he  advised 

^IXiinros  'ApioTOT^Af  1  x^^^P^^^-  ^^  {'^^  Plutarch  informs  us)  **  never  to  quit 

''Icrtfi  fun  ytyoyira  vi6v  iroAA.V  oZv  ro7s  the  forum,  or  place  of  public  resort,  before 

Btois  x^'P"^  ^X^9  ^X  ofir^s  M  rp  ywiff^i  he  had  made  himself  some  friend,  who  was 

Tov  vxuXos  &s  M  T9  Korrh  t^v  (tV  h^iKiav  intimately  conversant  in  the  conduct  of  his 

airr}ivy€yovwai' ihTfiiuyhpcMrhv^virhtrov  fellow-citizens:^^  fi^  irpirrtoov   i^  iyopas 

Tpa^vra  kcu  Teu5cv6/vra,  U^ioy  tfffBeu  ical  axcA^cii',  ^  <f>i\oy  rtya  irotiia'curBaL,  aiiwy- 

i^uaiWy  Ktd  rrit  r&y  TrparffAdroty  dtaHoxVf-  7^^  ^^^^  ^^  irpd^euy  r&y  woKir&y,  Plut 

**  Philip  to  Aristotle  greeting.  Symposiac.  1.  iii.  p.  659.  edit  Xyl. 

**Know  that  I  have  a  son  born.     On  To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  pe* 

lliis  account  I  am  greatly  thankful  to  the  culiar  regard  which  Csssar  had  for  the  pair 
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has  been  dUtingublied   m  either  charact^,  I  mean  in    your 

Eublic  one,  as  well  as  in  your  private.  Those  who  know  the 
istory  of  our  foreign  trauBactions,  know  the  reputation  that  you 
acquired  both  in  Poland  and  in  Germany:^  and  those  who  are 
honoured  with  your  nearer  friendship,  know  that  you  can 
speculate,  as  well  as  act,  and  can  employ  your  pen  both  with 
elemnoe  and  instruction. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  iinentertaining  to  your  lordship  to  see, 
in  what  manner  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Gk'eat  arranged 
his  pupiPs  ideas,  so  that  they  might  not  cause  confusion  for  want 
of  accurate  disposition.  It  may  be  thought,  also,  a  fact  worthy 
of  your  notice,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  this  method 
from  the  venerable  Pythagoras,  who,  unless  he  drew  it  from  re- 
moter sources,  to  us  unknowii,  was,  perhaps,  himself  its  inventor 
and  original  teacher.' 

Poets  relate,  that  Venus  was  wedded  to  Vulcan,  the  goddess  of 
beauty  to  the  god  of  deformity*  The  tale,  as  some  explain  it,  gives 
a  double  representation  of  art ;  Vulcan  shewing  us  the  progres- 
sions of  art,  and  Venus  the  completions.  The  progressions,  such  as 
the  hewing  of  stone,  the  grinding  of  colours,  the  fusion  of  metals, 
these,  all  of  them,  are  laborious,  and  many  times  disgustful :  the 
completionii,  such  as  the  temple,  the  palace,  the  picture,  the  statue, 
these,  all  of  them,  are  beauties,  and  justly  call  for  admiration. 

loBopher  Aritto,  and  Pompey  for  the  pfailo-  tioned  between  Periclefi  and  Anazagom 

Bopher  Cratippna.    ^lian  well  remarks,  on  is  recorded,  and  the  importance  also  of  this 

these  two  great  Romans,  that  **  they  did  not,  intimacy,  as  to  the  weight  it  gave  Pericles 

liecause  their  power  was  great,  despise  those  in  the  commonwealth  of  Athens, 
who  had  the  power  of  doing  thera  the        '  The  treaty  of  Warsaw,  negotiated  and 

greatest  ■errices :'"  ov  yhp^  ^cl  fi^a  H^  signed  by  lord  Hyde,  was  made  in  Jann- 

yavTo,  6irtp€<l>p6row  r&v  rk  fiiyurra  ab-  ary,  1745 ;  that  of  Dresden,  made  under 

rohs  hyrfccu  9w(m4y«v.   iBlian.  Var.  Hist  lord  Hyde's  mediation,  was    signed    the 

vii.  21.  December  following.     By  tiiis  last  treaty. 

In  the  same  author,  1.  iii.  c.  17.  there  is  not  only  the  peace  of  Germany  was  re- 

an  express  dissertation   on  this    subject,  stored,  but  the  Austrian  Netheriands,  and 

worthy  of  perusal,  as  being  filled  with  ex-  the  king  of  Sardinians  territories,  were  in 

nmples  both  from  the  Grecian  and  Roman  consequence  of  it  preserved, 
history.  8  From  Pythagoras  it  passed  to  his  dis- 

To  these  citations  I  shall  add  only  one  ciples,  and  among  others  to  Archytas,  who 

or  two  more :  Et  certe  non  tulit  ullos  hsec  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  the  Doric  diedect, 

civitas  aut  gloria  clariores,  aut  auctoritate  the  dialect  generally  used  by  PythagoraB  and 

gnviores,  aut  humanitate  poUtiores,  P.  Afri-  his  followers.     This  treatise  of  Archytas  is 

cano,  C.  Lselio,  L.  Furio,  qui  secum  erudi-  in  part  still  extant,  though  but  little  known, 

tissimos  homines  ex  Gnecia  palam  semper  lai^  quotations  out  of  it  being  inserted  by 

babuerunt  Cic.  de  Orat  ii.  37.  Simplicius  into  that  yalnable  but  rare  book. 

In  the  same  work,  to  prove  the  union  of  his  Commentaries    on  the  Predicaments, 

the  philosophical  character  and  the  political,  firom  which  many  of  them  are  transferred 

we  have  the  following  testimony,  taken  into  the  notes  upon  the  different  chapters 

from  the  history  of  those  sages,  so  much  of  this  work. 

celebrated    in    antiquity,  Pittacus,    Biaa,  |  Fabridus,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Grseca,  toL  L 

Solon,  &c     Hi  omnes,  prseter  Milesium  p.  394,  mentions  a  tract  upon  this  subject, 

Thalem,  civitatibus  suis  prsefuerunt     De  published  at  Venice,  anno  1571)  under  the 

Orator,  iii.  34.  name  of  Archytas ;  but  he  informs  us  withal. 

See  also  Cicero^s  tract   styled   Orator,  that  its  authenticity  is  doubted,  because  the 

sect   15.   p.   137.    edit   Oxon.    and    the  above-mentioned  quotations  from  Archytas, 

PhiedruB  of  Plato,  p.  1237,  edit  Ficini :  in  made  by  Simplicius,  are  not  to  be  found 

both  which  places,  the  intimacy  above  mm-  there.     This  tract  I  have  never  seen. 
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Naw  if  logic  be  one  of  those  arts  wliieh  help  to  imjnrove 
h«Ban  reason,  it  must  neceesanly  be  an  art  <tf  the  prqgreflBiTe 
character ;  an  art  which,  not  ending  with  itaalf,  has  a  yiew  to 
something  further.  If,  then,  in  the  following  speculations,  it 
should  appear  dty  rather  than  elegant,  severe  rather  than 
pleasing,  let  it  plead,  by  way  of  defence,  that,  though  its  im- 
portance may  be  great,  it  partakes,  ttowk  its  very  nature,  (which 
eannot  be  dianged,)  more  of  the  deformed  god,  than  of  the 
beautiful  goddess. 

The  snmect  commences  in  the  manner  following. 

The  Yxnmr  can  give  reasons  to  a  certain  degree,**  and  can 
examine,  aner  a  manner,  the  reasons  given  them  by  others.  And 
what  is  this,  but  natural  logic!  If,  therefore,  these  efforts  of 
theirs  have  an  effect,  and  nothing  happen  without  a  cause,  this 
effect  must,  of  necessity,  be  derived  from  certain  principles. 

The  question,  then,  is.  What  these  principles  are ;  for  if  these 
can  be  once  investigated,  and  then  knowingly  applied,  we  shaU 
be  enabled  to  do  by  rule,  what  others  do  by  hazard ;  and  in 
what  we  do,  as  much  to  excel  the  uninstructed  reasoner,  as  a 
disciplined  boxer  surpasses  an  untaught  rustic. 

Now,  in  the  investigation  of  these  principles,  we  are  first 
taught  to  observe,  that  every  science  (as  arithmetic,  geometry, 
masic,  astronomy)  may  be  resolved  into  its  theorems;  every 
theorem  into. its  syllogisms;  every  syllogism  into  its  propositions; 
and  every  proposition  into  certain  simple  or  single  terms. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that,  in  order  to 
know  science,  a  man  must  know  first  wlmt  makes  a  theorem ; 
in  order  to  know  theorems,  he  must  know  first  what  makes  a 
syllogism ;  in  order  to  know  syllogisms,  he  must  know  first 
what  makes  propositions ;  and  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  these,  he  must  first  know  simple  or  single  terms,  since  it  is 
out  of  these  that  propositions  are  all  of  them  compounded. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  where  these  several  resolu- 
tions end,  it  is  hence  precisely  the  disquisition  is  to  begin.*     It 

mat  W4x**»  k6yop^  isai  inroJutyturSm  not  iavrhv,  fiovXafuu  irepc  &voSc££c«»t  9hrw» 

hmrnyap^af    4yx*^^^'     '^^^   1*^^    *>^  *AAA*  irtiiii  ^  inrSH^i^u  avXXayurfi6s  iertP 

99k^M¥  ot  likw  cIm^  k,  t.  A.    ^^OmiieB  enim  hrttmifMyuchs^  iJiimerov  cItciIk  «-cpl  ro6rw» 

qoadam  tenas  et  exqnirere  et  sustinere  ra-  r^v  /a^  irp^tooy  cXiroyro,  ri  icrri  crvAAo- 

tuoem,  et  defiendere,  et  acciuare  aggie-  yurfi6s*  rhy  0€  &w\&s  cvXAoytafthy  obx  &r 

diimtiir.    At  ex  impeiita  quidem   multi-  /M9o<ficv,  ov  fMB6vrfs^  ri  4ort  wp^rcuns" 

tndine  alii  temere,"  &:.   Arist  Rhetor.  1.  L  ?<i6yoi  /uiv  7<^  rofis  ^hrw  at  irpordirtis'  rmp 

c  1.    See  aluo,  p.  46,  note  A.  84  roio^wp  \6rfmv  (TvXAot^  4irruf  6  crvK- 

^  There  is  an  elegant  simile,  taken  from  Kayurfids'  &<nt  &mw  rod  yyQvai  ria  vpo- 

arckitectme,  to  illustnte  this  speculation,  rwus^  iMwarov  fwBfty  rhy  avWoyurfUw 

The  quotation  from  the  originial    author  4k  yiip  roincov  viiyK^vrui'  &AA'  odS^  r^ 

(Amnoniiis)  may  be  found  in  the  Dialogue  vp^wrw^  &yw  r&y  iyofidrcoy  Ktd  rwy  fnf- 

conoeEniag  Art,  p.  14,  note  A,  to  which  a  fUreayy  i^  &y  trvyiimiM  teas  }iAyof    rh 

tianfllation  is  there  subjoined.  Z\  6y6fuiTtij  koL  piifutra  Aym  rmy  mehSty 

Ammoniua,  after  he  has  produced  his  ^wy&r   ttuumy  yitp  roirwy  ^yfi  4art 

nmilitude,  applies  it  as  follows.  mniayruefi.    Ac7  oZy  Tp6r€poy  vtpH  rSiy 

O&rwf  oty  «ral  6  ^iX6(roipos  iroic?'  fiov-  arr\&y  ^ywv    uvuv.      'Ef^raS^    oZv   ri 
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must  begin  where  they  end,  that  is  to  say,  from  umple  terms; 
because,  if  it  were  to  begin  sooner,  it  would  begin  in  the  middle ; 
and  because,  if  the  resolutions  did  not  stop  somewhere,  there 
could  be  no  beginning  at  all. 

Now  as  to  the  subject,  whence  the  disquisition  is  to  begin,  (I 
mean  the  contemplation  of  simple  terms,)  it  is  obyious  it  must 
be  widely  different  from  the  several  subjects  that  precede  it. 
The  preceding  subjects,  such  as  theorems,  syllogisms,  proposi- 
tions, may  all  of  them  be  resolved,  because  they  are  all  of  them 
compound :  but  terms  cannot  be  resolved,  because  they  are 
simple  or  single.  The  most  we  can  do,  as  their  multitude  is 
large,  is  to  seek  after  some  method,  by  which  they  may  be 
classed  or  arranged ;  and  if  different  methods  of  arrangement 
occur,  then  to  adopt,  out  of  the  several,  that  which  appears  to 
be  the  best. 

It  being  therefore  adjusted,  from  what  subject  we  are  to 
begin,  (namely,  from  simple  or  single  terms.)  and  after  what 
manner  we  are  to  begin,  (namely,  by  classing  or  arranging 
them,)  a  further  question  occurs  before  we  proceed,  and  that  is, 
What  is  it  that  these  terms  represent  i 

There  seem  but  three  classes  possible,  and  these  three  are 
either  words,  or  ideas,  or  things,  that  is  to  say,  individuals. 

Now  they  cannot  represent  merely  words,  for  then  the  trea- 
tise would  be  grammatical ;  nor  yet  merely  ideas,  for  then  the 
treatise  would  be  metaphysical ;  nor  yet  merely  things  or  in- 
dividuals, for  then  the  treatise  would  be  physical. 

Bufola  iraWAi}{c,  jcal  ylyyertu  rovro  r^s  knowing  sounds  articulate,  or  simple  words, 
wpd^tws  itpxh-     Tlp^tpoy  yhp  SioX/yercu  inasmuch  as  each  of  these  is  a  sound  a^ 
irfp2  r&v  iarfMV  <j>coy&v  iv  reus  xarriyo-  ticulate,  having  a  meaning.   It  is  necessary, 
pirns.     Zttr  otrto  irepi  hvoftAmv^  KctX  ^  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  some- 
fiifnav^  Kol  irpordtrtws,  4y  r^  ir§pi  'E^1^  thing  concerning  simple  words.** 
pitas'  c7ra  irtpl  rod  airX&s  tn/XXoyifffiov^        Here,  then,  ends  the  theory,  and  it  is 
ivroTsfrporipoishvoKvrucois*  cftf*  offrtv  vepl  this  which  becomes  the  beginning  of  the 
&«-o8c((co»s,  iv  rois  dcrr^pois  dyoAvrucotr.  practice,  (that  is,  from  this  last  part  the 
'EyrtwBa  oSy  rh  r4Xos  rijs  «]pa(c«s,  trtp  ^y  theory  is  to  be  carried  into  executioiL) 
itpxh'rrif  B^vpi^' *^Aji^^^!'»Bi^^6ilid-        First,  therefore,  (with  a  view  to  the 
losopher  does:  being  willing  to  form  a  de-  practical    part,)    he    disserts    concerning 
mon8tTation,he'saystohimself,  Jam  willing  simple  articulate  sounds  in   his  Prediea- 
to  speak  concerning  demonstration.    But,  ments :  after  that,  concerning  nouns,  and 
inasmuch  as  demonstration  is  a  scientific  verbs,  and  propositions,  in  his  treatise  con- 
syllogism,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  ceminglnterpretation:  then,  concerning  syl- 
concerning  it,  without  first  saying  what  is  logism,  simply  so  called,  in  his  first  Analy- 
a  syllogism  ;   nor  can  we  learn  what  is  tics :  and  findly,  concerning  demonstration, 
nmply  a  syllogism,  without  having  first  in  his  latter  Aiialytics.    And  here  is  the 
learned  what  is  a  proposition :  for  proposi-  end  of  the  practice,  which  end  (as  we  have 
lions  are  certain  sentences;  and  it  is  a  shewn  above)  was  the  beginning  of  the 
collection  of  such  sentences  that  forms  a  theory.    Ammon.  in  Prsedic  p.  16.  ed.8v(k 
syllogism :  so  that  without  knowing  pro-        We  have  made  this  large  extract  fnm 
positions,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  what  is  a  Ammonius,  not  only  as  it  folly  ezpUins 
syllogism,  because  it  is  out  of  these  that  a  the  subject  of  this  treatise,  but  as  it  gives  a 

SUogism  is  compounded.     Further  than  concise,  and  yet  an  elegant  view  of  that 

is,  it  is  impossible  to  know  a  proposition,  celebrated  work  of  Aristotle,  his  Oiganoo, 

without  knowing  nouns  and  verbs,  out  of  and  of  that  just  and  accurate  order  in 

which  is  composed  every  species  of  sen-  which  its  several  parts  stand  arranged, 
tence ;  or  to  know  nouns  or  verbs  without 
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How,  then,  shall  we  decide!  Shall  we  deny  that  simple 
terms  represent  any  one  of  these  i  Or  shall  we  rather  assume 
the  contrary,  and  say  they  represent  them  all  ?  If  so,  and  this 
he,  as  it  will  appear,  the  more  plausible  hypothesis,  we  may 
aflSrm  of  simple  terms,  (the  subject  of  this  inquiry,)  that  they 
are  words  representing  things,  through  the  medium  of  our 
ideas.^ 

That  this,  in  £Eict,  is  their  character,  may  appear  from  the 
many  logical,  metaphysical,  and  physical  theorems,  and  to  these 
(as  man  is  a  part  of  nature)  we  may  add  also  ethical  specular 
tions,  which  are  occasionally  interspersed  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry.' 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  the  contemplation  of  simple 
terms. 

As  they  appear  to  be  words,  and  not  only  words,  but  words 
which  represent  things  through  the  medium  of  our  ideas,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe  something  upon  the  several  objects 
thus  represented,  and  that  with  respect  both  to  their  nature  and 
to  their  multitude. 

As  to  their  nature,  (without  being  too  philosophically  minute,) 
it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  some  of  them  are  sensible  objects, 
and  some  of  them  are  intelligible ;  that  the  sensible  are  perceived 
by  our  several  senses,  and  make  up  the  tribe  of  external  indi- 
viduals :  that  the  intelligible  are  more  immediately  our  own,  and 
arise  within  us,  when  the  mind,  by  marking  what  is  common  to 
many  individuals,  forms  to  itself  a  species ;  or,  when  by  markin 
what  is  common  to  many  species,  it  forms  to  itself  a  genus. 

^AmmosiinB,  in  his  ezeelleiit  Commentary  ing  things,  through  the  medium  of  our 

upon  these  Predicaments  of  Aristotle,  in-  thoughts  or  ideas.**  Ammon.  in  Pr»dicam« 

foBBs  US,  there  were  difierent  sentimenta  of  p.  14.  6.  ed.  8yo. 

diflfereni  phflosophers  as  to  the  suhject,  con-  '  Thus  Boethius:  Hsec  quoqne  nobis  do 

ceniing  which  these  predicaments  were  con-  deoem  prsedicamentis  inspectio,  et  in  phy- 

Tenant.    Some,  as  Alexander  of  Aphrodi-  sica  Arutotelis  doctrina,  et  in  moralis  phi> 

w6aaaa,  confined   them  wholly  to  words :  losophise  oognitione  perutilis  est ;  quod  per 

others^  as  Eustathius,  wholly  to  things :  a  singula  cunentibus  magis  liquebit    Booth, 

third  set,  of  which  was  Porphyry,  wholly  in  Cat.  p.  113.  edit  foL  Basil 

to  our  thoughts  or  ideas.    Ammonius  ap-  Ammonius  speaks  to  the  same  purpose 

pears  to  have  supposed  that  they  ail  erred,  in  fuller  and  more  general  terms :    Ort  9i 

and  that,  not  so  much  in  the  respective  sub-  xf^^^"  iirrirh  Bifixior  c&  re  rh  B*t§fnirif 

jecta  they  adopted,  as  in  the  restriction  or  &v  ^tXocwplas  fi4pos,  Ktd  rh  -rpcutruth^^  iK 

Unutation  to  one  subject  only.    For  this  rw  -wfto^ipffifUvrnv  8^Aoy,  cfrcp  ira2  r^v 

leoson  he  immediately  subjoins :  itn^ciiiy,  %v  tB^^jo^ji^v^  (iyev  r&v  dirAdy 

Ol  S2  iucptfi€ffr€fiov  A^yovrci,  ^  tls  ^<m  4^p&y  oIk  teri  yvwfUj  irol  tri  vtpl  r&y 

iul  *ld/ifi\ix^**  ^€ur\»  &s  ofirt  wcp)  wiifiir  koivot^wp  tuxKofifidifti,  tis  A   ra  Bpra 

rattf  iju&imv  itrrhf  aibr^  6  K6yos^  o0rc  wtpl  xdyra  Huupwrm :  **  That  the  book  is  useful 

^wrdr  pui»9B)Vy  oiht  rrtpl  vpay/jJrctv  /litfw,  both  to  the  speculative  part  of  phOosophy 

^AA*  icTty  6  aianrhs  rStv  KwntyopMV  ircpl  and  the  practical,  is  evident  from  what  has 

^mmp  auifiauwMr&p  irpdryfuna,  iih  fi^ffuv  been  said,  if  it  be  true  both  that  demon- 

yorftfAdrmy:   ''But  those  who  speak  more  stration,  as  we   have  shewn,  cannot  be 

accn»tely,  of  which  number  lamblichus  is  known  without  simple  words,  and  that  the 

one,  say  that  Aristotle  discourses  not  upon  book  also  treats  concerning  those  common 

ideas  alone,  nor  upon  words  alone,  nor  upon  characters  or   attributes,  into   which    all 

things  alone ;  but  that  the  scope  or  end  of  beings  are  divided.**    Ammon.  in  Prsed. 

his  categories  is,  concerning  words,  signify-  p.  16.  edit.  Venet  8vo. 
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Nor  are  these  meDtal  producticMis  the  mere  efforts  of  art,  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  human  sagacity ;  but,  under  the  original 
guidance  of  pure  nature,  even  chiJdren  in  their  early  days  spon- 
taneously feshion  them,  and  spontaneously  refer  them  to  indi- 
viduals as  they  occur,  saying  of  this  individual,  it  is  a  horse ;  of 
another,  it  is  a  dog ;  of  a  third,  it  is  a  sparrow.™ 

If  from  the  nature  of  these  objects  (which  we  have  now  sup- 
posed to  be  either  sensible  or  intelligible)  we  pass  to  their  multi- 
tude, we  shall  find  the  genera  to  be  fewer  than  the  species,  and 
that  from  this  plain  reason,  because  many  species  are  included 
within  one  ^nus;  we  shall  find  also  the  species  to  be  fewer 
than  the  individuals,  and  that  by  parity  of  reason,  because  manv 
individuals  are  included  widiin  one  species.  But  as  for  indi- 
viduals themselves,  these  we  shall  find  to  be  truly  infinite ;  and 
not  only  infinite,  but  changing  every  moment,  as  the  old  are  in- 
cessautly  perishing,  the  new  incessantly  arising. 

Yet  it  is  these  that  compose  that  universe  in  which  we  exisi ; 
and  without  knowhig  sometbizig  of  these  we  may  be  oonsidefed 
as  living  like  the  Cimmerians  in  Homer, 

*^  OoTOBd  with  mitt  aad  dood.^ 

If,  therefore,  all  science  be  something  definite  and  steady,  (for 
without  this  character  it  would  not  merit  the  name,)  how  can  it 
possibly  bear  relation  to  such  a  multitude  as  this ;  a  multitude 
m  character  so  truly  contrary  to  its  own,  a  multitude  everywhere 
fleeting,  everywhere  infinite  and  vague !  How  indeed  should  the 
fleeting  be  known  steadily,  or  how  should  the  vague  and  infinite 
be  known  definitelv!^ 

As  this  can  hardly  be  supposed,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  logic, 
which  is  justly  called  the  organ  or  instrument  of  the  sciences,^ 

"  See  Hemiet,  V.  lii  c  4.  where  ike  per,  ^rpmvrw  voo*^  rr  rh  M  kot^  ill^f 

doctrine  of  genenl  or  unWenil  ideas  le  die-  Aw9woy^  Ay^marop  «Wr  n*  rfir  9*  ifX*"' 

cuesed  more  laigely.  itwtlpmy  ^vm  jcoi  Mirj^  «A9^9  Kcd  tun' 

See  also  the  E&wyw^,  or  Introdoction  elSos,  Ad^wror  «Mw  rk  ite  rvdrmr,  •Srm 

of  Porphyry,  where  the  vabject  of  genui  7^  ^4nu  r^  urMrrw  ivoXmfAfidi^ofiMf, 

and  qpecies  ia  treated  in  a  perqticQons  and  oroy  $}9i^»/ty  4ic  rdmy  taJk  wivmif  4irii^. 

easy  method.  This  tract  is  usually  pieflzed  Aiist  Phys.  L  i.  p.  13.  edit.  Sylh.     **  If 

to  AriatoUe*8  Logic  therefore  infinite,  considered  aa  infinite^  kc 

"  *0{iMr<7.  A.  15.  unknowable,  then  that  which  is  infinite  ia 

^  Infinitonun  nulla  cognitio  est  \  infinita  moltitude  or  magnitude  is  unknowable  as  to 

namque  animo  oomprehendi  nequeunt ;  quod  quantity,  and  that  which  is  infinite  in  iona 

autem  latione  mentis  circumdari  non  potest,  is  unknowable  as  to  quality.  Bui  the  prin- 

pulUus  scientia  fine  conduditur:  quare  in-  ciples  heiDg  infinite  both  in  multitude  and 

finitorumscientia  nulla  est   Booth,  in  Preed.  in  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the 

pi  113.  edit  Bas.  beings  dcvived  out  of  them.   For  then  it  is 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Boethius,  who,  we  conceive  that  we  know  any  beii^  ooni- 

according  to  the  praetace  of  the  age  in  which  poaite,  when  we  know  out  of  what  things 

he  lived,  united  the  Platonic  and  the  Peri-  and  how  many  things  it  is  eompoonded.** 
patetic  philosophies.    But  Aristotle  himself       P  The  Sides  held  logie  to  be  a  part  of 

taught  the  same  doctrine  many  centuries  philosophy,  the  Peripatetics  held  it  no  mon 

before.  than  an  oigan  or  instrumant ;  Plato  held  it 

El  iii  rh  fikr  tartipop,  p  &irciPOf^,  ^kyvwr-  to  be  both,  as  well  a  part  as  an  oigan.  His 

roy^rhfikv  Kwrk  rh  itKiiBot  ^ n,Vff9o$  fkww  reasoning,  according  to  Ammomus,  was  ai 
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has  for  its  first  employment  to  reduce  infinitude ;  and  this  it  does 
hj  establishing  certain  definitiye  arrangements,  or  classes^  to 
some  of  which  all  particulars  may  be  refeired,  however  numerous, 
howerer  diversified — the  past,  the  present,  the  future,  all  alike. 

And  thus  we  return  to  classing  and  arranging,  the  process 
already  suggested  to  be  the  proper  one. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  more  methods  of  ar- 
rangement than  one ;  and  if  more,  then,  from  among  them,  whidi 
method  we  ought  to  prefer. 

But  this  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER   IL 

A   METHOD   OF   ARBANGBMENT    PROPOSBD BBIBCTBD,  AND   WHY.       AN« 

OTHER  METHOD  PlEU>POSED— ADOPTED,  AND  WHT.    GENERAL  REMARKS. 
PLAN  OP  THE  WHOLE. 

One  method  of  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

The  multitude  of  ideas  treasured  up  in  the  human  mind,  and 
which,  bearing  reference  to  things,  are  expressed  by  words,  may 
be  arranged  and  circumscribed  under  the  following  characters. 
They  all  denote  either  substance  or  cUtrihute;  and  substance 
and  attribute  may  be  each  of  them  modified  under  the  different 
characters  of  universai  and  particular^  as  best  befits  the  purposes 
of  reasoning  and  science.  Thus  man  is  an  universal  substance ; 
Alexander^  a  particular  one;  wdour^  an  universal  attribute;  the 
vaiour  of  Alexander^  a  particular  one. 

And  hence  there  arises  a  quadruple  arrangement  of  terms ;  an 
arrangement  of  them  into  substance  universal,  and  substance 
particular ;  into  attribute  universal,  and  attribute  particular ;  to 
some  one  of  which  four,  not  only  our  words  and  our  ideas,  but  the 
innumerable  tribe  of  individuals  may  all  of  them  be  reduced."! 

follows :  Kotf^cp  ydp  ^<rt»  6  ^4<mis  Utr-  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Peripatetics. 
r^Kf,  6  laJkp  furpAwj  6  M  fitrpo^fitroSf  Ktd  6        4  This  method  may  be  found  in  the  h^ 

/tim  ftcrpdy  6fryap6i'  ivri  r^s  ^erp^MM^  6  ginning  of  Aristotle^s  Predicainents,  before 

M  tMTpoi&/Mros  fi^pos  rov  Z\ov  iypov.  &c«&-  be  comes  to  the  actual  enomeration  of  the 

rvs  Kol  ^  Kayuc^  iyw  pukv  r&w  wftaryfidfrwr  predicaments  themselyes. 
#0010,  6fjrpxM^  ivri  r^y  ^iAo<re^laf,  trvfifiir        See  Aristot  Pnadic.  p.  23.  edit  Sylh. 

fiaCoft/ini  9^  Toh  rpAy/w^h  f^^pos  icri  riis  Tw  immif  rk  fihf  itaSt  vroicci^i^eu  ict.A. 
fiXoao^tas,    ^As  the  quart,  says  he,  is        The  Stagirite,  in  giving  this  quadruple 

twofold,  one  that  which  measures,  the  other  arrangement,  explains  himself  not  by  names, 

that  wUch  is  measured  ;  and  as  that  which  but  by  descriptions.    Substance  universal 

measiirea  is  the  o^gan  of  mensuration,  that  he  describes  as  follows :  KulBt  ^oacd/A^w* 

which  is  measured  the  part  of  some  whole  rwhs  Kiyereu,  iv  iiroKHfUy^  8*  M€pl  iart ; 

or  entire  fluid :  in  like  manner  also,  logic,  attribute  particuhir,  ir  iwoK€ifi4y^  fUv  itm^ 

when  taken  apart  from  things,  is  an  organ  Koiff  6woK€ifi4vov  84  oi/^vhs  \iytrai :  at- 

of  philosophy ;  when  connected  with  them,  tribute  general,  icaXt  ^oKu/idinnf  re  X^c- 

is  a  part  of  philosophy/'  rm,  icol  iv  iww€ifup^  iirrly:   substances 

Thus  Ammonius  on  the  Categories,  p.  8.  particular,  otirt  iy  ^oK^tfidif^  ivrXwy  o6t% 

where  we  may  find  also  the  reasonings  both  Kolf  ^OKci/x^rov  rufhs  XcycTcu. 
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A  large  reduction  this,  yet  a  redaction  which  may  poiisibly 
lead  us  into  another  extreme,  by  rendering  that  multitude,  whidi 
we  would  confine,  too  limited,  too  abridged.  Suppose,  therefore, 
we  were  to  inquire  whether  this  reduction  might  not  be  enlarged, 
and  a  second  and  more  perfect  method  than  the  last  be  esta- 
blished. 

The  world,  as  we  see,  is  filled  with  various  substances.  Each  of 
these  possesses  its  proper  attributes,  and  is  at  the  same  time  encom- 
passed with  certain  circumstantials.  Not  to  speak  of  intelligible 
substances,  (which  belong  rather  to  metaphysics,)  natural  sub- 
stances appear  all  to  be  extended ;  nor  that  simply,  but  under  a 
certain  external  figure,  and  internal  organization.  A  lion  and  an 
oak  agree,  as  they  are  both  extended ;  yet  have  they  each  a 
figure  and  organization  peculiar.  A  limng  lion  and  a  brazen 
lion  may  have  the  same  external  figure,  but  within  there  is  a 
wide  difference,  from  the  possession  of  organization  on  one  side, 
and  the  want  of  it  on  the  other.  If  then  we  call  the  attribute 
of  extension  qttantity^  that  of  figure  and  organization  ^ualityf  we 
may  set  down  these  two  (I  mean  quantity  and  quality)  as  the 
two  great  essential  attributes  belonging  to  every  substance, 
whether  natural  or  artificial. 

Again :  every  substance,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  either 
from  will  or  from  appetite,  or,  where  these  are  wanting,  from 
such  lower  causes  as  its  figure  or  mere  quantity  haa  (in  an  en- 
larged use  of  the  words)  a  power  to  act.  Thus  it  is  through 
toiU  that  men  study,  through  appetite  that  brutes  eat,  through 
its  figure  that  the  clock  goes,  and  through  its  qwmtity  that  the 
stone  descends.  Nor  are  thev  only  thus  capable  of  acting,  but 
also  of  being  acted  upon ;  and  that,  too,  each  of  them,  according 
to  its  respective  character.  The  mind  is  acted  upon  by  truth, 
the  appetite  by  pleasure,  the  clock  by  a  spring,  and  the  stone  by 
gravitation.  Thus,  then,  besides  quantity  and  quality,  we  have 
found  two  other  attributes,  common  to  all  substances,  and  these 
are  OAstion  and  passion. 

Again :  it  often  happens  when  substances  are  not  present  to 
us,  that  we  are  desirous  to  know  when  and  where  they  existed : 
Wken^  we  ask,  lived  Homer  ?  Where,  we  ask,  stood  the  ancient 
Memphis !  In  the  answer  to  these  questions  we  learn  the  time 
and  place  which  circumscribed  the  existence  of  these  beings. 
Now  as  all  sensible  substances  are  circumscribed  after  these  man- 
ners, hence  we  may  consider  the  when  and  the  where  as  two  circum- 
stantials that  inseparably  attend  them.  And  thus  have  we  added 
two  more  attributes  to  the  number  already  established. 

Further  still :    in  contemplating  where  things  exist,  we  are 

Those  who  would  see  an  explanation  of  and  his  Latin  one,  Boethius,  who  are  both 
those  seyeral  descriptions,  and  why  Aristotle  of  them  copious  and  accurate  upon  the  sub- 
prefers  them  to  their  peculiar  names,  may  ject 
consult  his  Greek  commentator,  Ammonius, 
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often  led  to  coDsider  their  position,  and  that  more  especially  in 
living  substances  possessing  the  power  of  self-motion.  There 
is  a  manifest  difference  between  reclining  and  sitting,  between 
sitting  and  standing;  and  there  are  other  circumstances  of  po- 
sition which  extend  to  all  substances  whatever.  And  thas  mast 
position  or  siitMUion  be  subjoined  as  another  different  attribute. 

Add  to  this,  when  substances  are  superinduced  upon  sub- 
stances, we  consider  them  under  the  character  of  ehthing^  or 
habit.  Thus,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  the  glove  covering 
our  hand,  the  shoe  our  foot,  the  coat  our  body,  are  so  many 
species  of  habit.  By  a  more  distant  analogy,  the  corn  may  be 
said  to  clothe  the  fields,  the  woods  to  clothe  the  mountains ;  and 
by  an  analogy  still  more  remote  than  that,  the  sciences  and 
virtues  to  be  habits  that  clothe  the  mind. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  variety  of  co-existing  substances  and  at- 
tributes, there  are  many  whose  very  existence  infers  the  ex- 
istence of  some  other.  •  Thus,  in  substances,  the  existence  of  son 
infers  that  of  father^  of  servant  that  of  master ;  in  quantity,  the 
existence  of  greater  infers  that  of  less ;  in  position,  aiove  infers 
below ;  and  in  the  time  when^  subsequent  has  a  necessary  respect  to 
prior.  It  is  when  we  view  things  in  these  mutual  dependencies, 
in  theae  reciprocal  inferences,  that  we  discover  another  attribute, 
the  attribute  of  relation. 

And  thus,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  simple  division 
of  substance  and  attribute,  we  have  divided  attribute  itself  into 
nine  distinct  sorts ;  some  of  which  we  have  considered  as  es- 
sential, others  as  circumstantial,  and  thus  made,  upon  the  whole, 
(by  setting  substance  at  their  head)  ten  comprehensive  and  uni- 
versal genera,  called,  with  reference  to  their  Greek  name,  cate- 
gories ;  with  reference  to  their  Latin  name,  predicaments ;  and 
styled  in  the  title  of  this  work,  ^^Philosophical  Arrangements.'"*^ 

'  The  aiidcnts  gave  to  these  arrange-  were  five,  ohcia^  raur^rris^  h-ep^rriSy  kI- 

meflts  different  nameB,  and  made  also  the  i^<rtf,  koI  (rrdffis,  **  substance,  identity,  di- 

nmnber  of  them  different     Some,  as  Ar-  versity,  motion,  rest  '^  others  made  seven  ; 

chytiia,  called  them  kMKov  K6you,  **ma.'  lastly,  the  Pythagoreans  and  Peripatetics 

venal  denominations;^  others,  as  Qnin-  maintained  the  number  usually  adopted, 

tOion,  elemeiiia^  **  elements  ;^^   others,  as  that  is  to  say,  those  ten  which  make  the 

Amtotle,  ^xA/uera  KOTfr/opiaSy  **  figures,  or  subject  of  this  treatise, 

ferms  of  predication  \^  Karnyopiaif^^ptedicar  See  Aristol  Pnedic  p.  24,  et  Metaphys. 

ment5;**7/n}7€yacJrrara,*' the  most  general  p.  7d.  100.  104,  &c.  edit  Sylbuig.     Quin- 

or  comprehensive  genera  ;^  t&  irpSera  ydvii,  tiL  L  iii  c  6.    Ammon.  in  Praedicam.  p.  16, 

''the  primary  genera.**    They  differed  also  17,  &c.  edit  Venet  8vo.  1545.     Simplic. 

as  to  Uieir  number.    Some  made  them  two,  in   Prsedicam.  p.  1 6.  V.  edit   Basil.  foL 

subject  and  accident,  or  (which  is  the  same)  1551. 

substance  and  attribute ;  others  made  them  As  words,  by  signifying  things,  through 
three,  dividing  accidents  into  the  inherent  the  medium  of  our  ideas,  are  essential  to 
and  circomstantial ;  the  Stoics  held  them  logic,  and  are  ihe  materials  of  every  pro- 
to  be  four,  dirojcetftcyo,  wout,  irm  Hx**"^"^  position,  the  present  work  may  be  called 
Kol  irp6s  Ti  -w&s  kxnna,  *^  subjects,  things  logical  But  as  the  speculations  extend  to 
distinguished  by  qualities,  distinguished  by  physics,  to  ethics,  and  even  to  the  first  phi- 
being  peculiarly  circumstanced  within  them-  losophy,  they  become  for  that  reason  some- 
selves,  distinguished  by  being  so  with  refer-  thing  more  than  logical,  and  have  been 
cnce  to  something  else  ;**  Phito  said  they  called,  with  a  view  to  this  their  oompie- 
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When  eaumeraied,'  their  several  naaiefl  are  in  cvder^  9»  Ihej 
follow :  8uist4me0^  qmlity^  quantity ^  relaiiani  aetum^  pamon,  wkem^ 
wkere^  positiany  and  habk. 

As  each  of  these  ten  predicaments  has  its  subordinate  dis- 
tinctions, the  basis  of  our  knowledge  will  be  now  so  amply 
widened,  that  we  shall  find  space  sufficient  on  which  to  bukd, 
be  our  plan  diyersified  and  eztensiye  as  it  may. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  observing,  that  the 
doctrine  of  these  categories,  these  predicaments,  these  priuMury 
genera,  or  Philosophical  Arrangements,  is  a  valuable,  a  copious^ 
and  a  sublime  theory ;  a  theory  which,  when  well  understaod, 
leads  by  analogy  from  things  sensible  to  tUngs  intelUgible ;  from 
effect  to  cause ;  from  that  which  is  passive,  unintelligent,  and 
subordinate,  to  that  which  is  active,  intelligent,  and  supreme : 
a  theory  which  prepares  us  not  only  to  study  every  thing  else 
with  advantage,  but  makes  us  knowing  withal,  in  one  respect, 
where  particular  studies  are  sure  to  iail ;  knowing  in  the  relative 
value  of  things  when  compared  one  to  another;  and  modest,  of 
course,  in  the  estimate  of  our  own  aecomplishments.* 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  necessary  consequence  of  bei^g  shewn  to 
what  portion  of  being  every  art  or  science  belongs ;  and  how 
limited  that  portion,  when  compared  to  what  remains..  The  want 
of  this  general  knowledge  leads  to  an  effect  the  very  reverse ;  so 
that  men  who  possess  it  not,  though  profoundly  knowing  in  a 
single  art  or  a  single  science,  are  too  often  carried  by  each,  partial 
knowledge  to  a  blameable  arrogance,  as  if  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  busied  in  pursuits  of  no  value,  and  themselves  the  mono- 
polizers of  wisdom  and  of  truth.    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  distinct  ^scussion  of  each  one  of  these  categories,  pre- 
dicaments, arrangements,  or  genera,  will  become  the  business  of 
the  following  chapters ;  which  discussion,  joined  to  what  has 
been  already  premised,  as  well  as  to  such  ftiture  inquiries  as  shall 
naturally  arise  in  consequence,  will  include  all  we  have  to  offer 
upon  this  interesting  subject.** 

As  for  propositions,  which  have  for  their  materials  the  simple 

hensive  chazBcter,  not  kgical,  but  Phito-  The  Latins,  adbaring  to  Um  wafi  divi- 

lophical  AiTBiigienieiits.  aion,  ooined  new  luunea:  attU^^ngdieamenla^ 

*  T&v  Kork  ftyfitfjiiap  trvfJorXoKiiy  Aryo-  or  prm-pr<gdioammta^  pradioammia^  and 

fUwwt,  haumw  ffroc  oOciw  mj^to^ci,  ^  pod-pradinxuMiUa,    Sandenon,  pb.  22.  51. 

vtwrbv  ^  voi^,  ^  irp6s  ri,  ^  iroii»  %  vot^,  ^  5£.  edit.  Oxon.  1672. 

murOat,  ^  fx^of^  h  ^oitTtf,  ^  trJurx^of,   Ari-  In  the  present  work,  the  first  sectioB 

stot.  Pned.  p.  24.  edit  Sylb.    The  passage  begins  from  chapter  the  first,  the  second 

needs  no  other  translation  than  what  ap-  section  from  chapter  the  tbiid,  the  thiid 

pears  in  the  text.  section  from  chapter   the  fifteenth.     Of 

'  See  the  last  chapter  of  this  treatise.  these  sections,  the  second  (which  discusses 

■  The   Greek   logicians  divided   their  the  predicaments,  or  philosophical  anaage* 

speculations  on  this  subject  into  three  rfi-it'  ments)  makes  the  real  and  essential  part  of 

^Mrra,  or  sections,  calling  the  first  section  the  speculation :  the  first  and  diird  sections 

rh.  wfh  rw  iciaenrfopmw ;  the  second,  rh  are  only  subserrieni  to  it;  the  first  to  prs- 

irspl  aJbrr&if  KOfnffopMV ;  the  third,  rh  /act^  pans,  the  third  to  explain. 
Tvlf  iwntyoptas,  Ammon.in  Praedicp.  146. 
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temiff  here  ennraented,  and  for  syllogiMns,  whieh  haye  for  their 
nwtmids  the  seyeral  speeies  of  piopomtionSf  both  these  natural!  j 
■lake  sabeeqaent  and  distinct  parts  of  logic,  and  must  therefore 
he  consigned  to  some  fiitare  speculation. 

If  we  go  back  farther,  and  recnr  to  theorems  of  science,  or  to 
sdences  themselyes,  these  will  be  found  not  properly  parts  of 
kgie,  but  works  of  a  different  and  higher  character;  works 
where  logic  serres  the  philosopher  for  an  instnnnent  or  organ, 
as  the  chisel  seryes  the  statuary,  the  pencil  serres  the  painter. 

At  present  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  speculation  concerning 
sabstance. 


CHAPTER  III, 

OOTTCBBN'ING  SUBSTANCE   NAtUEAL— HOW   CONTINUEt),  OR  CARRIED  ON. 

FRIKCIPLBS  OP   THIS  CONTINUATION,  TW6— INCREASED    TO   THREE 

BEDUCBO  AGAIN  TO  TWO.      THESE  LAST  TWO,  FORM   AND  A  nSUBJECT, 
OB  RATHER  FORM  AND  MATTER. 

To  explain  how  natmtd  substances  originally  begim,  is  a  task 
too  aiduous  for  unassisted  philosophy.  But  to  inquire  after 
what  manner,  when  once  begun,  they  have  been  continued,  is  a 
work  better  suited  to  human  abilities :  because  to  a  portion  of 
this  continuity  we  are  personally  present ;  nay,  within  it  we  our* 
sehres  are  all  included,  as  so  many  parts. 

Now  as  to  the  manner,  in  which  subsists  the  continuity  of 
natural  substances,  and  as  to  the  causes'"  by  which  that  con- 
tinuity is  maintained,  there  is  no  one,  it  is  probable,  who  ima« 
gives  eyery  birth,  eyery  recent  production  that  daily  happens  in 
the  uniyerse,  to  be  an  absolutely  fresh  creation ;  a  realizing  of 
nonentity ;  an  eyocation  (if  it  may  be  so  described)  of  something 
o«t  of  Dothinor.  What  then  is  it !  It  is  a  change  or  mutation 
out  of  somethmg  which  was  before.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
to  inquire  how  natural  substances  are  continued^  is  to  inquire 
what  are  the  prineiples  of  rantation  or  change. 

l^rst,  then,  let  us  obserye,  what  is  in  fact  most  obyions,  that 
there  can  be  no  mutation  or  change,  were  eyery  thing  to  remain 

*  Th«  dMtrfiM  of  tMoet,  md  thftir  ^Hf-  ezploted,  and  of  eoime  had  sepdiate  and 

ftnent  sped^  is  treated  at  laige  tbroiiffh  distinct  treatiaet  for  logic,  pbytics,  and  the 

tl»  whole  Tfeatite  ii|Kni  Art,  and  ift  the  many  other  hranehes  of  adenoe,  as  well  the 

nolfeB  flah)oioed  to  wo  same,  particiikrly  pnetical  aa  the  speeulatiTe.    Not  so  the 

page  59.  author  of  this  treatise :   he  by  no  means 

The  attlhor  detiMs  to  in^Mm  his  readers,  pretends  to  emulate  the  eompreheosive  v»- 

thst  in  the  snbeefttentdisqniaitioMhehAth  rieiy  of  that  snbfime  and  acote  genius, 

naf  confined  hiniself  mer^y  to  kgie,  but  whose  wri^gtf  made  him  for  more  than 

has  iMerspersod  many  speenfetiens  of*  dif-  two  thousand  yean  the  admiiatloD  of  Ore- 

ferent  kinds ;  acting  in  this  -?iew  differently  dans,  Romana,  Arabians,  Jews,  and  Chris> 

from  the  model  set  him  by  the  Stagirite.  tiana^    Such  eateem  ooiild  not  have  been 

The  Stagirite  left  no  port  of  philosophy  un-  the  effect  either  of  fitthion  or  of  chance. 

s2 
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mutes,  through  these  hath  establbhed  the  whole  of  its  art.  And 
this  is  what  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  that  obscure 
philosopher  Heraclitna.  You  are,  says  he,  to  connect  the 
perfect  and  the  imperfect,  the  agreeing  and  the  disagreeing,  the 
consonant  and  the  dissonant ;  Mid  oiU  ofaU  tkinjis^  09^ ;  and  imt 

Thus  far  this  ingenious  author,  with  regard  to  whose  doctrine, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  many  others  already  mentioned,  we 
cannot  but  remark,  that  whatever  may  have  caused  such  an 
unanimity  of  opinion,  whether  it  were  that  n^n  adopted  it  from 
one  another  by  a  sort  of  tradition,  or  were  insensibly  led  to  it 
by  the  latent  force  of  truth ;  all  phUosophers,  of  all  ages,  appear 
to  have  favoured  contrariety,  and  given  their  stmctioa  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  principles  are  contraries/ 

But  further  still :  ^^  It  is  impossible  for  contrarieties  to  co- 
exist, in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  instant.^  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  that  in  the  same  place  and  instant  should  co-exist 
cold  and  hot,  crooked  and  straight,  dispersion  and  combinir 
tion,  disorder  and  order.  As  therefore  the  principles  of  change 
are  contraries,  and  contraries  cannot  co-exist,  it  follows  that 
one  principle  must  necessarily  depart,  as  the  other  accedes. 
Thus  in  the  mutation  out  of  disorder  into  order,  when  the  prin- 
ciple into  fohieh^  that  is,  order  accedes,  the  principle  otd  ofwhiek^ 
that  is,  disorder  departs.  The  same  happens  in  all  other  in- 
stances. 

A  question  then  arises.  If  one  of  them  necessarily  depart 
as  soon  as  the  other  accedes,  how  can  nature  possibly  noaintaia 
the  continuity  of  her  productions!  To  depart,  is  to  be  no  more, 
a  sort  of  annihilation,  or  death ;  to  accede,  is  to  pass  into  being, 
a  sort  of  production,  or  birth.  They  cannot  co-exist,  because 
they  are  absolutely  incompatible  ;<  so  that  upon  this  hypothesis 
there  can  be  no  continuity  at  all,  but  every  new  production 
must  be  a  realizing  of'nonentity,  a  fresh  and  genuine  evocation 
of  something  out  of  nothing. 

If  this  in  the  continuity  of  beings  appear  a  difficulty,  let  ns 
try  whether  we  can  remove  it  by  any  aid  not  yet  suggested. 
Orooked,  we  are  told,  is  changed  into  straight,  a  contrary  into  a 

'ndbrrcf  yitp  rh  oToix«<a  Ka2  rJb  da'  ri^s:  '"That  we  ahonld  not  nake  tw 

vh'&rKeJ<a»fJmdipxitSitc^''r«pi^wKiyou  prineiploB  odIj,  has  aome  appeanaot  ti 

rt$4rr€i,  S/ms  rhwria  Kdymnrv^  &nnp  maaon:  for  a  man  may  well  doubt,  liow 

da'  odr^y  rifs  iiXifi^ims  iiwtgyicmaeiirrts :  deaaity  dionld  be  foimed  by  natore  to  make 

^  For  all  philoaophere  hold  the  elements  and  nuity,  or  this  last,  desttiy ;  and  so  in  like 

those  other  causes,  which  they  call  prin-  manner  with  iei|>eet  to  any  other  oontariety 

ciples,  (thoagh  they  suppose  them,  witiioat  whatever."    Ariat  Phya.  L  L  c.  6.  p.  16. 
giving  a  reason,)  to  be  contraries,  compelled,        Sin^lScins  wdl  obsenrsa — r^  /up  y^ 

as  it  were,  to  do  80  by  truth  itseli"  Aristot  wwow  tit  imo/iAfw  ri  froM?  r^  tk  hmnm 

Phys.  L  L  c.  5.  p.  15.  o^x  ^nn/ubni  rh  hwriw:  ''That  which 

s  T^  /*^  itoitof  8^  tm&vevy  f yci  rwik  Kiymr  acts,  acts  upsn  somelhing  which  namaaas ; 

&iropikcM  T^  ^  ^»»  *^^  V  ''wtvirtit  r^w  but  ottttimry  does  not  remain  and  wait  for 

fuu^rnra  wouof  ir^^«Mccr,  ^  oMi  rV  *vk-  eoDUary.**  SianpL  in  Pmd.  p.  43.  &  edit 

fi<{rirra*  6fAoU»s  Zk  koI  &^^9}  ^ouufovv  ivuP'  BaaiL  1  SBh 
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eontrary;  one  of  which  Hecessarily  departs,  and  the  other 
aecedes.  We  admit  it.  But  is  there  not  something  whicb^ 
idHring  the  change,  neither  departs  nor  accedes!  Something 
which  retnaius,  and  is  all  along  stiil  one  and  the  same.^ 

The  stick,  for  example,  changes  from  crooked  into  straight ; 
and  if  there  was  not  a  stick,  or  something  analogous,  no  such 
change  could  be  effected.  Yet  is  it  less  a  stick  for  becoming 
straight ;  or  was  it  more  so  when  crooked  ?  Does  it  not  remain,' 
eoneidered  as  a  stiek,  preciselj,  in  either  case,  one  and  the 
same  i  As  therefore  the  stick  is  to  crooked  and  straight,  so  is 
the  bar  of  iron  to  hot  and  cold ;  the  brass  of  the  statue  to  figure 
and  deformitj ;  the  stones  of  the  palace  to  order  and  confusion ; 
and  SDmething,  analogous  in  other  changes,  to  other  contraries, 
not  enumerated. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  right  in  what  we  asserted  before,  and 
are  00  in  what  we  assert  now,  it  should  seem  that  the  princi- 
ples of  change  or  mutation  were  three :  ^   one,  that  which  de- 

^  Ka2  rouro  ipBAs  \4yu  Aioy^s,  9ri  el  Kcd  r^  i^lur^  cTjkm*  koX  rh  fi^y  vwofityei^ 

pil  ^  it^  tfrarra,  oOk  ^  ^v  rh  itottaf  koU  t^   8*  oifx  ^ofiwi'  rh  fikv  (nroKtiittvoy 

^iurxmw  inf    iAA^Aivy'   oToir    r^    ief/ibp  Iwofkivw  {6  yiip  &y6pMrQS  6ifo/m4vu)  rh  9^ 

^^c<r0ai,  jrol  r9VTo  $€pfudyt4r$<u  "wikty  tifioxHrov  ohj^  iirofiei^tt:  **!(  is  necessary 

•ft  y^  ^  dtpfiSrris  fierafid^Xtt  lea}  if  ^  that  in  erery  production  there  shoald  be  a 

X^^Tiff   4^  oAX^Aa,  iiKXh  S^Aor,  Sri  rh  subject,  [or  a  substratum,]  and  this,  thouffh 

iwoK^funnr  &cre  iw  ots  rh  woteTv  iarl  Koi  one  numerically,  yet  not  one  in  form,  (I 

rh  vdax^^j  hMytei^  ro6r»y  filov  elfoi  r^p  mean,  by  one  in  form,  the  same  as  one  in 

jhrotfci/A^rqy  ^ItrtM :  **  And  this  is  rightly  reason,  in  detail,  or  definition.)    Thus  it  is 

said  by  IHogenes,  that  if  all  things  were  not  the  same  thing  to  be  a  man,  and  to  be 

not  oQt  of  one  thing,  it  would  not  be  pos-  a  being  immusical,  or  void  of  musical  art 

Bible  for  tbem  to  act,  or  be  acted  upon  by  [In  the  formation  of  a  musician,]  the  one 

one  another :  for  example,  that  what  is  hot  remains,  the  other  remains  not ;  the  subject 

should  become  cold ;  or  reciprocally,  that  or  substratum  remains,  (for  man  remains  ;) 

thiB  should  become  bet ;  for  it  is  not  the  the  being  immusical,  or  void  of  musical  art, 

heat  or  the  coldness  whicb  change  into  one  remains  not,*^  [for  that  is  lost  as  soon  as  he 

another,  but  it  is  that  evidently  changes  becomes  an  artist]    Arist  Phys.  1.  L  c  T. 

whidi  is  the  subject  of  these  affections:  p.  18.  edit  Sylb. 

vhenoe   it  fellows,  that  in  those   things        The  production,  or  formation  here  spoken 

where  there  is  acting,  and  being  acted  upon,  of^  means  the  becoming  a  musician  by  the 

it  b  necessary  there  should  belong  to  them  acquisition  of  the  musical  art     The  same 

some  one  nature,  their  common  subject^  reasoning  may  be  af^lied  to  any  other  art 

Ariat  de  Gener.  et  Cor.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  p^  20.  or  science,  which  man,  as  man,  is  capabla 

edit  Sylb.  of  acquirinff. 

Aristotle,  who  gives  this  quotation,  well        Again,  the  same  philosopher :  'Ert  rh 

lemarksi,  that  it  was  too  much  to  affirm  this  fi^f  vrofi4¥eij  rh  8*  ivtpniop  oifx  (neofiivu' 

of  an  things,  but  that  it  should  be  confined  i<rri»  ipa  r\  rplrov  xapit   rii  4vayria: 

to  sufih  things  only  as  reciprocally  act,  and  **  Add  to  this  (says  he)  there  is  something 

are  acted  upon  ;  and  so  in  his  c(»nment  we  [in  productions  of  all  kinds]  which  remains ; 

may  perceive  he  restrains  them.  but  the  contrary  does  not  remain  ;  there  is 

See  more  of  this  one  being,  the  common  therefore  some  third  thing  over  and  above 

subject,  or  substratum,  in  the  following  the  contraries.^    Metaph.  A  p.  196.  edit 

chapter.  Sylb. 

The  Diogenes  h«e  mentioned  was  a  con-        If  there  appear  a  difficulty  in  the  first 

tempmrary  of  Anaxagoras,  and  lived  many  quotation  of  tiiis  note,  concerning  a  subject 

years  before  the  cynic  of  the  lame  name,  being  one  numerically,  but  not  so  in  form. 

See  Diog.  Laert  iz.  57.  or  character,  see  note  on  the  word  prwaHon^ 

*  *Orf  Be?  &«/  Ti  inroKUffHai  rh  'xi7y<(-  in  the  first  part  of  the  following  chapter. 
/Mvoi',  KtH  rovro  cl  xol  ipiSfif  itrrlv  li',         ^  Aufircp,  fif  ris  r6y  re  irp&T€ow  iiktiBrj 

&AA*  ctSIci  yt  o^x  c*'*  i*^^  y^  <^'<  ^^7V^  vofii(r9ifvttyai\6yoy,Kairovroy'i»ceyKeuoy^ 

irol  A^79»  rabr6r. )  o&  yiip  rwrhp  wBpJofir^  cl  fiiXKti  Zuaviitreiv  iifiipcr4povs  alrrohs. 
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jmrts ;  another,  thai  which  accedes ;  and  a  third,  that  which  re- 
mains. Take  an  example  or  two  from  man.  The  liealthfai  de- 
parts ;  the  morbid  accedes ;  the  body  remains.  The  morbid  de- 
parts ;  the  healthful  accedes ;  the  body  remains.  It  is  thus  we 
change  reciprocally  as  well  to  better  as  to  worse. 

It  may  be  observed  of  these  three  principles,  that  two  of 
them,  being  contraries,  maintain  a  perpetual  warfare ; 

Haud  bene  oonveniunt^  nee  in  una  eede  morantur : 

the  third,  like  a  neutral  power,'  preserves  an  intercourse  with 
both,  and  sometimes  associates  with  one,  and  sometimes  with 
the  other.  It  may  be  observed  also  of  the  two  hostile  or  con- 
trary principles,  that  one  of  them  appertains,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  better  co-arrangemcnt '  of  things,  and  one  to  the  baser: 

^ort$4ytu  ri  rpirw :  **  If  any  one,  there-  gnage  of  Ecclewaetiens,  chap.  xxziiL  14, 15. 

fore,  think  the  former  reasoning,  and  the  imd  xliL  24. 

present  reasoning,  to  be  each  of  them  true  ;        See  (besides  the  quotations  mentioned 

it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both  of  already)  Ethic.  Nicom.  L  L  c.  6.  pi  15.  edit 

them  entire  and  unimpeached,  to  lay  down  Ozon.  1716  ;  and  Eustnitii  Com.  in  Ethi& 

and  establish  some  third  principle.^  Nic.  p.  1 3.  B. 

He  soon  after  adds:   T^  fiku  ohf  rpia        To  the  quotations  given  above  may  be 

^dj^cu  rk  ffroix^tn  ttvm,  (k  re  rointep  iral  added  the  following  one  from  Varro. 
iK  Toio^Tvy  iXMtv  iwurKorowri  ScJ^cicy  &v         Pythflgoras  Samius  ait  omnium  remiD 

ix^"'  '»'*''^  ^^oy :  **  To  say,  therefore,  that  initia  esse  Bina :   ut  finitum  ct  infinitum, 

the  elements  [or  principles  of  things]  are  bonmn  et  malum,  vitam  et  mortem,  diem  et 

three,  may  appear  to  have  some  foundation  noctem ;  quare  item  duo,  status  et  motiu. 

to  those  who  speculate  from  these  and  other  Quod  stat  aut  agitur,  corpus :  ubi  agitstur 

reasonings  of  like  sort**    Arist  Phys.  1.  i.  locus :  dum  agitatur,  tempus :  quod  est  in 

c.  6.  p.  16, 17.  edit.  Sylb.  ngitatu,  actio.  Quadripartitio  magis  sic  eln- 

And  again  more  explicitly  in  his  Meta-  cebit:  corpus  est,  ut  cursor:  locus,  stadiam 

physics:   Tpia  d^  t&  odfrco,  Kcd  rptis  ai  quacurrit:  tempus,  hora  qua  cunit :  actio, 

ipxal'  96o  ft\v  ii  iyayrioffffis  (Jjs  rh  fity  cursio.    Quare  fit,  ut  omnia  fere  sint  qua- 

\iyos  KoX  ftios,  rh  9h  ar^prfffn')  rh  Bh  dripartita,  et  ea  sterna ;  quod  neque  un- 

rpiroy  ^  0Ai7 :  **  Wherefore  the  causes  of  quam  tempus,  quin  fiierit  motus  (ejus  ennn 

things  are  three,   and  the  principles  are  intervallum  tempus  ;)  neque  motus,  ubi  noD 

three  ;  two,  the  contrariety,  (of  which  con-  locus  et  corpus  ;  (quod  alterum  est,  quod 

tniriety  one  part  is  the  definition  and  form ;  movetur ;   alterum,  ubi ;)   neque,  ubi  ut 

the  other  part,  the  privation  ;)   and  the  agitatus,  non  actio  ibi.     Igitur  initiorum 

third  principle,  the  matter.**    Metaph.  A.  quadrigae,  locus  et  corpus^  tempus  et  adio. 
p.  197.  edit  Sylb.  Pythagoras,  the  Samian,  says,  that  the 

*•*  Co-arrangement*' — So  I  here  ventured  principles  of  all  things  are  two  and  two, 

to  translate  the  word  crwrrotx^a^  or  ffvtrrot-  or  double :  as,  for  example,  finite  and  m- 

Xe»a,  for  it  is  written  both  ways  in  Ari-  finite,  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  day 

stotle.     See  Metaph.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  13 ;  1.  iii.  and  night ;  and  by  the  same  rule,  rest  and 

c  2.  p.  52.  edit  Sylb.  motion.     [In  these  bst]  that  which  reste 

The    Pythagoreans,  observing    through  or  is  agitated  is  body ;  the  where  it  is  sg|' 

the  world  a  difference  in  things  as  to  better  tated,  is  plaoe ;  the  whilst  it  is  agitated,  is 

and  worse,  and  that  this  difference  often  led  time ;  and  in  the  agitation  itself  we  viev 

to  a  sort  of  contrariety  or  opposition,  ar-  the  action. 

ranged  them  into  two  classes,  a  better  class        This  fourfold  division  will  better  appetf 

and  a  worse ;  and,  placing  the  two  classes  as  follows :  Call  body^  the  person  who  rnns; 

by  the  side   of  each   other,  called  them  call  flace^  the  course  over  which  he  runs ; 

(rvoTotx^<t<9  or  "co-arrangements.**     In  the  call  time^  the  hour  during  which  he  runs; 

better  class  they  put  »nt/v,  bounds  friend-  and  let  the  race,  or  running,  be  called  the 

«&a/>,  goody  &c.  \  in  the  other  they  put  mul-  action, 

titude,  boundless^  strife,  evil,  &c.     Some  of        Now  it  happens,  that  almost  all  things 

this  school  limited  the  number,  others  left  are  in  this  manner  fourfold,  and  this  mf- 

it  indefinite,  considering  all  things  as  double,  fold  division  is  as  it  were  eternal    The 

one  against  another,  according  to  the  Ian-  reason  is,  there  never  was  time,  but  there 
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to  the  better  appertains  figure ;  to  the  baser,  deformity :  to  the 
better,  order ;  to  the  baser,  coDfosion  :  to  the  better,  health ;  to 
the  baser,  disease.  Now  if  we  call  those  of  the  better  tribe  by 
the  common  name  of  form^  and  those  of  the  other  tribe  by  the 
common  name  of  privatumy^  distinguishing  the  neutral  principle 
withal  by  the  name  of  vuijeei^  we  shall  then  find  the  three 
principles  of  mutation,  or  change,  to  be  farm^  priva/tian^  and  a 
guifeet. 

Of  these  three,  if  we  compare  /arm  to  privation^  we  shall  find 
farm  to  be  definite  and  simple;  privation  to  be  infinite  and 
Tagne.  Thus  there  are  infinite  ways  of  being  diseased,  though 
but  one  of  being  healthy ;  infinite  ways  of  being  vicious,  though 
but  one  of  being  virtuous.** 

Should  it  be  asked,  how  privation  is  one^  having  this  infinite 
and  vague  character ;  we  may  answer,  because  as  privation^  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  absence  of  that  form  to  which 
it  is  opposed.  Thus  to  be  diseased,  (though  the  ways  are  in- 
finite,) is  nothing  more  than  the  absence  of  health ;  to  be  vi- 
cious, (though  the  ways  are  infinite,)  nothing  more  than  the 
absence  of  virtue. 

And  hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  possible  to  reject  privation  for 
a  principle,  and  supply  its  place,  when  wanted,  by  its  opposite, 
that  is  to  BSLj^form;  not  however  by  the  specific  form  then  ac- 
tually tending  to  existence,  but  by  every  other  congenial  form, 
of  which  this  specific  form  is  the  privation.  Thus  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  sphere,  its  privation  may  be  found  in  the  .presence 
of  the  pyramid,  or  of  any  figure,  besides  the  sphere,  whether 
regular  or  irregular.  Thus  in  the  producing  of  that  harmony 
called  the  diapason,  its  privation  may  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  diapente^  or  of  any  other  tensions,  besides  those  of  the 
octave,  be  they  consonant  or  dissonant.  It  is  certain  that  by 
such  a  reciprocal  acceding  and  receding  of  all  possible  forms,  by 
such  an  absence  and  presence,^  by  such  a  continued  revolution 

most  have  been  motion,  (of  which  time,  in-  contraries  is  priTation.*^    Aiistot.  Metaph. 

deed,  is  but  the  inteiral ;)  nor  motion,  but  L  iii.  c.  2.  p.  52.  edit  Sylb. 

vhere  there  most  have  been  place  and  By  the  word  other^  he  means  the  baser 

body ;  (one  of  which  is  the  thing  moved ;  and  subordinate  ckss,  to  which  class  he 

the  other,  that  where  it  is  moved ;)  nor  gives  the  common  name  of  prtvaHon^  as  in- 

agitation,  but  where  there  must  have  been  eluding  all  the  genera  therein  enumerated, 

action.  tirife^  evil,  &c.    And  hence  it  is,  that  pri- 

And  hence   it  follows,  that  plaee  and  vation  is  in  this  treatise  soon  after  called 

body,  time  and  action,  form,  as  it  were,  a  infinite  and  vague;  for  rh  fyreipoy,  **m^ 

joint  quaternion  of  principles.     Varr.  de  nite,**  made  one  in  this  baser  arrangement 

Ling.  Lat  1.  iv.  p.  7.  edit  Amstel.  See    BlemmidaB    Epitom.    Physic   p.   60. 

We  have  given  this  passage  at  length,  Philop.  in  Arist  Phys.  1.  i  sub.  fin. 

not  only  as  it  explains  co^rranffement,  but  ^  'E^r^Aol  n^v  y^  har)<&s,  'raanc^tarSh 

as  it  exhibits  to  us  four  of  those  predica-  8^  kqkoL    Theognis. 

ments,  or  arrangements,  which  make  ports  °  'I/roi^bv  yhp  ttrrax  rh  Jhtpoy  r&y  ivay- 

of  this  treatise,  viz.  wbstanoe,  when,  where,  riw  iroiuv  r^  hirowrit^  «ca2  trapoucitf,  tV 

acHon.  fitrafioK'fiy :    **  One  of  the  two  contraries 

*  T&y    iyayrUav   ti    Mpa    arwrroix^  (that  is  to  say,  form)  will  bo  sufficiently 

ffT^fnyris:   **The  other  co-amuigement  of  able,  by  its  absence  and  its  presence,  to 
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and  periodical  saccessioii,  sappoaDg  a  proper  suifeei  withai 
to  receive  and  give  tbem  up,  we  may  conceive  liow  <jianges  may 
be  perfonned,  and  new  substances  produced,  thoufffa  (as  we  have 
said  already)  the  principle  of  privation  were  to  be  withdrawn. 
No  harm  accrues  to  the  doctrine  from  a  suppositioii  like  this; 
only,  if  we  admit  it,  we  again  reduce  the  principles  froni  three 
to  two ;  not  however  the  former  two,  those  that  exist  in  con- 
trariety, for  now  we  adopt  the  more  amicable  ones,  those  of  a 
form  and  a  stAjsct^^  or  (if  we  take  matier  in  its  proper  meaning) 
those  oiform  and  matter. 

It  is  in  these  we  behold  the  elements  of  those  componte 
beings,  natural  substaneei.  The  disquisition  makes  it  expedient 
to  consider  each  of  the  two  apart,  and  this  we  diall  thereifiMe  do 
by  beginning  with  matter. 

effect  mutatiaiL''    Aristot  Phy^  L  i.  c  7.  Pbilopomw  gi?e«  a  pcrtioent  isulueejo 

p.  20.  edit  Sylh.  explain  how  prwoiiom  may  be  form.    He 

On  this  paBflage,  Themistius  thug  com-  teUs  us,  'H  ^^  A^tot  apfiwU  7^>7«^«*[ 

Mte.     HaTiiur  inMited  the  words  above  rns  i»«mtaffrUu  rin  AMom.  AAA  9  At9m 


[whkb  is  then   passing  into  existence.]  lyre  were  tuned  to  that  mode,  they  weie 

Themist  in  Arist  Phys.  p.  21.  R  edit  AkL  toned  after  another  manner,  whicb  l^fjj^ 

Simplicjus  on  this  occasion  explains  him-  he  calls  properly,  Ly^n  diaaonance.]  Now 

•elf  as  follows:  Ob  /lirrot  ^i^Umtw  hf  rois  Lydian  dissonance  may  be  the  Phrygan 

tfToixctou  Bntnu,  Hr  vrfynav  lud  rh  Kta^  mode  or  harmony,  or  it  may  be  any  other 

mSMir  M  ^»  •«^«  hitnwrim  ^ww  iar\  tw  of  the  modes,  [Doric,  Ionic,  Ac  ;]  it  m^ 

irc^vic<frof,  oiXkv  <(AAo  kvm  owturdyouaa'  ako  be  8in^»ly  the  dissonance  of  the  stnnjTi 

'llpK4irihi9hr$^aititi6vtpKtdtUfrhsntfwap-  under  any  casual   tension,  and    that   m 

•MT^  rf  iowrov  «ral  if  kwovfflf  ^tiwpuh^  Tarious  and  different  ways  either  as  tihey 

tV  7^rce-iy  ical  rV  ^9of^  ianl^Mmi:  are  more  stretched,  or  more  rdaxed«**  [tiiat 

^Aristotle  has  not  deigned  to  place  among  the  is,  either  sharper  or  flatter.]    Philop.  m 

elements  [of  natural  productions]  pHnation^  Physic  1.  L  p.  45. 

and  that  mode  of  non-being  which  is  con-        This  shews  that  the  Phrygian  mode  m 

sonant  to  it ;  because  privation  is  no  more  this  example,  though  clearly  a  form  of  ha^ 

than  the  absence  of  the  thing  produced,  mony,  is  ncTertheless,  when  refeited  to  w» 

introducing  along  with  itself  no  other  par-  Lydian  mode,  as  much  a  privation  ^  ^'^J. 

ticnlar  attribute.    He  himself  also  has  iMsen  casual  tension  of  the  strings,  totally  Toid  of 

satisfied  with  the  form  alone,  as  being  able  all  concord. 

by  its  presence  and  its  absence  to  efifisct        p  This    is  implied  in   the  words— 9" 

both  geneiation  and  dissolution."    Simplic  •fiywtrai  imuf  lac  re  rov  ^mmt/Upou  urn 

in  Aristot  Phys.  Ub.  i  p.  54.  edit  Aid.  fol.  rfis  fiopipfis :  **  that  every  thing  i»  made  or 

1526.  produced  out  of  a  subject  and  a  figure. 

Perhaps  Simplidus  alludes  to  what  Ari-  Arist.  Physic  L  L  c  7.  p.  19. 
afotle  says  in  the  following  passage:  'H  94  **  Figure,**  /aep^,  means  the  Mm^.^ 
yt  ftSp^  Kol  ^  ^6(ns  dix*»  Af^rroi'  itol  cI8oj,  •'form;"  Mromlfupor,  ***^J®2L 
T^p  ^  ffrdpni^is  tlMs  »«»  ifrrh:  **the  means  the  same  with  ffAij,  "matter.  See 
teims  ybrm  and  nature  have  a  donble  the  treatiee  just  quoted,  partienlany  to- 
meaning  :  for  in  one  sense  even  prwatioH  wards  the  conclusion  of  the  fint  book. 
iB/brm.**  Physic  Aristot  1.  iL  c.  1. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCSRNINO  MATTBB ^AN  IHPBBFBCT  DESCRIPTION  OF  IT ITS  NATUEK, 

AltU  THB  NBGE8SITT  OF  ITS  EXI8TBNCE,  TRACKD  OUT  A^fD  PBOTBD— 

FIB8T  BY  ABSTSACTION THEN   FY  ANALOGY ^ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Matter  is  that  elementary  constituent  in  composite  substances, 
which  appertains  in  common  to  them  all,**  without  distinguishing 
them  from  one  another.     But  it  is  fitting  to  be  more  explicit. 

Every  thing  generated  or  made,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  is 
generated  or  made  out  of  something  else ;  and  this  something 
else  is  called  its  suijeci  or  matter.  Such  is  iron  to  the  saw ;  such 
is  timber  to  the  boat. 

Now  this  subject  or  matter  of  a  thing,  being  necessarily 
preYioiis  to  that  thing^s  existence,  is  necessarily  different  from 
it,  and  not  the  same.  Thus  iron,  as  iron,  is  not  a  saw ;  aiid 
timber,  as  timber,  is  not  a  boat.  Hence  then  one  character  of 
every  subject  or  matter,  that  is,  the  character  of  negaiion  or 
privation. 

Again,  though  the  subject  or  matter  of  a  thing  be  not  that 
thing,  yet  were  it  incapable  of  becoming  so,  it  could  not  be 
called  its  subject  or  matter.  Thus  iron  is  the  subject  or  matter 
of  a  saw,  because,  though  not  a  saw,  it  may  still  become  a  saw. 
On  the  contrary,  timber  is  not  the  subject  or  matter  of  a  saw, 
because  it  not  only  (as  timber)  is  no  saw,  but  can  never  be 
made  one,  from  its  very  nature  and  properties.  Hence,  then, 
besides  privation,  another  character  of  every  subject  or  matter^ 
and  that  is  the  character  of  aptitude  or  capacity. 

Again,  when  one  thing  is  the  subject  or  matter  of  many 
things,  it  implies  a  privation  of  them  all,  and  a  capacity  to 
them  all.''    Thus  iron,  being  the  subject  or  matter  of  the  saw, 

4  If  we  compare  tfaa  begixuiiiig  of  thii  **  Thii  [that  u,  the  firm"]  is  diandenatic 

cbapter  with  thebeginiiiBgof  theibUowiag,  of  eTeiy  being'*  eaaence;  for  as  to  the 

it  win  appear  that,  though  matter  andy^ra  matter^  it  ia  oommoa'"  [and  luna  thxofugh 

are  the  ekmenta,  or  inherent  parts  of  every  all] 

eonpoeite  substanoe,  yet  they  essentially  AmmonioB  ttys  expressly,  'H  /*iy  yiip 

differ,  inasmuch  as  matter  being  common,  SKti  Kouwrlas  irrhf  airUt  roh  wp^fjuun, 

form  peculiar,  farm  gives  evexy  such  sub-  r&  tk  «Iifes  tia^opas  :  **  Matter,  with  n^ard 

•Canoe  its  character,  while  matter  gives  it  to  things,  is  the  cause  of  their  genenJ  com- 

none.  munity,  or  common  nature ;  firm,  the  cause 

Thus  Philopcmus:   Ko/  ain-h  yV  [rh  of  their  peculiar  difference.**    Ammon.  ia 

•TSsy  sdl]  x'lff^^C'*'^^  '''^  wfieyyuarai^  Cat  p.  25.  B. 

itmr^  8i  r^v  0Ai|y  oil^hf  AXX^Awy  Sio^  '  PHvatitm  and  eapaeitg  are  essential  to 

pewrt:  **  By /brm,  things  are  characterised ;  every   thing  which   bears  the    name    of 

by  mmiter,  they  differ  not  one  from  another.**  matter ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 

Com.  in  Physic.  Arist  p»  55.  D.  And  soon  lowing  passage :   4er\  ik  rh  ^otctifupoat 

after,  AUti  m^h   x«f««^/»«^*«^  ^<"'*  *P«^M#  f^  •'»  •®«  ^  •^•'  ***J*«  robject 

T^s  Uderov  oMas'  h  yitp  ffAif,  Ketyii:  or  matter  is  one  numerically,  but  in  ehar 
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the  axe,  and  the  chisel,  implies   privation   and  capacity  with 
respect  to  all  three. 

Again,  we  can  change  a  saw  into  a  chisel,  but  not  into  a 
boat ;  we  can  change  a  boat  into  a  box,  but  not  into  a  saw. 
The  reason  is,  there  can  be  no  change  or  mutation  of  one  thing 
into  another,  where  the  two  changing  beings  do  not  participate 
the  same  matter."  But  even  here,  were  the  boat  to  moulder 
and  turn  to  earth,  and  that  earth  by  natural  process  to  metallize 
and  become  iron,  through  such  progression  as  this  we  might 
suppose  even  the  boat  to  become  a  saw.  Hence  therefore  it  is, 
that  all  change  is  by  immediate  or  mediate  participation  of  the 
same  matter. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember, 
first,  that  every  subject  or  matter  implies,  as  such,  privation  and 
eapctdty ;  and  next,  that  all  change  or  mutation  of  beings  into 
one  another,  is  by  means  of  their  participating  the  same  common 
matter.  This  we  have  chosen  to  illustrate  from  works  of  art, 
as  falling  more  easily  under  human  cognizance  and  observation. 
It  is  however  no  less  certain  as  to  the  productions  of  nature, 
though  the  superior  subtlety  in  these  renders  examples  more 
difficult. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit, 
it  be  not  admitted  from  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  confes- 
sion of  all  philosophers,  that  substances  of  every  kind,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  either  immediately  or  mediately  pass  oue 
into  another;  that  we  suppose  at  present  no  realizings  of 
nonentity,  but  that  reciprocal  deaths,  dissolutions,  and  diges- 

racter  it  is  two  ;^  that  is  to  say,  ttoo^  as  it        See  p.  26S,  note  t^  and  note  <,  p.  269. 
Bas  a  capacity  to  become  a  thing,  and  yet        "  TMs  reasoning  has  lefeience  to  what 

is  under  a  privation,  till  it  actually  become  the  ancients  called  vKti  irpoa^x^Sy  ''the 

so.  Aristot.  Physic  1.  i.  p.  17.     And  soon  immediate  matter,*^  in  opposition  to  tKn 

after,  he  says :  trtpov  yap  rh  iaSpAirtf  rcUL  irp<6rrh  **'  the  rranote  or  primary  matter,** 

T^  ^w6<r<^  cTmu,  koI  r^  ij(rxytt*JotrUrrv  kcH  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  oouzve  of 

XaXit^;  **it  is  a  different  thing  to  be  a  this  speculation. 

man,  and  to  be  void  of  the  musical  art ;  it        It  is  of  the  immediate  matter  we  most 

is  a  different  thing  to  be  void  of  figure,  and  understand  the  following  passage :  'i>9^ 

to  be  brass.**    As  much  as  if  he  had  said,  X""^   '^'  1"*^   ^'    ^^^'    ofS^s   h'tp^ 

that  the  man,  before  he  became  a  musical  ylyv€<r$m  Biii  t  V  Ktvowray  auriear  tSw  ix 

artist,  had  both  a  capacity  for  that  cha-  (^Aov    icoi  Kifidorhs  iral   tcXtyii'  hntw  9i 

racter,  and  a  privation  of  it ;  the  brass  a  Mpa  ii  0X9}  i^  iydyiaiSt  irfyvv  iyrwr. 

similar  capaci^  and  privation,  before  it  ofoi^  Tplttr  oifK  hy  y4yotro  4k  (t^Aov,  o^ 

was  cast  into  a  statue.  ^2  r^  Kivo6(rp  alritf  rovro :  **  It  is  possible, 

Thus  too  Themistius :    Kcd  roi  Xiyofiw  that,  the  matter  being  one  and  the  same« 

r^f  t\7ii  rh  ttyai  4v  r^  9wdfAfi'  jj  8^  B^vofiis  different  things  by  the  efficient  cause  should 

^KoySrt  firrA  ffrep^fffws'   oliZh  yhp   Ifri  be  formed  out  of  it;  as,  for  example,  that 

9^yafxis  cfi;,  fi^  a\iv  afrrp  wdyrots  xid  r^s  out  of  wood  should  be  formed  a  box  and  a 

ar€p^€ws  yoovfi.4yris :   ^  We  say  the  e»-  bed.    But  then  with  r^ard  to  some  things, 

sence  of  matter  is  in  capacity ;  and  capacity  which  are  different,  the  matter  is  of  oecea- 

is  evidently  connected  with  privation ;  since  sity  different  also.    It  is  thus,  for  examplev 

it  would  no  longer  be  capacity,  could  pri-  that  a  saw  cannot  be  made  out  of  wood ; 

vation  in  no  sense  be  understood,  as  cxistr  nor  is  this  a  work  in  the  power  of  we 

ing  with  it'*    Thcmist.  in  Aristot.  Physic,  efficient  cause.**  Arist  Metf^h.  H.  Kf^  o. 

p.  21.  edit  Aid.  p.  138.  edit  Sylb. 
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tioDs,  support  bj  turns  all  snbstaDces  out  of  each  other,  so  that, 
as  Hamlet  says,  ftolh  the  idea  of  this  rotation, 

Imperial  Csnar,  dead  and  tiizn*d  to  clay. 
May  stop  a  hole,  to  keep  the  winds  away. 

The  question,  in  short,  is,  whether,  in  this  world  which  we  inhabit, 
there  be  not  an  universal  mutation  of  all  things  into  all.*  If 
there  be,  then  must  there  be  some  one  primary  matter,  common 
to  all  things ;  I  say,  some  one  primary  matter,  and  that  common 
to  all  things,  since,  without  some  such  matter,  such  mutation 
would  be  wholly  impossible. 

But  if  there  be  some  one  primary  matter,  and  that  common 
to  ail  things ;  this  matter  must  imply,  not  (as  particular  and 
subordinate  matters  do)  a  particular  privation,  and  a  particular 
capacity,  but,  on  the  contnLry^  univerMl  privation^  and  universal 

If  the  notion  of  such  a  being  appear  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible, we  may  further  prove  the  necessity  of  its  existence 
from  the  following  considerations. 

Either  there  is  no  such  general  change,  as  here  spoken  of, 
which  is  contrary  to  fact,  and  would  destroy  the  sympathy  and 

'  The  Peripatetics,  according  to  the  er-  goreana,  both  Pkto  and  Aristotle  borrowed 

nmeoQt  astronomy  by  them  adopted,  sup-  much  of  their  philosophy)  elegantly  calls 

p«ed  the  fixed  stars,  the  planets,  the  son,  this  imaginary  sphere  of  the  moon*s  orbit, 

cod  the  moon,  to  move  all  of  them  round  lir$f»hs    hBcofwrims    ml    tcH^o-sms ,    **  the 

the  earth,  attached  to  different  spheres,  isthmus  of  immortality  and  generation  ;** 

vhiefa  moTed  and  carried  them  round,  the  that  is,  the  boandary  which  lies  between 

cvth  itself  being  immoveable,  and  placed  things   immortal   and    things   transitory. 

)o  the  eentre  of  ue  nniverse.   This  motion,  Ctale^s  Oposc,  Mythog.  p.  516. 
pudy  and  nmply  local,  was  the  only  one        The  Stoics  went  forther  than  this  isth- 

they  allowed    to    these    celestial    bodies,  mus.    They  did  not  confine  these  changes 

which  in  easence  they  held  to  be  perfectly  to  a  part  only  of  the  oniTerse ;  they  sup- 

■nidumgeable.     Things  on  the  sorfiice  of  posed  them  to  pass  through  the  whole; 

this  earth,  (such  as  plants  and  animals,)  and  and  to  continue  without  ceasing,  till  all  was 

things  between  that  surfiice  and  the  moon,  at  length  lost  in  their  iiaripwrtst  or  '^ge- 

(rach  as  cloods,  meteors,  winds,  &c)  these  neral  conflagration  \"  after  which  came  a 

they  toppoeed  obnoxious  to  motions  of  a  new  worid,  and  then  a  new  conflagration, 

Bore  farioos  and  complicated  character;  and  so  on  periodically.    Diog.  Laert.  vii. 

notions  which  changed  them  in  their  qnar  135,  141,  142. 

lities  and  quantities,  and  which  eyen  led        *  T^    wpSnrov    ^oKttfitPW^    HwAfjuspov 

to  their  generation  and  dissolution,  to  life  kiriffas  94xf*rOai  rkt  fMp^iu^  ip  aT€p4itr9i 

and  to  death.    Hence  the  whole  tribe  of  fi4jf  iffrat  ianurw:  ^The  primary  subject 

these  mutable  and  perishable  beings  were  or  matter,  having  a  capacity  to  admit  all 

called  sublunary,  because  the  region  of  their  forms,  exists  in  a  privation  of  them  all.** 

existence  was  beneath  the  sphere  of  the  Themist  in  Aristot  Physic  j>.  21. 
moon.     It  was  here  existed  those  elements        Themistius  well  distingmshes  between 

vhieh,  as  Milton  tells  us,  two  words,  expressing  the  same  being ;  I 

in  quaternum  run  mean,  dwoKft/ityov  and  0Ai7.    The  first  he 

Perpeimd  ctreUj  mM/orm^  and  mix  makes  the  subject  or  substratum  of  some- 

And  ntmriah  all  Udnga,  Par.  Lost.  thing  actually  existing  ;    the  other,  that 

It  was  here  that  Aristotle  held — tri  itay  matter  which  has  a  eapadty  of  beooming 

k  Torrhs  yiytffOeu  w^vire,  **  that  every  many  things,  before  it  actually  becomes  any 

thing  was  naturally  formed  to  arise  out  of  one  of  them. 

every  thing.^     Lib.  de  Ortu  et  Int  p.  39.        This  is  that  one  being,  mentioned  by 

edit  Sylb.  Diogenes,  whose  words  we  have  quoted  in 

Ocellus  LucanuB  (from  whom,  and  from  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  263,  note  &. 
.^rchytas,  Tinucus,  and  the  other  Pytha- 
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congeniality  of  thingB;  or  if  there  be,  there  must  be  a  matter  of 
the  character  here  established,  becsBse  without  it  (as  we  hare 
said)  such  change  would  be  impossible. 

Add  to  this,  howerer  haitl  nniyersal  priyation  may  ap- 
pear, yet  had  the  primary  matter  in  its  proper  nature  any  one 
particular  attribute,  so  as  to  prevent  its  privation  from  being 
unlimited  and  uniyersal,  such  attribute  would  ran  through  aU 
things,  and  be  conspicuous  in  all.  If  it  were  white,  all  thiogs 
would  be  white ;  if  circular,  they  would  be  circular ;  and  so  ss 
to  other  attributes,  which  is  contrary  to  fiict.'  Add  to  this,  that 
the  opposite  to  such  attribute  could  never  have  existence,  unless 
it  were  possible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  at  once  and  in  the 
same  instance  both  white  and  black,  circular  and  rectilinear,  &e. 
since  this  inseparable  attribute  would  necessarily  be  everywhere, 
because  the  matter,  which  implies  it,  is  itself  everywhere ;  at 
least,  may  be  found  in  all  things  that  are  generated  and  perish- 
ables. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  idea  (such  as  it  is)  of  that  singular 
being,  SXof  irpAn;,  the  ^^  primary  matter  C  a  being  which  those 
philosophers,  who  are  immerged  in  sensible  objects,  know  not 
well  how  to  admit,  though  they  cannot  well  do  without  it;'  a 
being,  which  flies  the  perception  of  every  sense,  and  which  is  at 
best  even  to  the  intellect  but  a  negative  object,  no  otherwise 
comprehensible  than  either  by  analog  or  abstraction* 


aignment  is  takes  ftmn  Pkto.  way  of  metaphor,  fnm  ngnifying**  timber* 

flpwking'  of  the  primary  matter,  he  nj^  or  **  wood,**  the  common  materi^  in  many 

^O/AMop  yiip  hp  rmp  hnwiArrwp  rwl,  rh  r^f  works  of  art.    Heaco  it  was  that  OoeHoii 

^iMrrkt,  'm  rt  riis  wapJanop  6kX,ii9  ^6^mn^  TiaiBiis,  and  Plato  empley  Taiiove  worii, 

Mn'  IX,0sc,  dcx4MP»r9  KOMdr  kp  iu^ftmtS,  and  all  of  them  after  the  same  metaphoricsl 

tV  o^TvD  wuptfii^pmp  ^tw:  '^Were  it  manner,  when  they  would  express  the  nsr 

like  any  of  those  things  ihat  enter  into  it,  tore  of  this  mysterions  being.  Ooellas  esllt 

hi  sash  owe,  when  it  came  tofeosiTO  thii^  it,  «oi«S«x^r  md  iKfueytwp  r^f  7«r^cwc» 

of  a  aatora  contrary  and  totslly  diflferent  **  the  uniTersal  ncipient,  and  impression  of 

frosa  itself  it  would  ezhifait  them  ill,  by  things  genemted,**  as  wax  reeeiTcs  impres- 

ihewiag  its  own  naturs  along  with  than  sions  finm  Tarious  seals.    Tinueus  nsei  the 

af  the  same  time.**    Phit  Tim.  p.  50.  word  0Xa  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  exphini 

Thus  Chalcidius,  in  commenting  the  pas-  it  (like  Ocelius)  by  itefuefwtPf  to  which  he 

sage  here  quoted :  St  sit  aliquid  candidnm,  adds  the  appellations  of  fjun-dpti  «al  f»<>ip«'» 

nt  i^ftftft^iOtoPi  deittde  oporteat  hoe  transferri  ^'mother  and  nnne.**    Plato  calls  iC|  fin>t» 

m  aKum  coloiem,  Tel  diTersum,  ut  ruborem  wdunis  ywpiawms  drodoxV*  ^^  rShPtj^t 

iftTO  pdlorsm,.  Tel  contraiinm,  ut  atram ;  **  the  raeeptade  of  all  generation,  «*  it> 

tunc  candor  non  patietor  intneuntes  oolores  nune  ;**  then,  stu^^s  uitrBrfrov  fifr^  "^ 

synceros  perssTerars,  aed  peimixtione  sui  dvo8sx^»  *^the  mother  and  receptade  ef 

fikciet  inteqMdatoft    Chakid.  in  Tim.  Com.  eyery  seasible  object**   Gale's  Opasc.  My- 

p.  434.  tholog.  p.  516.  544.    Platon.  Tim.  [^  ^f- 

Hence  we  aee  the  propriety  of  those  d»>  51.  edit.  Serr.     See  Heimes, p.  205, Dote& 
scriptions  which  make  the  primary  mhtter        AristoUe  also  obaerves,  consistefitlr  wim 

to  be  "void  of  body,  of  quality,  of  bulk,  of  one  of  Ae  above  exprasdons,  ^  ^  ^ 

Ao%ivM(ri9TD^  Kj^Mp^r,  ir.  r.  A.  pttp  ^rrhs  A<nrwp  fjufyrup :  **  that  the  f**^ 

y  So  strange  a  being  is  it,  and  ao  httie  by  remaining,  ia  in  ooncunenos  ^^J!^ 

compKhensiUc  to  common  ideas,  that  the  form,  a  cauae  of  things  generated,  dnd^ 

Greeks  had  no  name  for  it  in  their  langnage,  the  character  of  a  mother.**   Pbya.  L  i«  <•  '* 

until  0\ir  ttme  to  be  adopted  as  the  proper  p.  22.  edit.  Sylb. 
word,  which  was  at  first  only  assumed  by 
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We  gain  a  glimpse  of  it  by  abstraction^  when  we  say  that  the 
first  matter  is  not  the  lineaments  and  complexion,  which  make 
the  beantifnl  face;  nor  yet  the  flesh  and  blood,  which  make 
those  lineaments,  and  that  complexion ;  nor  yet  the  liquid  and 
solid  aliments,  which  make  that  flesh  aEnd  blood ;  nor  yet  the 
simple  bodies  of  earth  and  water,  which  make  those  varioas  ali- 
ments; bat  something  which,  being  below  all  these,  and  sup- 
porting them  all,  is  yet  difierent  from  them  all,  and  essential  to 
their  existence.' 

We  obtain  a  sight  of  it  by  analogy,  when  we  say,  that  as  is 
the  brass  to  the  statue,  the  marble  to  the  pillar,  the  timber  to 
the  ship,  or  any  one  secondary  matter  to  any  one  peculiar  form ; 
so  is  the  first  and  original  matter  to  all  forms  in  general.* 

'  AbfttcBcdon  appean  to  liaye  been  used  «mni7«^9rou  roinwf  ficatrroy,  f  rh  cTroi 

hy  Plato :  Ai^  tV  tov  ytyop^ros  dpterw  h'^por^  Ktd  r&y  icwniyopwy  <iKdoT7i :  **I 

«bI  wufT^  ml9^hfT9¥  fn/ripa  md  6voioxV  mean,  bj  maUer^  that  which  of  itaelf  is  not 

ifkn  yki^y  f^*  ^P^  /<4tc  nvpi  /iiiT9  fStttp  denominated   either    this   particnlar   rab* 

\4yt»/uw9  /A^rc  Zca  ix  roArmw^  /uttM  i^  Sw  stance,  or  that  particdar  quantity,  or  any 

TmSvm  y4yoif€ir  Aaa*  A^fwror  9Ms  ri  Ktd  other  of  those  attributes,  by  which  being  is 

ilMp^um^  wwuf^X^'  fMraXofAfidycr  S^  &iro-  eharaeteriaod.     It  is  inde^  that,  of  which 

p^vrd  «i|  rod  iviyroi^  m)  hwaXatr^mrop  each  one  of  these  is  predicated,  and  which 

mith  A^ysrrcs,  o^  ^wff6fiM$it:  '^Let  ns  has  an  essence  different  from  every  one 

ikatSoi^  say,  that  the  mother  and  reoep-  of  the  predicaments."    Heti^ph.  Z.  p.  106. 

tade  of  erery  visible,  nay,  of  every  sensible  edit  Sylb. 

fndaelias,  is  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor        And  hero  we  may  observe,  that  as  ab- 

fiw,  nor  WBter,  nor  any  of  the  things  which  straction  and  analogy  are  the  two  methods 

arise  out  of  these,  nor  oat  of  which  these  by  which  this  strange  being  (as  it  has  been 

arise,  but  a  certain  invisible  and  formless  called)   wa»  investigated  by  the  ancient 

beings  tike  nmvsnal  recipient;  coooeming  philoaophers,  so  for  tiiat  reason  Timceos 

wUdi  being,  if  we  say  it  is  in  a  very  tells  us,  that  it  was  made  known  to  ns, 

dnbMWBB   way  intdUgibki  and   something  Xayurfi^  y^(hp9  **  by  a  spurious  kind  of  lea- 

nosl  hand  to  be  apprehended,  wa  shall  not  soning,"  p.   545.     PUOo   says  the  same, 

speak  a  fidsehood.**   PfaU.  Tim.  p.  51.  edit,  only  he  is  more  fnlL    Matter,  aceording  to 

Scir.  him,  was  fitt'  iumur0tifflas  iarrhy^  Karyurfi^ 

Thus  CbaiddxBa:  SubbtiB  qua  sunt  si»-  rcrl  M^  ftSyis  wurriiu:  *^Somediing  tan- 

gaiis,  qnod  solua  icmanet,  ^isum  esse,  quod  gible  without  sensatbn,  something  hard  ta 

^nsritor.    In  Tim.  Com.  p.  S71.  be  believed,  and  that  by  means  of  a  spo* 

^  The  method  of  reasoning-  on  this  sub-  nous  kind  of  reasoning.'*   Tim.  Phvt  p.  52. 

jaet  by  analogy  was  used  by  Aristotle.   *R  edit  Serr. 

1^  ^vMce^iinf  p6ins  iwumfrii  learii  ivoKih        This  spurious  reasoning  is  exphiined  by 

ih  yiip  irpbt  Mpnirm  x^Xic^Sy  1^  Tirosns,  who  says,  that  matter  is  so  com- 


9pl^  K^hnp^  IvAor,  ^  wjo^s  rthf  HMmp  rt    prehenikd,  r^  fnfyett  Km^  MvmpUuf  Ms?* 


^x^n^w'  f^opfk^  4  vAi|  jcol  rh  ikfutf^  tfiku,  **'  by  its  not  being  understood  in  a  di- 

ix*^  ""P^  Aff^or  riir  fup^r*  oCrvt  ooni  lect  way,  but  only  obliquely,  and  by  i»- 

mplht  ovoiar  fx^  sal  rh  r^c  rt^  icol  rh  ip»  plication.**  Opnsc  Myth.  Gale,  p.  545. 

Plqra^  L  L  c.  7.  pi  20.  edit  Sylb.    *^  The  sub-  As  to  the  being  *"  tangible  without  sensa- 

jeet,  ttsters,  (that  is,  the  primary  matter,)  tion,**  this  means,  that  though  it  be  an  es> 

ia  kaovable  in  the  way  of  analogy :  for  as  sential  to  hodtf^  which  appears  to  make  it 

is  the  btaas  to  the  statues  the  timber  to  tangible,  yet  the  abstraction  makes  it  stand 

llie  bed,  or  the  iBuaediate  and  formless  under  the  same  character  to  tiie  touch,  as 

■saCeiial  to  any  of  those  things  which  have  darkness  stands  to  the  sight,  silence  to  the 

Isnn  before  it  assmnes  that  form,  so  is  hearing ;  we  cannot  be  said  to  see  the  one^ 

this  [general  and  primaryl  matter  to  sub-  nor  to  hear  the  other ;   and  yet  without 

and  to  eaeh  particuiBr  thing.,  and  to  the  help  of  those  two  senses  we  could  have 

partiealar  beang.**  no  comprehension  of  those  two  negations, 

Not  that  Aristotle  rejected  the  aigonent  w,  perhaps  more  properly,  ^ose  two  ssnsi- 

abstiaetion.    liiy§  8*  tx^y  ii  waff  a^  Ue  privations. 

TJ^  l4rr*  rit  itljfM  vochp^  fn^  Akk0  firfihr  Both  Timseus  and  Plato  drop  expressions, 

aCr  ifarrat  rh  Jhr  iari  yip  ri^  Koff  oS  as  if  they  considered  moHtr  to  be  /i/oos. 
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And  here,  if  a  digression  may  be  permitted,  let  us  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  character  of  old  Protens. 

Omnia  transfonnat  sese  in  miracala  remm, 

Ignemqae,  horribilemque  fenun,  fluvinmqae  liqaentem.  Geo^.  it. 

Thus  Virgil :  thus,  before  him,  Homer; 

ndyra  8^  yiyy6fifvos  Treip^ereu,  ta-a^  M  ymxuf 

*Efnrrrii  yivotnai,  leat  99cgp,  ircU  0c<nri$ais  ir^p.  'OHwro".  A.  417. 

**  Made  into  all  things,  all  hell  try  ;  become 
Each  living  thing,  that  creeps  on  earth  ;  will  glide 
A  liquid  stream,  or  blaze  a  flaming  fire/*'' 

What  wonder,  if  this  singular  deity  suggests  to  us  that  singular 
being,  which  we  have  been  just  attempting  to  describe  i  The 
allegory  was  too  obvious  to  escape  the  writers  of  any  age,  and 
there  are  many,  we  find,  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted.^ 

Timaeos  calls  it  r^os  and  x^  i  Plato  ic/riTO'ir,  i^  els  tUos  BUuf  adr^r,  irai  Ku^^t- 

calls  it  xi&pa  and  l^pa.    Opusc.  Myth.  p.  irdcu  fAtixaarm/iimfi,  Eustath.  in  Horn.  Odyss^ 

544.     put  Tim.  p.  52.  p.  177.  edit  BaaU. 

Chalcidius  elegantly  shews,  how  in  this        We  shall  only  remark,  as  we  proceed, 

negative  manner  it  attends  all  the  predica-  that  the  etymology  here  giyen  of  Eidothea, 

rocnts,  and  seires  for  a  support  to  each,  tis  cZSos  9^(iir,  **  to  msh  into  fbim,**  is  in- 

Essentia  est,  ut  opinor,  cum  earn  species,  Tented,like  many  other  ancient  etymologies, 

&c.    See  Com.  in.  Tim.  p.  438.  more  to  explain  the  word  pkUompkixUijh 

^  To   the    poets    here  quoted  may  be  than  to  give  us  its  real  origin.     It  is,  per- 

added,    Horace    Sat  lib.  ii.   s.  3.  v.  73.  haps,  more  profitable,  though  not  equally 

Ovid.  Metam.  viiL  730.  critical,  to  etymologise  after  this  manner  ; 

That  great  parent  of  mythology  as  well  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  common 

as  poetry.  Homer,  not  only  informs  us  con*  practice  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoica. 
oeming  Proteu8,but  concerning  his  daughter        The  words  of  Heradides  are— ^Aot*  lyl^ 

Eidothea,  who  discovered  her  father*s  abode.  Xoyop,  tV  h^  iftop^y  Oktir  Tlfmrfa  teu- 

We  shall  perceive  in  the  explanations  AcMrtfoi,  r^v  8*  tUktkowKaerHio'airtuf  l«nurra 

which  follow,  how  this  fable  applies  itself  np6yoteafEtBoB^.  Heraclid.  Pontic,  p.  490. 

to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  Qale's  Opusc.  Mythog.  8vo. 

^  "Some,^*  says  Eustathius,  when  faecom-        To  these  Greeks  may  be  subjoined  a  re- 

menta  the  passage  above  cited  from  Homer,  spectable  countiyman  of  our  own. 
hold  **  Proteus  to  be  that  original  matter.        Lord  Veruhim  tells  us  of  Proteus,  that 

which  is  the  receptacle  of  forms;  that,  which  he  had  his  herd  of  seals,  or  sea-calves; 

being  in  actuality  no  one  of  these  forms,  is  that  these  it  was  his  custom  every  day  to 

yet  in  capacity  all  of  them  ;  which  Pro-  tell  over,  and  then  to  retire  into  a  cavern, 

tens  (they  add)  Eidothea,  his  daughter,  is  and  repose  himself.     Of  this  we  read  the 

elegantly  said  to  discover,  by  leading  him  following  explanation  :  **  That  under  the 

forth  out  of  aqxidty  into  actuality ;  that  person  of  Proteus  is  signified  mattery  the 

is,  she  is  that  principle  of  motion  which  most  ancient  of  all   things,  next  to  the 

contrives  to  make  him  rush  into  form,  and  Deity ;  that  the  herd  of  Proteus  was  ne- 

bc  moved  and  actuated.'*  thing  else,  than  the  ordinary  species  of  ani- 

Heraclides  Ponticus,  having  adopted  the  mals,  plants,  and  metals,  into  which  matter 
same  method  of  explaining,  subjoins :  ^That  appears  to  difiusc,  and,  as  it  were,  to  con- 
hence  it  was  with  good  reason,  that  the  sumo  itself;  so  that  after  it  has  formed 
formless  matter  was  called  Proteus  ;  and  and  finished  those  several  species,  (its  task 
that  providence,  which  modified  each  being  being  in  a  manner  complete,)  it  appears  to 
with  its  peculiar  form  and  character,  was  sleep  and  bo  at  rest,  nor  to  labour  at,  at- 
called  Eidothea."  tempt,  or  prepare  any  species  further.^   De 

The  words  of  Eustathius,  in  the  original,  Sapientia  Vet  c  13. 
are — Upctr^a  riiv  vperrSyoyov  tlvcu  6Xi}v,        The  author's  own  words  are.  Sub  Protei 

T^y  rStv  tlBcey  8cx<M(x,  r^v  iv^pytit^  fikv  enlm  persona  materia  significatur,  omnium 

oiiray  fiti^^y  r&y  d^&y,   Svi^cC/uet   8^  rcb  remm  post  Deum  antiquissima.     Pecus  au- 

irdma — h   8^   Upctrda  koXms  \4yereu  4i  tem,  sive  grex  Protei  non  aliud ,  videtnr 

EiZo04a  iK^aly€iv,  9tit  r^s  iK  rod  9wdfi€i  esse,  quam  species  ordinaiiie  aninuUium, 

f  Ji  Ti}y   iy4pytiay   irpoaytty^r    ffyow  ri  plantarum,  roctallorum,  in  quibns  materia 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONCEBNINO    FORM AN     IMPEBFBCT    DESCRIPTION    OF    IT.      PRIMARY 

FORMS,  UNITED  WITH  MATTER,  MAKE  BODY.  BODY  MATHEMATICAL 
^BODY  PHYSICAL ^HOW  THEY  DIFFER.  ESSENTIAL  FORMS.  TRANS- 
ITION TO  FORMS  OF  A  CHARACTER  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PASSIVE  AND 
KLEMENTARY. 

Form  is  that  elementary  constituent  in  every  composite  sub- 
stance, by  which  it  is  distinguished  and  characterized,  and 
known  from  every  other.**     But  to  be  more  explicit. 

The  first  and  most  simple  of  all  extensions  is  a  line.  This, 
when  it  exists  imited  with  a  second  extension,  makes  a  super- 
ficies; and  these  two,  existing  together  with  a  third,  make  a 
solid.  Now  this  last  and  complete  extension  we  call  the  first 
and  simplest  form ;  and  when  this  first  and  simplest  form  ac- 
cedes to  the  first  and  simplest  matter,  the  union  of  the  two  pro- 
duces body^  which  is.for  that  reason  defined  to  be  '^  matter  triply 
extended.^  And  thus  we  behold  the  rise  of  pure  and  original 
body.* 

ndetor  ae  diffimdeie,  et  quaai  consumere ;  generation  of  things,  dividing  those  things 
adeo  at)  postqnam  istas  species  effinxeiit,  in  imagination,  which  are  by  nature  inse- 
ct absolverit,  (tanquam  penso  oompleto,)  parable."    Ammon.  in  Praed.  p.  62. 
dormire  et  quiescere  videatnr,  nee  alias  am-         Svi'cx^s  /i^y  olv  iart  rh  buuprrhy  tls 
pfins  species  moliri,  tentare,  aut  paraie.  &cl  Buup€Td*  fr&fjut  8^,  rh  wdyrp  kuup€r6ir 

*  See  liie  first  note  in  the  preceding  fuy4$ovs  8^,  rh  fi\v  i^*  tv,  ypofitafi'  rh  8* 
chapter,  and  page  275.  M  hiw,  Mrt9ov  rh  8*  M  rpla^  ff&fia' 

*  Original  body,  when  we  look  down-  koL  irapii  ravra  oifK  tcrof  AaXo  fUytSos, 
wards,  has  reference  to  the  primarj  matter,  9i^  rh  rh  rpia  irdyra  c7ycu»  «cal  rh  rpls 
its  sabstratom  ;  when  we  look  upwards,  v^yrp :  ^  Ocmimuous  is  that,  which  is  di- 
becames  itself  a  6A17,  or  ** matter  to  other  visible  into  parts  infinitely  divisible;  body 
things  ;^  to  the  elements,  as  commonly  is  that  which  is  every  way  divisible.  Of 
called  air,  earth,  water,  &c ;  and  in  conse-  extensions,  that  which  is  divisible  one  way, 
qaence  to  all  the  variety  of  natural  pro-  is  a  Une ;  that  which  is  divisible  two  ways, 
dnctions.  is  a  tuperfides;   that  which  is  divisible 

Hence  it  is,  that  Ammonius,  speaking  of  three   ways,  is  body;  and  besides  these 

the  first  matter,  says,  aJhji  oSv,  i^oyKu-  there  is  no  other  extension,  because  three 

9tura  Korii  rits  rptTs  SuurrdaeiSy  woici  rh  are  cUl,  and  thrice  [divisible]  is  every  way 

Mr€pov  ivotov  ffwfM:  **this  [that  is,  the  [divisible.]     Aristot  de  Coelo,  L  i.  c.  1. 

first  matter]  being  embulked  with  three  In  support  of  this  last  idea,  (that  the 

eartensions,  makes  the   second  matter  or  term  three  implies  a//,)  Aristotle  refers  to 

subject,  that  is  to  say,  body  void  of  quality,  the  common  practice  of  his  own  language — 

After  baring  shewn  how  natural  qualities  Th  fj^y  yhp  96o  &^(^  XiyofMV,  koX  robs 

toad  attributes  stood  in  need  of  such  a  sub-  9io  i.fuf>or4povs^vdtrra  8*  ol  Kiyofjxv  iAAck 

ject  for  their  existence,  he  adds,  (which  is  Kctrrh  r&¥  rpwv  ra&rnv  r^y  trpooTiyoplay 

Worth  remarking,)  0^  Srt  Jjv  irore  ivtp-  ipoftky  Tpurrov:  **We  call  (says  he)  tu>o 

ff(tg,  ii  (f\fi  air^fiaros,  fj  ffwfia  irotoy,  iiWh  thmgs^  or  two  persons,  both ;  but  we  do  not 

rifp  cSroKroy  r&y  6yr»v  y^ytciy  Btvpovy-  call  them  eUl;  it  is  with  regard  to  three  that 

rts  ^OfJihy,  rf  hrtyoitf  Zuupovyrts  rovree,  we  first  apply  this  appellation,*^  (viz.  the 

rh  rp  ^^ci  hx^urra :   **  not  that  there  appellation  of  cUl.)    Arist.  in  loc 

ever  was  in  actuality  either  matter  without  This  is  true  likewise  in  Latin  ;  and  is 

body,  or  body  without  quality ;  but  we  say  true  also  in  English.     jEven  the  vulgar, 

80,  as  we  contemplate  the  well  ordered  with  us,  would  be  surprised  were  they  to 

T 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  body  under  this  cha- 
racter is  something  indefinite  and  vague,  and  scarcely  to  be 
made  an  object  of  scientific  contemplation.  It  is  necessary  to 
this  end,  that  its  extension  should  be  bounded ;  for  as  yet  we 
have  treated  it  without  such  regard.  Now  the  bound  or  limit 
of  simple  body  is  figure ;  and  thus  it  is  that  figure^  with  regard 
to  body,  becomes  the  next  form  after  extension. 

In  body  thus  bounded  by  figure,  every  other  of  its  attributes 
being  abstracted  and  withdrawn,  we  behold  that  species  of  body 
called  hody  mathematical;  a  name  so  given  it,  because  the 
mathematician,  as  such,  considers  no  other  attributes  of  body, 
except  it  be  these  two  primary,  its  extension  and  its  figure.'^ 

But  though  the  bounding  of  body  by  figure  is  one  step  towards 
rendering  it  more  definite  and  knowable,  yet  is  not  this  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  nature.  It  is  necessary  here,  that  not 
only  its  external  should  be  duly  bounded,  but  that  a  suitable 
regard  should  be  likewise  had  to  its  internal.  This  internal 
adjustment,  disposition,  or  arrangement,  (denominate  it  as  yon 
please,)  is  called  organization^  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
third  form,  which  appertains  to  body.  By  its  accession  we 
behold  the  rise  of  body  physical  or  natwral^  for  every  such  body 
is  some  way  or  other  organized. 

And  thus  may  we  affirm  that  these  three,  that  is  to  say, 
extension^  figure^  and  organization^  are  the  three  original  forms 
to  body  physical  or  natural;  figure  having  respect  to  its  external, 
organization  to  its  internal,  and  extension  being  common  both 
to  one  and  to  the  other.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  from  the 
variation  in  these  universal,  and,  as  I  may  say,  primary  forms, 
arise  most  of  those  secondary  forms  usually  ciedled  quaUHes 
sensible^  because  they  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  several  etisnsa- 
tions.  Such  are  roughness  and  smoothness,  hardness  and  soft- 
ness, the  tribes  of  colours,  savours  and  odours,  not  to  mention 
those  powers  of  character  more  subtle,  the  powers  electric,  mag- 
netic, medicinal,  &c. 

Here  therefore  we  may  answer  the  question,  how  natural 
bodies  are  distinguished.     Not  a  single  one  among  them  consists 

hear  any  one  lay.  Give  me  a/Z  two^  instead  matical  aeienees)  is  more  aooasate  and  cer> 

of  Qive  me  60^  tain  than  that  of  any  other  body.    It  i*> 

For  the  grammatical  idea  of  boA,  see  because  of  all  bodies,  mathematical  body 

Hermes,  p.  182.  has  the  fewest,  the  most  obnoas,  and  the 

The  French,  by  a  strange  solecism,  say  most  precise  attributes. 
Urns  detue ;  a  fiEtult  which  we  should  not  ex-        Hence,  too,  we  may  perceive  the  diffB^ 

pect  in  an  elegant  language,  corrected  and  ence  between  a  mathematician  and  a  na* 

refined  by  so  many  able  writers.  tunJ  philosopher.  They  differ  as  their  fob- 

Sea  next  page.  jects  differ ;  as  the  subject  of  the  first  is 

^  In  body  mathematical  all  qualities  being  simple,  of  the  last  is  complicated  \  as  the 

abstracted  but  figure  and  extension,  we  may  attributes  of  mathematical  body  are  fewao^ 

hence  perceiye  the  reason  why  the  con-  known,  of  physical  body  are  unknown  sad 

templation  of  such  body  (which  contempla-  infinite.    Vid.  Arist  Phya.  L  ii.  c  2. 
tion  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the  mathe- 
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di  iiukierialA  in  chaos,  but  of  materials  wrought  up  after  the 
most  exquisite  manner,  and  that  conspicnous  in  their  organiza- 
tion,«  or  in  their  fignre,  or  in  both. 

As  therefore  eyety  natural  bod j  is  distinguished  bj  the  dif- 
ferences just  described ;  and  as  these  differences  hare  nothiug  to 
do  with  the  original  matter,  which  being  eyerjwhere  similar, 
can  afford  no.  distinctions  at  all :  may  we  not  hence  infer  the 
expediency  ot  euewtMfonm^  that  every  natural  substance  may  be 
easentially  characterized !  It  is  with  deference  to  my  contem- 
poraries, that  I  surmise  this  assertion.  I  speak  perhaps  of 
spectres,  as  shocking  to  some  philosophers,  as  those  were  to 
-fineas,  which  he  met  in  his  way  to  hell : 

Terribiles  visa  fonnae. 

Yet  we  hope  to  make  our  peace,  by  declaring  it  our  opinion, 
that  we  by  no  means  think  these  forms  self-existent;  things 
which  matter  may  slip  off,  and  fairly  leave  to  themselves, 

Ut  Tcteies  ponmit  tunicas  aettate  cicad^e.  Lncr.  iv.  56. 

They  rather  mean  something,  which,  though  differing  from 
matter,  can  yet  never  subsist  without  it;**  something,  which, 
vdted  with  it,  helps  to  produce  every  composite  being ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  other  words,  every  natural  substance  in  the  visible 
worid. 

It  must  be  remembered  however  (as  we  have  said  before) 
that  it  is  the  form  in  this  union,  which  is  the  source  of  all  dis- 
tuietioD.^  It  is  by  this,  that  the  ox  is  distinguished  from  the 
horse,  not  by  that  grass  on  which  they  subsist,  the  common 
inatter  to  both.  To  which  also  may  be  added,  that  as  figures 
and  sensible  qualities  are  the  only  ol^ects  of  our  sensations,  and 
these  all  are  parts  of  natural  form ;  so  therefore  (contrary  to  the 

'  Nowbere,  perhaps,  is  the  force  of  or-  and  is  their  suhject,  or  substratonL    Axis! 

piQtttion  more  conspienons,  than  when  we  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  lib.  il  p.   34,  35.  edit 

psnehe  difaait  gcafte,  upon  the  none  Sylb. 

^  to  prodnoe  diflerent  species  of  firnit  Bj  contraries,  in  this  place,  he  means  the 

^    iVfotter  and  attnftnte  are  essentially  dis-  several  attributes  of  fiuttter,  sach  as  hot 

■net ;  yet,  Bke  conrez  and  concave,  they  and  eoUj  black  and  tehtUf  moist  and  dry^ 

"B  Vf  natnte  inaeparable.  ftc,  which  are  all  of  them  contrary  one  to 

We  have  already  spoken  as  to  the  in-  the  other,  from  some  or  other  oif  which 

•ptt»lnKty  of  aitribuees :  we  now  speak  as  maUer  is  always  inseparable. 
^  m  of  matter.  See  note  the  second  of  this  chapter.     It 

^Mo  Sk  ^afi}p  BAhip  riy&  rSr  aufidrvp  is  a  uniform  position  in  the  physics  of  the 

f^fia^w'  ixxk  ru&rnv  oh  X'^P^^^^f  <*'<^  Peripatetics,  trri  ^x^P^^^^  '''^  vdBrif 

*^*  W  /wt'  hmrri^Ms :  *  We  say,  there  *•  that  the  affections  [of  body]  are  inseparable 

"> certain  matter  belonging  to  all  bodies,  from  it"^    See  Arist  Phys.  L  L    It  is  one 

^  objects  of  sense ;  a  matter,  not  separ  thing  to  be  a  cnbe,  another  thing  to  be  iron, 

?Mej  but  ever  existiDg  with  some  contrar  or  sUver,  or  wood,  or  ivory.    The  cube  is 

'"•y.  most  evidently  and  certainly  no  one  of 

8oon  liter:  *Apj(^w  yukr  kcX  vp^r  two-  these,  yet  is  it  absurd  and  impossible  to 

^fjifwn  «&«  T^  0X,jr,  r^r  hxApurrov  suppose  the  cube  should  ever  exist  without 

^y  ^^fOKtifAhitr  8^  ToUirarTiois :  **  Krst,  one  of  these,  or  something  similar  to  support 

UJfor  a  principle,  we  lay  down  matter^  it.    See  before,  page  271. 
^™  tt  intepanible  from  the  contraries,        »  Pages  267,  278. 

T  2 
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sentiment  of  the  vulgar,  who  dream  of  nothing  but  of  matter,)  it 
is  form  which  is  in  truth  the  whole,  that  we  either  hear,  see,  or 
feel;  nor  is  mere  matter  any  thing  better,  than  an  obscure 
imperfect  being,  knowable  only  to  the  reasoning  faculty  by  the 
two  methods  already  explained,  I  mean  that  of  analogy,  and 
that  of  abstraction.*^ 

Here  therefore  we  conclude  with  respect  to  sensible  forms; 
that  is  to  say,  forms  immerged  in  matter,  and  ever  inseparable 
from  it.  In  these  and  matter  we  place  the  elements  of  natural 
suigtance^^  and  thus  finish  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  we 
proposed. 

We  are  now  to  engage  in  speculations  of  another  kind,  and 
from  the  elements  of  natural  substance  to  inquire  after  its  effir 
eient  cause ;'^  that  is  to  say,  that  cause  which  associates  those 
elements,  and  which  employs  them,  when  associated,  according 
to  their  various  and  peculiar  characters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OONCERNING  FORM,  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  EFFICIENT  ANIMATING  PRIN- 
CIPLE. HARMONY  IN  NATURE  BETWEEN  THE  LIVING  AND  THE 
LIFELESS.  OVID,  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  POET.  FURTHER  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  ANIMATING  PRINCIPLE  FROM  ITS  OPERATIONS,  ENERGIES,  AND 
EFFECTS.  VIRGIL.  THE  ACTIVE  AND  THE  PASSIVE  PRINCIPLE  RUN 
THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSE.  MIND,  REGION  OF  FORMS.  CORPOREAL 
CONNECTIONS,     WHERE    NECESSARY,     WHERE    OBSTRUCTIVE.       MEANS 

AND  ENDS THEIR  DIFFERENT  PRECEDENCE  ACCORDING  TO  DIFFERENT 

SYSTEMS EMPEDOCLBS,  LT7CRETIU8,  PRIOR,  GALEN,  CICERO,  ARIfiTOTLB, 

ETC.       PROVIDENCE. 

Let  us  suppose  an  artificial  substance,  for  example  a  musical 
pipe,  and  let  us  suppose  to  this  pipe  the  art  of  the  piper  to  be 

^  See  before,  p.  271.  three.    Thug,  in  hU  MetapbyBics,  he  tells 

1  Elements  are  t&  iywdpxoyra  cd^ia,  us,  Zri  ipx^^  <<c<  ^fc'^y  '^h   cI2of,  xat  i 

**  the  inherent,**  or  (if  I  may  use  the  ex-  aripjiffis  koX  ri  0Xi),  ""  Uiat  the  form,  die 

pression)  **the  in-existing  causes,**  such  as  privation,  and  the  matter,  are  three  prin- 

matUr  and  form,  of  which  we  haye  been  ciples.**    He  calls  them  elements,  because 

treating.     There  are  other  causes,  such  as  they  have  no  exi8tence,butinthe  sabstanoe 

the  tribe  of  ^fficunt  catcMs,  which  cannot  be  to  which  they  belong.     To  these  he  adds 

called  elements,  because  they  make  no  part  the  efficient  cause,  which  as  it  exists  exter- 

of  the  substances  which  they  generate  or  nally,  that  is,  without  the  subject,  he  will 

produce.     Thus  the  statuary  is  no  part  of  not  for  that  reason  allow  to  be  an  element 

his  statue ;    the  painter,  of  his  picture.  Hence    he  observes,  Acre  trroix^  H^ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  all  elements  arc  rpUi,  cdriai  9^  leeti  ipx"!^  r4(r<rap(Si  **  that 

causes ;  but  not  all  causes,  elements.  the  elements  were  three ;  the  causes  and 

■"  Aristotle  having  reduced  his  three  prin-  principles  were  four.**    His  instances  aic, 

ciples  of  natural  productions  to  two,  which  health,  the  form;   disease,  the  priroHon; 

two  we  have  treated  in  this  and  the  pre-  the  human  body,  the  subject.   In  these  three 

ceding  chapter,  adheres  not  so  strictly  to  causes  we  have  the  elements :  add  to  these 

this  reduction,  but  that  he  still  admits  the  causes  the  fourth,  that  is,  tke  f^jioait »« 
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united,  not  separated  as  now,  but  vitally  united,  so  that  the 
pipe  bj  its  own  election  might  play  whenever  it  pleased. 
Would  not  this  union  render  it  a  kind  of  living  being,  where 
the  art  would  be  an  active  principle,  the  pipe  a  passive,  both 
reciprocally  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  each  other!  And  what, 
if  instead  of  the  piper'^s  art,  we  were  to  substitute  that  of  the 
harper  i  Would  this  new  union  also  be  natural  like  the  former ! 
Or  would  not  rather  the  inaptitude  of  the  constituents  prevent 
any  union  at  all  ?  It  certainly  would  prevent  it,  and  all  melody 
consequent ;  so  that  we  could  now  by  no  analogy  consider  the 
pipe  as  animated. 

It  is  in  these  and  other  arts,  considered  as  efficient  habits,  we 
gain  a  glimpse  of  those  forms,  which  characterize  not  by  visible 
qualities,  but  by  their  respective  powers,  their  operations  and 
their  energies.  As  is  the  piper^s  art  to  the  pipe,  the  harper'^s  to 
the  harp,  so  is  the  soul  of  the  lion  to  the  body  leonine,  the  soul 
of  man  to  the  body  human ;  because  in  neither  case  it  is  possible 
to  commute  or  make  an  exchange,  without  subverting  the  very 
end  and  constitution  of  the  animal." 

And  thus  are  we  arrived  at  a  new  order  of  forms,  the  tribe  of 
animating  principles;®  for  there  is  nothing  which  distinguishes 
80  eminently  as  these ;  and  it  is  on  the  power  of  distinction  that 
we  rest  the  very  essence  of  form. 

It  is  here  we  view  form  in  a  higher  and  nobler  light,  than  in 
that  of  a  passive  elementary  constituent,  a  mere  inactive  and 
sensible  attribute.  It  is  here  it  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  living 
motive  power,  of  a  power  destined  by  its  nature  to  use,  and  not 
be  used.  It  is  to  the  diversity  of  powers  in  these  animating 
forms,  that  the  diversity  of  the  organizations  in  the  corporeal 
world  has  reference.  That  strong  and  nervous  leg,  so  well 
armed  with  tearing  fangs,  how  perfectly  is  it  correspondent  to 
the  fierce  instincts  of  the  lion  i  Had  it  been  adorned,  like  the 
hnman  arm,  with  fingers  instead  of  fangs,  the  natural  energies 

ut  of  medicine  ;  and  then  we  have  the  four  as  if  a  person  waa  to  say,  the  carpenter^s 

canses  required.     Again,  call  the  plan  of  art  might  enter  into  a  muaician^s  pipe :  now 

the  house,  the  /bnn;  the  previous  want  of  it  is  necessary  that  every  art  should  use  its 

order,  Uie  privation ;  the  bricks,  the  mate-  proper  instruments,  and  every  soul  its  proper 

riak;  add  to  these  the  fourth  cause,  the  body. 

architects  art^  and  again  we  have  the  four        ^  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  has  an  ex- 

causes  required.     Metaph.  A.  p.  198,  199.  press  dissertation  to  prove,  8ri  cTSo;  i^  ^X^* 

edit  Sylb.  **  that  the  soul  is  a  form.'^    Alex.  p.  124. 

It  is  this  efficient  cause,  that  will  make  B.  edit.  Aid.  Yen.  1534.     It  was  so  called, 

the  subject  of  the  following  chapter.  not  with  the  least   view  to  its  having  a 

"  See  Arist  de  An.  1.  i.  c  3.  p.  13.  edit,  figure,  as  if,  for  example,  it  were  a  spherical 

Sylb.  body,  but  because  it  was  able  not  only  by 

The  Stagirite  uses  upon  this  occasion  the  its  perceptive  powers  to  secrete  forms,  but 

following  simUitude :  irapmrXtiiriov  yhp  Xe-  by  its  productive  powers  to  impart  them  ; 

yowriv,  &crirtp  cf  ris  (pcuri  r^y  rtKroviK^v  whence,  being  considered  as  full  of  them,  it 

^taSXwsivi^ffdai'Z^l'^T^v  liJkvrtxv^v  was  elegantly  described  to  be  T<^or  ctBovv, 

X^<r0ai  ro«f  ipyotyott,  r^y  tk  i^xV  t^  *^  ^^  region  of  forms.^^     Arist.  de  Anim.  1. 

trAfuert :  ^They  [who  adopt  the  notion  of  iii.  c.  4.     See  also  1.  ii.  c.  I. 
placing  any  soul  in  any  body]  talk  the  same        See  Hermes,  p.  *20»%  6,  7,  note  o. 
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of  a  lion  had  been  all  of  them  defeated.  That  more  delicate 
structure  of  an  arm,  terminating  in  fingers  so  nicely  diyersified, 
how  perfectly  does  it  correspond  to  the  pregnant  invention  of 
the  human  souH  Had  these  fingers  been  fangs,  what  had 
become  of  poor  art,  that  by  her  operations  procures  us  so  many 
elegancies  and  utilities!  It  is  here  we  behold  the  harmony 
between  the  visible  world  and  the  invisible,  between  the  passive 
and  the  active,  between  the  lifeless  and  the  living.  The  whole 
variety  in  bodies,  as  well  natural  as  artificial,  is  solely  referable 
to  the  previous  variety  in  these  their  animating  forms.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  these  they  exist ;  it  is  by  these  they  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  without  them  they  would  be  as  useless  as  the  shoe 
without  the  foot. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  use  of  the  word  /brm,  in  order 
to  denote  an  animating  principle,  that  the  poet  Ovid  (who 
appears  by  his  works  not  unacquainted  with  philosophy)  opens 
his  Metamorphosis  with  those  lines,  so  perplexing  to  bis  com-- 
mentators : 

In  nova  fert  aniinas  mntatat  dicere  fonnas 
Corpora. 

'^  My  mind  (says  he)  carries  me  to  tell  oi  forms  changed  into 
new  bodies  r  not  of  bodies  changed  into  new  forms,  but  of  fonns, 
that  is  to  say,  souls,  transferred  into  new  bodies.  The  bodies,  it 
seems,  were  new,  but  the  souls  or  forms  remained  the  same,  of 
which  throughout  his  work  we  have  perpetual  testimony.  Thus, 
when  he  speaks  of  Gallisto, 

Mens  antiqna  tamen  fiwta  qnoque  manut  in  una.  Metam.  ii  485. 

Of  Arachne, 

Antiquas  exercet  Aranea  telas.  Ibid,  vi  145. 

Of  the  ants  that  became  men, 

Morea,  quos  ante  gerebant, 
Nunc  quoque  habent ;  paicumque  genuB,  patiensque  laborum.        Ibid.  vii.  656. 

And  so  in  many  other  places,^*  which  those  who  favour  this  con- 
jecture may  easily  discover. 

As  nothing  can  become  known  by  that  which  it  has  not,  so  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  describing  these  animating  forms  by 
any  visible  or  other  qualities,  the  proper  objects  of  our  sensations. 
The  sculptor^s  art  is  not  figure,  but  it  is  that  through  which 
figure  is  imparted  to  something  else.  The  harper^s  art  is  not 
sound,  but  it  is  that  thorough  which  sounds  are  called  forth  from 
something  else.  They  are  of  themselves  no  objects  either  of  the 
ear  or  of  the  eye ;  but  their  nature  or  character  is  understood  in 
this,  that  were  they  never  to  exert  their  proper  energies  on  their 

P  0?id  appears  by  these  quotations  to  be  transferred  from  one  body  into  another, 

have  used  the  word  forma^  when  he  opens  was  Pythagorean,  but  which  the  Peripa- 

his  poem,  in  a  sense  truly  philosophical,  tetics  rejected  from  the  reasons  above  al- 

His  doctrine,  that  this  form  or  soul  might  leged,  in  the  fint  note  of  this  chapter. 
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proper  sabjects,  the  marble  would  remain  for  ever  shapeless,  the 
harp  would  remain  for  ever  silent.*^ 

It  18  the  same  in  natural  beings/  The  animating  form  of  a 
natural  body  is  neither  its  organization,  nor  its  figure,  nor  any 
other  of  those  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  system  of  its 
Tisible  qualities ;  but  it  is  the  power  which,  not  being  that  or- 
ganization, nor  that  figure,  nor  those  qualities,  is  yet  able  to 
produce,  to  preserve,  and  to  employ  them.     It  is,  therefore,  the 

Kwer  which  first  moves,  and  then  conducts  that  latent  process, 
^  which  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  the  embryo  becomes  a  man. 
It  is  the  power,  by  which  the  aliment  of  plants  and  animals  is 
diffested,  and  by  such  digestion  transformed  into  a  part  of  them- 
sdves.  It  is  the  power,  as  oft  as  the  body  is  either  mutilated  or 
sick,  that  cooperates  with  the  medicine  in  effecting  the  cure.  It 
is  the  power,  which  departing,  the  body  ceases  to  live,  and  the 
members  soon  pass  into  putrefaction  and  decay. 

Further  still,  as  putrefaction  and  decay  will  necessarily  come, 
and  nature  would  be  at  an  end,  were  she  not  maintained  by  a 
•upply;  it  is  therefore  the  power  that  enables  every  being  to 
produce  another  like  itself,  the  lion  to  produce  a  liou,  the  oak  to 
produce  an  oak ;  so  that,  while  individuals  perish,  the  species 
still  remains,  and  the  corruptible,  as  far  as  may  be,  partakes  of 
the  eternal  and  divine." 

^  See  Mazimiu  Tyrins,  Diss,  i  who  elo-  See  below,  note  t,  on  the  word  ttUeUednej 

^wntly  I4»plie9  this  reasoning  to  the  So-  p.  280. 

pieme  Bemg,  the  DiTine  Artist  of  the  uni-  ■  '^  This  eternal  and  diiine  is  what,**  as 

verse :  Bl  (i  mti  rw  4^  itmBuw  ip^s  rV  Aristotle  says,  **  all  beings  desire,  and  for 

^■K^PMr  ^datr,  vdt  ris  oMir  Htnyitntroi ;  the  sake  of  which  they  act  whatever  they 

MAi^  fihf  yif  drac  rht^  Bthy,  ind  rm¥  act  agreeably  to  nature.**    XlJana  -Ap  iKtl' 

MAdr  T^  ^tiwrvroir  dAA*  oO  ffAfui  itaXbF,  rov  (sciL  rov  &cl  icoi  rov  9ctov)  op^croi, 

^*  S9cr  Kol  r^  trAfueri  htt^p^i  rh  KdX\os'  niuctiyov  &«Ma  wpdrr^i  i<ra  Kwra  ^6<rtp 

oMi  X^t/tAi^  KoXht,  iXX*  tBw  iral  6  Xtifi^  wpdrr^i,    De  Anim.  1.  ii  c.  4.  p.  28.  edit 

KoA^r  «d  iterofufv  jMUXof,  ical  tfoXtCrn/y,  Sylb. 

^  tfipcvoSi,  jca2  TflMT  4r  ohpap^  $w¥,  ww  Immediately  afterwards  he  subjoins  the 

T^  mUAos  tovto  4K€^ty  pUy  otw  iK  mry^js  following  remarkable  passage,  by  which  he 

^cvwtotf    jcal    iLKiipdrov'    KoBitrop    tinov  appears  to  refer  the  whole  system  of  natural 

f^T9^w  Imurro,  icaX^  mo)  IS^oZb,  icat  production  or  generation  to  that  one  great 

^lifimt'  Kol  leMtrow  ahrov  iewoXtiirtrai,  principle:  'Eirti  odr  tcoamw^w  ASvrorri  rov 

aIcXP^  toi   SioAvJ/icyo,  mo)  <p6€ip6fi9ya :  a«l  icol  rov  Btiw  rp  <rw«x*l^  9 A  rh  ftrfih^ 

**  But  if  even  now  you  wish  to  learn  the  M^x^o^at  r&w  ^apfr&v  rh  oJbrh  jvol  Ir 

niton  of  this  Sovereign  Being,  after  what  itptS/i^  UtafUvto'^  f  fi9r4x^iy  i^yartu  cira- 

vmajker  shall  any  one  be  able  to  explain  it  ?  orow^  rcvOrfi  Kottmtfti,  rh  fihr  ftaWoy,  rh 

Uiiinity  itself  is  snrely  beauteous,  and  of  9)  ^rroy  icoi  ^tofiiv^i  obx  abrh^  &A\*  otor 

all  beauties,**  &e.  &&  aAr6'  iptdn^  fi^y  otfx  ^»  c^«<  ^  ^^  •'  **  }^' 

These  who  choose  to  see  the  remaining  asmnch,  therefore,  as  these  beings  (meaning 

Pttt  of  this  elegant  original,  elegantly  trans-  the  subordinate  and  inferior)  cannot  per- 

lated,  may  find  it  in  the  second  volume  of  ticipate  of  the  eternal  and  the  divine  in 

Wd  Shflite6bury*s  Characteristics,  p.  295.  uninterrupted  continuity,  from  its  being  im- 

'  Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  possible  that  any  thing  perishable  and  tran- 
^  three  great  principles  of  the  soul,  an-  sient  should  remain  the  same  and  one  nu- 
oently  called  rh  voftiruchv^  rh  tuff&iiruehr^  merically ;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  far  as 
'fh  Bptwruchv,  ^  the  intellective,  the  sensi-  each  is  capoble  of  sharing  it,  so  fiir  it  parti- 
tite,  and  the  nutritive.**  The  nutritive  is  cipates,  one  thing  in  a  greater  degree,  and 
^ted  first,  then  the  sensitive,  then  the  another  in  a  less ;  and  that  each  thing  re- 
intellective,  mains  not  precisely  the  seme,  but  as  it  were 
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In  all  the  energies  here  enumerated,  it  extends  through  ye- 
getables  as  well  as  animals.  But  with  animals,  taken  apart,  it  is 
that  higher  active  faculty,  which,  by  employing  the  organs  of 
sense,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals,  distinguishes  them,  as  beings 
sensitive,  from  vegetables  and  plants.  Further  than  this,  with 
man  alone  above  the  rest  it  is  that  still  superior  and  more  noble 
faculty,  which,  by  its  own  divine  vigour,  unassisted  perhaps  with 
organs,  makes  and  denominates  him  a  being  intellective  and 
rational.^ 

'  And  so  much  for  the  description  of  those  forms,  which,  being 
purely  invisible,  and  (it  may  be  said)  totally  insensible,  are  no 
otherwise  to  be  known,  consciousness  alone  excepted,  than  by 
sensible  operations  and  energies,"  perceived  in  things  corporeal. 

As  in  their  very  essence  they  imply  activity,  as  much  as 
matter,  upon  which  they  operate,  implies  passivity;  hence  in 
every  natural  composite  we  may  discern  the  influence  of  two 

the  same,  not  nmnerically  one,  bat  one  in  Maximns  Tyrius.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater 

species."  importance  than  a  due  attention  to  this 

To  this  Virg^  allades,  distinction ;  I  mean,  the  distinction  between 

At  genua  immorUde  manet.     Geoig.  ir.  effects  and  causes  ;  between  effects  which 

See  Plat  Conviv.  p.  1197.  C.  edit.  Fie.  are  Tisible,  and  causes  which  are  invisible; 

'  TShf  m  9u¥dfitt»y  r^f  ^X^f  cti  Xtx^c^  between  eiffects,  the  natural  objects  of  all 

<rai  rois  fikv  iwirdpxowrt  itcuTcu,  KoBdirep  our  sensations ;  and  causes,  which  are  ob- 

Ciiro^cv,  ToTs  9h  rivks  airr&p^  ivlois  5i  fiia  jects  of  no  sensation  at  alL 
fUyri :  **  As  to  the  powers  of  the  soul  here        It  is  with  reference  to  this  distinction 

described,  they  exist  all  of  them  in  some  that  Cyrus  is  made  to  reason  in  his  last 

beings  ;  some  of  them  only  in  other  beings  ;  moments  by  Xenophon,  his  phi]os(q>hicaI 

and  in  some  beings  only  one  of  them.**  historian,  who  thus  describes  him  addresnng 

Arist  de  An.  L  iL  c.  3.  p.  26.  edit  Sylb.  his  children :   Oh   yiip   ^prov   rovr6  j€ 

That  is  to  say,  man  possesses  all ;  brutes  <rap&s  HoKtirt  uB4yeu^  &s  ohdky  taofMOi  iyif 

possess  some ;  plants,  one  only.     Man  has  ^i,  ireiiiaf  rov  hvOponcivov  fiiov  rc\cw- 

the  vegetatiye,  the  sensitive,  and  the  intel-  T^<r»*  oitBh  yhp  vvv  roi  r^v  y  ifiiiv  ^^fvx^ 

lective  faculty ;  brutes  only  the  vegetative  ^parc,    iXA'    oh    9i€irpdrT9TO,    rvirots 

and  the  sensitive ;  plants,  the  vegetative  aMiv  &s  odcay  Kors^Mpporc.    Thus  ez- 

alone.  cellently  translated  by  my  honomable  lebt- 

See  soon  after,  p.  28}  ''Aycv  /aIv  yhp  rov  tion,  Mr.  Ashley :  **  You  ought  not  to  ima- 

$p€imKov,  K.  T.  X.  gine  you  certainly  know,  that,  after  I  have 

Ideoquc  ob  consortium  corporis  est  inter  closed  the  period  of  human  life,  I  shall  no 

homines,  bestiasque,  et  csetera  vita  careutia,  longer  exist     For  neither  do  you  now  see 

Bocietas  communioque  corporeorum  proven-  my  soul ;  but  you  conclude  from  its  ofoar 

tuum.     Siquidem   nasci,  nutriri,  crescere  tions,  that    it    does    exist**     Cyropsedia, 

commune  est  hominibus  cum  cseteris ;  seur  L  viiL 

tire  vero  et  api)etere,  commune  demum  ho-        Cicero  has  translated  the  same  passage 

minibus  et  routis  tantum,  et  ratione  ca-  with  great  elegance,  but  in  a  manner  less 

rentibus  auimalibus.   Cupiditas  porro  atque  strict,  less  confined  to  the  original : 
iracundia  vel  agrestium  vel  mansuetorum,        Nolite  arbitrari,  0  mihi  carissimi  filiiy 

appetitus  irrationabilis  est :  hominis  vero,  me,  cum  a  vobis  discessero,  nnsquam  aot 

cujus  est  propriam  rationi  mentem  appli-  nullum  fere  ;  nee  enim,  dum  eram  vobiscnni, 

care,  rationabilis :  ratiocinandi  enim  atque  animum  meuni  videbatis,  sed  cum  esset  in 

intelligendi,  sciendique  verum  appetitus  pro>  hoc  corpore,  ex  iis  rebus,  quas  gerebam,  in* 

prins  est  hominis,  quia  a  cupiditate  atque  telligebatis :  eundem  igitur  esse  creditote, 

iracundia    plurimum    distat     Ilia    quippe  etiamsi  nullum  vibebitis.    De  Senect  c  22. 
etiam  in  mutis  animalibus,  et  raulto  quidem        Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many 

acrioia,  cemuntur :  rationis  autem  perfcctio  things,  which  have   no  sensible  qnalities, 

et  intellectus,  propria  Dei  et  hominis  tan-  may  be  described  accurately,  and  comprs- 

tum.     Chalcid.  in  Plat  Tiro.  p.  345.  edit,  bended  adequately,  by  their  enexgies  and 

Fabric  (^rations  upon  senuble  objects. 

■*  See  the  passage  just  before  quoted  from 
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siich  principles^  while,  under  different  proportions,  and  in  different 
degrees,  the  active  enlivens  the  passive,  and  the  passive  depresses 
the  active. 

It  is  to  this  that  Virgil  nobly  alludes,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
to  every  enlivened  substance,  every  animated  being,  there  was 
something  appertaining  of  ethereal  vigour  and  heavenly  origin, 
as  &i  forth  as  not  retarded  by  its  mortal  and  earthly  members. 

Igneus  est  oUis  vigor,  et  coelestis  origo 

SeminibuB,  quantum  nos  nozia  corpora  tardant, 

Terrenique  hebetant  artua,  moribuudaque  membia.  Mn.  yi. 

Gould  we  penetrate  that  mist,  which  hides  so  much  from 
human  eyes,  and  follow  these  composites  to  their  different  and 
original  principles,  we  might  gain,  perhaps,  a  glimpse  of  two 
objects  worth  contemplating;  of  that  which  is  first,  and  that 
which  is  last,  in  the  general  order  of  being ;  of  pure  energy  in 
the  Supreme  Mind,  the  first  mover  of  all  efficients ;  of  pure 
passivity  in  the  lowest  matter,  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  subjects.'' 

But  lest  these  should  be  esteemed  speculations  rather  foreign, 
it  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  analogy  between  things  natural  and 
artificial ;  how,  that  as  there  are  no  forms  of  art  which  did  not 
pre-exist  in  the  mind  pf  man,  so  are  there  no  forms  of  nature 
which  did  not  pre-exist  in  the  miud  of  God.  It  is  through  this 
we  comprehend,  how  mind  or  intellect  is  the  region  of  forms,' 

*   Thus  the  Stoics:   AoiceT   8*    ahrots  thing,  which  is  agent;  and  something,  which 

ipX^  cZroi  r&r  5Xfi#y  5fio,  rh  wotovy  ko)  is  patient ;  thus  among  natural  beings,  Ood 

rh  wda^oy'  rh  fjukv  ohf  wdarxoy  ttvcu  tV  is  the  agent ;  matter,  the  patient ;  but  the 

ikrowy  oAnoK,  r^y  0Ai)y»  rh  5i  irocovi',  rhf  elements  are  both  agent  and  patient  united.** 

ir  airf  \6yov^  rhv  $t6y:  '^  Their  opinion  Upon  this  Simplicius  observes,  So^vs 

IS,  that  the  principles  of  all  things  are  two,  8^    otrros    rod    KeyofUvov^    irapaZ^iyftarra 

the  active  principle  and  the  passive  ;  that  iipxTf^^ora  irap4Bero,  wouTy  fA^y  rhy 

the  passive  principle  is  that  substance  void  Othy  eiir^v,  f  koX  r^  &Wa  t&  irotTfrtKik 

of  ail  quality,  matter ;  the  active  principle,  tdrta  <rvy4w€reu,  wdirx^ty  ^  rify  Ckriy,  9i* 

that  reason  which  exists  within  it,  GodJ"  ^y  icol  rit  &\Xa  /xerixfi  rov  irci(rx«iy»  icai 

Diog.  Laert.  vii.  134.  wottTy  8^  Kcd  xdax^^v  rii  aroix^Ta^  inrbof  M^ 

The  following  passage  from  Ammonius  is  fitr^xovra  koH  S\ris  koI  ^tBovs :  **  Though 

zeinarkable,  and  well  applies  to  the  present  what  has  been  said  is  evident,  he  has  ad- 

snbject:  Aih  ipaal  riiy  0Ai}k  t^  6d<f  ayo>  duced  (to  explain  himself)  the  two  highest 

ftoims  &f*owir0cu.   &iwiS»aBtu  fi^y,  Uri  6i*  and  most  leading  instances,  saying,  that 

iero^drtws   r&y   AxXwy  a-inudyvrai   ixii-  Qod  is  agent,  whom  all  other  active  causes 

rMpoWf  ayo/ioins  8^,  8ri  rod  fjth^t  xptirroyos  follow ;  and  matter,  patient,  through  which 

Srros,  1l  icarcb  wdyra  rit  Krro,  irroipdo'KOfity  other  beings  partake  of  passion  ;  and  that 

wdyroj  riis  8^    0Ai)s,  x^^P^^^^    ottnis   ^  the  elements  are  both  agents  and  patients, 

Korit  Trdvra^  ravra  k-xoipdirKOfKy :   **"  For  inasmuch  as  they  participate  both  of  matter 

this  reason  they  say  that  matter  is  dissimi<  and  of  form.'*     Simpl.  in  Prsed.  p.  84.  edit 

larly  similar  to  the  divinity  ;  is  simihir,  Basil.  1551. 

because  each  of  them  is  explained  by  a  '  See  Aristotle,  already  quoted,  p.  277,  in 

negation  of  all  other  things;  dissimilarly  bistract2>e Jm'ma,  1.  iii.  4. p.  57. edit  Sy lb. 

so,  inasmuch  as  we  deny  all  things  of  the  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  same  book, 

divinity,  by  its  being  better  than  all  things ;  p.  62,  he  calls  the  soul,  e78os  cf8<0v,  ^  the 

we  deny   them   of  matter,  by   its  being  form  of  forms  ;"  and  that  not  only  from  its 

worse,'*     Ammon.  in  PraBdic.  p.  60.  B.  being  that   supreme  characterizing  power 

Archytas  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  which  gives  to  subordinate  beings  their  pe- 

Doric  dialect :  T^  /tcv  ivrl  rroUov^  th  8^  culitur  form  or  character,  but  as  it  uses  them, 

vdarxoy  oToy  iy  roh  ipvcrucois  iroitoy  fi^y  6  when  made,  agreeably  to  their  respective 

Bfhti  irdxrxoy  8c  a   9\a,  ico)  itoUoy  kciI  natures.     In  this  last  acccptiition  it  is  the 

Tiifrxoi^t   ra   trroix^ut :  ^*  There  is  some-  form  of  forms,  as  the  hand  appears  to  be 
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in  a  far  more  noble  and  exalted  sense,  than  by  being  their  pa»- 
sive  receptacle  through  impressions  from  objects  without,  it  is 
their  region,  not  by  being  the  spot  into  which  they  migrate  as 
strangers,  but  in  which  they  dwell  as  airrox^ovesj  the  ^^  original 
natives ^^  of  the  country.  It  is  in  mind  they  first  exist,  before 
matter  can  receive  them ;  *  it  is  from  mind,  when  they  adorn 
matter,  that  they  primarily  proceed :  so  that,  whether  we  con* 
template  the  works  of  art,  or  the  more  excellent  works  of  nature, 
all  that  we  look  at  as  beautiful,  or  listen  to  as  harmonious,  is  the 
genuine  effluence  or  emanation  of  mind.* 

And  now  to  recapitulate  what  we  have  said  concerning  /arm. 
We  have  traced  its  variety,  from  the  lifeless  and  inanimate  up  to 
the  living  and  animating;  from  figures,  colours,  and  sensible 
qualities,  up  to  the  powers  only  knowable  through  their  energies 
and  operations ;  in  other  words,  from  those  forms  which  are  but 
passive  elements,  up  to  those  which  are  efficient  causes. 

Even  in  these  active,  animating,  and  efficient  forms,  besides 
the  differences  which  we  have  remarked,  there  is  still  another 
worth  regarding.  Some  of  them  cannot  act  without  corporeal 
connections,  while  to  others  such  connections  appear  to  be  no 
way  requisite.  What,  for  example,  is  the  vegetative  power  in 
plants,  without  a  natural  body  for  it  to  nourish  and  enliven! 
What  the  sensitive  powers  of  hearing  or  of  seeing,  without  the 
corporeal  organs  of  an  ear,  or  an  eye!  These  are  animating 
forms,  ^  which  though  themselves  not  body,  are  yet  so  far  in- 

the  oigtn  of  organs ;  to  be  that  raperior  be  exquiaite  to  a  degree,  yet  are  aQch  beings 

mstniment  whicb  uaes  the  rest,  the  chisel,  to  sudt  objects,  as  S  they  had  no  organs  at 

the  pencil,  the  lyre,  Soc  ;  all  which  inferior  alL    **'  Eyes  hare  they,  and  see  not,**  Ac. 

Ofgans  or  instmments,  without  this  pzevioos        And  hence  the  meaning  of  that  fine  tro- 

and  superior  one  to  employ  them,  would  be  chaic  verse  in  the  Sicilian  poet  and  philo* 

inefficacious  and  dead,  and  incapiJ)le  of  pro-  sopher,  Epicharmus : 

ducing  any  single  effect — 4f  4^X^  6<nr«p  i^  Nous  6p^  koI  povs  iicodfi'  r*  Hxxa  lutfii 

X*ip  itrrt'  Kol  yitp  ^  x'^P  6pyay6tf  itrrof  koH  Tvp\<L 

ipydmn^,   Arist.  in  loc  H  w  mitid  aUme  that  aoet,  that  heart;  o& 

*  In  the  scriptural  account  of  creation,  ikingt  betides  ars  deafomd  Wad, 
Bght,  proTiously  to  its  existence,  is  com-        Gem.  Alex.  toL  i  p.  442.  edit  Pott  Max* 
manded  to  exist :  *^  And  God  said.  Let  their  Tyr.  edit  8vo.  p.  12.  edit  4to.  p.  20S. 

be  light,  and  there  was  light '^    So  also        ^  "Oamv  ydp  4ffr»  hpx*^  ^  ipfyy*» 

yegetables  and  animals,  previously  to  their  «r»fupruciif  ^^Aor  Sri  rttvras  Ki^fv  <r^ums 

existing,  are  commanded  to  exist     Now,  hBi^aTW    dwdpx^u^    otow    fioH(<tiP   Ib^ 

whether  by  these  commands  we  suppose  wo9»y.  Har^  Ktd  BvpoBw  ^laihfoi  hhiawrvnf 

certain  verbal  orders,  or  (what  seems  fiir  — Xcfircrcu  Si  rhv  vow  lUvow  $^pa0tv  hrtir 

more  probable)  only  a  divine  volition,  re-  irihnut  koX  Bmw  cfyoi  ii6vw  M^  7^ 

spect  must  needs  have  been  had  to  certain  o^rov  t^  iytprytUf,  Koofmyu  ffvfMora^  ^^ 

pre-existing  forms,  else  such  words  or  such  ytta :  *^  As  many  fiicnlties  or  prindpieB  of 

volitions  must  have   been  devoid   of  all  the  soul  as  require  bodily  or    corpMwl 

meaning.  energy,  [that  is,  which  require  a  body  or 

*  A  proof,  that  these  transcendent  ob-  an  organ  to  enable  them  to  act,]  these,  it  is 
jects  are  of  an  origin  truly  mental,  is,  that  evident,  cannot  exist  without  a  body ;  as, 
nothing  but  mind  or  intellect  can  recognise  for  example,  the  locomotive  faculty  of 
or  comprehend  them.  And  hence  it  follows,  walking  cannot  exist  without  feet:  so  that 
that,  if  this  intellective  £eiculty  be  wanting,  for  such  fiaculties  to  pass  into  the  body 
as  it  is  to  inferior  animals,  or  be  unhappily  from  without  [originally  separate  and  de- 
debased,  as  too  often  happens  to  our  own  tached  from  it]  is  a  thing  impossible:  it 
^lecies ;  though  their  sensitive  oigans  may  remains,  therefoir,  that  mind  or  intdlect 
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separable  from  it,  that  were  their  connection  dissolved,  they 
wonld  be  as  unable  to  exert  themselves,  as  the  painter  deprived 
of  his  pencil,  or  the  harper  of  his  harp.     It  is  not  so  with  that 

perceptive  power,  unmixed  and  pare  intelligence,  the  objects  of 
which  being  purely  intelligible,  are  all  congenial  with  itself. 
Corporeal  connections  appear  so  little  wanted  here,  that  perhaps 
it  is  then  in  its  highest  vigour,  when  it  is  wholly  separated  and 
detached.  It  is  in  this  part  of  our  animating  form,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  immortal  and  divine ;^  it  is  this  indeed  is  all  of  it 

abme    ahonld  pass  into  ns  from  without,  of  the  flensitire  part,  and  that  of  the  in- 

[that  ia,  be  separate  and  wholly  detached,]  tellectiye  part:  ** sensation  (he  tells  ns)  is 

and  ahoold  alone  he  something  divine ;  he-  impaired  hy  the  violence  of  sensible  objects ; 

cause  with  the  energy  of  this  &cQlty  bodOy  excessive  sounds,  excessive  light,  excessive 

eneigy  has  do  commnnicaUon ;  that  is,  there  smells,  prevent  ns  from  hearing,  from  seeing^ 

is  no  want  of  corporeal  organs  for  reasoning  or  from  smelling.**    *AAA*  6  vovs,  tray  ri 

and  thinking,  as  there  is  want  of  eyes  for  j^o^^  cr^6Bpa  foiir^,  ovx  ^r'^9P  pou  rk 

seeing,  or  of  ears  for  hearing."    Anst  de  dwod«^«Tcpa,  kKKk  ie«l  itSXX&ir  rh  iAp  T^p 

Animal.  Gen.  1.  ii.  c  3.  p.  208,  209.  edit  alrOifnichv  obK  &Kev  v^fmros^  6  M  povs 

Sylb.  x^^P*"^^^  •  **hut  mind,  when  it  contemplates 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  those  parts  any  thing  clearly  and  strongly  int^gible, 

of  tho   flonl  which  are  inseparable  from  does  not  for  that  reason  less  comprehend 

body,  because  they  cannot  energize  without  inferior  objects  of  intellection,  bat  even 

it,  he  adds,  **  there  is  however  no  objection  more  ;  the  cause  is,  the  sensitive  principle 

why  some  parts  should  not  be  separable ;  exists  not  without  a  body,  (its  organs  being 

and  that,  because  they  are  the  eneigies  of  all  bodily ;)  but  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is 

no  one  body  whatever.     Besides  (he  goes  separable  and  detached.**    Ibid.  L  iii  c  4. 

on  and  says)  it  is  not  yet  evident,  whether        Cyrus,  in  the  speech  attributed  to  him 

the  soul  may  be  not  the  life  and  eneigy  of  by  Xenophon,  and  quoted  before,  page  280, 

the  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pilot  speaks  as  foUows. 

is  the  1^  and  energy  of  the  ship  :**  oh  fiii»        Oihoi  fyny€,  &  ireuScy,  oM  rovro  vo^ 

A^ai  0^i§aaTOS  ^yTc\€X«^-  "^"^^  ^  ft^i^Aor,  Byrtr^  tr^fAort  ^,  Q'  &ray  B^  ro^^rcv  &ira\* 

fl  98rwf  IrrcX^f  M  rod  a^futros  ^  ^X^»  Aa77«  t^^kw,    *Oom  yi^,  8ri  tuA  rdt 

Jwffp  vKotriip  w\oiov.    Aiist  de  Anima,  AnrrA  trt^ftara,  thoy  or  iw  airois  XP^^  f 

ii.  c.  1.  ii  ifofx^*  CHyra  -rap^x^M.    Oh94  7c,  fow9 

In  this  last  instance  he  gives  a  fine  il-  itippw  Mvrai  ^  ifoix^,  iwtiJbky  rod  tn^povos 

huitration  of  the  supreme  and  divine  part  of  ffd/aaros    Hxti  y^^eu,  oM  rovro  w^ 

the  sonl,  that  is,  the  mind  or  intellect     It  vcioytm*  &AX'  tray  iSucporros  «al  ffotfop^f  6 

balongs  (it  seems)  to  the  body,  as  a  pilot  yovs  imepiBp,  r^c  lad  ^poyifjuArvroy  tbths 

does  to  the  ship ;  within  which  ship  though  aiir^    clircu.     AtaXvofUyou  Bh  dytfjpi^ow, 

the  pilot  exist,  and  which  said  ship  though  8$Ai  iarty  txturra  iarioyra  irphs  rh  6fUh 

the  pilot  govern,  yet  is  the  pilot  notwith-  tpi^koyf  irX^r  r^f  ^x^'*  "'^  okfUyn  oik^ 

standing  no  port  of  the  ship :  he  may  leave  waoowra  olrrt    iariowra    6paraL     Bcvo^ 

it  without  change  either  in  the  ship  or  in  Kvpuv  TlaiS,  H.  p.  655.  edit  Hutchinson, 

hiniaelf ;  and  may  still  (we  know)  exist  4ta  Oxon.  1727. 
wlien  the  ship  is  no  more.  Thus  translated  by  the  above-mentioned 

^  'O  ii  yovs  ioiKW  tyyiy^trBoLt  obaia  ns  excellent  transkitor. 
•8«m,  jca2  ob  ^*iptir$ai:  **mind  seems  to        **No,  children,   I   can  never  be    ner> 

be  implanted  [into  the  body,]  being  a  pe-  suaded,  that  the  soul  lives  no  longer  than 

coliar  substance  of  itself,  and  not  to  be  cor-  it  dwells  in  this  mortal  body,  and  that  it 

mpted  or  to  perish,**  (as  the  body  does.)  dies  on  separation.    For  I  see  that  the  soul 

Anst.  de  An.  L  L  c.  4.  p.  15.    And  soon  communicates  vigour  and  motion  to  mortal 

after,  when  he  has  told  us  that  the  passions  bodies,  during  its  continuance  in    them, 

perish  with  the  body,  to  which  they  are  Neither  can  I  be  penuaded,  that  the  soul 

inseparably  united,  he  adds — 6  9k  yovs  tirvs  is  divested  of  intelligence,  on  its  separation 

99tiir9p6y  ri  Ktd  iaroBts:  ''but  the  mind  from  this  gross  senseless  body;  but  it  is 

perhaps  is  something  more  divine,  and  free  probable,  that  when  the  soul^s  separated, 

from  passion,  or  being  acted  upon.**  it  becomes  pure  and  entire,  and  is  then 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  he  more  intelligent     It  is  evident,  that,  on 

distinguishes  between  the  original  capacity  raan*8  dissolution,  every  part  of  him  returns 
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that  a  rational  man  would  wish  to  preserve,  when  he  would  be 
rather  thankful  to  find  his  passions  and  his  appetites  extinct. 

And  thus  having  traced  the  various  order  of  forms,  from  the 
lowest  and  basest  up  to  the  highest  and  best,  and  considered 
how,  though  differing,  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  ^^ve  to 
every  being  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  character,  we  shall  here 
conclude  our  speculations  concerning  form,  the  second  species  of 
substance,  and  which  appears  in  part  to  be  an  element ^  in  part  an 
efficient  cause,^ 

And  yet  we  cannot  quit  these  speculations,  the  latter  part  of 
them  at  least,  without  a  few  observations  on  their  dignity  and 
importance. 

Their  principal  object  has  been  to  shew,  that  in  the  great 
intellectual  system  of  the  universe,  means  do  not  lead  to  ends, 
but  ends  lead  to  means ;  that  it  was  not  the  organization  of  the 
sheep'^s  body  which  produced  the  gentle  instincts  of  the  sheep ; 
nor  that  of  the  lion'^s  body  which  produced  the  ferocious  in- 
stincts of  the  lion ;  *  but  because,  in  the  divine  economy  of  the 
whole,  such  respective  animating  and  active  principles  were 
wanting,  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  be  furnished 
with  such  peculiarly  organized  bodies,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  act,  and  to  perform  their  part,  agreeably  to  their  respective 
natures,  and  their  proper  business  in  the  world. 

The  ancient  system  of  atheism  supposed  the  organs  to  come 
first,  before  any  thing  further  was  thought  of;^  which  organs, 

to  what  is  of  the  same  natare  with  itself^  beginning  of  this  note,  the  following  renuuk 

except  the  soul:    that  alone  is  invisible,  and  quotation  may  perhaps  inform  us  farther 

both  during  its  presence  here,  and  at  its  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Stagirite,  and  his 

departure.*^     Cjropsed.  p.  326,  327.  school 

Thus  translated  by  Cicero :  Mihi  quidem  The  human  intellect  was  supposed  by  the 

nunquam  persuaderi  potest  animos,  dum  in  Peripatetics  to  be  pure  and  absolute  car 

corporibus  essent  mortalibus,  vivere  ;  cum  pacity ;   to  be  no  particular  thing,  till  it 

ezissent  ez  iis,  emori :  nee  vero  turn  animum  began  to   comprehend  things  ;  nor  to  be 

esse  insipicntem,  cum  ex  insipienti  corporc  blended  with  body,  because,  if  it  were,  it 

evasisset  sed,  cum,  omni  admixtione  corporis  would  have  some  quality  of  body  adhere 

liberatus,  purus  et  integer  esse  coepisset,  to  it,  (such  as   hot,  cold,  and   the  like,) 

tum  esse  sapientcm.     Atque  etiam,   cum  which  quality  would  of  course  obstruct  its 

hominis  natura  morte  dissolvitur,  caeterarum  operations.     On  the  contrary,  they  held  it 

rerum    perspicuum  est   quo   quaeque    dis-  to  receive  its  impressions,  A<nrcp  ^i^  TifN^ir 

cedant ;    abeunt  enim  illuc   omniii,  unde  fjuireitp,  f  firi^ihy  uvdpx*^  iyr€\ex^^^  Tf" 

orta  sunt :   animus  autem  solus,  nee  cum  ypafifieyov,  **"  as  impressions  are  made  in 

adest,  nee  cum  disccdit,  apporet     De  Se-  a  writing  tablet,  where  nothing  as  yet  is  in 

nectute,  cap.  22.  actuality  written.*^  Aristot.  de  Anima,  lib. 

These  speculations  of  Cyrus  may  more  iii.  c.  4.  p.  58.  edit.  Sylb. 

properly  be  called  the  speculations  of  Xeno-  But  this  in  the  way  of  digression :  it  is 

phon,  who  derived  them  without  doubt  (as  only   the    short  specimen   of   an  ancient 

he  did  the  rest  of  his  philosophy)  from  his  speculation,  which  gives  us  reasons,  why 

g^reat  master,  Socrates.     They  passed  also  the   human  intellect  can  have  no  innate 

into  other  systems  of  philosophy,  derived  ideas. 

from  the  same  original ;  such,  for  example,  ^  See  the  two  last  notes  of  the  preceding 

as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  who  was  a  chapter. 

hearer  and  a  disciple  as  well  of  Socrates  as  '  See  before,  in  the  beginning  of  this 

of  Plato.  chapter,  p.  278.                          . 

Besides  what  has  been  offered  in   the  '  Sec  Ilemics,  p.  232. 
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being  all  of  them  fonned  fortuitously,  some  of  them  luckily  an- 
swered an  end,  and  others  answered  none :  those  that  answered, 
for  a  while  subsisted  ;  those  that  failed,  immediately  perished. 

Empedocles  (which  is  somewhat  surprising,  if  we  consider 
some  of  his  better  and  more  rational  doctrines)  appears  to  have 
favoured  this  opinion :  koI  ra  fiopui  t&v  ^cocav  airo  rvyri^ 
yevia-Oai  ra  irkeiara  ifyrfalv :  "  he  says,  (as  Aristotle  tells  us,) 
that  the  limbs  of  animals  were  the  greater  part  of  them  made 
by  chance.'"  Soon  after  this,  Aristotle  proceeds  in  explaining 
this  strange  system :  ottov  fi€v  ovv  airavra  o-we/Si;,  Sairep  k^v 
€4  €V€Kd  Tov  iyir/verOy  ravra  fiev  iadtOrf,  airo  tov  avrofidrov 
aviTTdvTa  iirtTTjBelo)^,  oaa  S^  firj  oi;Ta>9,  airdiXero  xal  aTToX- 
Xurai^  KaOdirep  "^E/HTreSo/cXij^  \iy6C  rd  ffovyevfj  xal  dvhpoirpwpa : 
^'when  therefore  these  Umbs  all  coincided,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose,  they  were  then  saved  and  preserved, 
having  been  thus  aptly  put  together  by  the  operation  of  chance ; 
but  such  as  coincided  not,  these  were  lost,  and  still  [as  far  as 
they  arise]  are  lost ;  according  to  what  Empedocles  says  con- 
cerning [those  monstrous  productions]  the  bull  species  with 
human  heads.^     Arist.  Physic.  I.  ii.  c.  4.  8. 

Lucretius  advances  the  same  doctrine,  which  was  indeed 
suitable  to  his  ideas  of  the  world'^s  production.  The  earth,  he 
tells  us,  in  his  account  of  creation,  aimed  at  the  time  to  create 
many  portentous  beings,  some  with  strange  faces  and  members ; 
others  deficient,  without  either  feet  or  hands ;  but  the  endeavours 
were  fruitless,  for  nature  could  not  support,  and  carry  them  on 
to  maturity : 

Mnltaque  tum  Tellns  etiam  portenta  cieare 
Conata  est,  mira  &cie,  membrisque  coorta ; 
Orba  pediim  partim,  manutim  vidnata  yicissim : 

Nequicquam,  quoniam  Natura  abstemiit  aiictum. 

Nee  potuere  cupitnm  setatiB  tangere  florem. 

Nee  reperire  cibuni,  &c.  Lucret.  y.  835,  &c. 

It  is  more  expressly  in  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  inculcated 
through  this  whole  tract,  that  he  denies  final  causes ;  that  he 
holds,  eyes  were  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  feet  for  walking,  &c. ; 
that  he  calls  such  explanations  a  preposterous  and  inverted 
order,  the  existence  of  the  use  (according  to  him)  not  leading  to 
the  production  of  the  thing,  but  the  casual  production  of  the 
thing  leading  to  the  existence  of  the  use. 

Lnmiua  ne  facias  oculornm  claia  creata, 
ProBpicere  ut  possimus,  et,  nt  proferre  yiai 
Procerofi  passus,  ideo,  &c. 

Cxetera  de  genere  hoc  inter  qasecnnqae  pretantur. 

Omnia  perrersa  praepostera  sunt  ratione : 

Nil  adeo  quoniam  natum^st  in  corpore,  ut  uti 

Possimus ;  sed  quod  natum^st,  id  procreat  usus.         Lucret  iv.  822.  30. 

An  elegant  poet  of  our  own,  states  this  doctrine  with  his  usual 
humour : 
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Note  here,  LucretiQi  dutt  to  teach 
(As  all  OUT  youths  may  leam  firom  Creech) 
That  eyes  were  made,  but  could  not  view. 
Nor  hands  embiaee,  nor  feet  pursue ; 
Bat  heedless  Nature  did  produce 
The  members  first,  and  then  the  use : 
What  each  must  act,  was  yet  unknown. 
Till  all  was  moved  by  Chance  alone. 

A  man  first  builds  a  country  seat^ 
Then  finds  the  walls  not  fit  to  eat ; 
Another  plants,  and  wondYing  sees 
Nor  books,  nor  medals  on  his  trees. 
Yet  poet  and  philosopher 
Was  he,  who  durst  such  whims  arer. 
Blest,  for  his  sake,  be  human  reason. 
Which  came  at  last,  tho*  late,  in  season.  Priory's  Alma,  canto  L 

The  poet  bad  cause  to  be  thankful,  that  a  time  came,  when 
men  of  sense  opposed  reason  to  snob  sophistry ;  bot  the  opposi- 
tion was  not  so  late,  nor  so  long  in  coming,  as  he  imagined. 
Galen,  many  centuries  aofo,  in  his  excellent  treatise  De  Utu 
ParHum ;  Uicero,  in  the  best  and  most  conclusiye  part  of  his 
treatise  De  Natura  Deorum;  and  before   them  both,  as  well 
as  before  Lucretins,  Aristotle,  through  every  part  of  his  works, 
and,  above  all,  in  those  respecting  the  history  of  the  members^ 
and  the  progression  of  animals,  had  inculcated,  with  irresistible 
strength  of  argument,  the  great  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  which 
if  we  allow  with  regard  to  ourselves,  but  deny  to  nature,  we 
totally  annihilate  through  the  universe  any  divine  or  intelligent 
principle.     For  nothing  can  be  divine,  which  is  not  intelligent ; 
nor  any  thing  intelligent,  which  has  not  a  meaning;  nor  any 
being  have  a  meaning,  which  has  no  scope,  or  final  cause,  to 
govern  and  direct  its  energies  and  operations. 

A  painter,  painting  a  hundred  portraits,  succeeds  in  ninety- 
nine,  and  fails  in  one.  We  may  possibly  impute  the  single 
failure  to  chance;  but  can  we  possibly  impute  to  chance  his 
success  in  the  ninety-nine  ?  How  then  can  we  dream  of  chance 
in  the  operations  of  nature ;  operations  so  much  more  accurate, 
though  withal  so  much  greater,  and  more  numerous,  than  those 
of  the  painter?  Chance  is  never  thought  of  in  that  which 
happens  always ;  nor  in  that  which  happens  for  the  most  part ; 
but,  if  any  where,  in  that  which  happens  unexpectedly  and 
rarely.* 

And  so  much  for  those  philosophers,  recorded  for  having 
hardily  denied  a  Providence. 

'  See  the  note,  p.  12, 13,  where  the  doc-  It  was  consonant  to  the  reasoning  there 

trine  of  chance  and/oritms  is  discussed  at  held,  that  Plato,  long  before,  is  said  to  hare 

large  upon  the  Peripatetic  principles ;  and  called  fortune  o^irrv/M  ^6a'tms  ^  ^P^*^ 

where  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  that  phttttt:  **  a  symptom,  or  thing  co-inddent 

most  subtle  and  ingenious  aigument  of  the  either  with  nature  or  the  human  will*^* 

Stagirite,  by  which  he  proves  that  dlonce  and  See  Suidas  in  the  word  EZ/iofi/i^.  PbUo"^ 

>bfiitNw  are  so  far  from  suralanting  mmd,  account  will  be  better  understood,  perhapi* 

•T  cm  mUtO^fgnt  prinaple^  that  the  ezistr  by  recurring  to  the  quotation  in  the  former 

ence  of  the  two  former  necessarily  infers  part  of  this  note, 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 
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Tbere  are  others,  who,  thouffh  they  have  not  denied  one,  have 
yet  made  systems  that  would  do  without  one ;  seeming  to  think, 
concerning  the  trouble  of  governing  a  world,  as  queen  Dido  did 
of  old, 

Scilicet  18  saperifl  labor  est ;  ea  con  quietot 

SoUidtat  ? »»  Vifg.  Mn.  It. 

A  third  sort,  with  more  decency,  have  neither  denied  a  Pro- 
vidence, nor  omitted  one ;  yet  have  seldom  recurred  to  it,  but 
upon  pressing  occasions,  when  difficulties  arose,  which  they 
either  happened  to  find,  or  had  happened  to  make.  They  appear 
to  have  conducted  themselves  by  Horace'^s  advice : 

Nee  Deiu  intenit»  nxii  digniu  mdioe  Bodu.  Uor.  Ail  Poet 

A  fourth  philosopher  remains,  and  a  respectable  one  he  is, 
who  supposes  Providential  wisdom  never  to  cease  for  a  single 
moment ;  and  who  says  to  it  with  reverence,  what  Ulysses  did 
to  Minerva, 

Nor  can  I  move,  and  *8cape 
Thy  notice.^ 

But  to  quit  philosophers  and  poets,  and  return  from  a  digres- 
sion, to  which  we  have  been  led  insensibly  by  the  latent  con- 
nection of  many  different  ideas. 

There  remains  nothing  further,  in  the  treating  of  substancej 

^It  was  the  advice  of  the  Epicmeans,        Ausoniiuhas  translated  the  sentiment  in 

with  regard  to  **  themaelvee,  not  to  marry,  two  iambici,  Ep.  cxri. 

not  to  have  childjen,  not  to  engase  in  Quod  ut  ftdORfvin,  morU  «i  aiumum  oarmu^ 

fohlic  affiiir* :"  ch  yhp  ycLfinrdop^  iXX.  M^  Nee  «t&i  parii  migotuany  nee  aUeru 
rtuiowonfrdoy,  AAA*  oM  toXitcvtIok.  Ar-         See  also  Lncretiiu  i.  57.  tl  8S,  whom 

nan.  Epict.  iii.  7.  p.  384.  edit  Upt    The  Hraace  leeme  to  have  copied  in  the  rertea 

political  life,  aocoiding  to  them,  was,  like  abore  quoted. 

that  of  Sifliphna,  a  Uife  of  labour  which        It  ia  trae^  this  idea  destroyed  that  of  a 

knew  no  end.  Providence ;  bat  to  them,  who  derived  the 

Hoe  eai  adveno  matmtem  twtd&n  motUe  world  from  a  fortuitons  concourse  of  atoma, 

Skhh»»  q^iod  iamem  a  mmmo  jam  verHee  such  a  eonsequenoe  was  of  small  import- 

rmmnn  aace. 
VoMtm-^etplimiraptim  petit  iBqtioraeampL        *  Horn.  IHad.  x.  ver.  279.    See  Arrian*i 

Lttcret  iii.  1013,  &c.  Epictetas,  fib.  L  c.  12,  both  in  the  original, 

Henee,  with  regard  to  their  goda,  they  and  in  Mra  CartarV  excellent  tranalation. 

provided  them  a  similar  feficity ;  a  felicity.  See  also  the  comment  of  my  worthy  and 

like  their  own,  detached  from  all  attention.  learned  friend  Upton,  on  this  chapter,  in 

Thus  Horace,  when  an  Epicurean :  his  vahiable  edition  of  that  author,  vol  ii. 

i>8Qs  didki  teeurum  agere  ovum,  p.  40, 41.    See  also  Psahn  ezzxix. 
Necj  si  quid  miri/acica  nature^  deoe  id  ^  To  the  citations  in  note  ^  p.  293,  may 

TYktee  esc  oHo  eeeli  denUUere  iecto.  be  added  the  following  fine   sentiment  of 

Hor.  lib.  L  sat  5.  Thales:  *'HoAt7ic4  rts  3brhv,  el  X^tfoi  Oco^f 

T3ins  Epicurus  himself:  rh  ficucdpnr  jcoI  Mpenros  aZuc&tr  &AA*  o&84  Ziayoo^/Aerot, 

^0c^er  offre  airrh  vpdyftara  fx'i,  otfre  fyri :  **  One  asked  him.  If  a  man  might 

ftAAy  vap4xei :  **  that  which  is  blessed  and  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  gods,  when  he 

immortal  (meaning  the  Divine  Nature)  has  was  commOtinff  injustice  ?  No,  says  he,  not 

neither  itaelf  a^y  business,  nor  does  it  find  even  when  he  is  medHatiMff  iV*  Diqg.  Laert 

bniinesa  for  atny  other.**    Diog.  Laert  z.  i,  86. 
189. 
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than  to  say  something  of  those  characters  which  are  usually 
ascribed  to  it  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  when  they  consider 
it  not  in  a  physical,  bat  in  a  logical  view. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCBRNINO  THE  PROPEBTIES  OF  SUBSTANCE,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  IT  IN  THE 

PERIPATETIC  LOGIC. 

The  ancient  logicians,  or  rather  Aristotle  and  his  school,  have 
given  us  of  substance  the  following  characters. 

They  inform  us,  that,  as  substance,  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
more  and  less.^  Thus  a  lion  is  not  more  or  less  a  lion,  by  being 
more  or  less  bulky ;  a  triangle  is  not  more  or  less  a  triangle,  by 
being  more  or  less  acute-angled.  The  intensions  and  remissions 
are  to  be  found  in  their  accidents ;  the  essences  remain  simply 
and  immutably  the  same,  and  either  absolutely  are,  or  abso- 
lutely are'not. 

Again ;  substance,  they  tell  us,  admits  of  no  contraries.™  It  is 
to  this  that  Milton  alludes,  when,  after  having  personified  sab- 
stance,  he  tells  us, 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap, 

And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flowYj  lap.        Milt.  Poems,  Na  ii. 

The  assertion  is  evident  in  compound  beings,  that  is  to  say, 
in  substances  natural ;  for  what  is  there  contrary  to  man  con- 
sidered as  man,  or  to  lion  considered  as  lion !  This  is  true  also 
in  the  relation  borne  by  matter  to  form ;  for  while  contraries  by 
their  coincidence  destroy  each  other,  these  two,  matter  and 
form,  coalesce  so  kindly,  that  no  change  to  either  arises  from 
their  union.  Thus  the  marble,  when  adorned  with  the  form  of 
a  statue,  is  as  precisely  marble  as  it  was  before ;  and  the  oak, 
when  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  ship,  is  as  truly  oak  as  when 
it  flourished  in  the  forest.  If  there  be  any  contrariety  in  sub- 
stance, it  is  that  of  form  to  privation,  where  privation  neverthe- 
less is  nearly  allied  to  nonentity. 

Lastly ;  substance,  they  tell  us,  is  something,  which,  though  it 
have  no  contrary,  yet  is  by  nature  susceptible  of  all  contraries, 
itself  still  remaining  one  and  the  same.° 

We  cannot  forget  that  description,  given  by  Virgil,  of  the 
Cumaean  prophetess : 

Snbito  non  vultns,  non  color  unus, 
Non  comptae  mansere  comse  ;  sed  pectus  anhelom, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument.  JEn.  Ti- 

^  AoKci  8i  ^  oba-ia  fi^i  hriB^xfcOcu  rh  edit  Sylh. 
/laXXoy  K(d  rh  ^tov,    Arist.  Prsd.  p.  28.         °  MciXurra  5^  ISioy  rris  o^lasHoicfTehtu 

edit.  Sylb.     See  Hermes,  p.  175. '  rh  ravrhy  koX  ty  iptSfjL^  hy  r&y  iviarriuiw 

"■  *Twdpx^L  tk  reus  oifoiais  Kot  rh  firfi^y  ttycu  S€KriK6y»    Arist  Prsed.  p.  29.  edit 

ubrM  iyarrloy  tlyai,    Arist  Praed.  p.  28.  Sylb. 
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Here  we  see  her  countenance  and  complexion  perpetually 
changing,  her  hair  disheyelled,  her  breast  panting,  and  a  trans- 
ition too  in  her  manners  from  sobriety  to  distraction.  How 
different  is  all  this  from  the  appearance  of  that  sibyl,  who  first 
so  conrteously  received  j^neas  at  Gumae,  and  afterwards  so  pru- 
dently attended  him  to  the  shades !  Yet,  amidst  all  these  con- 
trarieties, was  she  still  the  same  sibyl ;  she  was  susceptible  of 
them  all,  without  becoming  another  woman. 

This  last  character  of  substance  appears  to  be  the  most  essen- 
tia] :  for  what  is  the  support  of  contraries,  or  indeed  of  every 
attribute,  but  substance!  Motion  and  rest,  heat  and  cold, 
health  and  sickness,  vigour  and  decay,  are  all  to  be  found  at 
times  in  each  individual  of  the  human  race.  Most  of  the  same 
oontraries  are  to  be  found  among  brutes,  and  some  of  them 
descend  even  to  the  race  of  vegetables. 

If  we  descend  from  these  minuter  substances  to  our  terra- 
queous globe,  here  tempest  and  calm,  frost  and  thaw,  rain  and 
drought,  light  and  darkness,  have  each  their  turn ;  yet  leave  it, 
when  they  depart,  after  all  their  seeming  contest,  the  same  indi- 
vidual globe,  and  not  another.  Thus  the  poet,  we  have  already 
quoted,  still  considering  substance  as  a  person : 

Yet  he  shall  live  in  strife,  and  at  his  door 

Devoimng  war  shall  never  cease  to  roar : 

Yea,  it  shall  be  h»  natVal  property. 

To  harbour  those  that  are  at  enmity.  Milt.  Poems,  No.  iL 

If  we  extend  our  views  beyond  the  spot  which  we  inhabit, 
what  is  the  whole  visible  universe  but  the  comprehensive  re- 
ceptacle of  every  contrary  conceivable?  Within  this  immense 
whole  they  all  distributively  exist,  while  each  of  them  by  suc- 
cession fulfils  its  allotted  period,  without  disturbing  the  general 
order,  or  impairing  the  general  beauty. 

But  if  we  ascend  from  passive  and  material  substances  up  to 
such  as  are  active  and  immaterial,  here  we  shall  find  no  distri- 
l)iition,  no  succession  of  contraries ;  but  motion  and  rest,  equality 
and  inequality,  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  identity  and  diversity, 
will  appear,  each  pair  co-existing  with  the  same  being  in  the 
same  instant,  and  that  by  an  amazing  connexion  of  both  together 
under  one. 

It  is  by  virtue  only  of  this  combining,  this  unifying  compre- 
hension, (and  which  for  that  reason  can  only  belong  to  a  being 
unextended  and  indivisible,)  that  the  mind  or  intellect  pro- 
nounces that  A  is  not  B,  that  G  is  unequal  to  D,  that  E  is  un- 
like to  F.  Were  such  propositions,  instead  of  being  compre- 
hended at  once  by  something  indivisible  and  one,  to  be  compre- 
hended in  portions  by  the  different  parts  of  something  divisible ; 
or  were  they  to  be  comprehended  by  a  power  indivisible,  yet  not 
&t  once,  but  in  a  succession ;  it  would  be  as  impossible  either  way 
to  comprehend  the  real  propositions,  as  it  would  if  they  were  to 
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be  recognised  in  part  by  a  man  in  England,  in  part  by  one  in 
China ;  or  else  in  part  by  a  man  in  the  present  century,  in  part 
by  one  of  the  succeeding.  It  may  be  asked,  in  such  instances, 
who  is  it  that  comprehends  the  whole  ?^ 

Lastly,  much  more  in  the  Supreme  Mind  may  we  find  sach 
coincidence,  since  here,  not  only  contraries,  but  all  things  what^ 
ever  co-exist,  and  that,  too,  after  a  manner  peculiarly  tran- 
scendent ;  not  by  a  knowledge  which  is  partial^  but  by  one  which 
is  universal ;  not  with  occasional  remissions,  but  in  one  uniform 
unremitting  energy ;  p  not  by  subsequent  impressions  from  things 
already  pre-existing,  but  by  that  original  causality,  through 
which  it  makes  all  things  to  exist. 

A  noble  field  for  speculating  opens  upon  this  occasion ;  which, 
though  arising  out  of  our  subject,  yet  naturally  leadinsf  us  be- 
yond it,  we  shall  omit,  and  return  to  our  logical  inquiries,  con- 
cluding here  what  we  have  to  advance  in  our  theory  concerning 
substance.^ 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  remaining  genera,  predicaments, 
or  arrangements;  that  is  to  say,  quality,  quantity,  relation, 
site,  &c. 

Some  of  these  are  at  all  times  no  higher  than  accidents ;  such, 
for  example,  as  site  or  position,  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where.  Others,  upon  occasion,  characterize  and  essentiate ;  such, 
for  example,  as  magnitude,  figure,  colpur,  and  many  qualities. 
Thus  a  triply  extended  magnitude  is  essential  to  body,- angularity 
to  a  cube,  heat  to  fire,  and  colour  to  every  superficies  not  trans- 
parent. In  all  such  instances  they  make  a  part  of  the  character- 
istic form,  and  in  that  sense  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  sub- 
stances than  as  accidents.  However,  as  this  holds  not  always, 
and  that  they  are  sometimes  as  merely  and  as  strictly  accidents 

<>  This  reasoning,  and  that  in  Hermes,  p.  seems  to  prore  in  the  strongest  manner  that 

221,  note  <f,  abundantly  shew  the  sapremac J  such  fiiciuty  (bj  this  tacmij  I  mean  the 

<^  the  mind  among  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  or  intellect)  must  be  incorporeal ;  for 

soul.     It  is  mind  that  sees  the  difference,  body,  being  infinitely  divisible,  is  by  no 

not  only  between  black  and  white,  bitter  means  susceptible  of  such  a  simple  and 

and  sweet,  but  (which  no  sense  is  equal  to)  perfect  unity,  as  this  recognition  must  ne- 

the  diffierence  between  bUick  and  bitter,  ceasarily  be.   See  Hermes,  Liiic.  4.  note  iL 

white  and  sweet,  and  the  various  tribes  of  See  also  Aristot.  de  Anima,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  pw  52. 

heterogeneous  attributes.   Nor  does  it  shew  edit  Sylb.    Themist  Paiaph.  p.  85.  a,  &. 
this  supremacy  in  these  recognitions  only,        p  See  the  chapter  on  Quality,  where  the 

but  likewise  when  under  one  and  the  same  verses  of  Empedocles  are  quoted, 
view  it  recognises  objects  of  sense  and  of        4  The  author,  in  the  representing  of 

intefiect  united,  as  in  case  of  syllogisms  ancient  opinions,  has  endeavoured,  as  hr 

made  of  propositions  particular  and  uni-  as  he  was  able,  to  make  dl  his  tieatites 

versa! ;  such  as  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  consistent  and  explanatory  one  of  another, 

speak  after  so  scholastic  a  manner)  the  Those  who  would  see  what  he  has  ahesdy 

syllogisms  Darii  and  Ferio  in  the  first  written  on  the  two  great  elements  of  m^ 

figure.  stance,  discussed  in  this  and  the  three  pn- 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  this  joint  ceding  chapters,  may  search  the  index  w 

recognition  of  things  multiform,  contrary,  Hermes  for  the  worda  Matter  and  Form; 

and  neterogeneous,  and  that  by  the  same  and  the  index  of  Dialogne  Concerning  Aft 

{acuity,  and  in  the  same  undivided  instant,  for  the  word  Ckum, 
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AS  any  of  those  which  are  so  always,  we  choose  nnder  that 
common  denomination  to  speculate  upon  them  all,  beginning,  ac- 
cording to  order,  first  from  the  first. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONCERIfING      QUAXITIBS COBPORfiAL     AND     INCORPOREAL NATURAL 

AND    ACQUIRED OP  CAPACFTT  AND  COMPLETION TRANSITtONS  IM- 

MKDLATB,  AND  THROUGH  A  MEDIUlf ^DISPOSITIONS,  HABITS OENIUS 

^PRIMART  AND  IMPERFECT  CAPACITY SECONDARY  AND  PERFECT 

WHERE  IT  IS  THAT  NO  CAPACITIES   BXIST>— <IUALITIES,  PENETRATING 

AND  SUPERFICIAL ^ESSENTIAL  FORM FIGURE  AN  IMPORTANT  QUA- 

LTTT FIGURES   INTELLECTUAL,  NATURAL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FANTASTIC 

COLOUR,    ROUGHNESS,    SMOOTHNESS,    ETC. PERSONS    OF    QUALITY 

PROPEBTIES    OF    QUALITY SOME    REJECTED,    ONE    ADMITTED,    AND 

WHY. 

As  substance  justly  holds  the  first  rank  among  these  predica- 
ments, or  universal  arrangements,  by  being  the  single  one  among 
them  that  exists  of  itself,  so  the  next  in  order,  as  some  have  as- 
serted,**  is  quality,  because  quality  is  said  to  be  an  attribute 
fix>m  which  no  substance  is  exempt. 

There  may  be  substances,  they  tell  us,  devoid  of  quantity ; 
such,  for  example,  if  we  admit  them,  as  the  intellective,  or  im- 
material ;  but  that  there  should  be  substances  devoid  of  quality 
is  a  thing  hardly  credible,  because  they  could  not  then  be  cha- 
racterized and  distinguished  one  from  another. 

On  this  reasoning  it  is  maintained,  that  although  we  have  no 
idea  of  quantity  suggested  to  us  in  that  animating  principle,  the 
soul,  yet  can  we  discern  that  this  principle  has  many  different 
qualities,  and  that  animals  from  these  qualities  derive  their  dis- 
tinct and  specific  characters.  There  is,  for  example,  a  social 
sympathy  in  the  soul  of  man,  which  prompts  the  individuals  of 
oar  species  to  congregate,  and  form  themselves  into  tribes. 

Homo  nun,  hunuuii  nOiil  a  me  alienmn  puto. 

Terent.  Heaaton.  act.  i. 

We  can  trace  the  same  congregating  quality  in  the  bee,  in  the 
beaver,  and  even  in  the  ferocious  wolf.     It  is,  however,  less  fre- 

'  This  was  ^e  opinion  of  Archytas  :  is  imparted  to  quantity  from  substance,  so 

9pSrm  /thr  r4rmerm  nibaia — hmn4^  M  &  also  mast  quantity  succeed  and  come  after 

tM^of.-  *'th«  first  in  order  is  wb§kuioe^  quality,  inasmuch  as  it  derives  from  quality 

^   second   faco^dy.*^    Simplic   in  Prsed.  its  very  character  and  distinctive  peculi- 

Qosntitat.  p.  31.  edit  Basil    Simplicius  arity.**  Ibid.    T^  voihv  A^ytrox  ii  Bta^pii 

sdds,  S<nr€p  ^  oh&ia  rov  vocrov  itpotnnifx^*^  '>^'  ^^ias:  **The  diilierenee  which  attends 

li^i  T^  dpm  r^  9o«r^  iarh  ri|9  ^bcias  iv-  each  substance  is  called  quality.'"  Arist.  Me- 

IftsTfli.  o9rws  tuH  /urk  rh  iro^  ttif  ^  rh  taph.  A.  c.  14.     He  explains  it  immedi- 

«S0^,  ivtMi  r^  x^f^^'^P^  c&T^,  Kol  ately :  **  man  is  a  biped  animal ;  horse,  a 

T^  JMnfTtt  M>  r^f  voi^nrrof  l^fi :  **  as  quadruped.^ 
tnbsianoe  pceeedes  quantity,  because  being 

U  2 
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quent  in  those  of  ferocious  character ;  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
if  we  except  those  seasons  while  they  breed  and  nurture  their 
young,  seem  to  feel  no  other  instincts  but  such  as  lead  them  to 
be  solitary.  It  was  under  this  unfeeling  and  gloomy  character 
that  Homer  describes  Polypheme  and  his  giant-brethren : 

Ueddawj  ^8*  Ax^x*""*  o^  dAA^r  &\4yowri.  Odjs.  ix.  1 14. 

"•  Each  loids  it  o'er 
His  children  and  his  wives ;  nor  care  they  aught 
One  for  another/* 

It  is  no  less  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  qualities 
which  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  body.  If  we  admit 
figures,  colours,  and  odours  for  qualities,  and  such  undoubtedly 
they  are,  we  must  admit,  of  course,  that  among  animal  bodies 
there  is  one  figure  to  the  serpent,  another  to  the  horse;  one 
colour  to  the  swan,  another  to  the  parrot.  Even  in  the  vegetable 
race,  the  rose  has  one  odour,  the  jessamine  another ;  there  is  one 
figure  to  the  orange,,  another  to  the  fig. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  qualities  help  to  distinguish  not 
only  one  soul  from  another  soul,  and  one  body  from  another 
body,  but  (in  a  more  general  view)  every  soul  from  every  body, 
it  follows  (I  say)  that  qualities,  by  having  this  common  reference 
to  both,  are  naturally  divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  Shakspeare  to  unite  them  m  the  char 
racter  of  Richard  the  Third,  when  he  makes  Buckingham  relate 
in  what  manner  he  recommended  him  to  the  citizens  of  London: 

Withal  I  did  infer  jour  lineaments, 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  fiither. 
Both  in  your  form,  and  nobleness  of  mind. 

Virgil  does  the  same  with  respect  to  uSneas,  when  he  makes 
his  heroic  virtue  and  his  graceful  person  have  so  powerfol  an 
effect  upon  the  unfortunate  Dido : 

Quis  noYUs  Mc  nostris  succesait  sedibus  hospes  ? 
Quam  sese  ore  ferens,  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis? 

^n.  It.  10, 11. 

The  qualities  above  mentioned  admit  of  another  division,  and 
that  is  into  noitwral  and  c^^qmred.  Thus,  in  the  mind,  docility 
may  be  called  a  natural  quality;  science,  an  acquired  one :  in  the 
human  body,  beauty  may  be  called  a  natural  quality;  gentility,  bxl 
acquired  one.  This  distinction  descends  even  to  bodies  inani- 
mate. To  transmit  objects'  of  vision  is  a  quality  natural  to 
crystal ;  but  to  enlarge  them,  while  transmitted,  is  a  character 
adventitious.  Even  the  same  quality  may  be  natural  in  one 
substance,  as  attraction  in  the  magnet ;  and  acquired  in  another, 
as  the  same  attraction  in  the  magnetic  bar. 

All  the  above  qualities  have  not  only  their  completion,  but 
their  capacity.'    Thus  not  only  the  grape  when  complete,  (that 

•  Thus  we  translate  the  words  iyrtKl-    fi^y  (vKd^i,  ri    9k    4p€py§t^    aA'wM«*» 
X€ia  and  96yafus:  sometimes  we  read  tA    ** power,"  is  seen  in  ^JAij,  "matter;*  ^ 
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18  to  say,  when  mature,)  possesses  a  delicious  flayoor ;  but  there 
is  a  capacity  also  to  produce  it,  residing  in  a  simple  grape-stone. 
Even  in  artificial  substances  there  are  m  like  manner  capacities. 
A  grain  of  gunpowder  has  the  capacity  of  explosion ;  a  musical 
instrument,  that  of  rendering  harmony.  If,  leaving  these  arti- 
ficial and  yegetatiye  substances,  we  go  still  higher,  we  shall  in 
animals  find  capacities,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  in- 
stincts ;  to  which  the  frame  of  every  species  is  peculiarly  ac- 
commodated, and  which  frame  such  instincts  internally  actuate. 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit ;  unde  nin  intns 

Monstratiun?  Hoiat.  Sat.  iL  1.  52. 

In  man  there  is  a  capacity  to  science  and  virtue ;  and  well 
would  it  be  for  him,  if  not  also  to  their  contraries.  Yet  such  is 
our  nature,  such  the  peculiar  character  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
belonging  to  us  as  men ;  it  is  capable  of  either  direction,^  and 
may  be  employed,  like  the  same  weapon,  as  well  to  evil  as  to 
good. 

Nor  are  there  such  qualities  only  as  capacities,  but  there  is 
a  contrary  and  negative  sort,  which  may  be  called  incapacities ; " 
and  these  also  of  different  kinds,  some  for  better,  some  for 
worse ;  so  that  where  the  capacities  do  honour,  there  the  inca- 
pacities debase ;  where  the  capacities  debase,  there  their  oppo- 
sites  do  honour.  Thus  to  the  power  of  being  taught,  an  honour- 
able capacity,  is  opposed  the  incapacity  of  being  taught,  a 
debasing  one ;  and  hence  is  man  distinguished  from  an  insect, 
and  the  one  called  docile^  the  other  indocile.  Again,  to  the  power 
of  dying,  a  debasing  capacity,  is  opposed  the  inability  of  dying, 
a  superior  one ;  and  thus  are  superior  beings  called  immortal  in 
the  wiay  of  excellence,'  whilst  man  is  called  mortal,  with  a  view 
to  subordination. 

The  transition  from  qualities  of  capacity  to  those  of  comple- 
tion, is  sometimes  immediate,  sometimes  through  a  medium. 
Thus  in  a  grain  of  gunpowder,  the  transition  from  the  power  of 
exploding,  to  actual  explosion,  is  immediate ;  so  from  the  power 

r€\4x^uh  "completion,"  in  e75o5,  •'form.'"  And  why  thi«P — ^becauae  they  are  both 

The  division  abDye  mentioned  into  corpo-  founded  in  reason ;  and  it  is  the  same  reason, 

real  and  incorporeal  is  taken  from  Ploti-  in  all  instances,  which  shews  us  the  thing, 

n\LB,  as  we  learn  from  Simplicius,  in  Praed.  and  shews  us  also  its  privation :  6  9^  \6yos 

p.  69.  B.  6  atrrhs  8i}Ao7  rh  wpayfui,  iral  r^y  cr/fnt- 

t  *B«-a/i4>orcp/(c(  TteUra  ^  XoyociS^t  [8^  <rty,  Arist  Metaph.  ix.  2.  p.   143.   edit. 

rofus :]  **  Every  power  of  the  rational  kind  Sylb.    See  also  pages  147, 153,  of  the  same 

has  a  capacity  either  way,  that  is,  a  double  work. 

capaci^r***    Animon.  in  Prsed.  p^  127.     At  °  Awfd^ts^  iJiwofxloi,    Arist  Prsed.  p. 

fihr  ow  lurk  K&ytjv  Zuvdfjutis^  al  oetnaL  41.  edit  Sylb. 

vAci^rwK  Koi  rwv  hftuniw:  ''The  powers  '  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess,  has  a 

that  are  connected  with  the  reasoning  fieir  singular  sentiment  upon  this  subject:  Th 

enlty,  are  the  same  with  respect  to  various  iaroOrftciuiy  Kiuc6y  ol  $«o\  yitp  ofh-w  KtKpir 

and  contrary  operations.*^   Aristot  de  In*  kcutuT  itv^Bp^xor  yiip  $»:  **To  die,  is  an 

teipr.  p.  75.  edit  Sylb.  evil ;  the  gods  have  so  determined  it,  or 

It  is  thus  medicine,  as  an  art,  can  cause  else  they  would  die  themselves.**    Arist 

sjcknesi  as  well  as  health  ;  music,  as  an  Rhet  1.  ii.  c  22.  s.  27. 
art,  can  cause  discord  as  well  as  harmony. 
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of  heariug,  to  aetual  hearing ;  from  the  power  of  seeing,  to  aotaal 
sight ;  and  the  same  in  the  other  senses/  all  which  we  seem  to 
possess  in  a  sort  of  perfection  from  the  beginning.  But  there 
are  other  capacities,  and  those  none  of  the  meanest,  where  the 
transition  to  completion  is  necessarily  through  a  medium. 

Qui  atudet  optatam  cnna  oontingere  metam, 

Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer.  Hor.  Art  Poet  412. 

If  an  art  be  our  end,  there  are  many  energies  to  be  practised; 
if  a  science,  many  theorems  to  be  understood ;  if  moral  virtue, 
many  appetites  to  be  curbed,  many  opinions  to  be  eradicated, 
before  we  can  attain  the  wished-for  goal.  The  qualities,  which 
distinguish  any  being,  during  this  changeable  period^  may  be 
called  tendencies,  dispositional  or  progressive  qualities.  They  are, 
too,  as  well  as  capacities,  of  a  different  colour,  some  good,  some 
bad.  There  is  a  kind  of  laudable  progression,  before  we  arriFe 
at  perfect  virtue;  as  there  is  a  kind  of  degenerating  interval, 
before  we  sink  into  perfect  vice. 

Our  tendencies  during  these  intervals  are  easy  to  be  inter- 
rupted. As  the  wiles  of  pleasure,  and  an  ill-directed  shame,  are 
often  fatal  checks  to  a  young  proficient  in  virtue ;  so  are  con** 
science  and  a  better  shame  to  young  beginners  in  vice.  And 
hence  we  may  perceive  the  true  character  of  these  tendencies; 
which  is,  that  of  all  qualities  they  are  the  least  steady  and  per- 
manent.    Horace  well  describes  this  state  of  fluctuation : 

Si  toga  dissidet  impar, 
Rides :  quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  sententia  aecum  ; 
Quod  petiit,  apernit ;  repetii,  quod  super  omiait ; 
^atuat,  et  vitae  diaconyenit  ordine  toto.  Horat  Epitt  L  i.  96. 

It  is  to  the  same  mutable  condition  that  Epictetus  alludes, 


y  The  Peripatetics  made  two  sorts  of  ca-  culating.*^    Arist  de  An.  ii.  5.     He 

pacity,  both  of  which  have  a  foundation  in  by  this,  that  eveiy  man  originaUy 

nature,  and  yet  are  evidently  distinguished  with  the  same  ease,  as  an  able  geometrician 

the  one  from  the  other.   Man,  as  a  rational  goes  through  a  theorem.     There  is  none  of 

being,  is  capable  of  geometry.    This  is  the  the   fieitigae  and  labour  and  delay  of  a 

first  capacity.    After  he  has  acquired  the  learner :  seeing  and  hearing  haTe  no  need 

science  of  geometry,  he  possesses  it,  even  to  be  taught  us. 

when  he  does  not  geometrize.    This  is  the        Animumautem  leliqnis  zebus  ita  period^ 

second  capacity  ;  a  capacity  acquired  indeed  ut  corpus:   sensibus  enim  omavit  ad  rsa 

by  labour,  but  when  once  acquired,  called  perdpiendas  idoneis»  nt  nihil  aut  non  mot 

forth  in  an  instant ;  a  capacity  founded  on  tumaidjumentoulloadsuamoonfennationem 

the  original  one,  but  yet  in  ey&rj  yiew  of  it  indigeret   Quod  autem  in  homine  preslan- 

feir  superior  and  more  valuable.  tissimum  et  optimum  est,  id,  &c.     Cic  de 

All  this  holds  with  regard  to  the  intellect  Fin.  L  v.  c  21. 
or  mind,  but  by  no  means  with  regard  to        And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  peiteiTe 

the  senses,  for  these  are  perfect  or  nearly  a  capital  distinction  between   those  two 

BO,  from  the  beginning,  and  require  neither  powers  or  faculties  of  the  soul,  sense  and 

titne,  nor  teaching,  for  their  maturity.  intellect  which  Acuities  in  vulgar  specular 

"Ortuf  tk  yt»yri0^,  Hx^*  ^^  &4nrep  hn-  tions  are  too  often  confounded.    In  intel- 

trr^rjy  koI  rh  ai(r$dye(r0aL,  Kcd  rh  icar^  ip-  lect  there  is  an  advance  to  better  and  moie 

4pyfuty  dftalots  ArycTflu  r^  SuapeTv:  **As  complete;  a  progression  whoUy  unknown 

soon  as  any  one  is  bom,  he  immediately  to  the  powers  of  sense,  which  is  complete 

possesses  sense,  as  he  would  actual  science ;  from  the  very  beginning,  through  afi  its 

and  the  energy  of  sensation  has  a  similar  operaUons. 
meaning  with  that  of  actual  scientific  spe- 
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where  haying  spoken  upon  proficiency,  he  subjoins  the  following 
advioe :  ^^  That  after  a  certain  time  his  young  philosopher  should 
exhibit  himself,  to  see  how  far  the  fancies  overpowered  him,  as 
they  did  before ;  and  how  far  he  was  now  able  to  resist  their 
influence.  He  advises  him,  however,  to  fly  at  first  such  conflicts, 
as  wonid  put  his  virtue  to  a  trial  too  severe ;  and  quotes  the 
proverb  on  the  occasion,  that  the  metal  pot  and  the  stone  pot 
do  not  with  safety  accord.''^' 

Such  therefore  is  the  character  of  these  tendencies,  or  dis- 
poeitioos/  But  difierent  is  the  case  when  their  course  is 
finished,  and  when  they  may  be  said  to  have  attained  their 
maturity  and  completion.  The  man  completely  virtuous  dreads 
no  allurements ;  the  man  completely  vicious  feels  no  compunc- 
tions. Like  sturdy  oaks,  they  defy  that  force  which  could 
easily  have  bent  them  while  they  were  but  saplings. 

And  hence,  as  we  are  not  said  to  have  an  estate,  because  we 
are  walking  upon  it,  or  to  have  a  picture,  because  we  are  holding 
it ;  but  to  have  them,  implies  a  superior,  a  more  permanent  pos- 
session, such  as  either  cannot  be  defeated,  or  at  least  not  easily; 
hence,  I  say,  these  completions,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  are 
called,  from  their  steadiness  and  permanence,  habits,^  They 
are  possessions;  which  their  owner  may  properly  be  said  to  have, 
and  by  which  we  call  him  habitually  good,  or  habitually  bad. 
The  professors  of  medicine  find  this  distinction  in  human  bodies. 
It  is  not  any  health,  (such  as  health  just  recovered,  or  with  dif- 
ficulty preserved,)  but  it  is  confirmed  and  steady  health,  which 
they  call  a  pood  habit  of  body.  They  have  reference  in  diseases 
to  the  same  permanence,  when  they  talk  of  hectie  coughs,  and 
kectie  fiavers,  complaints  not  casual,  but  which  make  a  part  (as 
it  were)  of  the  constitution. 

And  thus,  besides  the  distinctions  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal^ 
of  natural  and  acquired^  may  all  qualities  be  considered  as  capaci- 
ties^ as  tendencies^  and  as  habits ;  as  capacities  only  and  habits, 
where  the  transition  is  immediate;  as  all  three  successively, 
where  the  transition  is  through  a  medium. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  in  the  human  miqd  the  succes- 
sive appearance  of  these  qualities,  where  duripg  the  transition 
there  exists  a  medium  or  interval.     The  original  power  which 

*  Anrian.  Epict  L  iii:  c.  12-.  shift  easily,  may  be  called  dispontiona,  he 

•  Aiitfctris,  ^disposition ;"  IJ»,  ** habit."    subjoins,  that  so  it  is:  ^tf  fiii  rts  icoi  ain-Sv 
Arist  Cat  p.  40.  edit  Svlb.  ro6r»v  rvyx^^t  •tA  ;i^ow  tXtjOos  Ifhi 

fimirqToy  cTkcu,  tV  ^  woKvxpoviATtpov,  rnros,)  ^  irdyv  SinrKlyriTos  oSorot,  V  Ayrts 

Kol  SwrKarifr6r€pov :  **  Habit  differs  from  Xcms  Ijiv  ff8»?  irpo<rorfop*^i :  "  Unless  any 

disposition,  as  the  latter  is  easily  moveable,  one  of  these  very  affections  should  by  lengu 

the  former  is  of  longer  duration,  and  more  of  time  become  naturalized,  and  grov  either 

diificnit  to  be  moved."  Arist  Prad.  p.  40.  immoveable,  or  only  to  be  removed  with 

edit  Sylbu  difficulty ;  which  perfection  then  perhaps 

And  jntt  alter,  leaving  spok^  of  wannth  we  may  call  a  habU.^    Arist  Praed.  p.  41. 

and  cold,  of  health  and  Mckness,  and  shewn  edit  Sylb. 
how  i^i  these,  wken  th^y  arp  mutable  and 
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the  mind  possesses  of  beiDg  taught,  we  call  natural  cofocUy; 
and  this  in  some  degree  is  common  to  all  men.  The  saperior 
facility  of  being  taught,  which  some  possess  above  the  rest,  we 
call  gmim.  The  first  transition,  or  advances  from  natural  power, 
we  call  proficiency ;  and  the  end  or  completion  of  proficiency,  we 
call  hahit. 

If  such  habit  be  conversant  about  matter  purely  speculative, 
it  is  then  called  science ;  if  it  descend  from  speculation  to  prac- 
tice, it.is  then  called  art;  and  if  such  practice  be  conversant  in 
regulating  the  passions  and  affections,  it  is  then  called  moral 
virtue. 

Even  all  these  habits,  after  having  been  thus  acquired,  can 
return  at  times  into  capacity,  and  there  lie  dormant  and  for  a 
time  unperceived. 

Alfeniu  Tafer,  omni 
Abjecto  instnunento  artis,  claaaaqne  tabema, 
Sutor  erat  Hoxat  Sat.  i.  3.  130. 

Wide  however  is  the  difference  between  this  habitual,  se- 
condary capacity,*^  and  that  which  is  natujial  and  original.  The 
habitual  can  pass  at  once,  when  it  pleases,  into  perfect  energy; 
the  natural,  only  through  the  medium  of  institution  and  re- 
peated practice. 

The  several  qualities  thus  variously  distinguished  are  to  be 
found  only  in  beings  of  subordinate  nature.  JBut  if  there  be  a 
being,  whose  existence  is  all-perfect  and  complete,  and  such  must 
that  Being  necessarily  be,  the  source  of  perfection  to  all  others ; 
with  the  nature  of  such  being  this  variety  will  be  incompatible. 
In  him  are  no  powers  or  dormant  capacities,  no  proficiencies  or 
transitions  from  worse  to  better,  and  still  much  less  from  better 
to  worse ;  but  a  full  and  immutable  energy  through  every  part 
of  space.  It  was  concerning  this  divine  principle  that  Empe- 
dodes  sung  of  old  : 

Otfrff  Y^  iuf9pofi4p  icc^oA^  iccrr^  yvoL  KiKoartUy 
Oh  fiJky  airol  vdrrmw  yt  96o  fcXdHoi  itttnTowrv, 
Oit  T^cs,  ob  $6a  yowOf  ob  fi^^a  Aaxi^e^^o, 
*AAA&  i^fi^y  Uphj  i^oi  hB^^aros  UtrXero  fiowowy 
^poyrUrt  K6cfMv  Hitayru  KQr<A<r<rowra  Bopau 

No  limbs  hath  he,  with  human  head  adorned  ; 
Nor  firom  hia  thoulders  branch  two  spronting  arms ; 
To  him  belong  nor  feet  nor  pliant  kneea ; 
But  mvid  alcm  he  waa  ;  ineiffieible, 
And  hofy  mind :  that  rapidly  perradea 
With  providential  carea  the  mighty  world.  ^ 

c  See  before,  note  y,  p.  294.   Obx  atrkoii  rity.**    Ariat  de  An.  L  iL  c  5.  p.  33.  edit 

ivroi  rov  9vpdfut  \eyofi4vovy  AXXA  rod  fiky  Sylb. 

&<nr€p  Stv  ^TOfity  rhy  ircu9a  d^rturBcu  (rrpo-        *  See  Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Interpret  p.  1 99. 

rny^ofj  rov  8i  &s  rhy  4y  ^Kuciif  6yra:  B.  and  Poea.  Philoaoph.  Hen.  Step.  p.  30. 

*^  OapaeUy  or  power  ia  not  a  aimple  term  of  where,  inatead  of  o0rc  7«^  ^b^poftcj?,  we 

one  meaning  only,  but  there  ia  one  aort,  read  ob  fuy  yiip  fiporiji. 
when  we  aay  of  a  child,  he  haa  a  capacity        And  here  it  may  be  observed,  by  way 

to  be  a  nulitary  leader ;  another,  when  we  of  digreaaion,  that  in  thia  part  of  Ammo- 

aay  80  of  a  man,  who  ia  in  complete  matu-  nioa,  a  part  truly  valuable,  and  deeply  phi- 
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The  speculations  of  this  geous,  or  arranffement,  haying  now 
oarried  ns  to  the  sablimest  of  all  objects,  ougnt  here  to  end.  But 
as  there  still  remain  a  few  observations,  and  besides  these  a  dis- 
quisition into  the  properties  of  the  genus,  and  that  the  apparent 
as  well  as  the  real ;  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  till  these  inquiries 
have  been  first  satisfied.    Thus  then  the  treatise  proceeds. 

With  respect  to  qualities  purely  corporeal,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  penetrating  body,  such  as  gravitation,  heat, 
flavour,  and  the  like ;  or  else  as  confined  to  the  sur&ce,  such  as 
figure^  colour,  smoothness,  roughness,  &c.  Those  internal  qua- 
lities which  pervade  the  whole,  (whether  they  arise  merely  from 
wganization,  or  include  that  and  something  more,)  constitute 
what  we  call  essential  form  or  natural  essence.  And  hence  the 
just  idea  of  natural  essence,  or  essential  form,*  which  consists 
in  giving  a  character  to  the  subject  which  it  pervades.  It  is 
through  this  internally  pervading  character,  that  substances  are 
what  they  are ;  that  they  become  not  only  distinguished  from 
one  another,  but  from  the  nicest  mimicries  of  art ;  the  real 
orange  from  the  orange  of  wax,  the  living  lion  from  the  lion 
painted. 

Indeed  one  of  the  capital  distinctions  between  operations  na- 
tural and  artificial  is,  that  nature  penetrates,  while  art  stops  at 
the  surface.  It  is  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  which  the  painter 
covers ;  the  surface  of  the  gem,  which  the  jeweller  polishes ;  the 
surface  of  the  steel,  to  which  the  smith  gives  a  figure ;  and  the 
surface  of  the  string,  to  which  the  musician  applies  his  bow. 
There  is  hardly  any  deviation  from  this  rule  with  respect  to  arts, 
if  we  except  those  only,  (such  as  cookery  and  medicine,)  the 
business  of  which  consists  principally  in  compounding  natural 
materials.  Here  indeed  the  proportions  pass  through  the  whole 
composition,  and  the  more  accurate  these  proportions,  the  greater 
of  course  the  merit  of  each  artist. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  though  artificial  quali- 
ties are  mostly  superficial,  yet  are  not  all  natural  qualities  to  be 
considered  as  internal.  The  form  or  essence  of  every  natural 
substance  (that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  its  system  of  internal 
qualities)  extends  itself  outwardly^  every  way  from  within ;  and, 

^Mophical,  we  meet  in  the  printed  text  two  iK^lpwv,  a  reading  manifestly  better,  though 

clttana,  which  mnch  impair  the  meaning,  not  so  important  as  the  former. 
'Hie  first  occiirB,  p.  199.  B.  Hne  19,  between        The  edition  of  Ammonias,  here  referred 

the  words  rdr — icai  rw.    Here  a  MS.  col-  to,  is  that  of  Venice,  in  12mo.,  in  the  year 

latioQ  supplies  the  word  iupciMuy.    The  se-  1545.    The  same  places  may  be  found  in 

cond  occors  p.  200,  line  2,  afker  the  word  the  edition  of  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  12mo., 

^^nnivrw.  Here  the  same  MS.  supplies  the  in  the  year  1546,  p.  172.  B.  p.  173.  and  in 

following  TaluaUe  rrading,  whieh  lies  fiir  the  folio  edition  of  the  same  Aldus,  in  the 

JKjond  the  reach  of  the  most  acute  con-  year  1503,  where  the  pages  are  not  marked, 

j^ure.  The  words  are — ob  ovyt€pr»¥  [jSri  but  where  the  above  chasms  easily  shew 

vcpnrtT^/cora  rris  iXi}9<(as  clo'i.]  themselves  to  the  reader^s  eye. 

There  ia  a  third  reading,  £rom  the  same        '  See  before,  p.  275. 
Mithority,  in  ihe  fourth  Une  of  the  same        '  'tUnrtp  84  rris  Suurrdirtws  rh  r4\os 

P>ge,  which  is  h^  iK^ivwWj  instead  of  in^  iari  7h  <rjoit^  odrws  ^  rov  5Aoi;  cfllovs 
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M  it  mosl  neoeasarily  atop  somewhere,  (every  indiTidnl  ba^f 
finiUk)  80  according  to  the  different  points  at  which  it  stefsii 
its  evolution,  it  commnnicates  to  each  subetanee  a  differeat  ail 
peculiar  figure.  And  hence  the  true  character  of  every  ntuil 
and  ;»pecific  figure^  which  ought  not  to  be  considered  mere!?  v 
a  surface,  but  as  a  bound ;  the  bonnd  to  which  the  interaal  €»- 
aence  or  form  every  way  extends  itself,  and  at  which,  when  it  is 
arrived,  it  finally  terminates. 

For  this  reaaon  it  is,  that  of  all  the  external  qualities  there  ii 
ooue  80  capital,  so  characteristic,  ^a  figure.  It  is  a  kind  of  wa- 
verbal  signature,  by  which  nature  makes  known  to  us  the  aeTenI 
apeciee  of  her  productions;  the  primary  and  obvious  test,  by 
which  we  pronounce  this  a  vegetable,  and  that  an  animal;  tUi 
an  oak,  and  that  a  lion :  so  that  if  we  neither  suspect  fiaud,  nor 
the  fidlibility  of  our  own  organs,  we  commonly  rest  here,  aid 
iaouire  no  farther^ 

if  we  pass  from  theae  natural  subjects  to  contemplate  fifm 
in  w\vrk«  of  art,  we  shall  discover  it  to  be  almost  all  that  art  10 
able  to  communicate.  It  is  to  this  that  the  painter  arrives  by 
addition;  the  sculptor  by  detraction;  the  founder  by  fusion; 
and  the  aincco-artist  by  moulding.  Even  when  we  contemfdate 
the  Und^t  of  art,  it  will  appear,  that  as  it  is  by  virtue  of  tk^ 
figure  alone  the  saw  divides,  the  hammer  drives,  and  the  piocen 
extract;  ao  is  it  from  these  several  figures,  that  they  derive 
their  character  and  their  name,  not  from  their  matter,  whiefc 
matter  is  otUn  the  same,  when  the  tools  are  totally  different  aad 
di^iuct  one  from  another.  * 

Nor  are  theae  artificial  the  only  figures  with  which  man  u 
found  conversant.  Among  the  various  possibilities  which  the 
mind  ;ntgge«t:k  there  is  a  more  accurate  tribe  of  figures,  wbicbji 
recogniaes  and  defines,  and  which,  it  may  be  justly  questioned, 
whether  nuitter  ever  possessed ;  for  example,*  tho  perfect  tn- 
angle,  the  perfect  circle,  the  perfect  pyramid,  the  perfect  sphertj 
with  the  rest  of  those  figures  commonly  called  mathonui^^*'' 
These  are  not  sought  out  by  experiments,  nor  are  the  trutbi 
dependent  on  them  derived  from  experiments,  being  in  fact  ^ 
result  of  a  more  authentic  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  in  other 
wonts,  of  the  purest  demonstration.  On  these  figures,  and  their 
denendent  truths,  rests  the  whole  of  mechanics,  so  highly  usefti 
to  human  life ;  rest  astronomy  and  optios,  and  a  large  paH  of 
physics,  some  of  the  noblest  subjects  among  the  corporeal  tof 
contemplation, 

A9»rfAfi^n9W  <XP*  ▼V  hn^mnUa  fV  complete   fwu,   at   iu   tufiM^a,  pi»i»* 

IMffV  Avry^MfiKvm  o^rv  avriV  r^  ^m-  tkape ;  tkape  being  itself  the  ap|»r«B^^ 

¥4iM¥w  tx^f^  r9¥  iOm^s,  mU  rfA.«vra(ar  tige  of  tiiat  fonn,  and  the  ultimate  exta> 

Ivrv^ir  r^i  rev  A^yev  M  rk  Irr^  «po-  of  that  progression,  which  the  interBsI  xsv 

^iMk  Simnlic  in  Pned.  p.  69.  &  edit  BasiL  makes  outwvds.'' 

**  For  99  the  end  or  extremity  of  any  ex-  r  See  belbra,  chj^  ir. 

tennoQ  ia  the  figmv,  le  the  ending  of  a  ^  See  p.  94,  and  note^. 
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The  iDdustry  of  man  stops  not  even  here,  bat  prompts  him 
to  search  for  figures,  not  only  in  his  intellect,  bat  in. a  lower 
faculty. 

The  poet^  eye,  in  «  fine  fimsj  rolling, 

Doth  gknoe  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  eardi  to  heaven, 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  ^  things  unknown,  the  poeVs  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Shaksp.  Mids.  Night*s  Dream,  act  v,  sc.  1. 

And  hence  that  tribe  of  figures,  which  are  neither  natural,  nor 
artificial,  nor  intellectual,  but  which  make  a  fourth  sort,  that 
may  be  called  fawtiutic^  or  imaginary ;  such  as  centaurs,  satyrs, 
sphinxes,  hydras,  &c. 

And  so  much  for  figure,  that  most  capital  quality  of  all  the 
saperficial. 

The  next  quality  of  this  sort  after  figure  is  eohur^  the  source, 
like  figure,  of  many  varieties  and  distinctions.  Yet  that  it  is 
inferior  to  figure  is  obvious  from  this :   in  the  sketches  of  a^ 

I  painter  we  know  things  by  their  figures  alone,  without  their  co-" 
ours ;  but  not  by  their  colours  alone,  when  divested  of  their 
figures. 

As  for  roughness,  smoothness,  hardness,  softness,  though  they 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  penetrate  Airther  than  the  surface,  yet 
are  they,  to  man'*8  sensation  at  least,  so  many  qualities  super- 
ficial. 

And  now  with  respect  to  all  kinds  of  qualities,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  observed,  that 
some  degree  of  permanence  is  always  requisite ;  else  they  are 
not  so  properly  qualities,  as  iocidental  affections.^  Thus  we  call 
not  a  man  passionate,  because  he  has  occasionally  been  angered, 
but  because  he  is  prone  to  frequent  anger ;  nor  do  we  say  a  man 
is  of  a  pallid  or  a  ruddy  complexion,  because  he  is  red  by  imme- 
diate exercise,  or  pale  by  sudden  fear,  but  when  that  paleness  or 
redness  may  be  called  constitutional. 

We  have  said  already,  that  it  was  the  essence  of  all  qualities  to 
characterize  and  distinguish.  And  hence  the  origin  of  that  phrase, 
^'  a  person  of  quality ;'"  that  is  to  say,  a  person  distinguished 
from  the  vulgar  by  his  valour,  his  wisdom,  or  some  other  capital 
accomplishment.  As  these  were  the  primary  sources  of  those 
external  honours  paid  to  eminent  men  in  precedences,  titles, 
and  various  other  privileges ;  it  followed  that  these  honours  by 
degrees  grew  to  represent  the  things  honoured ;  so  that  a9  virtue 

'  These  Aristotle  calls  Tld&ri.     Ofht  yhp  plexion  ;   nor  is  he  who  turns  pale  from 

6  ifv$pi»p  Ziit,  rh  tdirx^*^^  ipv$pias  being  firightened,  called  of  a  palish  com- 

XiyercUf  o6ts  6  wxP^*"^  ^^^  '''^  ^ofittaBcu,  plexion,  but  they  are  rather  said  to  have 

wXpias"  h\hh  tutWov  •wewovBivtu  ti'  Aotc  been  particularly  affected  ;  for  which  reason 

Tc(^  likv  r&  rouwra  \4yereu^  icoUtijt^s  tk  such  events  are  called  incidental  affeetions, 

^:  ^Neither  is  the  man  who  blushes  from  and  not  qualities.**     Arist  Prsed.  p.  4S. 

being  ashamed,  called  of  a  reddish  com-  edit.  Sylb. 
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led  originallj  to  rank,  rank  in  after-days  came  to  infer  virtue ; 
particular  ranks,  particular  virtues :  that  of  a  prince,  serenity ; 
of  an  ambassador,  excellence;  of  a  duke,  grace;  of  a  pope, 
holiness ;  of  a  justice  or  mayor,  worship,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  the  general  properties  of  quality,  they  may  be  found 
among  the  following. 

Contrariety  appertains  to  it.-^  Thus  in  the  corporeal  qualities, 
hot  is  contrary  to  cold,  and  black  to  white.  So,  too,  in  mental 
qualities,  wisdom  is  contrary  to  folly,  and  virtue  to  vice  :  subor- 
dinate virtues  to  subordinate  vices ;  liberality  to  avarice,  courage 
to  cowardice.  Even  vices  themselves  are  contrary  one  to  another; 
cowardice  to  temerity,  avarice  to  profusion.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  character  of  quality  be  universal ;  for 
what  among  figures  is  there  contrary  in  one  figure  to  another, 
either  in  the  square  to  the  circle,  or  in  the  circle  to  the  square  ! 

Another  property  of  qualities  is  to  admit  of  intension  and  re- 
mission}  Thus  of  two  persons  handsome,  there  may  be  one  the 
handsomer ;  and  among  many  handsome,  one  the  handsomest. 

'P««a  8*  kptyvJmi  Wxeroi,  koXjoI  94  re  rrwrciu         Horn.  Odjs.  Z.  107. 

^  Far  abore  all  she  bean  her  towering  head. 
With  ease  diBtinguish^d,  tho*  they  all  are  fedr.** 

So  sir  John  Falstaff,  speaking  to  his  companion,  the  young 
prince — "  I  am  not  John  a  Gaunt,  your  grandfather ;  and  yet  I 
am  no  coward."' 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  above-mentioned  species  of 
quality,  called  figure,  no  more  admits  this  property  than  it  did 
contrariety.  The  figures  which  are  triangles,  are  not  more  so 
one  than  another ;  no  more  are  the  circles,  circles ;  the  squares, 
squares,  &c. :  which  seems,  indeed,  to  arise  from  their  definitude 
and  precision.™ 

But  there  is  a  property  to  be  found  which  may  justly  deserve 
the  name,  by  being  common  at  least  to  the  whole  genus,  if  not 
peculiar  to  that  only :  and  this  property  is,  that  by  virtue  of  their 
qwiUties  things  are  denominated  Hie  and  unlike.'^  It  is  thus  that 
the  swan  by  his  quality  of  whiteness  resembles  the  snow ;  that 
Achilles  by  his  quality  of  fierceness  resembles  a  mastifiT;  and 
that  the  earth  by  her  quality  of  figure  is  like  to  a  bowl. 

From  this  property  we  see  the  reason  why  there  is  no  arrange- 
ment to  which  the  poets  are  so  much  indebted  as  to  tliis; 
since  hence  they  derive  those  innumerable  images  which  so 
strongly  distinguish  poetry  from  every  other  species  of  writing. 
For  example :  let  us  suppose  a  young  hero  just  slain  ;  let  ns 

J  Twdpxft  9^  iyami6rris  aecrr&  rh  iroi^y,  ">  See  Hermes,  p.  175. 

K.  r.  X.    Arist  Prsed.  p.  44.  edit.  Sjlh.  "  "Oftaia  9k  fj  W/ioia  learh  /Upas  rht 

^  *Eiri8c;i^6rcu  8^  rh  fuiXXop  Ktd  rh  ^roy  voiSrifras  A.^ycreu*  Sftaiop  yhp  trtpor  h'tpf 

rii  wotd'  K,  T.  K    Arist  Pned.  p.  45.  edit  otfx  itrri  kw^  &XXo  od^iv*  ^  Kolf  %  miAp 

Sylb.  4<rrt»,    Arist  Prsd.  p.  45.  edit  Sjrlb. 

>  Shaksp.  Hen.  IV. 
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suppose  him  Ijiug^  with  a  drooping  head,  a  face  divested  of  life 
and  bloom,  yet  still  retaining  traces  both  of  beauty  and  of  yonth. 
The  poet  would  illustrate  this  pathetic  image  by  finding  some- 
thing that  resembles  it.  And  where  is  he  to  search,  but  where  he 
can  discover  similar  qualities !  He  finds  at  length  an  assemblage 
of  them  in  a  flower  just  gathered :  the  same  drooping  head,  the 
same  lifeless  fade,  the  same  relicts  of  a  form  that  was  once  fair 
and  flourishing. 
Thus  then  Virgil,  speaking  of  young  Pallas : 

Qualem  Tirgineo  demeflsum  poUice  florem 

Sea  moUit  vioke,  aen  hmgaentis  hyacintbi, 

Coi  Deque  falgor  adhuc,  necdum  sua  forma  recesait ; 

Kon  jam  msitcT  alit  tellua,  virefique  miniatrat.  ^n.  xi.  68. 

Again,  what  would  Milton  have  us  conceive,  when  he  describes 
the  tremendous  shield  of  Satan !  Those  conspicuous  characters 
of  brightness,  vastness,  and  rotundity.  To  what  subject  then 
ought  he  to  refer,  that  we  may  comprehend  what  he  would  de- 
scribe! It  must  be  to  one  that  eminently  possesses  an  assem- 
blage of  the  same  qualities.  Let  the  poet,  in  his  own  words, 
infonu  us  what  this  subject  is : 

The  broad  drcumference 
Hang  on  his  shoolden,  like  the  moon.  Par.  Lost,  i.  286. 

The  reason  of  this  property  may  be,  perhaps,  as  follows.  To 
he  lite  is  something  7^m  than  to  be  perfectly  the  same^  and  some- 
thing more  than  to  be  perfectly  difierent.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
when  two  things  are  called  liie^  there  is  implied  in  their  nature 
something  of  sameness,  and  something  of  diversity.  If  it  be 
asked  what  the  sameness  is ;  we  answer,  it  must  be  something 
more  definitive  than  those  transcendental  samenesses  which  run 
through  all  things.  We  say  not  that  a  piece  of  ebony  is  like  a 
swan,  because  they  both  are ;  or  that  a  crow  resembles  a  snow- 
ball, because  each  of  them  is  one^  and  not  two.  The  identity 
must  be  sought  from  among  the  number  of  those  qualities,  the 
nature  of  which  is  less  extensive,  and  more  confined  to  parti- 
cular species.  Let  blackness,  for  example,  be  a  quality  of  this 
character  in  that  union  of  qualities  which  constitutes  ebony; 
and  let  the  same  quality  be  one  also  in  that  union  which  con- 
stitutes a  crow.  So  far,  then,  the  ebony  and  the  crow  are  the 
same ;  through  every  other  quality  perhaps  they  are  different ; 
and  through  sameness,  thus  tempered  by  diversity,  they  become, 
and  are  called  Uie.^ 

The  same  happens  to  the  earth  and  a  bowl,  from  their  comr 
men  rotundity ;  to  the  hero  and  the  mastiff,  from  their  common 
ferocity. 

And  so  much  for  the  second  universal  genus,  arrangement,  or 
predicament,  the  genus  of  quality^  its  various  species^  and  its 
different  properties. 

<*  See  note  A,  p.  275,  and  note  v,  p.  305. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCERNING  QUANTITY ITS  TWO  SPECIES — THEIR  CHARACTERS.       TIME 

AND   PLACE THEIR   CHARACTERS.       PROPERTY   OF   QUANTITY,  WHAT. 

QUANTITIES  RELATIVE.  FIGURE  AND  NUMBER,  THEIR  EFFECT  UPON 
QUANTITY — IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  EFFECT.  SCIENCES  MATHEMATICAL 
APPERTAIN  TO  IT — THEIR  USE,  ACCORDING  TO  PLATO.  HOW  OTHER 
BEINGS  PARTAKE  OF  QUANTITY.  ANALOGY,  FOUND  IN  MIND.  COM- 
MON SENSE  AND  GENIUS,  HOW  DISTINGUISHED.  AMAZING  EFFICACY 
OF  THIS  GENUS  IN  AND  THROUGH  THE  WORLD.      ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Thb  attribute  of  substance,  standing  in  arrangement  next  to 
quality,  is  quantity;  the  former  having  precedence,  as  being 
supposed  more  universal ;  while  the  latter,  at  least  in  appearance, 
seems  not  to  extend  beyond  body. 

Out  of  natural  bodies  is  the  visible  world  composed,  and  we 
may  contemplate  them  in  different  manners;  either  one  body, 
taken  by  itself  and  alone ;  or  many  bodies,  taken  collectively 
and  at  once.     When  Virgil  says  of  the  oak, 

Qaantum  vertice  ad  auras 
^therias,  tantom  ladioe  ad  Tartaim  tondit ;  Qwnr.  iL  291. 

or  when  Milton  informs  us,  that 

Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  unheayed 

His  Tastness  ;  Par.  Lost,  tu.  471. 

in  these  instances  we  have  only  one  body,  taken  by  itself  and 
alone,  and  this  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  magnitude.  But 
when  in  Virgil  we  read, 

Qnam  mnlta  in  sylyis  autnnmi  frigore  primo 

Lapsa  cadont  folia  ;  ^il  ti.  309. 

or  when  in  Milton, 

Thkk  as  antamiuil  leayes,  that  atzew  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa ;  Par.  Lost,  L  302. 

in  these  instances  we  have  many  bodies  taken  collectively  and  at 
once,  and  this  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  multitude. 

Horace  gives  the  two  species  together  in  his  fine  address  to 
Augustus : 

Com  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  n^gotia.  Honat  E^ist.  1.  ii  1. 

Now  in  ma^itude  and  multitude  we  behold  these  two  primary, 
these  two  grand  and  comprehensive  species,  into  which  the  genus 
of  quantity  is  divided ;  magnitude^  from  its  union,  being  called 
quantity  continuous;  multiiude^  from  its  separation,  quantity 
aiserete.^ 

P  ToS  9h  wwrov  r^  fUw  4<m  Ztmptfffidvow,  rh  9^  cw§x^s.    Aristot  Pnad.  p.  30.  edit 
Sylh. 
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Of  the  oontiniioTis  kind  is  every  solid ;  also  the  bound  of  eyery 
solid,  that  is,  a  superficies ;  and  the  bonnd  of  every  superficies, 
that  is,  a  line ;  to  which  may  be  added  those  two  concomitants 
of  every  body,  namely,  time  and  place.  Of  the  discrete  kind  are 
fleets,  armies,  herds,  nocks,  the  syllables  of  sounds  articulate,  &c. 

We  have  mentioned  formerly ,"1  when  we  treated  of  time,  that 
every  now  or  present  instant  was  a  boundary  or  term  at  which 
the  past  ended  and  the  future  began ;  and  that  it  was  in  the 
perpetuity  of  this  connection  that  time  became  continuous.  In 
like  manner  within  every  line  may  be  assumed  infinite  such  con- 
aectiTes,  under  the  character  of  points ;  and  within  every  super- 
fides,  under  the  character  of  lines ;  and  within  every  solid,  under 
the  character  of  superficies ;  to  which  connectives  these  quantities 
owe  their  continuity.  And  hence  a  specific  distinction,  attending 
all  quantities  continuous,  that  their  several  parts  everywhere 
comcide  in  a  common  boundary  or  connective.' 

It  is  not  so  with  quantities  cuscrete*;  for  here  such  coincidents 
is  plainly  impossible.  Let  us  suppose,  f4Mr  example,  a  multitude 
of  squares,  m^  y,  z,  &c. 

A  C E  G 

0    W    LJ 

B  OF  H 

Here  if  the  line  AB,  where  the  square  x  ends,  were  the  same 
with  the  line  CD,  where  the  square  y  begins,  and  EF  in  like 
manner  the  same  with  GH,  they  would  no  longer  be  a  multitude 
of  squares,  but  one  continuous  parallelogram ;  such  as 


N 


the  figure  KMNL. 


Another  specific  character  belonging  to  the  solid  body,  the 
saperficies,  and  the  line,  (all  of  which  are  quantities  continuous,) 
is,  that  their  parts  have  a  definite  position  within  some  definite 
whole ;'  while  in  quantities  discrete,  that  is  in  multitudes,  such 
position  is  no  way  requisite.  In  the  most  perfect  continuous 
qoantities,  such  as  beams  of  timber,  blocks  of  marble,  &;c.  it  is 
with  difficulty  the  parts  can  change  position,  without  destruction 
to  the  quantity,  taken  as  continuous.  But  a  herd  of  cattle,  or 
ftu  army  of  soldiers,  may  change  position  as  often  as  they  please, 
aad  no  damage  arise  to  the  multitude,  considered  as  a  multitude. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  character  of  po- 

^  Sm  Hemet,  lib.  I  c  7.  p.  146.  •  '^^  rk  fiky  4k  Bieof  kx^xnmv  wp6s 

^  See  Amt.  Pnedic.  pi  31.  edit  Sylb.  6Wv\a  rw  ip  afrrocs  laopian^  ow^imrKr 

H  D  Tpayifd^  <nw«x6'  Ferrer,  jcr.A.    Thii  olor  rk  fiih  riis  ypofiftSis  fi6pta  Bivtw  f^cc 

fl^aneteriideeciibedtobev/i^frivaicoar^  xpi^  lUxifAa»  Jcr.A.    Ariit  Pned.  p.  81. 

Wnwc(rr€iir.    Ibid.  edit  Sylb. 
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ntion  extends  not  to  time,  tbongh  time  be  a  continaous  sabjeci. 
How,  indeed,  should  the  parts  of  time  have  position,  which  are 
so  far  from  being  permanent,  that  they  fly  as  fast  as  they  arrive ! 
Here,  therefore,  we  are  rather  to  look  for  a  sequel  in  just  order;* 
for  a  continaity  not  by  position,  as  in  the  limbs  of  an  animal, 
but  for  a  continuity  by  succession : 

Vdat  anda  mperrenit  undsiii.  Hont  EpisL  iL  2.  176. 

And  thus  are  the  two  species  of  quantity,  the  continuous  aod 
the  discrete,  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Besides  this,  among  the  continuous  themselves  there  is  a 
further  distinction.  Body  and  its  attributes,  the  superficies  and 
the  line,  are  continuous  quantities,  capable  all  of  them  of  being 
divided ;  and  by  being  divided,  of  becoming  a  multitude ;  and 
by  becoming  a  multitude,  of  passing  into  quantity  discrete.  But 
those  continuous  quantities,  time  and  plaee^  admit  not,  like  the 
others,  even  the  possibility  of  being  divided.  For  grant  place 
to  be  divided,  as  Germany  is  divided  from  Spain ;  what  interval 
can  we  suppose,  except  it  be  other  place !  Again :  suppose  time 
to  be  divided,  as  the  age  of  Sophocles  from  that  of  Shakspeare; 
what  interval  are  we  to  substitute,  except  it  be  other  time! 
Place,  therefore,  and  time,  though  continuous  like  the  rest,  are 
incapable  of  being  divided,  because  they  admit  not,  like  the  rest, 
to  have  their  continuity  broken.** 

But  to  proceed.  Let  us  imagine,  as  we  are  walking,  that  at 
a  distance  we  view  a  mountain,  and  at  our  feet  a  molehill :  the 
mountain  we  call  ffreat^  the  molehill  little ;  and  thus  we  have 

'  *0  84  /i^  icrip  Ifwoiihnv^  vwr  &y  rovro  have  moyed  thnragh  the  aame  ipaoe  in  • 

94truf  rtvk  ixot;  kXXk  fMXXo¥  rd^u^  rivd  lest  time.    Let  it  hare  moyed  thioogh  it  in 

cfvoif  &y  ix*<^f  "*"¥  ^^  i'^^  wpSr^poF  c&ou  the  time  (  $.     It  is  thnt  the  sphere  A  d>- 

Toi;  xf^i'w,  vh  84  Ihrrtpoy*    Arist  Pned.  rides  the  timeu    Again:  inasmuch  as  the 

p.  32.  edit  Sylb.  quicker  A  has  in  the  time  (0  passed  through 

"  They  cannot  he  divided  actually,  from  the  whole  space  y  8,  the  slower  B  in  the 

the  reasons  here  given  ;  but  they  may  be  same  time  will  have  passed  through  a  smsUer 

be  divided  in  power,  else  they  could  not  be  space.     Let  this  be  7  jc    It  is  thna  the 

continuous ;    nor  could  there  exist  such  sphere  B  divides  the  spoce.     Again :  insa- 

terms  as  a  month,  a  year,  a  cubit,  a  fur-  much  as  the  slower  sphere  B  in  the  time  (9 

long,  &c  has  passed  through  the  space  y  k,  the  quicker 

In  this  sense  of  potential  division  they  sphere  A  will  have  paswd  throogh  it  in  * 

may  be  divided  infinitely,  as  appears  from  less  time ;  so  that  the  time  (0  will  be  agsin 

the  following  theorem :  divided  by  the  quicker  body.    But  this 

A  .  I  B  being  so  divided,  the  space  y  m  will  be  di- 

moves  quicker       |        moves  slower  vided  also  by  the  slower  body,  according  to 

K  the  same  ratio.    And  thus  it  will  alwsjs 

y  9  be,  as  often  as  we  repeat  successively  what 

Space.  has  been  already  demonstrated :   ^'^  ^ 

0  quicker  body  will  after  this  manner  divide 

the  time,  and  the  slower  body  will  diiMe 


Time.  the  space  ;  and  that,  in  either  case,  to  in- 
Let  A  and  B  be  two  spheres  that  are  finite,  because  their  continuity  is  infinitely 
moving,  and  let  A  be  the  quicker  moving  divisible  in  power.  See  the  original  of  this 
sphere,  B  the  slower ;  and  let  the  slower  have  theorem  in  Aristotle>  Physics,  lib.  vi  cap.  ^ 
moved  through  the  space  7  8  in  the  time  p.  III.  edit  Sylh.  "Etmt  rh  fih  i^*r^ 
(fi;   it  is  evident  that  the  quicker  will  k.t.K 
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two  opposite  attributes  in  quantity  continuous.  Again :  in  a 
meadow  we  view  a  herd  of  oxen  grazing,  in  a  field  we  see  a  joke 
of  them  ploughing  the  land :  the  herd  we  call  ffiany^  the  yoke 
ve  call  few  ;  and  thus  have  we  two  similar  opposites  in  quantity 
discrete. 

Of  these  four  attributes,  great  and  many  fall  under  the  common 
name  of  excess ;  little  and  few  under  the  common  name  of  de- 
fect. Again  :  excess  and  defect,  though  they  include  these  four, 
are  themselves  included  under  the  common  name  of  inequality. 
Further  still,  even  inequality  itself  is  but  a  species  of  diversity;- 
as  its  opposite,  equality,  is  but  a  species  of  identity.  They  are 
subordinate  species  confined  always  to  quantity,  while  identity 
and  diversity  (their  genera)  may  be  found  to  pass  through  all 
things.' 

Now  it  is  here,  namely,  in  these  two,  equality  and  inequality, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  that  property  by  which  this  genus  is 
distinguished.  It  is  from  qucmtity  only  that  things  are  denomi- 
nated eqtkjU  or  unequal  J 

Further  still :  whatever  is  equal,  is  equal  to  something  else ; 
and  thus  is  equality  a  relative  term.  Again :  if  we  resolve  in- 
equality into  its  several  excesses  and  defects,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  each  of  these  is  a  relative  term  also.  It  is  with  rererence 
to  little  that  great  is  called  great ;  with  reference  to  few  that 
many  are  called  many;  and  it  is  by  the  same  habitudes  inverted 
exist  little  and  few.  And  thus  is  it  that,  through  the  property 
here  mentioned,  the  attribute  of  quantity  passes  insensibly  into 
that  of  relation ; '  a  fact  not  unusual  in  other  attributes  as  well 
fis  these,  from  the  universal  sympathy  and  congeniality  of  nature. 

Nay,  so  merely  relative  are  many  of  these  excesses  and  defects, 
that  the  same  subject,  from  its  different  relations,  may  be  found 
susceptible  of  both  at  once.  The  mountain,  which  by  its  re- 
lation to  the  molehill  was  great,'  by  its  relation  to  the  earth  is 

'  The  following  dumcten  of  the  three        *   This  may  be  true  with   regard  to 

^  peat  arrangements,  or  uniTersal  genera,  mountains  and   molehills,  and  the  other 

^'^ tons  described hy Aristotle:  Taurhfiiy  more  indefinite  ports  of  nature;  but  with 

70Pi  iw  fdaij  obtria'  Sfioia  8*,  £y  ^  xoiimis  regard  to  the  more  definite  parts,  such  as 

/ua'  Zira  81,  iv  rh  irwrhp  %v:  ''Things  are  vegetables  and  animals,  here  the  quantities 

^  same,  of  which  tiie  substance  is  one ;  are  not  left  thus  vague,  but  are,  if  not  ascer- 

^^^^  of  which  the  quality  is  one ;  equal,  tained  precisely,  at  least  ascertained  in  some 

«  vhkh  the  quantity  is  one.**   Metaph.  A.  degree. 
»«f  ««'.  p.  88.  edit  Sylh.  Thus  Aristotle:  *l^i  yip  ri  ircurt  rots 

J  wwjr  81  fibd\i(rra  to5  iroirov,  rh  Jcov  CAou  iripas  rov  fiey^ovs'  9ih  Ktd  rrjs  r&y 

««  Wov  \4y€<r6au   Arist  Praed.  p.  84.  lar&y  cA^trevs.    Et  yiip  rmh^  elxcv  olf- 

^^Aristotle  says  expressly  of  the  things  (i7<riK  &cl,  icai  r&y  (<A»v  Zaa  ^x*'  harow  ^ 

"^^  mentioned,  that  no  one  of  them  is  rh  MkKoyov,  iiv^dyer'  &y  tas  li{ri:  **A11 

^sntity,  but  exists  rather  amons  the  tribe  animals  have  a  certain  bound  or  limit  to 

^itlatiTes,  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  great  or  their  bulk ;  for  which  reason  the  bones  have 

httle  of  itself^  but  merely  with  reference  to  a  certain  bound  or  limit  to  their  growth, 

nniethinff  else.     To^ttif  8h  oMv  i<m  to-  Were  the  bones,  indeed,  to  grow  for  ever, 

^''i  ^d  fioXXoy  r&y  itp6s  ri^  oiB^y  yhp  then,  of  course.,  as  many  animals  as  have 

wd  Kaff  oj,,.^  icT.A.    Arist  Freed,  p.  33.  bone,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  would 

*"^Sylb.  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  they  lived." 
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little ;  and  the  herdf  which  were  many  by  their  relatioa  to  tbe 
single  yoke,  are  few  by  their  relation  to  the  sands  of  the  $i&»r 
shore.^  And  hence  it  appears  that  the  excesses  and  defects  whicb 
belong  to  quantity  are  not  of  a  relative  nature  only,  but  of  aa 
indefinite  one  likewise.  The  truth  of  this  will  become  still  mor^ 
evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  magnitude  is  infinitely 
divisible,  and  that  every  multitude  is  infinitely  augmentable. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  i  How  is  it  possible  that  fiuch  air 
tributes  should  become  the  objects  of  science  I  It  is  then  oolj 
we  are  said  to  know,  when  our  perception  is  definite;^  since 
whatever  falls  short  of  this,  is  not  knowledge,  but  opinion.  Can, 
then,  the  knowledge  be  definite,  when  its  object  is  indefinite! 
Is  not  this  the  same,  as  if  we  were  to  behold  an  object  as  straight, 
which  was  in  itself  crooked ;  or  an  object  as  quiescent,  which 
was  in  itself  moving  i  We  may  repeat,  therefore,  the  question, 
and  demand,  what  is  to  be  done  i  It  may  be  answered  as  fol- 
lows: quantity  continuous  is  circupiscribed  by  figure,  which, 
being  the  natural  boundary  both  of  the  superficies  and  the  solid, 
gives  them  the  distinguishing  names  of  triangle,  square,  or  circle ; 
of  pyramid,  cube,  or  sphere,  &c.  By  these  figures,  not  only  the 
infinity  of  magnitude  is  limited,  but  the  means  also  are  furnished 
for  its  most  exact  mensuration.  Again ;  the  infinity  of  quantity 
discrete  is  ascertained  by  number,  the  very  definition  of  wbicL 
is  TrXfjOo^  wpiafiiyovy  that  is,  "  multitude  circumscribed  or  de- 
fined.""  Thus,  if,  in  describing  a  battle,  we  are  told  that  maoy 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  but  few  saved ;  our  knowledge  (^ 
it  deserve  the  name)  is  perfectly  vague  and  indefinite.  But  if 
these  indefinite  multitudes  are  defined  by  number,  and  we  ar? 

AriiA.  de  Anim.  Gener.  il  6.  p.  2*27.  edit  it  it  united.]     But  yet,  DotwithstaBdiag  if 

Sylb.  it  change  toe  bonnd  or  limit,  either  as  to 

Wliat  follows  from  Simplicius  is  to  the  greater  or  to  leas,  in  a  remarlcable  degree^ 

same  pmrpose  ;  only  where  he  mentions  the  being  [by  such  deiiatioD]  is  esteeaud  a 

fomiy  we  must  understand  that  efficient  monster/*  Simptic.  in  Praed.  pw  87.  A.  edit, 

animating  principle  described  in  the  sixth  BasiL 
chapter  of  this  work.  Simplicius  gives  examples  of  this  devia* 

"EKoarotf  iZSos  frmnrrdy^t^  furit  rvf  o^  tion  in  the  case  of  giants  and  of  dwarfs. 
Ktiots  Uit6rnT0St  tctH  To<fov  ri  lUrpop  a&iir        ^  Aristotle^s  instance  goes  furtho,  and 

furpoy  rf  iZtirnrr  ob  yhp  trx^fM  iiu&voy  shews  how  a  smaller  number  may  be  called 

iiriit>4p€i  fittt  iavTov  rh  c25o5,  iJsjJi  iced  many,  a  larger  number  be  called  few.    ^Ey 

fi4y^$9S,  6  /tiCTJt  iuurTdir€»s  c/f  r^y  j!fAi}v  fiky  rp  ic^fuf  'woKXaits  iufBp^hnms  ^ofiip 

Trapayiyy^cu,     UXdros  8i  Ix'*  ''^  rovro  cTi'ai,  iy  *AWiy€us  9^  ixlyovs^  woAXosAor 

iyM§  Zth  rh  k&piffroy  ws  r^f  MKov  trlovs  airr&y  iyrat"  ical  iy  /aJ^  t§  ohcia 

fiernts.  *Eky  Si  vo\h  rhy  Zpoy  TOpoAA^p,  woAAo^s,  iw  Si  r^  Btdrp^  hxiywsj  T»AXt» 

1^  Tfl^s  rh  futtCoy^  %  irp^s  rh  HXarroy,  r4pas  irktlovt  ottrAy  iyrv :  **  We  say,  there  ate 

I'o^^ai  .*  **  Every  form  introduces,  along  many  men  in  a  village,  and  but  few  in 

with  its  own  original  peculiarity,  a  certain  Athens,  though  the  number  in  this  last  he 

measure  of  quantity,  bearing  proportion  to  many  times  uirger ;  so,  too,  we  say,  therp 

that  peculiarity ;  for  it  brings  with  itself^  are  many  persons  in  a  house,  and  but  few 

not  a  Jiffwre  only,  but  a  moffmUude  also,  in  the  tiieatre,  though  the  number  in  this 

which  passes  into  the  matter  by  giving  it  last  may  be  many  times  more.   Ibid, 
extent     Now  even  here  this  magnitude        ^  See  before,  page  254,  and  Hermesp  p. 

has  a  sort  of  latitude,  from  the  indefinite  223. 
nature  of  the  material  principle  [with  which 
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told  that  the  elain  w«re  a  ibousaad,  the  saved  a  hundred ;  in 
mch  caae  onjr  knowledge  becomes  adequate  and  complete. 

It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  these  two  quantities  thus  defined, 
the  epntinuous  by  figure,  the  discrete  by  number,  that  we  behold 
them  rendered  subjects  for  the  two  noblest  of  sciences,  the  first 
of  them  fpr  geometry,  the  second  for  arithmetic;"^  from  which 
^wo,  (and  not  from  mere  experiments,  as  some  have  hastily  as- 
serted,) both  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  utilities  of  common 
life,  are  in  the  greatest  part  derived. 

It  is  here  we  see  the  rise  of  those  mathematical  sciences, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  &c.  which  the  ancients  esteemed 
so  essential  to  a  liberal  education.  Nor  can  we  believe  there  is 
any  one  now  but  must  acknowledge,  that  a  mind  properly  tinged 
with  such  noble  speculations,  (supposing  there  be  no  want  of 
genius,  or  of  courage,)  is  qualified  to  excel  in  every  superior 
scene  of  life.  Far  more  honourable  they  surely  are,  than  the 
arts  of  riding  a  horse,  or  of  wielding  a  sword,  those  accomplish- 
ments usually  assigned  to  our  youth  of  distinction,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  they  are  often  sent  into  distant  countries, 
as  if  there  were  nothing  to  be  taught  them  at  home,  nor  any 
thing  in  a  gentleman  worth  cultivating  but  his  body.  We 
would  not  undervalue  these  l>odily  accomplishments,  (for  per- 
feetion  of  every  sort  is  certainly  worth  aiming  at;)  but  we 
would  wish  them  to  be  rated  as  much  below  the  mental,  as  the 
body  itself  is  inferior  to  the  mind. 

There  is  an  elegant  account  of  the  sciences  above  mentioned 
in  the  Republic  of  Plato.  Glaucus  (one  of  the  persons  of  the 
dialogue)  takes  paius  to  recommend  them  from  their  usefulness 
in  human  life:  arithmetic  for  accounts  and  distributions;  geo- 
metry for  encampments  and  mensurations ;  music  for  solemn 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods;  and  astronomy  for  agriculture, 
for  navigation,  and  the  like.  Socrates,  on  his  part,  denies  not 
the  truth  of  all  this,  but  still  insinuates,  that  they  were  capable 
of  answering  an  end  more  sublime.  ^'  You  are  pleasant,'*'*  says 
he,  ^'in  your  seeming  to  fear  the  multitude,  lest  you  should  be 
thought  to  enjoin  certain  sciences  that  are  useless.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  contemptible  matter,  though  a  difficult  one,  to  believe,  that 
through  these  particular  sciences  the  soul  has  an  organ  purified 
and  enlightened,  which  is  destroyed  and  blinded  by  studies  of 
other  kind ;  an  organ  better  worth  saving  than  a  thousand  eyes; 
inasmuch  as  truth  becomes  visible  through  this  alone.'*^* 

These,  that  we  have  here  mentioned,  appear  to  be  the  only 

**  See  Hennefl,  p.  218,  and  note,  p.  222.  lirourroZr  BpyaySr  ri  ^'vx^'  iKtmBaip^at^ 

*  The  abore  is  an  attempt  to  trandate  jcai  &ya(ftnrvpcrrcu,  hitoXkbitMVW  kcX  rv^ 

the  following  el^jant  passage  of  Plato:  Xo6/iipotf  6wo  rSaw  JSikXmv  ivvnfi^viuierwf^ 

'H8^f  <2^  tri  Koufos  Mmjtx  to^i  voAXoSs,  Kfttirrmf  fty  <r«9qycu  /ivpiaiy  hi^tarcoir  fUy^ 

1^  Zoteps  IkxP^iT^f^  fuiB^/iam  vpoardrrta^  yhp  avrf  iL?Jfitia  6paTat,    Plat,  de  Repah. 

T^  8*  iirrly  oh  wimt  t^vAov,  kKKii  x"^^^^  li^-  ^^  P>  ^^7.  edit  Serran.     Hermes,  page 

ri<rrfv<rai,  5r<  iv  robots  ro7s  /AaB^ifuurty  202. 

X  2 
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species  of  quantity ;  inasmuch  as  other  things  are  called  quan- 
tities, not  from  themselves,  but  with  reference  to  these.  Thus 
we  say,  that  there  is  much  white,  because  the  superficies,  which 
it  covers,  is  much ;  and  that  an  action  was  long,  because  the 
time  was  long  during  which  it  was  transacted.  And  hence  it 
is,  that,  if  any  one  is  to  explain  the  quantity  of  an  action,  as,  for 
example,  the  length  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  explains  it  by  the  time, 
saying,  it  was  a  war  of  ten  years.  So  when  we  ^ve  the  quantity 
of  any  thing  white,  we  denne  it  by  the  superficies,  because,  as 
that  is  in  quantity,  so  also  is  the  white.^ 

We  further  observe,  that  quantity  continuous  and  discrete 
may  be  said  to  blend  themselves  with  all  things.  Thus  in  sub- 
stances, let  Mount  Athos  represent  the  former ;  thfe  army  of 
Xerxes,  the  latter.  In  colours,  let  us  view  the  formed  in  the 
uniform  blueness  of  a  clear  sky ;  the  latter,  in  the  many  and  di- 
versified tints  of  a  rainbow.  In  sounds  we  find  quantity  dis- 
crete belonging  to  speech  or  language,  it  being  the  essence  of 
articulation,  that  every  syllable  should  be  distinct.  The  con- 
tinuous, on  the  contrarv,  naturally  suggests  itself  to  our  ears, 
when  we  hear  yellings,  bowlings,  and  heavy  psalmody.  In  mo- 
tions, when  a  grasshopper  moves  by  leaps,  we  behold  quantity 
discrete ;  when  a  ship  sails  smoothly,  we  behold  quantity  con- 
tinuous. The  motion  of  all  animals,  that  have  feet,  (whether 
they  leap  or  not,)  by  being  alternate,  is  of  the  discrete  kind: 
but  it  is  fabled  of  the  gods,  that,  when  they  moved  as  gods,  it 
was  under  one  continued  progression  of  their  whole  frame  to- 
gether ;  to  which  Virgil,  they  say,  alludes,  in  speaking  of  Venus, 

Et  yen  inoessu  patnit  dea.  iBn.  L  411. 

The  mind,  though  devoid  of  corporeal  extension,  admits  whai 
is  analogous  to  these  two  species  of  quantity,  and  recognises 
their  force  even  within  the  sacred  recesses  of  itself.  For  what 
can  be  more  truly  united  in  perfect  continuity,  than  the  terms 
which  compose  a  self-evident  truth  ?  And  how  is  this  continuity 
still  further  extended,  when  by  the  union  of  two  such  truths 
there  is  produced  a  third,  under  the  indissoluble  connection  of  a 
demonstrative  syllogism  ?  If  there  was  not  this  syllogistic  con- 
tinuity, there  might  indeed  be  other  continuities,  but  it  would 
never  be  in  our  power  to  prove  any  thing  concerning  them. 
Again,  when  we  consider  either  many  propositions,  without  re- 
ference to  a  syllogism;  or  many  independent  terms,  without 
reference  to  a  proposition ;  what  have  we  then  but  quantity 
discrete !  Philosophical  arrangements  f  Treasures,  as  capable  of 
being  numbered,  estimated,  and  recorded,  as  those  which  the 
miser  commits  to  his  coffers. 

'  Kvpiws  8i  irooit  ravra  \4yeTai  fi&va  Kwitov  Kiyerai,  r^ye  r^r  iwt^dyttof  «»^' 

rik  ttfyrifi4vcn  rii  Bi  iSAAa  vdma  Karii  ffvfi-  \^y  dycu'  Kod  ^  vpa^ts  fUUCfKL,  r^  ^^ 

fi€&nK6s'  tls  ravra  yhp  ifrofixhroyrts  Koi  xp^voy,  k,  t.  A..    Aristot.  Pzttid.  p.  32.  edit 

rh    AWa  iro<rA  \4yofi€V    otov  icoKh   rh  Sylb. 
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It  is,  indeed,  by  the  help  of  an  innate  power  of  distinction 
that  we  recognise  the  differences  of  things,  as  it  is  by  a  con- 
trary power  of  composition  that  we  recognise  their  identities.^ 
These  powers,  in  some  degree,  are  common  to  all  minds ;  and  as 
they  are  the  basis  of  our  whole  knowledge,  (which  is,  of  neces* 
fflty,  either  affirmative  or  negative,)  they  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute what  we  call  common  aense.^  On  the  contrary,  to  possess 
these  powers  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  so  as  to  be  able  to  per^ 
ceive  identity  in  things  widely  different,  and  diversity  in  things 
nearly  the  same ;  this  it  is  that  constitutes  what  we  call  genius, 
that  power  divine,  which  through  every  sort  of  discipline  renders 
the  difference  so  conspicuous  between  one  learner  and  another. 

It  was  from  speculations  of  this  kind,  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients were  induced  to  consider  quantity  in  a  far  higher  rank 
than  is  usual  in  common  speculations.  ^^  They  considered  both 
species  under  the  common  character  of  a  bound  or  measure^  and 
as  such  to  be  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  universe ; 
the  nature  of  the  continuous,  called  magnitude^  being  seen  in 
union  and  connection ;  that  of  the  discrete,  called  multitude^ 
in  accumulation  and  juxtaposition ;  that  by  virtue  of  magnitude, 
the  irorld  or  universe  was  one;  was  extended  and  connected 
everywhere,  through  its  most  distant  parts ;  that  by  virtue  of 
multitude  it  was  diversified  with  that  order  and  fair  arrange- 
ment, seen  in  the  amazing  variety  of  stars,  of  elements,  of  plants, 
of  animals ;  of  contrarieties  on  one  side,  and  of  similarities  on 
the  other ;  that  if  these  quantities  were  thus  distinguishable  in 
the  copy  or  image,  (for  such  was  this  world,  when  compared  to 
its  archetype,)  much  more  so  were  they  in  those  pure  and  im- 
material forms,  the  invariable  and  immediate  objects  of  the  Su- 
preme Intellect.  The  whole  production  of  quantity  (as  of  every 
thing  else)  they  referred  with  reason  to  this  primary  intelligent 
caude ;  whose  virtual  efficacy,  as  far  as  it  passes  through  all 
things  without  dividing  itself  or  stopping,  they  supposed  to 
generate  continuity  and  union ;  as  far  as  it  stops  in  its  progress 
at  every  particular,  and  communicates  to  each  a  peculiar  form 
of  its  own,  they  held  to  generate  distinction  and  multitude ;  and 
as  far  as  it  perpetually  exerts  at  once  these  two  distinct  and  op- 
posite energies,  they  considered  as  for  ever  rendering  the  uni- 
verse both  many  and  one ;  many,  through  its  order  and  fair 
variety;  one,  through  its  connection  and  general  sympathy.'' ' 

*  See  p.  221,  note  d,  rau  fiiy^Bos^  narit  ivwffiv  kcX  hXXn\ovxi<ur 
^  See  p.  46,  note  h,  tov  Zk  ZuepurfUvov^  fur  is  KdKurcu  irA^0os, 

*  The  anthora  from  whom  the  preceding  Kctrck  <n&pfiay  Koi  irapJiBetrtv  Koi  yhp  kut^l 
aentimentB  are  taken,  are  Plotinus  and  fi^y  r^v  rov  fiey^Oovs  oiwiap,  c7s  6  K6<rfxas 
lambEchns,  in  the  commentary  of  Sim-  iirrl  re  K<d  vourcu,  a-^xupiKhs  Kcd  avfi- 
plicins  npon  this  predicament  of  quantity,  irc^vircl^s  lairr^,  ZiarerofAeuos  t€  koI  d\Ai^r 

Eri  9h  6  nXctra^of — iZia  yhp  koX  <p6ins  Kovxo^iievos'  Karh  Zh  rh  irA^dos,  fjrc 
ittAtrrif^  &s  Kot  4v  t^  irarrl  Kdcrfu^  $€wp€7'  dmaJ^is  koL  ri  diaK6a'fi,7i<ri5^  ^  in  rocaySt 
Toi,  rov  fikv  fHfi'cxoDs  ^  ^^is,  ffris  koAcT-     ^fK  ciirciV  irroix^Uov^  koI  ^c^y  ^  tptrrav 
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And  so  much  for  the  third  uoiyersal  genus,  or  prediea- 
ment,  that  of  quantity ^  its  various  species,  and  its  peculiar 
properties.'' 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  and  the  preceding  predicament 
(I  mean  the  predicaments  of  quality  and  quantity)  without  ob- 
serving that,  as  they  are  diffused  in  a  conspicuons  manner 
throughout  the  universe,  so  Writers  both  sacred  and  profane, 
both  poetic  and  prosaic,  appear  to  have  expressed  their  force, 
and  that  often  at  the  same  time,  as  the  predicaments  themselves 
often  exist  so  in  nature. 

'^  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  wotks !  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all.^ ' 

Here  [manifold]  denotes  the  quantity  of  the  divine  works; 
[made  in  wisdom]  denotes  their  quality. 

Nam  et  qualis  in  cujusque  rei  natura,  et  quae  forma,  quseritar: 
an  immortalis  anima,  an  humana  specie  dens :  et  de  magnittidine 
et  numero :  quantus,  sol ;  an  unus,  mundus.™ 

Where  the  critic  not  only  delineates  the  two  great  predica- 
ments here  mentioned,  but  divides  also  quantity  into  its  two 
capital  species,  I  mean  magnitude  and  number. 

Cicero  goes  further  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  not  only  pro- 
ducing quality  and  quantity,  but  substance  also,  their  support ; 
which  he  places  first,  according  to  its  proper  order.  Si  quid  sit 
hoc,  non  vides ;  at  quale  sit,  vides :  si  ne  id  quidem ;  at  quanton] 
sit,  profecto  vides." 

Even  comic  writers  have  expressed  the  force  of  these  two 
predicaments. 

Quantam  et  quam  yeram  laudem  capiet  Parmeno  ?  Teretit.  Eun.  r.  4.  S, 

**  How  great,  and  how  true  praiae  will  Parmeno  acquire  ?** 

Grreat  indicates  quantity:  true  indicates  quality;  for  what 
quality  in  praise  is  more  valuable  than  truth! 

The  poets,  who  dealt  in  subjects  more  exalted  than  comed/i 
appear  many  of  them  to  have  employed  the  same  language. 

9M»pc?rou,  Kol  iifuirniur4frm¥  ^  SfAotorfrrmv  ty  woitt,  rtanf  rh  ^mpurfihtv  •mpdytL— 

r6fr»v  Kol  r6ffmr  tl  otv  hf  reus  ilK6<rw  hrtX  8i  t^M  itnL  ucyei  icol  rrp&uvi,  tA  '|^ 

o^m  ravra  K^x^purrat,  woXh  irpAr^pov  iv  hroy^wB,     ir^pi^xti  yitp  4i  rSo¥  mnp"^ 

rots  roovfi^yois  yivuri'  irol  irph  ro^»Vj  h  fitrpvp  o^pofus  t^  kft^drtpa  rk  jthwrn 

rois  KvJf  aink  i6?ipis  ^teri  St^imijrc,  iroi-  tni  wp&toyra  4w  M  r^  abr^.    SimpfiCi  in 

yhp  Mxoyroy  &s  iKpnTrai,  rh  fUrpov  iceU  rh  Pmd.  p.  34.  edit.  Baiil.  1551. 
ir4pas,    Simplic.  in  Pr»d.  p.  32.  B.  edit.        Ab  tbe  abore  sentiments  are  expreM^i 

Basil  1551.  in  the  text,  a  verbal  tninslation  of  them  is 

'O  8^  Buos  ^ififiXiYox — httMi  yitp  4i  omitted.     It  may,  however,  be  fice^Jtable 

rod  iphs  S^mifus  i^*  ot  top  rh  itoffhp  diro-  to  the  corioas  to  see  them  in  their  originalSf 

ywpareu^  Biorttytrat  9i*  tXuw  f  aWiit  iro)  and  for  that  reason  they  have  been  snb- 

6p({ti  tKturrov  irpoTotkra  iuft*  iovrifs^  f  fJthf  joined. 
^  9Kmp  HefiKu  lecandrrcurty  iBtmp4rws,  rh        ^  See  before,  note  «,  pu  305. 
(Twcx^s    ^iffrnat^  irol  f  rV  *p^o9oy        '  PiHilm  civ.  24. 
voittrat  jdaof,  icol  iliialptrov  Koi  Aptv  8m»-         ^  Qnintil.  Instit  Ont  1.  vii.  e.  4. 
ptff-fAov' f  KoiTplowrattrrarat  icmBt  tmnrrow        "  Tasc  Disp.  L  L  95. 
rS»¥  cl8£y,  irol  p  ^(^ei  tKcurrop,  ttai  titeurrov 
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Thus  Tibnllus^  speaking  of  Bacchus : 

Qoalis  qaantoftqae  minetitf.  TilraL  L  iii.  el«g.  vi  23. 

Ovid,  of  Jupiter: 

Qnantiuqae  et  qnaHi  ab  alia 
Jimone  exdpitnr.  Metenu  iiL  204. 

Virgil,  of  Venus : 

QnaHiqiie  videri 
GiBliMlia,  et  quanta  Bolet.  JEjl,  iL  589. 

The  Same,  of  Pol^heme : 

Qnalifl,  quantosqiie  cavo  Polyptietniu  in  aatro.  JBn.  r.  641. 

Homer,  (whom  it  is  probable  the  rest  all  copied,)  speaking  of 
Achilles : 

"Hrot  AttpBtiMtis  Tiftittfws  (hifutC  *AxiAi|a, 

*Oo'(ro9  hiy,  ohs  re*  B^tiuri  yitp  &rra  ^^icci.  Iliad.  A.  629. 

**  Nor  len  tli6  rtfyal  gueftt  the  b«ro  eyes, 
Hia  godlike  aapect,  and  majeatic  dse.*^  ® 

These  attributes,  given  by  poets  to  gods  and  heroes,  have  been 
f^und  by  Euclid  in  figures  geometrical.  He  has  a  problem  to 
teach  UB  how  to  describe  a  rectilineal  figure,  which  to  one  given 
rectilineal  figure  shall  be  similar,  to  another  shall  be  equal.** 
SimUar  is  a  property  of  quaUty ;  equate  oi  quantity J^ 
But  it  is  time  to  finish,  and  proceed  to  the  arrangement  next 
in  ord^r. 


CHAPTER  X. 

COHCEBNINQ  RBLATHTES' — THBIR  HOVRCE — RELATIVES  APl>ARENt — REAL 

THEIR  PROPERTIES,  RECIPROCAL' — INFERENCE,  AND  CO-EXISTENCE 

FORCE  OF  RELATION    IN   ETHICS — IN  MATTliRd  DRAMATIC — IN   NA- 

TtTRB,     AND    THE    ORDER     OF     EfelNGf — RELATIONS,    AMICABLE    AND 

HoenriLE — evil — want — friendship — strife — relation  of  all 

TO   THE   SUPREME  CAUSE — EXTENT   AND  USE   OF  THIS   PREDICAMENT, 
OR  ASBANOBMENt. 

Through  the  three  universal  genera,  predicaments,  or  arrange- 
Hients,  already  described,  subordinate  beings  may  be  said  to 

*  Pope^a  HODier,  book  cdv.  ver.  798.  ^  See  before,  pages  300,  and  305. 

The  tnafllation,  we  see,  renders  the  words  *  The  title  of  this  arrangement  is  ez- 

tatros  and  otos  by  a  peripbiaais,  and  it  pressed  by  a  plural,  and  not  a  singular,  (like 

afaoold  seem  with  some  propriety,  as  **  the  quality  and  quantity,)  because  all  relation 

ffodrlike  aspect*' of  Achilles  is  dearly  among  is  necessarily  between  two:  4  ^  cx^is 

Kia  qnalitiea,  and  his  "majestic  siae**  eyi-  rolKdxiffrov  ir  9tNr2  rpdy/Aoai  O^wBwni. 

dently  respects  his  magnitude,  that  is  to  Ammon.  in  Cat  p.  94.  B. — Xiioy  yap  riis 

say.  Ilia  quantity.    It  must  be  confessed,  <rx^^^'  h^yiltt  t^  hf  rroXXois  d^ffrdtftu 

however,  that  much  of  the  force  of  the  fUvrnt.  tw^p  oid^fuf  irp6<rfori  rw  jUAmf 

original  will  necessarily  be  lost  in   the  KwnrfopiSv:  ''it  is  a  peculiarity  of  rela- 

translatioB,  Where   single  words   in  one  tion  only,  to  haye  its  existence  in  many, 

Lugaage  camiot  be  found  oorre^nding  to  which  is  the  case  with  no  one  else  of  the 

.single  words  in  the  other.  predicaments.**    SimpL  in  Praad.  p.  41.  B. 

P  Ettdid,  yi.  25.  edit  BasiL  1551. 


^ 
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attain  their  completion ;  through  substance  they  exist ;  through 
quality  they  are  distinguished;  and  through  quantity  they 
acquire  a  magnitude^  and  become  a  certain  mtdtiiude. 

Yet  when  beings  are  thus  produced,  we  must  not  imagine 
them  to  exist,  like  pebbles  upon  the  shore,  dispersed  and 
scattered,  without  dependence  or  mutual  sympathy.  It  would 
be  difficult  out  of  such  to  compose  a  universe  or  perfect  whole, 
because  every  perfect  whole  has  a  respect  to  its  parts,  as  well  as 
the  parts  a  respect  both  to  such  whole,  and  to  each  other. 
Hence  then  the  rise  of  that  genus  called  relaiion^  a  genus  which 
runs  through  all  things,  holding  ail  of  them  together,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  member  of  the  universe  either  so  great  or  so 
minute,  that  it  can  be  called  independent,  and  detached  from 
the  rest. 

Now  in  all  relation  there  must  be  a  subject  whence  it  com- 
mences ;  for  example,  snow :  another,  where  it  terminates ;  for 
example,  a  swan:  the  relation  itself;  for  example,  similitude: 
and  lastly,  the  source  of  that  relation ;  for  exam^ple,  toMteness:* 
the  swan  is  related  to  snow,  by  being  both  of  them  white. 

The  requisites  to  relation  being  in  this  manner  explained,  it 
will  appear  that  those  only  are  the  true  relatives,  which  express 
in  their  very  structure  the  relative  source,  and  whose  very 
essence  may  be  found  in  this  their  reciprocal  habitude.*  Bat 
this  perhaps  will  be  better  understood  by  a  few  examples. 

The  swan  (it  was  said  before)  was  in  whiteness  like  snow. 
Here  the  swan  and  the  snow  were  produced  as  relatives.  Wd 
produce  others  of  like  kind,  when  we  assert  that  London  is 
larger  than  York,  a  lemon  equal  to  an  orange,  &c. 

But  the  truth  is,  these  subjects  are  none  of  them  properly 
relatives  of  themselves,  but  then  only  become  such  (as  indeed 
may  every  thing  else)  when  a  relation  is  raised  between  them 
through  the  medium  of  a  relative  attribute.     London,  we  say, 

"  This  source  maj  be  sought  for  among  cede  this  of  rdatiTes,  I  mean  qot^tj  and 

the  di£ferential  characters  of  being,  in  what-  quantity,  though  they  have  an  existenoo 

ever   predicament    or    arrangement   they  void  of  reUtion,  we  cannot  say  so  of  ^f^ 

happen  to  exist,  be  it  in  qiudity,  as  the  characteristic  pecaHarities ;    for  Uke  is  a 

character  of  whiter ;  in  quantity,  as  that  of  rehitive  term,  and  so    is   09110^    Hflooe 

greater,  that  of  more  numerous;  in  time,  SimplieiuSy&AAoTJkpr^fo-orTiy&T^mK^j 

as  that  of  older ;  in  place,  as  that  of  upper,  «cal  iXXo  rh  tfunov  mpit  rh  votdp :  ^  ^Vf^ 

&c.  is    something  else  beside  qyoMliiif;   f^ 

This  is  what  Simplicius  meaqs  when  he  something  else  beside  guaUtyJ^    Simpl'  id 

says,  i^ydyicii  aMir  (scil.  r^v  ax4inv)  4y  Pr»d.     By  something  else,  he  means  they 

T^  Karit  Zitul>opiLy  x^V^'^'^P^  ivvwdpx^i^'  are  relatives. 
Simpl.  in  Cat  *  llp6s  r*  ri  roiavra  X^ytnu,  ttra,  a»f» 

Hence,  too,  we  may  see  why  relation  Kir€p4aT\v^Mpw^X¥iu\4ymu''tiii*^^^ 
stands  next  to  quantity  ;  for,  in  strictness,  JiXX«s  vp6f  trtpov :  ^  Su<^  things  as  these 
the  predicaments  whidi  follow  are  but  dif-  are  said  to  be  relatives ;  namdy,  as  many  as 
ferent  modes  of  relation,  marked  by  some  are  said  to  be  what  they  aie,  by  h^^ 
peculiar  character  of  their  own,  over  and  things  belonging  to  other  things,  or  whicb 
above  the  relative  character,  which  is  com-  in  any  other  sense  have  reference  to  some- 
man  to  them  alL  thing  else.*"  Arist  Prod.  p.  34.  edit  Sylk 

Even  in  the  two  predicaments  that  pr^- 
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is  larger  than  York.  The  relation  subsists  in  larger^  which 
being  attributed  to  London,  makes  it  a  relative  to  York,  which 
is  in  fact  something  less.  The  same  holds  in  the  lemon  and 
orange,  and  in  all  possible  instances.  To  whateyer  subject  we 
associate  any  of  the  relative  attributes,  we  immediately  render 
the  subject  by  such  association  a  relative.  Such  a  subject  there- 
fore is  only  a  relative  incidentally. 

Bat  the  true  and  real  relatives  are  those  attributes  themselves, 
the  terms  larger^  equals  Uke^  &c. ;  for  these  in  their  very  structure 
express  the  relative  source,  and  only  exist  in  a  joint  and  reci- 
pr(x»l  habitude  one  to  another. 

There  are  also  relative  substances,  as  wdl  as  relative  attri- 
butes ;  that  is  to  say,  terms  which  indicate  at  once  both  a  sub- 
stance and  a  relative.  Such  are  master  and  servant,  preceptor 
and  disciple :  master  implies  a  man ;  and  not  only  that,  but  a 
man  having  dominion :  servant  implies  a  man,  and  not  only  that, 
but  a  man  rendering  service;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  example  alleged. 

Now  a  distinguishing  property  of  these  real  relatives  is,  that 
they  reciprocate  in  their  predication.  **  Every  master  is  the 
master  of  a  servant,  and  every  servant  the  servant  of  a  master ; 
every  preceptor  the  preceptor  of  a  disciple ;  and  every  disciple 
the  disciple  of  a  preceptor.  The  same  holds  in  the  relative 
attributes  as  well  as  in  the  substances,  greater  being  always 
greater  than  less,  and  lel»  being  always  less  than  greater.  That 
this  is  a  property  which  never  faild,  will  better  appear,  if  from 
any  relative  substance  we  subtract  the  relative  attribute,  and 
substitute  in  its  room  the  substance  alone.  For  example,  from 
the  relative  substance,  master,  let  us  subtract  the  relative  attri- 
bute, dominion,  so  that  man  only  shall  remain,  divested  of  that 
attribute.  We  cannot  affirm  of  every  man,  as  we  can  of  every 
master,  that  merely  as  a  man,  he  ip  the  master  of  a  servant.' 

From  this  necessity  of  reciprocal  predication,  another  property 
of  relation  follows,  that  we  cannot  understand  one  relative, 
without  understanding  its  companion ;  and  that  in  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  of  one  relative  is  more  precise,  so  is  that  likewise 
of  the  other.  ^     I  cannot  know,  for  example,  that  A  is  greater 

■  ndirra  ^  rit  vp6s  rt  irpihs  ianun^  Bemmty  as  we  aav,  the  master  of  a  teirant.** 

^mrra  K^yertu,    Aiut  Pned.  p.  35.  Aiist.  Pned.  p.  37,  where  much  more  is  mib- 

*  Aristotle  finds  an  instance  in  the  same  joined,  worth  reading, 

term,   servant :   OTov    t  lovXos^   ihu  fi^  '  Relata  snnt  simnl  cognitione.    Cognito 

^effvSrov  ioFoHoOp  ZovXoSj  iJjJt.  ittf$pAroUf  proinde  alterutro,  oognoadtor  alteram ;  (idr 

^  ZhroSos^  ^  irovow  r&y  roio6rwyt  oVk  que  eodem  plane  modo,  et  mensma  oognir 

hnurrp4^i.'  oh  yiip    oUc^la   ^    dar6io<ris  tionis)  et  ignoiato  ignoiatnr.    Logic.  Com* 

hrraf:  **  For  example,  the  term  tervant,  if  pend.  Saundeison,  p.  41.  edit  Ozon.  1672. 

he  be  not  described  as  the  senrant  of  a  I  hxwe  quoted  Sannderson,  as  he  was  an 

master,  bat  of  a  man,  or  of  a  biped,  or  of  accorate  logician,  but  Aristotle*s  own  words 

any  other  such  thing,  does  not  reciprocate,  are  as  follows :  'Edr  ris  ciSn  r«  ttpurfi4y»s 

becaose  the  description  returned  is  not  ne-  rw  vp6s  rt^  k^kwo^  irp6s  6  X^crcu, 

cessaiy  and  essential ;  that  is,  we  cannot  J^p^f/Urcn  dtrvrtu :  **  If  any  one  know 

say,  the  man  of  a  servant,  or  the  biped  of  a  wiUi  precision  any  one  of  two  lehrtiTes,  he 
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than  B,  without  knowing  thtit  B  is  less  than  A ;  and  if  with 
more  precision  I  know  that  A  is  donble,  I  neoessarilj  know 
withal  that  B  is  half:  atid  if  with  still  forthet  precision  I  know 
the  ttieasure  of  A  to  be  eight,  I  know  with  equal  precision  the 
measure  of  B  to  be  fout.' 

And  this  naturally  leads  to  that  fhndamental  property  of 
relation,  on  which  the  rest  all  depend,  namely,  the  necessary 
and  unirersal  co-existenoe  of  relatives,*  which  always  commence 
together,  subsist  together,  tind  dease  together.  Ulysses^  in  his 
8f)eech  to  Thersites,  says  in  anger,  May  I  lose  my  son  Tele- 
machus,  if  I  do  not  seize,  &c.  And  how  does  he  expreas  this 
sentitnent ! 

iiriHiri  TiiXtfidxoto  rctriip  KticKrifievos  cfify.  Iliad.  B.  260. 

^  May  I  no  longer  be  called  the  fiither  of  Telemachas.^ 

H^  well  knew  hd  could  only  lode  that  relative  denomination,  by 
loring  his  son.  With  whose  birth  atid  duration  it  was  indissolubly 
connected.  It  was  not  that  Ulvsses  might  not  have  survived 
Telemachus,  or  Telediachus,  Ulysses;  the  co-existence  being 
bnly  attached  to  the  relative  characters,  those  of  father  and  sMi. 

And  hence  we  may  cfoll^ct,  that  the  oo-eldstenoe  here  men* 
tinned  is  not  like  that  of  subst&nce,  and  its  essential  properties^ 
(aft  i^tionality^  for  example,  co-existd  with  man,  or  densation 
with  animal ;)  but  a  coexistence  less  intimate  by  flir  than  that 
is,  because  it  subsists  between  beings  actually  distinct  one  from 
Itnother. 

And  heiiee  it  has  ibllow^d,  that  some  logicians  have  treatefd  it 
M  posseting  less  of  the  real,  than  any  one  of  the  othef*  genera. 
They  tell  us,  Eelatio  Mt  ens  tninimw  entii<Mti6^ 

Yet  we  must  be  Cai^efiil  how  we  undervalue  it,""  in  consequence 

will  know  alao  the  other  relatiye  which  it  tiona,  without  chango  or  loss  within  itael£ 

referB  to,  with   equal   precision***     Arist  Let  the  oorretponding  relatiye  bat  vaiy,  or 

Pnedic  p.  39.  edit  Sylb.  cease  to  exist ;  let  the  master  lose  his  aer- 

"  And  here^  hf  the  way,  it  is  Worth  ob-  vant,  or  the  pieeeptor  his  disdi^e ;  let 

fenring,  that  as  all  relatives  are  recognised  thoee  who  stood  on  my  right  remove  Uiem- 

in  combiimtion,  while  every  object  of  sense  selves  to  my  left  ;  or  those  who  stood  above 

is  perceived  distinct  and  independent ;  it  me,  place  themselves  below ;  and  it  is  easy 

^follows,  that  all  relatives  are  properly  objects  to  conceive  a  tnbject,  alter  having  lost  or 

of  the  intellect,  and  that,  if  i^  were  not  for  varied  every  one  of  these  relationa,  still  to 

this  fiwnlty,  ^t  should  know.Aothing  con-  'remain  itself  invariably  the  same, 
wming  them.    Let  A,  for  example,  be  sup-        *  Aeicc?  Sk  rk  «pXf  ri  ifm  rf  ^itrft 

posed  the  master  of  B,  and  let  A  be  tall,  iHtm.    Arist  Prfled.  p.  37. 
well-propertioned,  ruddy,  &d    These  last        ^  l^ell^s  Logic,  p.  92. 
eharMters  only  are  visible  to  the  eye,  nor        ^  ThusSimplidnAy  in  his  ooonment  on  this 

does  the  eye  see  more,  while  the  relation  categoric :  An  nrfrra  9^^  ^  wapm^f^niiJ^^ 

aubsiste,  or  less,  when  tiie  servant  dies,  and  rtSs  $!KKais  KtrnfyopttuSf  riip  rev  i^s  rt 

the  relation  is  at  an  end.    Were  there  a  iirucr^Mii  POfdf&vo'i'  Mil  rot  irpoiryov/U- 

change  in  the  master^k  person,  were  he  to  wnv   nib^aw^  K«U    Kwrk    9impopi»   mkcjv 

become  deformed  ^m  being  wsll-shaped,  or  9ci«pev/H^i'<    Afni  yk^  itouf^s  irri  9ik 

pale  fMD.  being  ruddy,  then  would  the  eye  irim^y  di^jcoiNra,  Tfiyr«  hfm^rkiwf  ital  rSt^ 

be  able  to  recognise  what  had  happened.  ^oo^sCr  9iaf  t^rr«y,  ktA  r6¥  IXmt  ymi0^ 

But  it  IS  a  singiUar  property  of  this  genus,  ital  twp  W  aMk  rerttffi^mif'  ^ra  d  /th 

that  a  relative  may  change)  or  lose  its  rela-  nplry,  Biftntdtrep  Ikr  ffrtvtir  (L  viCrra)  ^ 
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of  such  a  notion ;  since  with  tbose  who  well  attend  to  it9 
amazing  efficacy,  it  is  more  likely  to  acquire  a  rank  perhaps 
above  its  real  merit. 

What  ought  Ire  to  think,  should  it  appeal  the  basis  of 
morality !  ^^  Moral  duties  (says  Epictetus)  Hre  in  general  mea- 
snred  by  relations.  Is  he  a  father !  The  relation  ordains,  that 
he  must  be  taken  cftre  of:  that  thou  yield  to  him  in  all  thiligs; 
bear  with  him,  when  he  reproaches,  when  he  strikes,  &c.  But 
he  is  a  bad  father.  And  wert  thou  then  by  nature  connected 
with  a  good  father  I  No ;  but  with  a  father.  Thus,  therefore, 
out  of  neighbour,  out  of  citisen,  out  of  magistrate,  wilt  thou 
trace  the  moral  duty,  if  thoti  make  it  a  Custom  to  contemplate 
the  relations."*'  ** 

The  Stoic  emperor  Antoninus  inculcates  the  same  doctripe : 
"  There  are  (says  he)  three  relations ;  one  to  the  proximate  cause, 
which  immediately  surrounds  ns ;  one  to  the  divine  cause,  fi'om 
which  all  things  happen  to  all ;  and  one  to  those,  along  with 
whom  we  live.""'  So  important  is  the  knowledge  of  relations 
(according  to  these  philosophers)  iti  a  subject  which  so  much 
concerns  us,  I  mean  an  upright  and  a  trirtuous  conduct. 

It  is  to  a  subordinate  end,  that  Horace  applies  this  knowledge, 
when  he  makes  it  an  essential  to  dramatic  poets,  atid  as  a  philo- 
sophical critic  teaches  them,  that  it  is  through  this  knowledge 

iriwrm^ :  **  And  hence  some  ooneeire  the  ttw  imafdi  vtpi  rh  &nnr^<rreira  Kwrofrptfi^ 

predkament  of  relation,  by  its  growing  on,  luvau    U&s  m  leai,  iprrhnf  vww  6  0§b$ 

as  it  were,  to  the  rest,  to  be  something  X^rrai,  cl  itufi^fda  ex^u  i<rr\  irp^s  rh 

ejnsodic  and  adventitious,  although  it  be  in  iip^rhy  rf  l<l>ufAh^ :  **  For  neither  the 

net  tmlj  principal,  and  an  object  of  con-  nniversal  genera,  nor  the  things  included 

templation  from  its  own  distinetim  ehft-  under  them,e8n  have  any  coaneetion  one 

lacter.     It  is  this,  indeed,  is  that  band  of  with  another,  if  there  exist  not  in  things 

community  which  passes  through  all  things;  the  ratio  of  habitude  or  relation.     But  it  is 

fhroogh  contraries,  through  things  in  any  absurd  to  take  away  the  connection  of 

way  different,  throogfa  whole  genera,  and  things  that  differ  one  from  another*,  absud 

through  the  several  beings,  arranged  be-  also  to  take  away  harmony,  not  that  only 

neath  them ;  that  principle,  which,  were  we  which  exists  in  sounds,  nor  that  which  ex- 

to  suppose  away,  all  things  in  Aat  instant  ists  in  numbers,  but  that  also  which  exists 

would  be  dissipated   and    torn  from  all  in  substances,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  ca- 

thiiu|B.**    Simplic.  in  Prsedic.  p.  44.  B.  edit,  pecities  and  energies  ;  that,  which  having 

BacS.  1551.  been  implanted  in  beinp,  has  brought  them 

See  also  the  same  author  in  the  same  together,  and  effected,  that  they  should  have 

eomment:  Of^c  7^^  rk  7^,  oih-t  tit  im^  the  relation  here  spoken  of  to  each  other. 

nbr&if  6ma,  KoufWflsty  c|ci  ru^  ffibs  ix-  [Further  than  this,  by  taking  away  rela- 

Xi)\a,  cl  (jL-ti  ns  crx^er€»s  f  xAyos  iv  rots  tion]  there  will  be  taken  away  the  propor- 

oifftP.    "Krtnrw  M  t^p  wowtMw  ianufnaf  tibnate,  the  equal,  the  knowable,  and  know- 

rmp  Zmp9pArTWf  lefhs  fiXXifjkat*  irrowow  Hk  ledge.     If  geometry  and  musie  are  em^ 

itai  T^v  apfuttfim  h^aip^tv^  oh  t^v  iy  re7r  ployed  about  relations,  and  these  last  have 

fMyyois  fi^nfi',  Mh  r^v  iv  rois  ipiBfiois,  no  existence ;  then  will  those  sciences  be 

itxxk  Kol  r^  h  reus  obtrlms  koX  Swdfittri  ridienloos,  in  being  employed  about  non- 

wdtreuf  irot  iv^pytUus^  ^is  iyyafofji4yi^  rots  entities.     How  also  can  God  himself  be 

o^o-h  irvpiiyuytp  tls  rmnhv^  ttoi  irx^iraf  caBed  *an  object  of  desire  to  all  beings,^  if 

Ixeir  wp^f  tfAA^Xa  kirtipy4jT9rro'  iafcup(s9^  there  be  no  relation  between  the  thing  de- 

mnu  ih  Ktu  rb  o^/ifiwrffop  ico)  Itroy^  koI  sired,  and  that  which  desires?**    Simplic. 

hturT7ir}nff  icat  ifurrfffxtt.     E/  8i  icol  y9»-  in  Prsed.  p.  48.  B. 

fierpia  koI  fumvui^  wept  trxkrtts  ^xooffiv^  '  Epict.  Ench.  c.  SO. 

Wv^trroroft  Si  o^ol*   ittertKyiKtumoi  tof  ^  M.  Ant  vm.  27. 
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onl  J  they  can  traly  delineate  characters.    The  verses  are  wdl 
known: 

Qni  didicit,  patziae  quid  debeat,  &c. 

It  is  thuSf  too,  that  Shakspeare,  either  by  knowledge  ac- 
quired, or  (what  is  more  probable)  by  the  dictates  of  an  innate 
superior  genius,'  makes  Macbeth  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of 
murdering  Duncan,  when  he  reflects  on  the  many  duties  he 
owed  him,  arising  from  the  many  relations  he  stood  in,  all  of 
which  duties  he  was  then  basely  going  to  violate : 

He*8  here  in  double  trust  ^ 
Pint,  as  I  am  hit  kinsman,  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  upon  this  excellent  tragedy, 
that  it  is  not  only  admirable  as  a  poem,  but  is  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  moral  pieces  existing.  It  teaches 
us  the  danger  of  yenturing,  though  but  for  once,  upon  a  capital 
offence,  by  shewing  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  wicked  by 
halyes ;  that  we  cannot  stop ;  that  we  are  in  a  manner  compelled 
to  proceed ;  and  yet  that,  be  the  success  as  it  may,  we  are  sure 
in  the  eyent  to  become  wretched  and  unhappy.^ 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  I  mean  that  of  relation. 

If  we  quit  mankind,  and  yiew  its  more  general  extent,  we 
shall  find,  that,  where  continuity  fails,  there  relation  supplies  its 
office,  connecting  as  it  were  all  things  the  most  remote  and  hete- 
rogeneous.    Were  they  indeed  combined  under  an  union  more 
intimate,  were  it  the  same  with  that  continuity,  seen  in  a  Hying 
body  and  its  limbs,  the  whole  uniyerse  would  be  no  more  than 
one  immense  animal.     But  it  is  not  so:  and  those  who  haye 
explained  its  nature  have  rather  called  it  one  city,  or  one  com- 
monwealth ;**  a  yery  different  ^ecies  of  monad  from  one  animal, 
or  liying  being.    It  is  here,  then,  (as  we  haye  said,)  relation  intei^ 
yenes,  and  under  a  thousand  different  ties  connects  all  things 
together. 

The  ties  indeed  are  many,  though  the  sources  are  few.  Eyery 
subordinate  being,  as  it  is  by  nature  subject  to  wants,  (indigence 
and  imperfection  being  essential  to  its  constitution,)  has  a  con- 
nection with  those  beings  through  whom  such  wants  may  be 
supplied.  Hence,  then,  one  source  of  relation.  Again :  eyery 
being  whateyer,  that  has  power  to  supply  such  wants,  has  a 
connection  with  those  beings  to  whom  it  can  thus  become  sub- 
seryient.     Hence,  then,  another  source  of  relation.     Now  in  the 

'  The  author  has  in  this  place  considered  ^  8(^  ^^ly,  "  either  through  art,  or  through 

Shakspeare  as  Aristotle  did  Homer,  and  nature.**    Vid.  Arist.  Poet  c  8. 
has  left  it  uncertain,  to  what  cause  his        '  See  the  lemaiks  on  this  tragedy  in  that 

transcendent  merit  should  be  ascribed.  Ari-  elegant  book,  the  E8$a^  <m  tk$  WrUmfft  a»d 

stotle,  speaking  of  Homer*s  superiority,  says,  Gtmu$  of  Shakspeare. 
in  like  manner,  that  it  was  ffrot  itii  Wx'^*'*        ^  See  p.  96,  and  note  m. 
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divine  economy  of  the  whole  it  is  bo  admirably  contrived,  that 
every  being  in  different  degrees  possesses  this  donble  character, 
and  not  only  needs  assistance,  but  is  able  in  its  turn  to  afford  it. 
Nothing  is  so  mighty,  as  to  subsist  vrithout  help;  nothing  so 
minute,  as  not  at  times  to  have  its  use.  Thus  as  connections 
reciprocate,  and  are  everywhere  blended,  the  coqcatenation  of 
relations  grows  in  fact  universal,  and  the  world  becomes  (as 
above  described)  one  city  or  commonwealth. 

Instances  of  this  double  relation  occur  (as  we  have  said)  in 
every  particular  being.  The  ewe  is  related  to  the  grass,  as  to 
the  bemg  which  supplies  her  wants;  to  her  lamb,  as  to  the  being 
whose  wants  she  herself  supplies.  The  grass  again  is  related  to 
the  earth,  as  to  the  being  which  affords  it  aliment ;  while  it  is 
related  to  the  ewe,  by  becoming  itself  aliment  to  her.  The 
earth  is  related  to  vegetables,  as  she  is  both  their  parent  and 
their  nurse ;  while  she  is  related  to  the  sun,  as  to  the  fountain  of 
her  genial  warmth.  The  relations  of  the  sun  are  finely  repre- 
sented by  Epictetus,  who  makes  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe 
thus  address  that  noble  luminary :  '^  Thou  ^ith  he)  art  sun : 
thou  art  able,  by  going  round,  to  form  the  year  and  the  seasons ; 
to  enlarge  and  nourish  the  fruits ;  to  raise  and  still  the  winds ; 
to  warm  in  due  degree  the  bodies  of  men :  arise,  go  round,  and 
be^nning  from  the  greatest,  extend  after  this  manner  thy  influ- 
ence to  the  most  minute.^''* 

Nor,  when  we  mention  the  earth,  ought  we  to  forget  that 
equitable  discharge  of  her  relations,  for  which  Virgil  well  distin- 
guishes her  by  the  character  o{  most  just: 

Fundit  hnmo  fiualem  Tictum  jnatiaaima  tellns.  Gecng.  iL  4d0» 

The  Attic  historian  and  philosopher  will  be  found  the  best 
commentator  on  this  elegant  passage  of  the  Roman  poet :  *^  The 
earth,  too,  (says  Xenophon,)  being  a  divinity,  teacheth  those 
that  can  learn  it  of  her,  justice :  for  such  as  cultivate  her  best, 
she  requiteth  with  most  goods.^^ 

When  we  view  the  relation  of  the  male  to  the  female,  and  pf 
the  female  to  the  male,  and  add  to  this  the  common  relation 
extending  from  both  to  their  offspring,  we  view  the  rise  of 
families  through  the  whole  animal  race.  Among  the  more 
social,  such  as  sheep  and  cattle,  these  families  by  fresh  relations 
are  combined  into  larger  multitudes,  under  the  name  of  flocks 
and  herds.  Among  those  of  higher  order  still,  (such  as  the 
bee,^  the  ant,  the  beaver,  and,  above  all,  the  social  and  rational 

'  Anian.   Epct.  1.  iiL  c.   24.   p.  444.  '  Virgil  speaks  of  the  bee,  as  he  would  of 

ediL^ptoiL   'ih  IfAios  c7'  S^ouroi,  ic. r.  A.  man: 

^  "En  Sh  71  yriy  Ms  oZca,  robs  ZwaiJk4-  Mores  et  ttudia  etpopulot  etpneUa  dieanu 

wovs  Kort^iayOdittiv,  Koi  1iuetuo<HhnfiP  9didtr-  ^    ^          Geoi*g.  iv. 

jvfi'  robs  yiip  Apurra  O^pait^^vras  aMiVy  Aristotle,  distinguishing  these  animals 

vKturra  iyaJdii  iunrnroiti.    Xenoph.  CEco-  from  those  which  do  no  more  than  barelj 

Bpm.  p.  35.  edit.  Oxon.  herd  together,  elegantly  calls  them  fia  wo* 
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being,  ipan,)  these  her^s  and  floeks  by  relations  more  excelleiii 
are  improved  into  civil  polities,  where  there  is  a  general  interest 
or  common  good,  a  good  to  which  either  willingly  or  unwillingly 
every  individual  cooperi),tes.™ 

If  we  descend  below  animals  down  to  vegetables,  we  shall 
discover  in  the  yine,  the  ivy,  the  woodbine,  and  all  the  plants  of 
slender  stalk,  a  manifest  relation  to  those  of  a  trunk  more  solid, 
such  as  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  seyeral  trees  of  the  forest.  It 
is  with  a  power  which  appei^rs  almost  a  eonscious  one,  that  the 
ibrmer  of  these  tribes,  recognising  their  relation,  apply  to  the 
latter  for  a  support,  and  spontaneously  twine  their  bodies,  or  at 
least  their  tendrils,  around  them.*^ 

Airur^  ^  political  o^  civil  animalB  \"  ani-  by  twining  round  the  branch  of  anoth^ 

pials  formed  for  a  life  of  civil  association,  vegetable,  to  bind  the  vine  to  that  v^e- 

where  the  business  is  one,  and  that  common  table;  which  vine,  among   the  vegetabls 

to  the  whole  tribe ;  &¥  w  ri,  «.  r.  A,  tribe,  possesses  this  natural  chaiacter,  that 

Histor.  Anim.  p.  5.  edit  Sylb.  it  should  vest  upon  another  for  its  sapport* 

■I ^y^hfiil  $4\M,  Now  that  the  tendril,  by  twining  round  the 

Kflucbf  ywdfAtyos,  oidiv  ^rroy  l^/xcu.     branch  of  another  v^tabLe,  should  bind 
Epict  Enchirid.  c  5t^        the  vine  on,  neither  belongs  to  the  vine, 

See  page  102,  and  note  6.  when  it  first  begins  to  grow,  nor  yet  to  its 

"  Th,  t1\7i,  i^*  ^  r&v  <f>6<rfi  yiyyofi4w¥  tendril ;  but  is  something  which  aocnies 

$Kwrra  ttrcu,  ou  «ca2  r^y  VxV  ^bs  ^v-  subsequently :  and  yet,  nevertheless,  the 

ofUyoisirdp9ffTivtUtro^,itX\*6<rrara9ffiir9v  binding  of  it  to  another  vegetable  is  the 

xaoaylyy€T^.     2K0ir&fi€y  V  aurh  l^*  ivhs  final  cause  why  the  tendril  should  grow  at 

rou5f  *  rf  kftxikov  %Kuci  r4\os  iarl,  rh  all,  and  belong  to  the  vine.     But  it  is  im- 

Mpov  iftvTov  wTopO^  irtpitXixBtiffewt  ixtly^  possible  that  what  as  yet  is  not,  and  has  na 

r^y  ifivtXoy  AyaS^crtu  r^  ^vr£»  roArtir  arrangement  in  the  order  of  things,  (I  mean 

iy  rots  ^vTois  r^f  ^^o^  ciXi^xv'oi',  ira\-  the  binding,)  should  be  the  cause  of  some- 

XSkouXov  vfyoL     ObKOvy  rh  Mpov  ipvrov  thing  which  now  is,  (I  mean  the  tendril  of 

m-opB^  r^y  tKuca  xtpitXix^uffoy  kyaJ^vat  the  vine,  when  it  first  appears.)    The  caoae 

r^v  (tfiircXov,  otfrc   r^  iLftiw^X^  tf>vofi4yn,  of  any  thing  produced  must  have  an  actual 

o^€  rp  iKuci  tiiBls  wdptimy^  &AX*  darariy  existence,  and  not  be  a  nonentity.    This 

7e  vapceylyyertu'  oi^y  fiiyroi  ^rroy  rod  binding  Uierefore  of  the  vine  to  some  other 

^6tir$<u  9K<t»s  l\Mca  rg   ^WXy    dfriov  vegetable  must  have  been  preeonceived  in 

TtK^Khy  4i  4<p*  kripip  ^vr^  iydStirif  ain^s  some  mind  or  intellect,  who  presiding  over 

iarty,    'AMij^ifvoy  9k  rh  iitfihr^  by,  firiV  it  (as  any  man,  being  an  artist,  presides 

^1^  roTs  oi<ri  rerayfUvoy,  ovros  rov  f[8i7  over  his  works)  makes  the  tendril  grow  to 

tilhioy  ylyytcriai'  ttyiu  ybp  9fi  rh  oXrioy  it  for  the  sake   of  such  binding :   which 

rov  ytyyofi4yov,  obx^  M^  ttyau    IIpociX^^  tendril  also  wonderAilly,  if  there  be  nothing 

Bat  8tpa  9u  ty  rwi  y^  r^y  iLfiiriKov  iip*  adjoining  of  a  nature  for  it  to  twine  ronnd, 

Mptp  <pvr^  iLyddfffiy,  ts  abrp  4iri<rrar&y,  appears  in  some  sort  to  shoot  upwards ;  but 

4(owep  Ihifiiovpyhs  iat^p  trKtvcurroTs,  «ral  if  any  branch  be  near,  instantly  deviates 

r^y  IXfiea  abrf  r^r  rpta^ms  $y€Ka  iya-  and  twines  round  it     It  is  therefore  inft- 

9t<rewf  ^^€1'  fi  iral  Buufuurivs^  iay  fjk^y  tional  to  suppose  that  the  tendril  did  not 

/irili4y  Tf  abrp  roiovroy  TopoKhircu  oX^  ire-  grow  to  the  vine,  that  it  might  hereafter 

puKiXByivtu,  h^  *v$6  irwf  ^oivwcu  ptpo^  bind  it  to  another  vegetable ;  nor  can  there 

/i^W*  ihv  ah  7rropB6s  ris  irapp,  €b6hs  ire-  be  any  degree  of  reason  for  assertiiig,  ^t 

pttiXixOf.    OvT*  oZy  rijy  il\uea  rf  &^ir^A.y  some  mind  or  intelligence  did  not  preside 

liij  oi'  rovrov  tvexa  ^itadauy  Zv^s  irip^  over  such  operations.^ 
oMiy  pvT^  iiyaJSiicrfy  yow  fx^i  fi^  ^tovi^        The  force  of  this  argument  is  as  follows: 

oirrc  rh  fi^  yow  roh  roto6rois  4<pnrrtiycu  things  exist  before  their  ends ;  that  is, 

fxot  hy  KoX  dyriyovy  Kiyoy :  ^  The  ends,  before  that  the  ends  of  their  existence  ^a 

to  which   the    several  vegetable    produc-  place.     The  tendril  exists,  before  it  binds 

tions  tend,  are   not  instantly  present   to  the  vino  ;  the  minute-hand  exists,  before  it 

them^  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  but  indicates  the  minutes.     And  yet  is  this 

some  way  or  other  accrue  to  them  subse-  binding,  and  this  indicating  so  neoessaiy, 

quently.    We  may  perceive  this  in  a  single  that  the  things   themselves  would  never 

instance.     The  end  to  the  vine's  tendril  is,  have  existed,  but  for  the  sake  of  these  only* 
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When  th^efore  we  contemplate  the  Yftrioug  relictions  alreadj 
hinted,  and  mark  in  how  friendly  a  manner  tl^ey  bring  tl)e  most 
distant  beings  together,  we  may  be  tempted  to  say  with  the 
philosopher,  that  ^^all  things  are  full  of  friendly  principles.^  ^ 
but  we  must  not  suffer  this  sentiment  to  carry  us  too  far, 
Things  are  not  only  full  of  friendly  priiiciples,  bot  of  hostile 
likewise. 

The  fangs  of  the  lion  are  as  piuch  the  work  of  nature  as  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  or  the  nurturipg  teats  of  the  ewe.  To  what 
then  have  these  formidable  weapons  relation  ;  for  nature,  we  are 
assured,  makes  nothing  in  vain  !p  If  to  offence,  tben  is  the  lion 
himself  a  source  of  hostile  relation ;  if  to  defence,  then  is  be  the 
object  of  injury  from  some  other ;  so  that  hostility  in  either  case 
IS  necessarily  implied.  Were  it  possible  to  doubt  as  to  the 
oiffensive  here,  we  could  never  doubt  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
6pider''s  web ;  a  structure  clearly  taught  her  by  nature  for  offence 
alone.     These  and  the  like  preparations,  such  as  the  boards  tuslf, 

Where,  then,  were  thete  epds,  when  th^  defended  Plato,  yet  appears  to  hare  done 

things  thenueWes  first  appcwred  P     In  ex-  it,  according  to  Bessario^  letter,  with  a  seal 

texnid  and  Tirihle  nature  ?    This  from  the  and  hittemess  not  hecoming  him ;  a  seal 

hypothesia  is  imposeihle,  for  the  hypothesis  and  hittemess  too  frequent  in  controyersy, 

nuSLea  them  sahseqnent     No  other  place  and  (unfortonately  for  the  cause  of  letters) 

then  xemainB,  hut  either  the  Sovereign  Mind,  nowhere  more  than  among  leanusd  men, 

or  a  mind  suhordinate,  according  as  the  and  those  in  particular  whom  we  call  pro- 

woik  itself  is  a  work  of  nature  or  of  art^  fessors  of  humanity. 
See  before,  p.  281,  282.  The  epistle  above  mentioned  may  he 

1  have  taken  the  preceding  extract  from  found  in  Greek  and  Latin,  published  by 

a  manuscript  of  that  able  scholar  and  philo-  the  learned  Boivinus,  in  the  second  tome  of 

sopher  Qeoi^  Gemistus,  otherwise  called  THistoire  de  TAcademie  Royale  des  In- 

Pletho,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  cen-  scriptions,  8k.  p.  455  ;  and  it  is  well  worth 

tnry,  both  before  and  after  the  taking  of  perusal,  for  ita  temper  and  elegance. 
Constantinople.     If  it  apply  not  immedi*        See  also  Cicero  de  Sc!nectute,c  15.  Vitas 

ately   to  the  subject,  it  has  at  least  the  quidem,  &c 

merit  of  being  something  rare  and  iugenioua.        ^  ndiTa  Hh  ^(XMif  ^<rr£  Arrian.  Epict. 

It  is  a  mond  of  that  controversy  among  1.  iii  c.  24.  p.  48$.  edit  Upt 
the  learned  Greeks  of  this  period,  whether        P  This  was  an  axiom  inculcated  every* 

the  preference  in  philosophy  was  due  to  where  by  Aristotle;   and  more  especially 

Phito  or  to  Aristotle.    Scholarius,  among  when  he  is  speaking  of  final  cau^^  which, 

othera,  waa  for  Aristotle ;  Pletho  for  Plato ;  though  now  they  make  a  small  part  of  phi- 

inm  whose  work  on  this  subject  (which  losophy,  were  never  omitted  by  the  Stagi- 

was  an  answer  to  Scholarius)  this  extract  is  rite,  as  often  as  they  could  be  introduced, 

taken.    There  is  another  small  work  of  His  own  words  deserve'  attention :  'H  ^icrit 

Plethora  upon  the  same  subject,  entitled,  oitBlv  irptci  yi4fniv^  &AX*  iutX  iK  tShf  iy^x"^ 

n«p2  £y  'ApMTTorAijf  Tf^s  WJifTtova  Zior  /Uv»y  ry  oixrl^  wtpl  ^Kourrop  yivos  (&ov 

ip4p€Teuj  printed  at  Paris,  1541 ;  and  Bes-  rh  Apurroy:   **  Nature  makes  nothing  in 

sario  (a  learned  Greek  of  that  age,  who  vain ;  but  with  respect  to  each  animal  genus, 

went  over  to  the  Latin  church,  and  became  out  of  the  aevexal  ways  practicable,  she  al- 

a  cardinal)  wrote  a  large  tract  to  defend  ways  makes  that  which  is  best^  De  Ani> 

the  Platonic  doctrine,  entitled,  QmtrQ  Ckh  mal  Ingressn,  p.  28.  edit  Sylb.   And  again, 

ImnnioOor^m  PlaUmitu    The  printed  edition  in  the  same  tract:  'H  ^6au  Mlv  hifuoufyu 

i«  in  I^tin,  but  the  whole  work  is  extant  |<u(n}i%6<nrc/i  cf/Mfrot  vyNfr^»oy,&XA^  wdirra 

in  Greek  among  Uie  ipanuacripte  of  St  irp^x  rh    ^4\rioy  4k  r&if  M€XOfi4vo9¥: 

Marc*s  library  at  Venice,  to  which  library  **  Nature  creates  nothing  in  vain,  but  (aa 

Beasario  bequeathed  his  own.    There  is,  has  been  said  already)  all  things  for  the 

too,  a  fine  letter  remaining  of  the  same  beat,  out  of  tbe  aevera]  ways  that  are  prac- 

Bessario,  addreaaed  to  Michael  Apo^tolius;  ticable.'"  Ibid.  p.  141.  edit  Sylb. 
vbo,  ^piigli  he  took  Bo9«irio's  side,  and  .      ^ 
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the  eaglets  talons,  the  viper^s  venom,  &c.  are  all  founded  oa 
sach  wants  as  can  never  be  satisfied  amicablj.  The  wants, 
therefore,  of  this  character  naturally  rouse  up  similar  instincts, 
and  thus  the  world  becomes  filled  as  well  with  hostile  relations, 
as  friendly. 

Torra  leeena  lapnm  teqnitnr,  Inpas  ipw  capeDam.  Yiig:  Ed.  iL 

It  appears  to  have  been  these  relations  of  hostility  that  first 
gave  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  moral  evil.  Now 
whether  real  evil  exist  at  all,  or  whether  we  should  confiae  it, 
with  the  Stoics,  to  evil  purely  moral,  are  questions  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  treatise  to  examine.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  much  evil  is  imaginary,  and  founded  merely  on  false  opi- 
nion :  that  of  the  evils  more  real,  there  are  many  which  have 
their  end,  and  so  may  be  said  to  partake,  ultimately,  the  nature 
of  good.  Many  of  the  difficulties  and  distresses  which  be&ll  the 
human  species,  conduce  to  save  it  from  sloth,  and  to  rouse  it 
tip  to  action ;  to  action  which  is,  in  fact,  the  very  life  of  the 
universe. 

Pater  ipse  oolendi 
Hand  hualaa  esse  yiam  volait,  primiuqae  per  artem 
Movit  agroa,  ciiris  acuens  mortalia  corda. 
Nee  torpero  gravi  passas  sua  regna  vetemo.  Viig.  Geoig.  L 

If  there  were  no  dangers,  then  could  there  be  no  fortitude ; 
if  no  temptations,  then  no  temperance ;  if  no  adverse  accidental 
nor  loss  of  what  we  love,  then  no  submissive  resignation,  no  pious 
acquiescence. 

Ohx  tuf  ywoiTO  xt»pis  M\h  fro)  jcoici* 
*AXX*  hrri  ru  avyKpcurUf  &<n^  ^X^^  icaXdf . 

**  Things  good  and  ill  can  ne*er  exist  apart ; 
Bat  snch  the  mixture,  that  they  well  accord.^  4 

Again,  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake, 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  every  instrument  of  destruction, 
may  be  said  incidentally  to  prepare  the  way  for  generation ;  and 
that  not  only  by  making  room  for  new  comers,  but  by  fumishinflf 
fresh  materials  towards  their  respective  production.  For  though 
the  theatre  of  the  world  so  far  resembles  other  theatres,  that  it 
is  perpetually  filled  with  successions  of  new  spectators ;  yet  has 
it  this  in  peculiar,  that  the  spectators  which  succeed  here,  are 
made  out  of  those  that  went  before.'^    Every  particular  birth,  or 

<i  The  fine  distich  here  translated  is  from  **  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  prore  any  thing 

Euripides,  quoted  hy  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  clearly  upon  subjects  such  as  these,  without 

Osirid.  p.  369.  edit.  Xyland.  haying  often  considered  and  examined  theoL 

As  to  the  speculations  here  offered,  and  And  yet  to  hate  thrown  out  doubts  coo- 

the  solutions  suggested,  we  may  well  apply  ceming  them,  is  a  thing  not  altogether 

to  them  that  just  reflection  of  the  Stagirite,  without  its  use.^  AristotPrsed.  p.  40.  edit, 

though  used  by  him  on  a  difierent  occasion.  Sylb. 

"Icms  h\  x*'^"^^  '^^  *'^/'^  "^^^  roiolnw  ^  The  subject-matter  is  the  same  in  many 

c^ofyms  Avo^cuf^cofflu,  /lii  iroXkduus  ^e-  succeeding  beings ;  as  the  river  is  the  sanie, 

iTKtfifUroir  rh  tihrroi  tirpropviK^vat  wtpl  which,  as  it  flows  along,  refleets  many  dif* 

iicdorov    ainSov^    ohK    i.xP'tiffr6v    4ari :  fsrent  objects.  It  is  in  this  wnae  we  are  to 
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natural  production,  appears  an  act,  if  not  of  hostility,  at  least  of 
a^Miration ;  a  secession  from  the  general  mass ;  a  kind  of  revolt 
from  the  greater  bulk  in  favour  of  a  smaller ;  which  smaller 
would  detach  itself,  and,  were  it  able,  be  independent. 

In  a  word,  as  friendship^  by  cementing  multitude,  produces 
union ;  so  strife^  by  dissolving  union,  produces  multitude ;  and  it 
18  by  multitude  that  the  world  becomes  diversified  and  re- 
plenidied. 

And  hence  we  may  perceive  the  meaning  of  what  Heraclitus 
says  in  Plutarch,  where  he  calls  ^'  war^  the  father  and  king  and 
lord  of  all  things  ;^  and  asserts,  '^  that  when  Homer  prayed. 

That  strife  be  banished  both  from  gods  and  men, 

be  was  not  aware  that  he  was  cursing  the  generation  of  all 
things ;  as,  in  fact,  they  deduce  their  rise  out  of  contest  and  an- 
tipathy.'" The  same  philosopher  adds  immediately,  ^'  that  the 
9un  could  not  pass  his  appointed  bounds :  that  otherwise,  if  he 
could. 

Tongues  he  would  find  to  patronise  the  cause  :^ 

meaning,  by  this  mythological  way  of  talking,  that  the  sun  could 
not  desert  his  course,  because  so  much  depended  on  it ;  or  other- 
wise, if  he  could,  that  being  himself  one  of  the  primary  authors 
of  generation  upon  this  earth,  and  well  knowing  how  much  strife 
cooperated  in  the  same  work,  he  would  surely  look  out  for  an 
advocate  (were  such  any  where  existing)  to  defend  the  cause  of 
strife  against  the  calumnies  of  Homer." 

nndentand  the  fbUowing  assertion,  and  not  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  370.  edit.  Xy- 

with  the  least  view  to  equivocal  produc-  land.  foL 

tion.  Dr.  Squire,  the  late  bishop  of  St  David^s, 

Odirour  Sub  rh  r^y  rovS€  ^opdty  liXKov  has  given  a  £ur  edition  of  this  tract  in  the 

dwoi.  yh^triv,  icol  r^p  roSftc  y4v9<rw  &AAov  origmal,  to  which  he  has  subjoined  an  £ng- 

cZku  ^$ooity,  latvuarov  iufoyiccuoy  tJyai  r^y  lish  translation  ;  but  (according  to  a  prac- 

lUTofioxiiy :   **"  Wherefore,  from  the  disso-  tice  too  frequent  with  the  best  critics)  he 

lution  of  one  thing  being  the  generation  of  has,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  attempted 

another,  and  the  generation  of  one  thing  to  mend,  where  no  emendation  was  want- 

beiiig  the  dissolution  of  another,  it  necessa-  ing. 

lily  IbOows  that  the  change  must  be  perpe-        Chalddius  plainly  alludes  to  the  same 

toa],  and  never  cease.**  Arist  de  Oen.  et  sentiment  of  Heraditus  in  the   following 

CoiT.  L  i.  c.  9.  pu  10.  edit.  Sylb.  extract  from  his  commentary  on  Plato^s 

The  change  here  alluded  to  is  the  com-  Timaeus :   Proptereaque  Numenius   laudat 

mon  eouTse  of  nature  in  the  production  of  Heraclium  (lege  Heraclitum)  reprehenden- 

beingji,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  process  tem  Homerum,  qui  optaverit  inter!  tum  et 

abonre  mentioned,  would  either  soon  be  at  a  vastitatem  malis  vitae,  quod  non  intelligeret 

stand,  or  would  require  a  perpetual  miracle  mundum    sibi   deleri  plaoere :    si  quidem 

for  the  aupply  of  new  materials.  sylva,  quae  malorum  fons  est,  ezterminaro- 

*  'HmCicXcitos  iLky  yitp  &yTucpvs  'r6X€fu>y  tur.  ChaL  p.  396.  edit  Meurs.  1617. 
iifOfidCei  wtrioa  lad  fi€urt\4a  icol  ic^pioy        In  the  Greek  quotation  Homer  is  sup- 

Tdanory'  jcol  rixy  fi^y'Ofiyiftoy^  tix^f^i^yi  posed  to  wish  inadvertently  against  the  ge- 

*Eic  Tc  $€my  fyiy^  Ik  t^  Mpdiruy  &iro-  neration  of  all  things ;    in  the  Latin,  he 

A^trtfcu,  wishes,  in  the  same  inadvertent  manner, 

AovtfdEpciy  ^0*2  t$  irdyrtgy  yty4<r€i  kotot  against  the  existence  of  sylva^  that  is,  of 

^fuyorj  4k  fjdxns  f^  hyraraBtUis  r^v  yl-  ^matter.**  The  difference  is  easily  reconciled, 

y^ffuf  ixiyrm^  ffXiov  tk  fiii  tvep^<rt<rBtu  if  we  suppose  matter  to  be  the  basis  of  ge- 

To^f  wMnHimoyTas  Spovs*  tl  8^  n%  neration,  and  to  be  essentially  requisite  to 

rx^rras  fuy  Siicfis  iwucoCpovs  i^fvfyfitruy.  the  existence  of  things  generoble  and  pe- 

Y 
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From  all  these  speculations  one  thing  at  least  appears,  (whai- 
ever  else  may  be  doubtftil,)  that  relations  of  hostiUty,  as  well  as 
friendship,  have  their  use  in  the  universe.  Both  also  equally 
arise  from  want  on  one  side,  and  from  the  power  o/remavinff  U 
on  the  other/  The  difference  is,  that  in  friendly  relations  the 
help  is  communicated  either  with  pleasure,  as  when  the  mother 
suckles  her  child  ;  or  at  least  without  pain,  as  when  we  shew  a 
traveller  his  way,  In  hostile  relations,  the  help,  without  regard 
to  the  communicator,  is  either  taken  by  force,  as  when  the  wolf 
devours  the  lamb ;  or  obtained  by  stratagem,  as  when  the  spider 
ensnares  the  fly. 

And  thus  by  the  reciprocal  relations  of  w<mt  and  helpj  (both 
of  which  under  a  variety  of  forms  exist  in  every  individual,)  is 
there  a  kind  of  general  concatenation  e:|tended  throughout  the 
universe ;  while  each  being  communicates  what  help  it  can 
afford^  and  obtains,  in  its  turn,  that  help  which  it  requires. 

To  all  these  relations  must  be  added  that  chief,  though  men- 
tioned last,  that  of  the  whole  universe,  and  every  being  in  it,  to 
the  first,  supreme,  and  intelligent  Cause,  through  which  relation 
they  are  called  his  offspring,  and  he  their  Father.  Here,  indeed, 
the  relations  are  not  blended  as  before ;  they  are  all  purely  re- 
ferable to  want  on  one  side,  and  all  purely  arise  from  spontaneous 
help  on  the  other ;  the  correspondence  existing,  as  far  as  perfect 
has  respect  to  imperfect,  independent  to  dependent,  the  object 
desired  to  the  beings  which  desire,**  the  maker  to  his  works,  the 
parent  to  his  children/ 

And  now  to  conclude  with  a  remark,  which  regards  relation 
in  general.  ''  As  to  every  continuous  being  the  genus  of  quality 
gives  distinctions,  which  help  to  mitigate  its  sameness,  and 
render  it,  as  it  were,  discrete ;  so  to  beings  discrete,  however  re- 
mote, the  genus  of  relation  gives  a  connection,  which  serves  to 
mitigate  their  diversity,  and  to  render  them,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinuous. Thus  is  the  world  maintained  as  well  in  its  union,  as 
in  its  variety,  while  both  species  of  quantity  run  through  the 
whole,  and  through  every  part.^ 

And  so  much  ror  the  arrangement  or  genus  of  relation^  its  na- 
ture, its  properties,  its  utility,  and  extent.^ 

riBbable,  out  of  which  this  lower  and  Tisible  relation  between  the  object  of  desire,  and 

worid  is  wholly  compoBed.  the  being  which  deflires  ?^*  Simplic  in  Pn&- 

'  How  far  the  vKtnt  of  pood  leads  to  arts  die.  p.  43.  B.  edit.  Basil.  155].    See  be- 

and  action,  may  be  seen  in  p.  14,  and  in  ibre,  note  c,  p.  314. 
notes  snbjoined.  We  here  perceire  it  to  ex-        '  St  Paul  has  given  his  sanction  to  that 

tend,  not  only  to  the  whole  animal  world,  verse  of  Aratus,  Tov  yitp  koL  yivos  iffiUif: 

but  even  to  the  vegetable.    More  will  be  **  For  we  are  his  offspring.**    Ant.  Phoen. 

found  on  this  subject  in  the  treatise  upon  v.  5.    Acts  xviL  28. 
Motion,  a  part  of  the  present  work.  i  Before  we  quit  this  arrangement,  ve 

"  U&s  o^  jcal  iiperhy  ira<ruf  6  $ths  \4yt-  shall  subjoin  the  following  note. 
rm,  ft  fjeriHtfifa  (rx^is  ^<rrl  rphs  rh  4^whv        The  old  logicians  held,  that  things  in- 

r^  i^ttfi^ytp;  **How  is  God  called  an  ob-  telligible,  and  intellection,  were  rdativ«s; 

ject  desirable  to  all  beings,  if  there  be  no  so  also  things  senaiUe,  and  sensation.   But 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OOXCSBKING  ACTION  AND  PASSION.      ACTION,  ITS  FIYB  SPECIBS — THOSB 

OF     PASSION    BECIPROCATB — MIND    DIVINB,    HUMAN LATTER,    BOW 

ACTBD  UPON POLITICS,  BGONOMICS,  ETHICS.      PASSIVITY   IN   BODIES 

ANIMATB  AND  INANIMATE.  ACTION  AND  BB-ACTION,  WHERE  THEY 
fiXIST,  WHERB  NOT.  SELF-MOTION,  WHAT,  AND  WHERE.  POWER, 
WHENCE  AND  WHAT — REQUISITE  BOTH  IN  ACTION  AND  IN  PASSION. 
POWER,  THOUGH  LIKE  NONENTITY,  YET  WIDELY  DIFFERENT.  DOUBLE 
IN  THE  REASONING  FACULTY.  POWER,  NOT  FIRST  IN  EXISTENCE, 
BUT  BNBBGY,  WHICH  NBYBR  HAS  CEASBD,  OR  WILL  CEASE,  OR  CAN 
CBA8B. 

In  treating  of  relatives,  we  have  considered  principally  those 
which  possess  the  relative  character  in  a  degree  above  every 

tifaeia  they  ■tailed  an  objection — If  relatives  qiiaiter-tone»  but  now  we  are  unable  to 

coexist,  and  always  reciprocate  in  their  distinguiBh    this    interral/*     Simplic.    in 

existence,  what  would  become  of  Eudid^s  Prsed.  p.  48.  B.  edit  Basil  1551. 

theorems,  supposing  there  were  no  geome-  Porphyry  ha?iDg  told  us,  that  though 

tricians?    What  would  become  of  sensible  there  were  no  geometry,  considered  as  a 

objects,  supposing  there  were  no  beings  science,  there  would  still  be  objects  geome- 

sensitiTe  ?  trical,  subjoins — #ircl  nai  iv  rp  fwwrtK^  rh 

One  solution  of  this  objeotion  is  derived  fAhrwdAMrovittataloviuurHifuerosllKouov 

from  the  percipient:  the  first  original  and  ol  fuwrueolt  6ffr€pop  9k  h^KitiB^layis  rris 

snpieme  percipient  is  everywhere,  and  al-  ipopfioylov  fie/i^las,  Koff  %v  rh  9u<naioy 

ways  in  the  full  energy  of  universal  per-  Buurnifia  ifitJ^^duro,  oinciri  rod  roto&rw 

oeption.  tdirBfta'ts  itrrtu  (lege  icrl)  Hujurrtifiaros'  icol 

Another  solution  is  from  the  objects  per-  S^Aoy  &ri  hf  rp  Aia-ti  iarl  rh  aitrBtfrhy 

ceived,  be   they  sensible   or   intelligible.  roDro  Stdamfifia,  c/  iral  ^  edfo-^crif  4k\4^joi- 

Every  such  object  has  a  double  nature  ;  an  ircv ;  *^  For  thus,  too,  in  music,  musicians 

absolute  nature,  and  a  relative  one.     The  used  formerly  to  hear  (and  distinguish)  the 

sound  A  is  an  octave  to  the  sound  B.    B  interval  of  the  quarter-tone  ;  but  in  latter 

ceases,  and  A  continues.    A  is  no  longer  days,  the  enharmonic  melody  having  been 

an  octave,  but  still  it  is  a  souAd :  and  even  neglected,  by  which  this  interval  used  to 

though  we  should  call  it  no  sound,  if  there  be  modulated,  there  is  no  longer  now  any 

were  to  be  no  hearers ;  it  would  still  be  sensation  of  such  an  interval :  and  yet  it  is 

an  undulation  of  air,  capable  of  producing  evident  that  this  sensible  interval  has  an 

sound,  if  there  woe  an  ear  capable  of  per-  existence  in  nature,  although  for  the  pre- 

eehring  it,  that  is,  an  oigan  adequate  to  the  sent  the  sensation  of  it  be  lost**    Porphyr. 

sensetioik  in  Prsedic.  p.  40.  ed.  Paris.  1543. 

The  instance  given  on  this  occasion  by  Porphyry  flourished  in  the  third  century ; 

the  philosophers  Porphyry  and  Simplicius,  Simplicius  in  the  siztiu 

is  curious,  becanse  it  is  taken  firom  that  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  from  the 

difficult  system  of  music,  the  enharmonic  above  quotations,  how  &st  the  arts  of  ele- 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Simplicius :  gance  were  sinking,  even  in  the  more  early 

Kiof  7^  5i^  paBvtdiw  iirofidXeofuv  irork  of  those  two  periods. 

vkp  tSf  iyTWf  Tvdo-iy,  oiiiiy  Ifrrov  fUvti  As  for  the  state  of  philosophy  in  the 

T&  $prm,  tw9p  iirrl  rh,  irt&Tfird'  moI  yhp  latter  period,  we  may  form  a  judgment  of 

^  rp  /Aourucf  vp6r€poy  fikv  icarriKo6ofuy  it  by  what  we  learn  from  Simplicius  in  the 

^uirtwt,  ¥V¥  \k  iuffwaiaiiirot  roirov  rod  same  treatise,  with  regard  to  the  Stoics. 

9mar4u4tif09  ifffidw:  **For  if  ever,  through  Having,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Pre- 

aay  sloth  at  indolence,  we  reject  know-  dicaments  of  Action  and   Passion,  given 

\Bd§Sj  these  things,  which  are  intelligible,  many  quotations  from  the  Stoic  logic,  he 

remain  nevertheless.    It  is  thus  that  in  concludes  the  chapter  with  the  following 

music  we  used  in  former  days  to  hear  the  words :   IleAA^  $i  4  rdv  roio^tw  iJ^^p- 

y2 
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other.  Bat  there  are  things  which,  as  they  possess  it  blended 
with  characters  more  eminent,  have  been  formed  for  tbat  reason 
into  separate  arrangements.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  relation 
between  a  being  and  the  place  which  it  occupies ;  that  between 
a  being  and  the  time  while  it  exists ;  the  first  of  which  relations 
gives  an  answer  to  the  question,  where;  the  latter  to  the  ques^ 
tion,  when. 

There  are  also  relations  of  position ;  relations  of  habit ;  and, 
besides  these,  there  are  relations  of  action  and  pdssion  ;  all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  attributes  of  their  own,  and 
have  therefore  merited  distinct  examinations  from  the  ancient 
writers  upon  logic* 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  two  last,  I  mean  action  and  passion^ 
we  shall  find  them  difiiised  through  every  part  of  the  uoiyerse ; 
and  that,  either  united  in  one  subject,  or  else  separate,  and  in 
different  subjects. 

By  Horace  they  are  united : 

Qui  Btndet  optatam  cuisu  contingere  metam, 

Mnlta  tulit,  fecitque  puer.  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  412. 

So  are  they  by  Livy,  in  that  manly  speech  of  Gaius  Mucius : 
Et  facere  et  pati  fortia,  Romanum  est.' 
So  are  they  by  Shakspeare : 

Whether  ^tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  Btings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

Or — by  opposing  end  them.  Hamlet. 

So  are  they  by  Milton : 

Fall^  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable. 

Doing,  or  suffering.  Par.  Lett,  L  157. 

In  Virgil  we  see  them  separated,  and  passion  given  to  man, 
action  to  the  Deity : 

O !  passi  graviora,  dabit  Deus  his  qnoque  finem.  JEn.  i.  20S» 

As,  therefore,  action  and  passion  are  of  the  most  extensive  in- 
fluence ;  as  they  partake  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  qualities 
or  attributes,  by  being  intimately  and  essentially  connected  with 
substance ;  while  the  relatives  tchen^  .where^  and  position  seem 
rather  connected  accidentally :  we  shall  give  action  and  passion 
their  just  precedence,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  species  of  action  are  as  many  as  are  the  different  modes 
of  acting  in  the  different  species  of  agents. 

yturia  xapik  rots  ^rodiKoh'  Sp  ifp>*  iiftwv  Omar  burnt  the  Alexandrine  library ;  nor 
ira2 11  SiScur/coA/o,  kcUl  rh.  rXeicrra  rSiv  avy-  did  the  succeeding  caliphs  emerge  from  bar- 
ypttfifjuirw  4iri\4\onrtv :  **  There  is  much  barity  till  the  race  of  the  Abbasaidse,  near 
elaborate  discussion  of  these  matters  among  two  centuries  after, 
the  Stoics,  of  whom  both  the  doctrine  and  The  barbarity  of  Westem  Europe  oan- 
most  of  the  writings  are  in  our  times  lost,  tinned  much  longer,  and  did  not  begin  to 
and  at  an  end."  Simpl  in  Pned.  p.  84.  B.  lessen  till  the  fifteenth  century,  that  pre- 
edit  Basil.  1551.  ceding  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
Mahomet  soon  followed,  whose  successor        '  Lit.  ii  11. 
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^  The  first  sort  of  action  is  that  of  mere  hody  alone^  considered 
either  as  void  of  sensation  wholly,  like  fire,  when  it  burns ;  or, 
at' least,  as  void  of  sensation,  at  the  time  when  it  operates. 
Such  is  that  ffreat  and  universal  power,  the  power  of  attraction, 
which  all  body,  animal,  vegetable,  and  elementary,  is  found  to 
possess  in  proportion  to  its  quantity ;  that  active  power,  (if  it 
may  for  the  present  be  so  called,)  the  effects  of  which  modem 
philosophy  has  scrutinized  with  so  much  penetration.  Such, 
too,  are  those  energies  peculiar  to  different  bodies,  and  arising 
ont  of  them  from  their  different  natures ;  as  when  we  say,  the 
heavens  emit  light ;  the  trees  produce  leaves ;  the  fields  give  us 
com,  &c. 

GsBlimi  niteaceie,  arbores  firondeace/e, 

Segetet  laigiri  frugea,  &c.  Cic.  Tosc.  Disp.  i.  28. 

Such,  too,  are  those  more  secret  operations  of  bodies,  whether 
magnetic  or  electric ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  virtues  and 
efficacies  of  bodies  medicinal.  All  these  energies  in  a  compre- 
hensiTe  sense  may  be  called  the  action  of  body,  considered 
merely  as  body.* 

A  second  sort  of  action  is  that  which  is  the  result  of  sensation, 
instinct,  and  natural  appetite,  and  which  therefore,  being  com- 
plicated, must  necessarily  be  confined  to  bodies  of  a  higher 
genus,  to  bodies  sensitive^  that  is,  to  animals. 

Dente  lupus,  coma  taunu  petit,  &c  Hor.  Sat  iL  1. 

Noi^here  are  these  actions  expressed  with  more  elegance  and 
conciseness,  than  by  our  own  epic  poet,  in  his  Paradise  host : 

Air,  water,  earth, 
By  fowl,  fiah,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swam,  was  walked.**      Par.  Lost,  vii  502. 

There  is  a  third  species  of  action  more  complicated  even  than 
the  preceding,  being  derived  not  only  from  sensation,  instinct, 
and  natural  appetite,  but  from  reason  also,  superadded  to  these. 
This  is  a  mode  of  action  peculiar  to  man,  because  of  all  the 
animals  we  see  around  us,  man  alone  possesses  the  reasoning 
faculty. 

*  This  is  that  genus  of  energies  which,  ras  <p€uyofi4y€u  I9i6rvtras,  Kcerii  irda-as  9k 

as  lamblichas  describes  it,  *' indicates  no  etirr&y  rhs  Hvydfitis,  ohx  V  f^^^^  artpti 

action    belonging  to   son],  or  to    animal  iari  KdiX  iwrlrinra^  &AA*  ^  Koi  irtpl  axnStv 

nature,  or  to  reasonings,  or  to  life,  but  Ix*'  iroKKhi  SparrTiplovs  ^wdfitis.    SimpL 

which  (on  Uie  contrary;  exhibits  the  par^  in  Pnedic.  p.  81.  edit  Basil.  1551. 
ticular    energj   of   bodies,  considered    as         ^  Koi  S^Xov  6<ra  fcord  i<m  icoi  dxotd 

bodies  purely  inanimate ;  and  that  as  well  ^Ohi'r&y  i\6ywy  (,d»cov^  TO<raSTa  «ca2  roiatfra 

with  respect  to  all  the  peculiarities  which  ica2  iv  r^  iroteTv  Zid^pA  icrty  cYSi;  Karh 

appear  to  surround  body,  as  to  all  those  rV  roiairrjy  iydpy^iay,  irepl  Sty  iy  rout 

Tarious  inherent  powers  of  bodies,  not  only  vepl  (<^y  Urroplats  JiiapiBfiturBai  cic^dor 

as  they  are  solid  and  capable  of  resisting,  fi«y:  ^  It.  is  evident,  that  as  are  the  species 

but  as  they  contain  within  them  a  multitude  of  irrational  animals  in  number  and  in 

of  powers  that  are  efficacious  and  active.**  qualitjf,  so  many  and  such  are  the  different 

r^o5  iytpytt&yy  Hwtp  ^^vxrjs  Kcd  <p6<r€fas  species  in  acting  agreeably  to  this  [animal] 

acol  \6yvy  koI    foMjj    oinch-i  hridtlKywri  mode  of  energy ;  which  several  species  of 

mififfty^  rSuf  8^  (rof/iirwv,  ^  atHfuird  iariy  acting  have  been  usually  enumerated  in  the 

ii'hoC*'^  ^ay€/>^  KaBltmiiri  r^v  (rw/MtrociSi}  histories  of  animals.**     Simpl.  in  Prsed.  p. 

iyfpy€My  Korrit  xdiras  f»^y  ria  v§pl  rh  <r&fM  8 1 ,  ut  supra. 
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Widely  diyeraified  is  the  share  ainsumed  by  the  mibordlnate 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  in  actions  of  this  charaeter.  Some-* 
times  they  submit  to  reason,  and  are  (as  becomes  them)  obe^ 
dient;  at  other  times  they  reject  her,  and  proceed  of  them- 
selves. And  hence  it  is,  that  actions,  produced  from  causes  so 
peculiarly  complicated,  derive  to  themselves  the  colours  of  good 
and  evil,  and  are  denominated,  in  distinction  to  every  other  deed 
of  man,  actions  moral. 

When  Virtue  and  Pleasure  addressed  the  young  Hercules, 
Virtue  supposed  him  to  have  a  reason  that  could  control  his  aj^ 
petites;  Pleasure  supposed  him  to  have  appetites  that  would 
bear  down  his  reason.  Had  he  obeyed  the  last,  he  had  been 
vicious ;  as  he  obeyed  the  first,  he  was  virtuous.  There  was  a 
conflict  in  either  case  between  his  better  part  and  his  worse  ; 
and  in  that  conflict  both  species  of  faculties  were  presumed,  his 
rational  faculties,  and  his  irrational.^ 

There  is  a  fourth  sort  of  action,  where  the  intellect,  operating 
without  passions  or  affections,  stays  not  within  itself,  but  passes 
out  (as  it  were)  to  some  external  operation.  It  is  thns  that 
nature,  considered  as  an  efficient  cause,  may  be  called  the 
energy  of  God,  seen  in  the  various  productions  that  replenish 
and  adorn  the  world.  It  is  thus  that  art,  considered  as  an 
efficient  cause,  may  be  called  the  energy  of  man,  which  imitates 
in  its  operations  the  plastic  power  of  nature.^ 

The  last  and  most  excellent  sort  of  action  is  seen  in  contem- 
plation ;  in  the  pure  energy  of  simple  intellect,  keeping  within 
itself,  and  making  itself  its  own  object.  This  is  the  highest 
action  of  which  we  are  susceptible ;  and  by  it  we  imitate  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  onr  subordinate 
nature.  It  is  to  this  that  onr  great  poet  alludes,  when  speaking 
of  his  employment,  during  a  state  of  blindness,  he  says, 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  vrhith.  Toluntary  moTs 

HarmoniouB  nmnbm*  Par.  Lost^  iiL  S7» 

c  See  Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  ii.  c  1.  s.  21.  ffuy,  ^  to  act  moiaHy,**  the  better  to  di8- 

The  above  species  of  action  is  thus  de»  tingnish  it  from  iroui,  a  word  of  meaninff 

scribed  by  Simplicins :  Tplror  8i  rod  iro/eiy  more  extensive,  signifying  simply  **to  do^* 

y4vos^  rh  iy  r^  Tpdartrtip  iiirfipiSftfirai  &mp  Or  **  to  make.** 

rov  K6yav  rks  vtpi  rk  ciaihtTh  iral  <r^i'9rra        '  To^w  9^  *cKb  pip  4vti  ^h  ^Sbr, 

iroc^o-cM  ^irirpoiTf^fi  vpoaipco'iir  fcoi  jSoSXi^,  ^ro\h  tk  iral  hrmiv  r^xitus,  fOftmffiiptLtt 

S^OF  re   Koi  ffK^^iv^  iral  rhs   rom^as  r^r  ^^<y,  itcU    rh    impoXniiiJoanP  ^ 

irof^fTci^  tntptxip^yoV'    Simpl.  ut    supra.  a&ra£r(legeadr9tj  AMtir\i7po<«0Tuf.  Simplie. 

**The  genus  comprehended  under  the  idea  tit  supra.    "'Of  ttiis  species  of  acting  the 

of  acting  morally,  is  the  third  of  this  order ;  Divinity  has  a  lane  share ;  a  large  dmre  alao 

that  genus  which  presides  over  the  energies  bUs  to  arts,  that  imitate  nature,  and  iopply 

of  reason  with  respect  to  the  concrete  olh  what  she  has  omitted.** 
jects  of  sense,  (that  is,  which  presides  in        *  This  highest  mode  of  action  (if  it  my 

the  ai!iurs  of   common  life,)  and « which  be  so  called)  is  thns  described  by  Slmpliciiii 

furnishes  upon  occasion  deliberate  choice,  in  the  same  comment,  p.  80. 
volition,  opinion,  inquiry,  and  other  ener-        T^    ir«pi    rSr    winfrw    jcol  ^tfuaiffr^tp 

gies  of  the  same  diameter.**     SimpL  in  obrUtp  hruncomiifupop  hrXiaSk  Pvfyrt&tw: 

Prsed.  p.  80.  B.  edit  Bas.  1551.  ''That  which,  with    simple  intdlectioiu, 

We  have  in  this  place  translated  xp^  inquires  concerning  substances  inteOigfbte 
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Tbe  species  of  p<Miion  may  be  understood  by  their  recipro- 
cating for  the  most  part  with  those  of  ctction. 

Thus  though  the  Divine  Mind,  by  being  pure  and  intellectual 
energy,  can  have  nothing  passive  in  its  transcendent  theory ;  ^ 
yet  the  mind  of  man,  which  has  intensions  and  remissions,  is  for 
that  reason  necessarily  passive  in  two  important  manners :  either 
as  truth,  real  or  apparent,  demands  its  assent ;  or  as  &lsehood, 
real  or  apparent,  demands  its  dissent. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  passivity  of  the  human  mind, 
which  I  choose  to  call  passivity  intelleetuai^  that  it  becomes 
eosceptible  of  discipline  and  institution,  and  thus  finds  itself 
adorned  (according  as  it  is  cultivated)  with  the  various  tribes 
both  of  arts  and  sciences.^ 

As  the  reason  of  man  is  acted  upon  by  the  appearances  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  so  are  the  appetites  of  man  (and  not  only 
of  man,  but  of  brutes  also)  acted  upon  by  the  approach  of  plea- 
sure and  pain.^  This  therefore  may  be  called  sensual  passivity^ 
in  opposition  to  the  rational  above  described.  It  is  to  this  Davus 
alludes  in  Horace, 

Etenim  fikteor,  me  dixerit  ille 
Duci  yentre  leyem :  nasum  nidore  supinor, 
Imbecilliu,  iners,  &c  Hor.  Sat  il  7.  37. 

The  moulding  this  passivity  of  the  human  mind  into  as  much 
of  the  fair  and  honest  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  when  it  is 
applied  to  nations,  is  called  politics;  when  to  mmilies,  eco- 
nomics; when  to  individuals,  ethics;'  and  is  in  general  the 
foundation  of  moral  principles  and  conduct. 

and  indiviidble ;  that  u,  milwianeefl,  which,  Simplicitu  tells  as,  that  Arch jtas  has 

haying  no  parte,  eannot,  like  body,  be  m-  omitted  the  other  species,  (that  which  we 

finitely  diyided.  haye  mentioned  first,  and  which  respects 

Archytas  has  enumerated  these  species  bodies  inanimate,)  because  he  did  not  con- 

of  enoFgy    or  action,  but  in  a  different  sider  it  as  a  species  purely  actiye,  nor  as 

Banner,  beginning  with  the  last  of  them  arising    from  any  internal  and   sensitiye 

first,  and  so  proceeding  inyersely,  till  he  principle  of  motion.     And  yet,  perhaps,  in 

ccnne  to  the  first  that  is  mentioned  here,  an  introductory  treatise,  it  can  hardly  be 

and  this  he  omits.   His  words  are  worthy  of  considered  as  introduced  improperly,  though 

penual :  T^  A  ivepy^las  Sta^>op(d  rpusT  it  must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  want 

<r^  pub^  ydp  rl  itrnw  airas  iv  r^  dtitphf,  this  requisite. 

«ror  inTTpopOft^w"  ri  Sk  iv  r^  Jtoiht^  oTow  We  obsenrc,  by  the  way,  that  this  dis- 

irftd(<spy  r&troivw  rh  dk  iw  r^  rpiiriraf,  tincUon  of  actions  is  caUed  by  logicians 

«ipr  arparcey^  icol  treXirsofo'Au*  yiyy€Tcu  actio  trandauy  and  aeiio  immanens,  which 

9)  k  pkif  hfipyua  iuDl  Kyev  Siavoita^  otoy  itt  corresponds  in  grammar  to  yerhs  transitiye 

TMi  ikiyms  (Aou,     Ftyut^ara  Z^  ahri.  on  one  side,  and  yerbs  neuter  and  middle 

Archyt.   apud    SimpL   in    Pned.    p.   80.  on  the  other.     See  Heimes,  L  i.  c.  9. 

''Then  are  three  distinctions  of  action  or  ^  See  chapter  on  Qualities,  p.  296. 

energy:  one  sort  of  it  consists  in  oontem-  ff  Vid.  Arrian.  Epict'L  iii  c.  8. 

plating,  as   when   we    study   the    stars;  ^  A92tkriBivtutcxiXrh^aAM6fit¥€i¥kycilShv 

another  in  malting,  as  when  we  heal  a  kyaBou  x«p<t>'  ^X^''')  '^^  "^^  ^^^*  ^^y^lMvov 

disease,  or  exercise  the  art  of  a  carpenter ;  yip  imiv  kyoBov:  **  We  ought  to  suppose, 

another  [not  in  making,  but]  in  acting,  as  that  both  good  apparent  and  pleasure  supply 

when  we  lead  an  anny,  or  administer  a  the  place  of  good  (real) ;  for  pleasure  is 

eoamonwealth.    There    is,  too,  a  fourth  good  apparent"    Arist  de  Animal  Motu, 

cseigy,  where  there  is  no  use  of  reasoning,  p.  1 54.  edit  Sylb. 

as  in  animals  imtionaL    These  are   the  *  Nicephorus  Blemmides  adopts  this  di- 

Ibms  cf  action  the  nost  general  and  com-  vision  from  the  Peripatetic  school :  Th  M 

prehensiye.*^  wfttutTuthp  hiaipurtu  m  ^tfuc^r,  otKouofwchy, 
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The  passivity  peculiar  to  brutes  may  be  seen  in  the  Tariona 
purposes  to  which  we  direct  their  several  powers:  some  to 
plough  our  lands ;  others  to  carry  us ;  a  third  species  to  hunt  for 

us,  &C.'' 

The  passivity  of  insensitive  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  not, 
is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  various  ends'  to  which  we  apply 
them.  The  earth  we  plough ;  over  the  sea  we  sail ;  out  of  the 
forest  we  build  our  ships,  &c.  This  insensitive  passivity,  though 
it  submit  to  the  action  of  other  bodies  upon  it,  yet  al^vays 
follows  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  being  to  which  it  belongs; 
so  that  the  effects  often  differ,  where  the  active  power  is  the 
same. 

Limus  nt  hie  doreacit,  et  hsec  ut  ceia  liqneadt, 

Uno  eodemqne  igm.  Viig.  Eel.  Tiii  80. 

Lastly,  all  bodies  that  act  by  attraction,  are  themselves  reci- 
procally acted  upon,  as  modern  philosophers  have  clearly  de- 
monstrated. 

As  to  action  and  passion  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  great  and  diversified  mixture  of.  them  which  runs  through 
the  world,  and  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it,  has  a  necessary 
reference  (as  all  other  mixtures  have)  to  principles  more  simple, 
out  of  which  it  is  compounded.  Pure  activity  we  may  suppose 
mind ;  and  pure  passivity,  matter.  As  mind  is  capable  of  acting 
whatever  is  possible,  so  is  matter  of  having,  whatever  is  possible, 
acted  upon  it.  The  former  is  the  source  of  all  forms,  distinctions, 
and  beauty ;  the  latter  is  the  receptacle.  In  the  Supreme  Mind 
there  is  nothing  passive ;  in  the  lowest  matter  there  is  nothing 
active ;  *  while  all  between  is  a  mixture  of  both,  where  in  dif- 
ferent parts  the  different  principles  are  prevalent,  and  from  this 
prevalence  give  the  being  its  proper  character. 

If  we  call  man  a  composite  of  soul  and  body,  as  a  rational 
being,  he  has  a  motion  of  his  own ;  as  a  sensitive  being,  he  has 
a  motion  in  common  with  brutes ;  as  a  being  merely  corporeal, 

Kcd  iroXiriK^y*  K<d  iiOuchs  iiiv  iiprt  ^iXitro-  and  pasainty  completiye :  oomiptiTe,  as 
4»o$,  6  rh  kmnov  ^Bri  Koi  IUAov  6v$fil(tty  when  any  being  is  eonsumed  by  fire  ;  oom- 
ivydfitvos'  ohcoyofuKhs  8^,  6  Koi  oIkov  $\o¥  pletive,  at  when  a  being  either  leanu,  or  is 
iiewaiZtltiv  kolKms  iirt<rrdfi§yos'  A  ^4  yt  acted  upon,  either  by  its  intellect  or  its 
ir^Aiv  ^  icoi  v6\tts  9i€^dry»p  /col  8ia-  Benses.  Tod  wdaxf*^  ^  fh  fi4y  hrrt  ^dop- 
Kvfitpy&v  hpitrrus,  troKtrucSs:  ^The  prao-  ruchv^  its  rh  KtUtff^eu'  rh  ^  rcXctrrijcjEr,  is 
tical  part  of  philosophy  is  divided  into  moral,  rh  fuufSdytty,  ical  ywAtrK^ty^  #cal  tdv^ 
economical,  and  political  It  is  the  moral  ytaSau  Nic  Blem.  Ep.  Lcig.  158. 
philosopher,  who  is  able  to  adjust  his  own  ^  See  page  22.  See  also,  as  to  the  pas- 
manners,  and  those  of  any  other  individual :  sivity  of  bodies  inanimate,  page  21. 
the  economical,  who  knows  how  to  instruct  ^  See  pages  280,  281. 
well  a  whole  fiunily;  and  he  who  in  the  Thus  Aichytas  in  Simpllcius :  Th  xoBapk 
best  manner  conducts  and  governs  a  city,  y4yfi  rod  iroictv  jcol  irdtrx^o^  ^  toIs  itpxt 
or  cities,  this  philosopher  is  the  political  yiKtordrois — roiv  /th^  woua^  4p  r^  $€^  rov 
one/*  Blem.  Epitom.  Logic  p.  37.  ih  irdaxew  iv  rp  Hkp :  *^  The  purs  and 
As  we  have  been  speaking  just  before  of  simple  genera  of  acting,  and  bemg  acted 
passivity,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  upon,  exist  in  the  primary  and  most  original 
same  writer,  from  the  same  philosophy,  of  beings ;  acting,  in  God ;  the  being  acted 
takes  notice  of  two  species  of  it,  a  better  upon,  in  matter.*'  Simplic  in  Praed.  pi  84.  B. 
species  and  a  worse;  passivity  corruptive^  edit  BasiL  1551. 
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a  motion  in  common  with  all  bodies  whatever.  A  dog  has  only 
the  second  and  third  of  these  motions,  and  a  stone  only  the 
last.  Thus  is  the  stone  least  active,  the  man  most  so,  and  the 
brate  between  both. 

The  modes  are  different  under  which  beings  act  upon  one 
another. 

Some  (as  the  whole  tribe  of  corporeal  masses)  only  act,  be- 
cause they  are  acted  upon,  and  that  too  by  something  external, 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  themselves.  It  is  thus  the  nail  acts 
npon  the  timber,  because  the  hanmier  acts  upon  the  nail ;  and 
^ere  not  the  hammer  to  drive,  the  nail  would  never  penetrate. 

Now  such  motion  as  this  is  but  a  species  of  passivity,  because 
though  the  beings,  which  possess  it,  have  an  original  power  to 
receive  motion,  they  by  no  means  possess  an  original  power  to 
impart  it.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  if  something  did  not  exist 
more  intrinsically  active  than  themselves,  they  would  never  act, 
and  there  would  be  no  motion  at  all. 

Action  of  this  kind,  (if  it  deserve  the  name,)  is  the  action  of 
beings,  which,  though  moveable,  are  not  intrinsically  motive, 
that  is,  causes  of  motion. 

Another  mode  of  action  may  be  found  in  the  following  in- 
stances. A  lamb  acts  upon  the  senses  of  a  wolf — that  sensation 
acts  upon  his  appetite — that  appetite  acts  upon  his  corporeal 
organs.  By  the  action  of  these  organs  he  runs,  he  seizes,  and  he 
devours  the  lamb. 

A  child  is  seen  by  its  mother  likely  to  fall  from  a  precipice. 
The  sensation  acts  upon  her  parental  affections — ^these  affections 
act  upon  her  corporeal  organs.  By  the  action  of  these  organs 
she  runs,  she  seizes,  and  she  saves  her  child. 

The  instances  we  are  going  to  allege,  appear  to  be  more 
blended  with  deliberation  and  thought.  The  splendour  of  the 
Roman  empire  acted  upon  the  imagination  of  Gsesar — ^that 
imagination  acted  upon  his  desire  of  sovereign  power — that 
desire  acted  upon  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  body.  By  the 
energy  of  these  faculties  he  passed  the  Rubicon,  conquered 
Pompey,  enslaved  Rome,  and  obtained  the  wished-for  empire. 

Again ;  the  domination  of  Gsesar  acted  upon  the  imagination 
of  Brutus — that  imagination  acted  upon  his  love  for  the  republic 
— ^that  love  for  the  republic  acted  upon  his  corporeal  organs. 
His  hand  in  consequence  plunged  a  dagger  into  Gsesar,  and,  for 
a  time,  the  republic,  which  he  loved,  was  restored. 

In  all  these  instances  the  corporeal  organs  act,  like  the  corpo- 
real masses  before  mentioned,  because  they  are  first  acted  upon. 
But  then  they  are  not  acted  upon,  as  those  are,  by  other 
external  bodies,  but  by  internal  appetites,  affections,  and  de- 
sires, all  which,  as  well  as  the  organs,  are  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  being.  Such  being  therefore  is  not,  like  beings  of  the  first 
order,  in  a  manner  passive  and  only  moveable ;  but,  as  it  pos- 
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utasea  within  itself  the  power  of  imparting  motion,  as  well  as  of 
receiving  it,  the  action  is  that  of  a  being,  not  onlj  moveable,  but 
intrinsically  motive. 

We  may  go  further,  if  we  please,  and  suggest  a  third  mode  of 
action,  the  action  of  the  first  mover ;  that  being,  which,  though 
motive,  is  itself  perfectly  immoveable. 

In  a  series  of  agents,  where  each  of  them  imparts  motion, 
which  it  has  previously  received,  were  such  agents  two,  or  ^rere 
they  ten,  or  were  they  a  million,  no  motion  conld  ever  begin, 
were  there  not  something  at  their  head  totally  different  from 
them  all;  something  purely  impassive;  something,  which  can 
move,  without  being  moved ;  in  other  words,  which  can  impart 
motion  to  every  thing  else,  and. remain  itself  immoveable. 

It  is  to  this  character  that  Boethius  alludes,  in  his  truly 
sublime  address  to  the  Author  of  the  Universe : 

Qui  tempos  ab  cto 
Ire  jubet,  stabilisqne  manens  dat  cnncta  moTeri." 

Considering  action,  therefore,  and  the  being  acted  upon  w^itfa 
a  view  to  motion  and  the  being  moved,  we  may  say  that  the 
Peripatetic  system  (for  it  is  hence  we  derive  these  speculations) 
contemplated  all  beings  in  three  views ;  either  as  moveable,  but 
not  motive ;  or  as  both  moveable  and  motive ;  or,  lastly,  as  motive 
alone,  but  not  moveable.*^ 

More  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  subsequent  theory  con* 
cerning  motion.** 

We  shall  only  add,  that,  in  the  above  modes  of  acting,  when 
bodies  act  upon  bodies,  the  action  for  the  greater  part  is  re- 
ciprocal. While  the  oar  impels  the  wave,  the  wave  resists  the 
oar ;  while  the  axe  hews  the  timber,  the  timber  blunts  the  axe ; 
while  the  earth  attracts  the  moon,  the  moon  attracts  the  earth. 
And  hence  the  theory  of  action  and  re-action,*^  so  accurately 
scrutinized  in  modern  philosophy. 

"  T^  hptmhy  Kol  rh  wtntrhv  jnyct^  oh  moves,  and  the  oi^gans  which  are  moTed, 

K^^fupov:  *'  The  desirable  and  the  intelli-  appear  to  be  both  of  them  vitally  united  in 

S'ble  move,  without  being  moved.**    Azist.  one  and  the  same  subject,  see  below,  chap, 
[etaph.  p.  202.  edit  Sylb.     See  below,  xvii.     Concerning  the  necessity  of  some- 
chap.  xviL  thing,  different  from  body,  to  put  body  in 

The  Latin  quotation  is  from  the  Consola-  motion.  Ibid,  Conoeming  causative  mo- 
tion of  Boethius,  and  is  a  part  of  those  hex-  tion.  Ibid,  Concerning  immobility,  Ihid, 
ameters,  which,  for  harmony  of  numbers  and  Hermes,  p.  220,  note  c. 
and  sublimity  of  sentiment,  are  perhaps  not  P  Of  this  doctrine  we  have  the  following 
inferior  to  any  in  the  Latin  language  :  account.  AXrtop  )^  rev  /th^  K6§ci^ai  TJkt 
O  !  qui  perpetua  mundumy  &c  Kw^fis^  tri  rh  icouiw  Koi  vdtrx^*^  ^^  ^<>v 

"  This  doctrine  is  expressed  by  the  Sta-  irda-xotn-os'  oXop  rh  riftvop  i^ifikvvcreu  ivh 

girite,  but  in  an  inverted  order.    Tb  fi^p  rov  r€fiPOfi4vov,  jroi  t^  Btpfuupor  ^^xenu 

wpdroy,  oO  Kipo^fiepov^  kivc?  ^  8*  Spt^u  ical  ^h  $€p/uupofi4pou^  koI  ikon  rh  kxpovp  (^m 

rh  6p€KriKhp  KiyoCfityov^  KivfT"  rh  Si  re  rov  vp^ov)  kyructpetrai  rtpa  Klpfftrw  oW 

\€vreuoy  r&y  Ktvovftivtav  oIk  iufdyicri  Kivuy  Mow  ian-alStireu  mus,  icol  itrriBXifitrai  rh 

ob^4y,    De  Animal.  Motn,  p.  154.  edit.  Bxifioy :    **  The   cause  why  motions  are 

Sylb.  stopped,  ia,  that  the  acting  power  is  also 

^  Concerning  that  motion,  which  does  not^  acted  upon  by  that  upon  which  it  acts  ;  for 

arise  from  the  collision  of  one  body  with  example,  the  cutting  power  is  blunted  by 

another  body,  but  where  the  power  which  that  which  is  cut ;  and  the  wanning  power 
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If  we  contemplatd  the  woi-Id,  as  well  the  vegetable  m  the 
aaimtd,  we  shall  perceive  action  imd  paesion  diStised  through 
every  part. 

And  yet  it  must  be  observed  both  of  action  and  of  passion, 
(such  at  least  as  those  we  see  around  ns,)  that  they  are  neither 
of  them  perpetual  in  any  one  particular  instance.  Oom  only 
nourishes,  and  hemlock  only  poisons,  when  they  meet  a  proper 
body  on  which  to  operate:  the  musician  does  not  always 
perform,  nor  is  the  ear  always  affected  by  sounds :  the  painter 
does  not  always  paint,  nor  is  the  eye  always  affected  by  colours. 
And  hence  the  rise  of  that  notable  thing  called  power ;  that 
dormant  capacity,  into  which  both  action  and  passion,  when 
the^  cease,  retreat ;  and  out  of  which,  when  they  return^  as  from 
their  source  they  flow. 

There  is  nothing  which  appears  so  nearly  to  approach  non- 
entity as  this  sinsTilar  thing  called  power ;  yet  is  there  nothing, 
in  fact,  so  truly  different  from  it. 

Of  nonentity  there  are  no  attributes,  no  affections ;  but  every 
power  possesses  a  specific  and  a  limited  character,  which  not 
Duly  distinguishes  it  from  nonenity,  but  from  every  other  power. 
Thus,  among  the  active  powers,  the  smith,  when  asleep,  has 
siiU  those  powers  which  make  him  a  smith;  the  shipwright, 
when  asleep,  has  still  those  powers  which  make  him  a  ship- 
wright. The  powers  distinguish  both  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who,  purely  from  not  having  them,  are  neither  smiths  nor  ship- 
wrights. 

The  same  powers  help  to  distinguish  the  same  artists  from  one 
another ;  for  the  powers,  though  invisible,  are  incommutable ; 
nor  can  those  of  the  shipwright  enable  him  to  forge  an  anchor, 
or  those  of  the  smith  enable  him  to  construct  a  ship. 

If  we  pass  from  active  to  passive  powers,  we  shall  find  these, 
after  the  same  manner,  to  be  limited  in  every  subject,  and  dif- 
ferent in  every  species.  Timber  has  the  capacity  of  becoming  a 
ship,  but  not  an  axe ;  iron,  on  the  contrary,  of  becoming  an  axe, 
but  not  a  ehip.*i  And  though  different  agents,  by  operating  on 
the  same  patient,  may  produce  different  effects,  (as  the  ship- 
wright makes  timber  into  a  ship,  while  the  carpenter  forms  it 
uito  a  house;)  yet  still  must  each  effect  correspond  with  the 
P^ve  capacities ;  or  else,  where  these  fail,  there  is  nothing  to 
oe  done. 

Were  the  case  otherwise,  were  not  the  passive  powers  essen- 
tially requisite  as  well  as  the  active,  there  would  be  no  reason 
^hy  any  thing  might  not  be  made  out  of  any  thing.  ^ 
Far  distant,  therefore,  from   nonenity  are  passive  powers, 

b  cooled  by  that  which  »  wanned  ;  and,  in  re-impeOed  ;  and  the  compreflsing  power, 

general,  the  moyinff  principle  (excepting  the  after  a  manner  re-compreaBed."  Aristot  de 

•ttpieme  and  firgt)  is  reciprocally  moved  Animal.  Gener.  1.  iv.  p.  280.  edit  Sylb. 

lUdf  imder  some  motion  or  other ;  the  im-  <i  See  page  267 ;  also  p.  292, 293. 
P^*^  power,  for  instance,  is  after  a  manner 
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however  latent :  so  far,  indeed,  that  where  they  differ  essentially 
from  one  another,  they  often  lead  to  effects  perfectly  contrary, 
though  the  agent  which  operates  be  individually  the  same  : 

Limui  ut  hie  durescit,  et  haec  nt  cem  liqueacit, 

Uno  eodemque  igni,  &c.  Yiig.  ut  gap.  p.  270. 

It  is  from  this  theory  we  perceive  the  reason  of  that  ancient 
axiom,  QtHcqtM  recipitur,  recipitur  secundum  modu/ni  recipientis; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  true,  when  properly  nndei^ 
stood. 

As  to  the  active  powers,  there  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween those  called  rational,  and  the  irrational.  The  subordinate 
are  mostly  confined  to  the*  producing  one  contrary  out  of  two. 
Fire  can  only  warm,  but  cannot  cool;  ice  can  only  cool,  but 
cannot  warm.  But  the  rational  powers  imply  both  contraries 
at  once,  and  give  to  their  possessor  the  alternative  of  producing 
either.  The  musician  has  the  power  both  of  melody  and  dis- 
sonance ;  the  physician,  the  power  both  of  healing  and  making 
sick ;  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  deciding  both  justly  ana 
unjustly. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  rational  power  alone  is  founded  in 
science,  and  it  is  always  one  and  the  same  science  which  re- 
cognises contraries ;  that  which  teaches  us  harmony,  teaches  ns 
diBMBord ;  that  which  informs  us  what  is  health,  informs  us  what 
is  disease ;  that  which  discerns  truth,  discerns  also  falsehood. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  is,  that  as  every  science  may  be  called 
double  in  its  powers  of  knowledge,'  so  all  action  founded  on 
science  may  be  called  double  in  its  powers  of  acting."  A  noble 
privilege  this  to  man,  if  well  employed ;  a  truly  unfortunate  one, 
if  abused ;  since  by  this  he  alone,  of  all  sublunary  beings,  is  pro- 
perly entitled  either  to  praise  or  dispraise. 

With  respect  to  powers  in  general,  there  is  this  to  be  ob- 
served: so  important  are  they  to  the  constitution  of  many 
beings,  that  often,  though  latent,  they  are  more  regarded  than 

'  'lK€Ufhy  yiut  Odrtpov  fi4pos  rrfs  ^voy-  airtov.     AXriou  9h,  tri  xSyos  iffrh^  ^  hrt- 

riAtrttas^  iearro  re  Kply^uft  Ktd  rh  iiPTuetl-  cr^fifh  ^  '^  XjSyos  6  aJMs  8i|Aot  rh  wpSy- 

fitvmr  kqH  yi^  r^  cMc?  koX  alnh  K<d  rh  fta,  K<d  r^v  aT4pfii<np :  **  Of  powers,  bodm 

Kdfiinf\o¥  yufiAtrKOfiOf,  Kpir^s  yi^t  ikfjupoiy  wiU  be  found  irrational,  othen  axe  attended 

b  K9Mi»V  rb  tk  KdfiwvXoy,  oW  kavrov  o1h-€  with  reason :  and  as  to  those  which  are  at- 

rov  M4os :  **  One  of  the  two  parts  in  the  tended  with  reason,  the  same  powera  will 

contrariety  is  sufficient  to  judge  both  itself  extend  to  things  contrary :  but  as  to  the 

and  its  opposite.     It  is  thus  that  by  the  irrational,  one  power  will  extend  only  to 

straight  we  come  to  know  both  the  straight  one  contrary :  what  is  hot,  for  example, 

and  Uie  crooked,  for  the  straight  rule  of  the  will  only  conduce  to  heating ;  but  the  art 

artist  is  a  judge  of  both.     But  the  crooked,  of  medicine  will  become  the  cause  both  of 

on  the  other  side,  is  no  judge  either  of  it-  disease  and  of  health.     The  cause  is,  that 

sel^  or  of  the  straight.**    Arist.  de  An.  i  this  medicinal  science  is  reason,  and  the 

5.  same  reason  discovers  both  the  thing  and 

"  Kcd  T&y  Bwdfitw  al  fjuky  taovrau  &\o-  its  privation.**  Arist.  Metaph.  p.  143.  edit 

you,  al  8i  /xcr^  X^ov — xol  a/  fi^y  firrii  Sylb. 

Kiyov  ircurai  r&y  iyayrlny  al  avrol,  al  Bh        See  also  p.  68,  and  note  /;  and  p.  294, 

A\oyokt  fiia  Ms'  oToy  rh  Btpfkby  rov  dtp-  especially  in  note  L 
ludy^uf  iJu&yoy,  ^  h4  iarpuc^  ywrov  icol  {jyitias 
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the  strongest  apparent  attributes.  Thus  it  is  from  their  medi- 
cinal powers  only  that  we  yalue  the  several  species  of  drugs ; 
and  from  their  generative  powers  only  that  we  value  the  several 
species  of  seed,  while  little  regard  is  paid  to  their  sensible,  that 
is,  their  apparent  qualities,  further  than  as  they  help  to  indicate 
those  invisible  powers. 

The  just  opposite  to  power  is  energy^  which,  as  its  etymology 
shews,*  implies  the  existing  in  deed  or  act,  as  opposed  to  that 
existence  which  only  implies  possibility. 

And  here  it  is  worth  observing,  that  every  thing  existing  in 
power  is  necessarily  roused  into  energy  by  something,  which 
itself  existed  previously  in  energy.**  Events  and  incidents  never 
stand  still ;  some  agents  or  other  are  perpetually  energizing, 
though  all,  perhaps,  by  turns  have  their  respites  ana  relaxations, 
as  many  of  them,  at  least,  as  are  of  the  subordinate  tribe.  It 
happens,  indeed,  in  the  worid,  as  in  a  ship  upon  a  voyage. 
Every  hand  at  a  proper  season  has  his  hours  of  rest,  and  yet 
the  duty  never  ceases,  the  business  of  the  ship  is  never  at  a 
stand  ;•  those  that  wake,  rousing  those  that  sleep^  and  being  in 
their  turn  roused  again  themselves. 

But  another  way  to  shew  that  energy  is  of  necessity  previous 
to  power,  consists  in  admitting  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  man  placed  m  a  part  of  space, 
where  there  was,  and  ever  had  been,  eternal  silence ;  or  other- 
wise in  a  part  where  there  was,  and  ever  had  been,  eternal  dark- 
ness ;  could  such  a  one  ever  actually  either  have  heard  or  seen, 
however  exquisite  his  powers  both  of  hearing  and  seeing !  And 
why  not!  Because  to  the  evocation  of  one  of  these  powers, 
there  is  a  necessity  of  actual  sound ;  to  that  of  the  other,  of 
ftctual  light ;  so  that  had  not  these  energies  existed  previously, 
his  powers  must  have  remained  dormant  through  the  period  of 
their  existence.  Suppose,  therefore,  all  energies  of  all  kinds  to 
stop;  how  could  they  ever  revive?  Were  they  all  once  sunk 
uito  one  universal  sleep,  where  should  we  find  a  waking  cause, 
to  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers!'' 

'  *Eir  IJP799,  **  In  act,  in  deed.**    See  a  mnncal  artist,  there  being  always  some  first 

■ketch  of  the  difference  between  act  and  (or  prior)  beins,  which  gives  the  motion, 

^ower,  pi  7.  Now  that  which  gives  this  motion  is  itself 

*  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetic  already  in  energy.**    Aristot  Metaph.  p. 

Bchod,  8ri   vp^^ffoy  MpytM   Bttrdfit^s  151.  c^t  Sylb. 

icri:  **that  energy  is  prior  to  power:"  "Offa  <ft^€i  ylyuerai  ^  r^xypt^^  ivtf^' 

-Anst  Metaph.  p.  150.  152. — dci  yiM  ix  ytlff  6rros  ylyyercu  4k  rov  Buvi/ui  roum- 

ToD  hfwdfut  iyros  ytyytrai  rh  hftpytl<f  hv  rov :  "  Whatever  things  are  made  either 

M  iy^fytlif  ivTos'  otov  i^pcnrot  i^  iuf-  by  nature   or  by  art,  are  made  out  of 

^P^'^ovf  funHTuehs  ivh  fAcwrucovj  dc2  kivow^  something,  having  a  capacity  to  become  the 

t6s  TtMos  vp^ov  rh  Si  kimovw  irtpy^i^  thing  pr^lnced,  and  that  through  the  ope- 

^  iarlM:  *^that  which  exists  in  energy  ration  of  something,  which  already  exists 

J«  always  formed  ont  of  that  whidi  exists  in  energy."    De  Animal.  Gener.  p.  204. 

^  power,  by  something  which  exists  (al-  edit  Sylb. 

'I^y)  in  eneiigy ;  for  example,  man  is  '  It  is  hence  that  Aristotle,  speaking  ao- 

ronned  by  man,  the  musical  artist  by  the  cording  to  the  principles  of  his  philosophy, 
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And  what  tlian  are  the  iofereneea  from  Uua  ^K»cii]atiom  that 
power  neoenurily  arifet  from  prerioiw  eneigy  i  One  is,  that  all 
those  doctrines  aooiit  order  springing  ftom  disorder,  beauty  from 
oonf asion ;  of  night  and  cha[os  being  the  oldest  of  beinga ;  in 
general,  of  the  pofect  and  actual  arising  from  the  imperfect  and 
potential ;  however  they  may  be  tme  as  to  the  material  cauae  of 
things,  yet  are  they  far  from  being  trae  with  respect  to  their 
real  and  essential  origin.  There  is  nothing,  in  fiict,  more  certain, 
than  that  the  actual  and  perfect  are  previous  to  their  contraries; 
else  there  could  never  have  been  in  the  universe  any  thing 
actual  or  perfect. 

Another  inference  is,  that  the  most  minute  and  contemptible 
energy,  now  actually  existing,  necessarily  proves  the  existence 
of  an  eternal  energy,  to  which,  as  to  its  cause,  it  is  ultimately 
referable.  And  what  can  such  eternal  energy  be,  but  some- 
thing whoso  very  essence  is  that  energy;'  something,  which 
knows  no  remissions,  like  subordinate  energies,  no  occasional 
retirings  into  power  and  dead  capacity,  but  is  ever  the  same 
immutable  and  perfect !  Without  such  a  principle  the  universe 
could  never  have  begun ;  or  when  once  beguo,  could  never  have 
been  continued.  And  what  shall  we  call  this  principle  t  Shall 
we  call  it  body  or  mind  i  The  best  way  to  answer  this,  will  be 
to  search  within  ourselves,  where  we  naay  discover,  if  we  attend, 
a  portion  of  either  being,  together  with  the  several  attributes 
appertaining  to  each. 

And  so  much  for  the  two  arrangements  or  predicameiits  of 
€^%on  and  passion. 

fays  of  things  eternal,  unalterable,  and  ne-  yhp  i^ov  ivipy^ia^  (pa4i'  'Ejceiyos  8^,  ^  ivi^ 

eesaary,  tlmt  is,  things  ever  in  energy — cl  yw:  **  The  energy  of  mind  or  inteDect,  if 

T«i>ra  luh  Jlv,  obShf  bk  ^,  **  if  these  were  tife :  and  He  (the  Supreme  Beiqg)  is  that 

BOt,  there  could  be  nothixig.*^  Metaph.  158,  eneigy^.**    Metaph.  p.  203.    See  aJso  Am* 

at  supra.    It  is  a  pertinent  question,  stated  mon.  in  Lib.  de  Interpretat  p.  198.  B.  Sx, 

by  the  same  author,  in  another  port  of  the  where  the  arrangement  of  beings  is  deeply 

■une  tiaot— n«t  ykp  jcim^^rrac,  §1  firiBh^  and  philosophiedUy  discussed  and  ezhibitedi 

Irroi  iwMprfMUf  oKtiqw;    ob  yitp  Ijyt  SKii  'f4^9    9i    ro^Qis    hriSei^ai    $ov?<4fAaroSf 

Ktrlitrti  <iM\  imn-fiflf :   **  How  can  things  k,  t.  K 

erer  be  set  in  motion,  if  there  be  no  cause        It  is  agreeably  to  this  reasoning  we  are 

(preyiously)  existing    in    energy  ?    Mere  told,  ToO  xp6¥w  &cl  irpoAo^u/SdCrcc  ivipytta 

matter  itself  cannot  moTe  itsell^   Ibid.  20 1 .  Mpa  wph  irdpast  !«#»  r^s  rod  iael  Ktpvwrros 

And  soon  before,  in  the  same  page,  *eMx*^  itpirmw :  **  that  one  energy  in  point  of  time 

rcu  yitp  rh  Svrduti  hr  fi^  circu*  8«i  ipa  always  precedes  another,  till  we  arrive  at 

elroi  ^x^r  roumrffyt  4*  ^  oMa  Mpytta:  the  energy  of  that  Being,  which  eternally 

''It  may  hi^pen,  that  the  thing,  which  gives  motion  in  the  first  instance.^  Metaph. 

exists  in  power  only,  may  not  exist  at  all :  6.  ff.  p.  152.  edit  Sylb. 
there  must,  therefore,  be  (in  the  universe)        Which  is  as  much  as  to  affirm,  (in  other 

pueh  a  sort  of  principle,  as  that  the  very  words,)  that  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  ef 

essence  of  it  should  be  energy.^*  active  efficient  principles,  one  above  another, 

f  Bee  the  note  preceding.    The  founder  up  to  that  one  active  Prineipla  which  is 

of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  speaking  of  the  original  and  supreme. 
Deity,  uses  the  following  expressions:  i^ 
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CHAPTER  XII, 

CONCERNING  ^WBBN  AND  WHERE.  CONCERNINe  TIME  AND  PLACE,  AND 
THEIR  DEFINITION.  WHEN  AND  WHERE,  HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM 
TIME  AND  PLACE,  HOW  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM.  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
WHEN  AND  WHERE — THEIR  UTILITY  AND  IMPORTANCE  IN  HUMAN 
UFB — ^VARIOUS  TERMS  DENOTING  THESE  TWO  PREDICAMENTS — OTHERS 
DENOTING  THEM  NOT,  YET  MADE  TO  DENOTE  THEM.  WHEN  AND 
WHERE,  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  INFLUENCE — PLAUSIBLE  TOPICS — CON- 
CURRING CAUSES.  OPPORTUNITY,  WHAT.  CHANCE,  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT, 
WHAT  IT  IS.  FATE,  PROVIDENCE.  COOPERATING  CAUSES.  SUPREME 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Wb  have  said  alreadj,  that  time  and  place  agree,  as  they  both 
belong  to  quantity  continuous.'  So  essential  is  this  character, 
that  could  either  of  them  be  separated,  as  we  separate  a  piece  of 
timber,  there  would  then  be  intervals  without  time,  and  dis- 
tances without  place.  Thus  far  then  they  agree,  while  in  this 
they  differ,  that  a  million  of  different  things  may  exist  in  one 
instant  of  time,  but  never  more  than  one  thing  at  once  can 
oecapy  one  place. 

And  hence  the  nature  oi  place  may  be  called  cKstrihutivey 
while  that  of  time  may  be  called  accumulative.  Hence,  too,  as 
they  agree  in  some  respects,  and  differ  in  others^  they  are  neceeh 
sarUy  not  simple,  but  compound  ideas,  both  belonging  to  one 
genus,  and  each  distinguished  by  specific  differences.  Raving  a 
^nus  and  a  difference,  they  become  capable  of  definition,  since 
it  is  on  these  two  requisites  that  all  definition  is  founded.^ 

Time^  therefore,  is  continuity,  successive  in  itself,  and  accumu- 
lative of  its  proper  subjects ;  place  is  continuity,  co-existent  in 
itself,  and  distributive  of  its  proper  subjects. 

We  have  said  thus  much  about  these  two  beings,  because 
Vfhen  and  toAere,  though  distinct  from  both,**  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  them,  and  cannot  well  be  understood  without  refer- 
eiice  to  this  connection. 

Men,  human  affairs,  and  universally  all  sensible  and  corporeal 
^ings,  as  none  of  them  are  infinite  either  in  duration  or  extent, 
must  have  something  of  course  to  limit  and  circumscribe  them, 
if ovr  place  circumscribes  their  extent,  and  time  their  duration ; 
and  hence  the  necessary  connection  of  things  corporeal  with 
these  two ;  and  not  only  of  things  themselves,  but  of  all  their 

'  See  before,  p.  303,  304.  6piirfuil  iic  y4povs  koI  t&p  <rwrraruc&p  tltri 

^  OimuB  definilifO  constat  gesere  et  dif-  9ia^p&p,  rovrdcri  r»v  fiHowot&y.    Anun. 

wrantia.    Fell,  218.    Tennuu  Tero  esaen-  in  qmnqae  voces,  p.  67. 

^et  (defioitionie  iciL)  geniu   et    diife-        ^  How  they  ore  distinct,  see  below,  par- 

'^tia.    Sanderson,  1.  i.  &  17.    See  also  ticularly  in  note  <i,  also  p.  337. 

^aDitii  Logic.  Lie  23.    Ol  /i^  7^ 
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motions,  of  all  their  accidents;  in  short,  of  all  they  are  able  to  do, 
and  of  all  they  are  ahle  to  suiFer. 

For  example,  certain  persons  are  to  meet  for  a  certain 
purpose.  They  must  be  informed  of  the  time  and  place,  or  their 
meeting  would  not  be  practicable.     First,  then,  for  the  time : 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

In  thunder,  lightening,  or  in  rain  ?  Shaksp.  Macheth. 

The  answer  to  this  question  connects  their  meeting  with  a 
certain  time ;  and  in  the  relation  between  these  two,  we  behold 
the  rise  of  the  predicament,  when  : 

When  the  battlers  lost  and  won. 
When  the  huriy  burly^s  done.^^ 

Again: 

Where's  the  place  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  connects  their  meeting  with  a 
certain  place ;  and  in  the  relation  between  these  two,  we  see  the 
rise  of  the  predicament,  where : 

Upon  the  heath, 
There  we -go  to  meet  MacbetL^ 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Virgil,  we  are  informed, 
wrote  his  Georgics  at  Naples.  By  Naples,  in  this  instance,  is 
the  place  of  Virgil  circumscribed,  which  might  else  have  been  at 
Rome,  at  Mantua,  &c.  The  connection  therefore  of  Virgil  with 
this  city  gives  us  an  answer  to  the  question,  where  f 

Again,  he  wrote  them,  we  are  told,  while  Caesar  Augustus 
was  on  his  Oriental  expedition.  Here  the  time  of  this  expedi- 
tion circumscribes  the  time  of  writing,  which  might  else  have 
been  (for  aught  we  know)  during  the  wars  with  Brutus,  with 
Antony,  &c.  This  relative  connection  gives  an  answer  to  the 
question,  whenf 

Dum  Csesar  ad  altom 
Fnlminat  Euphraten  hello,  yictorque  volentes 
Per  populoB  dat  jura,  viamque  afFectat  Olympo : 
Illo  Viigilinm  me  tempore  dnlcis  alebat 
Parthenope,  stadiis  flonntem  ignobilis  oti  Geoxg.  it.  anb.  fin. 

^  Oh  fjJpToi  otrt  T^  XP^^f  Tovrby  rh  cnlar  time :   then  there  arises  a  different 

wor^,  kijC  cfrc/>  fEfMt,  h  (rx^rci  rp  irp^r  predicament,  that  of  whm,  a  predicament 

rhw  xp^*^^^ '  **  Nor  is  trAen  the  same  with  different  from  that  of  qwmHty,^    Simplie. 

Ume ;  bnt  if  any  thing,  it  consists  in  the  in  Prsed.  p.  88.  ejnsd.  edit 
relation  which  it  hears  to  time.^    SimpL  in        <i  'AAA*  &<nrcp  M  rov  xp^i^v  &AAo  /ih^ 

Prsed.  p.  87.  B^ed.  Bas.  1551.  And  again  :  ^v  6  xP^vot,  (&AAo  5^  rh  icot^  xpipw^  ^ 

Kcd  o6x  ^'  fJ^^s  XP^**  \oififiw6/ittfop,  Bt  rh  jcar^t  r^ov,  ^  t6'wov  rt:  ^  For  as  in 

cx^iy  ^X**  ^f^^  XP^^^^^  *^^  ^'^  roOro  h>  time,  time  itself  is  one  thing,  and  that 

Xpi^V  ^<^^9  &<nrtp  4  iv  'ZaXofMn  vav-  which  is  according  to  time,  or  something 

/MX^  ^^  ^^'*  XP^^V  '^^^  &AA7}  ican^  belonging  to  it,  is  another  thing ;  so  also  is 

yopia  yiyyercuj  ^  rov  iror^,  &AAi}  o2^a  place  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  according 

Toph  rif  voffSy :  ^  Bat  when  any  particular  to  place,   or  something  belonging  to  it, 

thing,  which  is  assumed  from  time,  and  another  thing.^    Simpl.  in  Prod,  ut  supw 
whicn  is  not  assumed  as  any  part  of  time,        Ubi  non  est  locus,  sed  esse  in  loco, 

has  a  relation  to  time,  and  for  this  reason  Quando  non  est  tempus,  sed  esse  in  tern- 

is  in  time ;  as,  for  example,  the  searfight  at  pore.    FeJl,  p.  104,  107. 
Salamis,  which  happened  at  such  a  parti- 
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These  elegant  lines,  which  we  so  justly  admire,  are  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  the  common  date  of  an  epistle ;  as  if  the 
author,  having  finished  his  work,  had  subjoined  Naples,  such  a 
month,  such  a  year:  so  great,  even  in  trivial  matters,  is  the 
force  of  numbers,  and  sublime  ideas. 

Hence,  then,  we  perceive  the  nature  both  of  tphen  and  of 
fch&re.  When  is  not  mere  time^  nor  is  it  beings  and  events ;  but 
it  is  beings  and  events,  as  they  stand  related  to  time.  Again, 
tchere  is  not  properly  place^  nor  is  it  hein^s  and  events ;  but  it  is 
beings  and  events,  as  they  stand  related  to  place.*  If  therefore 
the  token  only  be  given,  and  not  the  where^  then  might  the  thing 
have  happened  either  here,  or  at  the  antipodes :  and,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  if  the  where  only  be  given,  and  not  the  when^  then 
might  the  event  have  happened,  either  yesterday,  or  before  the 
flood.  It  is  then  only  comes  precision,  when  we  view  the  two 
united/ 

And  hence,  by  the  way,  the  utility  and  praise  of  those  two 
subordinate  accomplishments  (for  sciences  I  cannot  call  them) 
geography  and  chronology.  By  acquainting  us  with  the  rela- 
tions borne  by  illustrious  persons  and  great  events  to  the  dif- 
ferent portions  both  of  time  and  of  place,  they  afford  us  proper 
means  to  contemplate  human  affairs ;  to  view  the  general  order 
and  concatenation  of  events,  and  our  own  connection  with  this 
order,  as  members  of  the  same  universe. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  is  an  answer 
to  the  question  where^  belongs  to  the  genus  or  predicament  of 
where ;  and  whatever  is  an  answer  to  the  question  when^  belongs 
in  like  manner  to  the  predicament  of  when*  When  did  such  a 
thing  happen! — Nmo;  this  instant;  t<hday;  yesterday;  a  century 
ago ;  in  such  a  year  of  our  Lord ;  such  a  year  of  the  Hegira ; 
such  a  year  of  Borne ;  such  an  Olympiad^  &c.  To  these  may  be 
added  such  terms  in  the  past  as  lately,  formerly^  long  ago,  &c.; 
and  such  also  in  the  future  as  immediately,  soon,  hereafter,^  &c. 
Again:  where  did  such  a  thing  happen! — Here;  there;  inEngland; 
in  Europe;  in  China;  in  the  moon;  in  the  9un,  &c.  To  these  may 
be  added  such  terms  as  near,  far  off,  above,  below,  &c. 

All  these  terms,  by  thus  answering  these  questions,  serve  to 
indicate  the  relation  of  some  being  or  event,  either  to  time  or  to 

*  The  force  of  this  arniDgement  or  pre-  5Ai7F  t^v  yivttrw,  ica2  roh  luyovfUyois  r^v 

dicament  ukere,  is  finely  contrasted  with  tariv  XP*^  <rvijfi€t\x6fxt¥a :  **  And  thus  it 

the  piedicament  of  <pumtify^  in  that  laconic  is  that  when  and  where  are  a  sort  of  brothers 

apopthegm  of  Agis.    **  The  Lacedeemonians  one  to  another,  affording  eqiially  a  common 

(aaid  he)  do  not  ask  how  many  the  ene-  perfection  to  all  things  that  are  generated, 

mies  are,  hat  where  they  axe  :^  Ovk  I^  and  contributing  an  utility  of  equal  value 

si  robs  ABuctScufwviaus  ipetrfv  w6irot  wlv  to  all  things  that  are  in  motion.     Simplic 

oi  mXdfiuoi,  ^L\A^  irov  uauf.     Plut,  Lacon.  in  Prsed.  p.  87.  ed.  Basil.  1551. 

Apophth.  p.  215.  D.  edit  Xyland.  f  See  many  of  these  terms  elegantly  and 

'  OCtms  8k  Kol  T^  irov  koI  t^   vori  accurately  explained  in  Aristotle^s  Physics, 

ibStX^  wus  iiirl    vphs    JUAi)Aa,  koip^p  1.  iv.  c  13.     The  terms  alluded  to  are  vvy, 

iwimis  wap4xoyTa  r^y    ffvyrdKttow  irpbs  irork,iiSrif  ifni,ird\aL,  i^al<pyfis,  tcr.K 

Z 
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place ;  and  though  some  of  them  do  it  with  greater  predaion, 
and  some  with  less,  yet  did  they  not  all  do  it  in  some  degree, 
they  could  not  belong  to  these  two  predicaments. 

We  cannot  assert  the  same  of  such  terms  as  an  inch,  a  /oci, 
or  a  cubit ;  a  day^  a  nionth^  or  a  year.  The  reason  is,  they  in- 
dicate no  relation  of  time  or  place  to  particular  things,  but  only 
measure  out  definite  portions  in  these  two  infinite  natures. 

With  regard  to  the  human  body,  not  only  the  whole  fills  its 
proper  place,  but  so,  too,  does  every  limb.  Hence,  as  its  par- 
ticular place  is  a  measure  to  each  limb,  so  is  this  limb  in  its  turn 
made  a  measure  to  that  place,  in  order  to  define  a  like  portion 
of  it,  existing  elsewhere.''  And  hence  the  origin  of  such  measures 
as  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  cubit,  and  the  like,  which  are  all  of  them 
deduced  from  certain  limbs  in  the  human  body. 

But  though  the  limbs  of  man  were  tolerably  adequate  to 
measure  place,  yet  were  his  motions  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  mensuration  of  time,  derived  (as  they  appear)  from  such  a 
number  of  appetites ;  from  such  a  variety  of  fancies  and  con- 
tradictory opinions.  Here,  therefore,  were  mankind  obliged  to 
quit  themselves,  and  to  recur  to  motions  more  orderly  than  their 
own ;  to  the  real  motion  of  the  moon,  to  the  apparent  motions 
of  the  sun,  in  order  to  obtain  suck  orderly  measures  as  those  of 
days,  and  months,  and  years. 

And  thus,  from  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  terms,  wo  may 
perceive  how  they  are  distinguished  from  the  predicaments  of 
where  and  tehen. 

There  is  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  an  milarged  when^  such 
as  to-day^  during  this  months  this  year^  this  century;  and  a  precise 
tchen^  the  indivisible  instant  in  which  the  event  happened.  So 
also  is  there  an  enlarged  where^  as  in  London^  in  England^  in 
Europe^  &c. ;  and  a  precise  tchere^  that  is  to  say,  the  exact  place 
which  each  individual  fills.* 

Now  as  every  man  exists  in  such  a  precise  where^  and  during 
such  a  precise  when^  so  is  it  with  reference  to  these  two  relations 
of  his  own,  that  he  recognises  the  when  and  the  where  of  all  other 
beings.  When  lived  Charles  the  Great  ? — Almost  three  hundred 
years  before  the  first  crusade.  Though  this  answer  tells  us  the 
distance  between  Charles  and  that  expedition,  yet  are  we  stiU 
uninformed  as  to  the  time  when  he  lived,  unless  we  have  some- 
thing given  us  to  connect  him  with  ourselves.  And  when,  we  de- 
mand, happened  the  first  crusade  ? — About  seven  hundred  years 
ago.    Here  we  have  the  temporal  relation  between  ourselves  and 

^  This  is,  indeed,  a  common  property  to        See  before,  the  quotation  given  in  note 

all  mensuration,  that  the  measurer  and  the  p^  page  264.     Uitmns  is  there  itmdered  a 

thing  measured  should  reciprocate  ;  so  that  **  quart,'*  not  as  if  this  last  represented  that 

while  the  gallon  measures  the  wine,  the  Greek  measure,  but  as  it  was  a  meaiurB 

wine  should  measure   the  gallon ;   while  femiliar  to  an  English  reader, 
the  ell  measures  the  silk,  the  silk  should        *  See  Hermes,  p.  151,  note, 
measure  the  ell. 
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that  event ;  so  that  having  previously  learned  the  like  relation 
tetween  that  event  and  Charles  the  Great,  we  of  course  recognise 
the  time  when  that  prince  existed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  temporal 
relation  between  our  own  existence  and  his.  The  same,  too, 
happens  in  ascertaining  the  place  where. 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  such  measures  of  time  and  place  as 
€»  year^  a  century^  a  foot^  a  furlong^  though  they  belong  not  of 
themselves  to  the  present  predicaments  or  arrangements,  may 
yet  be  made  a  part  of  them  by  being  properly  associated.  Such 
they  become,  when  we  say  a  furlong  hence^  a  century  8i?ice,  afoot 
delow^  a  year  after.  The  reason  is,  they  are  brought  by  such 
association  to  define  relative  existence,  in  doing  which  the  very 
essence  of  these  predicaments  consists. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  force  of  these  two  predicaments, 
their  influence  in  the  world,  and  more  particularly  in  human 
afiairs. 

Csesar,  when  he  was  assassinated,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Pompey^s 
statue.  The  celebrated  Hampden  received  his  death'^s  wound 
upon  that  field  where  he  had  first  executed  the  ordinance  for 
levying  troops  to  serve  the  parliament.*^  From  a  royal  ban- 
queting house,  built  by  himself  in  prosperity,  was  an  unfortunate 
prince  led  to  an  unjust  execution.  In  each  of  these  instances, 
the  place  where  is  a  plausible  topic ;  a  topic  equally  suited  either 
to  raise  compassion,  or,  if  we  would  sophisticate  more  harshly,* 
to  insinuate  judgments,  divine  vengeance,  &c.  But  to  quit 
topical  arguments,  which,  in  fact,  demonstrate  nothing : 

It  was  by  an  unfortunate  fall  so  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
race,  that  the  swift-footed  Salius  lost  the  prize  to  young  Eu- 
ryalus."*  It  was  by  being  attacked  when  asleep,  and  overpowered 
with  liquor,  that  the  gigantic  Polypheme  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
Ulysses."  It  was  by  living  in  an  age  when  a  capricious  audience 
ruled,  that  the  elegant  Menander  so  often  yielded  to  Philemon, 
his  inferior  by  the  confession  of  all  succeeding  ages.°  "The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  yet 
favour  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them 
alL^P 

The  same  concurring  causes,  which  acted  in  these  cases  like 
adversaries,  can  become  in  others  the  most  powerful  allies.  Ad^ 
fAot,  iTov  (TTO),  "Grive  me  where  to  stand,"*^  was  a  well-known  saying 
of  the  famous  Archimedes.  He  wanted  but  a  place  where  to  fix 
his  machine,  and  he  thought  himself  able  to  move  even  the 
world.^i     Shakspeare  tells  us, 

k  C]ai«idoii*8  History,  book  yii.  gratiaqne,  et  iactiombiiB  sepenumero  yinc»* 

»  Luke  xiiL  4.  batur. 

*  JEndd.  ▼.  286,  &e.  p  Ecdesiastes  ix.  11. 

"  OdyM.  ix.  tab.  fin.  n  See  tbe  Life  of  Archimedes,  in  Ri- 

«  Vid.  QidnctiL  L  x.  c.  1.    A.  OelL  valtus's  edition  of  bis  woiks.  Paris,  1615. 

L  xtIL  c  4.  who  says  of  him,  Ambitn,  folio. 

z  2 
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There  til  a  <Mie  in  the  affiun  of  mei^ 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Ib  bound  in  shallowa.  JuIiob  Caesar,  act  ir.  ae.  5. 

When  Horace  sent  a  messenger  with  some  of  his  works  to  Aof 
gustus,  his  charge  was  to  deliver  them  if  Augustas  was  in  health ; 
and  not  only  so,  hut  in  good  humour ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  a 
humour  to  call  for  them : 

Si  yalidais  n  betas  erit,  fd  deniqne  poacet. 

Hor.  Epiat  L  iL  ep.  13. 

Such  a  stress  did  this  polite  author  lay  on  the  propriety  of  the 
when.     Virgil  mentions  finely  the 

Mollianma  fimdi 
Temponu  .ffineid.  It.  298. 

He  makes,  too,  his  Fury  suspend  her  powers  of  mischief,  till  she 
could  catch  a  lucky  moment  to  make  her  influence  more  ex- 
tensive : 

At  sseTa  e  Bpeculis  tempus  dea  nacta  nooendi, 

Tartarean!  intendit  vocem,  &c.  iBneid.  vii.  511. 

And  hence  we  may  collect  a  just  idea  of  the  term  opporiunUy. 
It  is  not  merely  time,  concurring  with  events,  for  time  attends 
them  all,  be  they  prosperous  or  adverse ;  but  it  is  time,  con- 
curring favourably ;  it  is  time,  cooperating  as  an  auxiliary  cause/ 

Time  (it  is  said)  and  chance  happeneth  to  all.  And  what  is 
this  chance  f  Is  it  the  chance  mentioned  by  Milton  as  residing 
at  the  court  of  Chaos  V  Or  is  it  the  same  which  some  philosophers 
suppose  to  have  framed  the  world,  and  to  have  maintained  in  it 
ever  since  no  inconsiderable  sway !  If  such  chance  be  the  strict 
opposite  to  a  rational  principle,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it 
should  have  supplied  its  place,  and  without  the  least  ingenuity 
have  produced  a  work  so  ingenious.  It  is  hard,  also,  to  conceive, 
how  without  a  reason  that  should  exist,  which  it  requires  so 
much  reason  (even  in  part  only)  to  comprehend.^  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  sort  of  chance^  which,  under  the  name  o{  fortune^ 
we  find  described  as  follows :  ''  a  cause  not  manifest  to  human 
reasoning;"  not  a  cause  devoid  of  reason,  but  a  cause  which 
human  reason  wants  the  means  to  investigate.^^ 

c  According  to  the  Stagirite,  good  passes  *  Paradise  Lost,  book  ii.  965. 

through  all  the  predicaments,  and,  as  it  '  Hanc  igitnr  in  StelIi8Constantiam,h8nc 

stops  at  each,  assumes  a  different  denomina-  tantam  tarn  yariis  cursibus  in  omni  setenu- 

tion.     In  substance,  it  is  mind  and  deity;  tate  convenientiam  temporum,  non  posnim 

in  quality,  it  is  that  which  is  just;  in  intdligeresinemente,ratione,con8iliob  Cic. 

quantity,  that  which  is  exact,  and  according  de  Nat  Deor.  ii.  21.    Dubitant  de  moodo^ 

to  measure ;  and  in  the  predicament  tchen^  ex  quo  et  oriuntur  et  fiunt  omnia,  casone 

it  is  opportunity;  iv  8^  t^  ir6rf,  6  K(up6s'  ipse  sit  effectus  aut  necessitate  aliqua,  an 

that  is  to  say,  pood  or  favourable^  acceding  ratione  ac  mente  divina :  et  ArchimedeD 

to  the  time  tohen^  and   characterizing  it,  arbitranturplusvaluisseinimitandissphsFBe 

gives  it  by  such  accession  the  name  of  op-  conversionibus,  quam  naturam  in  effidendifl. 

portuniiy,    Aristot  Ethic  Eudem.  p.  86.  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  iL  34. 

edit  Sylb.     Locum  autem  actionis,  oppoi^  "  Aokci  fihy  curia  if  rvxh^  i^iiKos  8^  ^ 

tunitatem  tempbris  esse  dicunt ;  tempus  au-  Bpcariyp  hoMoi^   Arist  Phys.  ii  4.  p.  33. 

•tem  actionis  opportunum   Graece  elKwpla,  edit  Sylb.     Instead  of  1itay<U^  they  uced 

Latine  appeUatur  occasio,  Cic.  de  Offic.  140.  afterwards  the  tenn  Koyia/n^ 
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We  may  learn  from  experience,  that  whatever  opening  there 
may  be  left  for  human  freedom,  (and  enough  is  there  left,  botli 
for  merit  and  demerit,)  it  is  not  so  uncontrolled  as  in  the  leasfc. 
to  affect  the  universe.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  nature ;  nor  can  we,  like  the  giants  of  old,  heap  moun- 
tain upon  mountain.  There  is  an  irreversible  order  of  things,  to 
which  we  necessarily  submit;  an  indissoluble  concatenation  of 
SQCcessive  causes  with  their  effects,  by  which  both  the  being  and 
the  well-being  of  this  whole  are  maintained. 

This  divine  order  or  concatenation  has  different  denomina- 
tions :  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  to  its  author,  we  call  it 
fate;  referred  to  his  foresight  for  the  good  of  all,  we  call  it  pr<h 
ffidenceJ^ 

It  is  this  which  mingles  itself  with  all  our  actions  and  de- 
signs; which  cooperates  with  the  pilot,  the  husbandman,  and 
the  merchant ;  nor  with  these  alone,  but  with  all  of  every  de- 
gree, from  the  meanest  peasant,  up  to  the  mightiest  monarch. 
If  it  cooperate  favourably,  they  succeed ;  if  otherwise,  they  fail. 
And  hence  the  supposed  efficacy  of  time  and  place,  so  often  of 
such  importance  in  this  cooperation.  It  is  hence,  ^^  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,^'  &c. 

A  pilot  sails,  with  intention  to  reach  a  certain  port.  All 
that  the  skill  of  a  good  navigator  can  suggest,  i^  done ;  yet  he 
sails  at  a  time  when  hurricanes  arise,  and,  instead  of  gaining  the 
destined  port,  is  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  A  farmer  with  proper 
industry  manures  and  sows  his  fields ;  yet  the  seasons  destroy 
his  harvest,  and  (according  to  his  own  phrase)  ^^  the  times  fight 
affainst  him.^  A  merchant  travels,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  a 
distant  country,  and  there  contracts  a  pestilential  disease,  which 
carries  him  off. 

These  incidents,  thus  connected  with  time  and  place,  are  re- 
ferred in  common  language  to  chance,  as  to  their  cause ;  and  so 
indeed  they  may,  as  far  as  chance  implies  a  cause^  which  human 
reasoning  was  not  able  either  to  foresee  or  obviate.  But  if  we 
go  further,  and  suppose  it  a  cause,  where  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason  at  all ;  in  such  case  we  do  nothing  less  than  deify  cliance^ 
committing  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  the  blindest  of  guides,  in- 
stead of  that  One,  All-good,  All-powerful,  Divine  Intelligence, 
which,  in  the  same  undivided  instant,  both  sees  and  hears  all 
things.^ 

And  so  much  for  the  two  genera  or  arrangements  of  tohm  and 
where. 

*  Three  tenns  are  here  employed,  chane^^  Mrvient  to  the  cause  of  Providence,  and 

fate^  and  providenoB ;  the  tvo  fint  of  which  by  making  them  wholly  dependent  on  the 

have  been  often  improperly  asserted,  the  supreme  intelligent  principle,  to  make  them 

last  has  been  often  hardily  denied,  and  weaken  the  system  of  Atheism,  rather  than 

all  this  to  &TOur  the  Atheistic  system.  contribute  to  its  support 

The  author  of  these  notes  has  endea-  y  See  Epicharrous,  quoted  in  note  a,  p. 

Toured  to  give  such  meanings  to  the  terms  282. 
dumce  and  /bi«^  a»  may  render  them  sub- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCERNING    POSITION    OR    SITUATION.      WHAT    IT    18,    AND    HOW    DE- 
DUCED  ^HOW  IT   EXISTS   IN    BEINGS    INANIMATE IN  VEGETABLB8 — 

IN    MAN ANIMAL    PROGRESSION.       WORKS    OP   ART.       ATTITUDES- 
ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    ATTITUDE ^FROM    POETS FROM    ACTOBS FROM 

ORATORS.       ITS     EFFICACY,    WHENCE.       POSITION,    AMONG     THE    ELE- 
MENTS  OF    DEMOCRITU6 ITS    INFLUENCE   AND   IMPORT ANCB    IN   THI 

NATURAL  WORLD— IN  THE  INTELLECTUAL. 

The  arrangement  or  predicament  of  position  or  situation  has  a 
near  affinity  with  that  of  place.  Thej  are  both  of  the  relative 
order,  and  are  both  conversant,  when  taken  strictly,  about  cor- 
poreal substances  only.  They  differ,  however,  inasmuch  as  the 
simple  possession  of  space  constitutes  place;  the  manner  of  po^ 
sessing  it,  position^  or  situation,* 

Now  the  manner,  in  which  a  body  possesses  space,  has  respect 
to  certain  relations,  which  exist,  some  within,  and  some  without 
it ;  relations,  which  arise  from  its  parts,  its  whole,  its  immediate 
place,  and  the  place  surrounding  it. 

We  shall  explain  what  we  assert,  (which  perhaps  may  appear 
obscure,)  by  beginning  from  bodies  the  most  simple,  and  pasapg 
from  these  to  others,  more  complex  and  diversified. 

The  simplest  and  most  perfectly  similar  of  all  bodies  is  the 
sphere.*  If,  therefore,  we  take  a  sphere,  and  place  it  upon  the 
ground,  the  part  furthest  from  the  earth^'s  centre  we  call  its  top; 
that  the  nearest,  its  hottom ;  and  all  lying  between  we  call  its 

■  DifFert  tUtu  ab  ti&i'in  hoc,  qaod  vbi  ^We  are  not  to  nndentand  the  genoiof 

est  locatio  totius,  sUtu  est  ordinatio  partium  Ufwg^  or  ponifMm,  by  taking  into  our  dif- 

in  loco.     Ubi  est  simpliciter  esse  in  loco ;  cussion  either  the  body  lying,  or  the  place 

dttu  secandom  partium  ordinationem.  Fell,  in  which  it  lies,  but  singly  and  solely  b7 

p.  104.  taking  into  our  account  Vbt  peculiar  mode 

Ad  situm  omnem  requiritur  triplex  ha-  of  tUe  in  the  genus  of  lying,  as  it  nuis 

bitudo,  quae  conjuncta  constituit    situm ;  through  all  those  ranks  of  beings,  which 

habitude  partium  alicujus  totius  inter  se ;  are  formed  by  nature  to  be  supported  some 

partium  alicujus  totius  ad  ipsum  totum ;  of  them  by  others,  or  to  be  eeated  somft 

partium  et  totius  ad  locum.     Sanderson,  p.  of  them  upon  others ;  for  it  is  this  eonnee- 

49.  L  i.  c.  14.  tion  between  things  that  are  seated,  and 

Prsedicamentum  situs  {kuctBcu)  respicit  things  that  afford  the  seat,  which  makes 

positionem  rei,  tum  respectu  partium  suarum  the  primary  and  the  strictest  description  cf 

inter  se^  tum  respectu  loci,  aliarumque  re-  lyings  or  jxtsUioru*''    SimpL  in  Pned.  {k  ^« 

mm.    Wallis,  L  i.  c.  13.  edit  Basil  1551. 

Oi^c  ohv  rh  Keifityoy  ar&fiot  ofhc  rhy        *  The  sphere,  and  other  solid  figures, 

rSiroy,  iv  $  Keirat,  ry  Biavoiff  irtptXafAfid-  soon  after  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  an* 

yotrra,  8ci  yottp  rh  KturBcuy  fidnjy  9i  T^r  for  the  greatest  part,  well  known.    He, 

^Xovcdy  rrtts  Bitriv  iy  r^  ydyti  rod  Kcur0ou  howeyer,  who  wishes  for  ocular  inspeettoiit 

\oytC6fi€yov   icar^   rrdtrra  rh.  liyra,   H(ra  may  find  them  all  (the  sphere  alone  ex- 

ir4^vK€y  tr€pa  ip*  iripwy  iiy4xf<rBcut  ^  cepted)  among  the  diagrams  of  the  eleTenth 

iyihpitaOai  rk  Hrepa  4y  rots  ir4pots'   ^  and  twelfth  books  of  Eudid,  to  which  books 

yiip  Towtdc  (TVfjLtrkoKTi  r&y  iviSfntfityoiy  kcH  we  refer  him,  as  they  are  eaay  to  be  W* 

r&y   riiy    ^pea^    irapcx(JKr«K    Kvpitardrn  under  various  editions. 
KCiX  trp^arloTri  iorl  rod  K€t<rOai  (fnoyp9/^ : 
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These  distinctions  in  the  sphere  regard  external  objects 
only,  because  the  sphere,  being  everywhere  similar,  contributes 
nothing  to  them  itself.  If  we  roll  it,  therefore,  along,  the  dis- 
tinctions are  not  lost ;  only,  while  the  motion  continues,  they 
perpetually  vary,  and  that  merely  with  reference  to  local  dis- 
tinctions, existing  without. 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  sphere,  though  it  have  place, 
yet  according  to  thes6  reasonings  has  in  strictness  no  position, 
because  it  has  no  peculiar  parts  deducible  from  its  own  figure, 
which  parts  can  be  called  top  or  bottom,  as  contradistinguished 
one  to  another. 

What  is  true  of  the  sphere,  may  be  asserted  almost  as  truly 
of  the  five  Platonic  bodies,  the  equilateral  pyramid,  the  cube, 
the  octoedron,  &c.,  and  that,  because  they  are  not  only  regular, 
but  because  their  several  faces  are  every  way  similar. 

What  is  true  of  these  bodies,  is  true  also  of  their  opposites, 
the  bodies  I  mean,  which  are  not  only  dissimilar,  but  universally 
irregular.  Fragments  of  rock,  and  hillocks  of  sand,  have  neither 
top  nor  bottom,  but  what  is  merely  casual ;  and  therefore,  though 
of  necessity  they  exist  in  place  by  being  bodies,  yet,  as  they 
have  no  internal  local  distinctions  under  the  meaning  here 
adopted,  it  of  course  follows  they  cannot  properly  have  position. 

But  if  we  pass  to  those  bodies  which  are  neither  irregular, 
like  the  broken  rock,  because  they  have  order  and  proportion ; 
nor  yet  every  way  similar,  like  the  sphere^  because  they  have 
extensions  that  are  unequal,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  cylinder, 
or  the  parallelipopedon ;)  here  we  shall  find  the  very  bodies, 
from  their  own  attributes,  to  concur  with  the  world  around, 
both  in  acquiring  to  themselves  position,  as  well  as  in  diversi- 
fying it. 

The  cylinder,  for  example,  extends  ftirther  one  way  than 
another,  and  therefore  possesses  within  itself  three  such  parts, 
as  two  extremes,  and  one  mean.  If  we  so  place  it,  therefore, 
that  one  of  these  extremes  (no  matter  which)  shall  be  most 
remote  from  the  earth'^s  centre,  and  the  other  most  near ;  in  such 
case,  by  this  manner  of  blending  external  and  internal  relations, 
the  cylinder  is  said  to  stand.  If  we  remove  in  part  the  higher 
extreme  from  its  perpendicular,  and  thus  differently  blend  rela- 
tions, the  cylinder  is  said  to  incline.  And  if  we  pursue  this  in- 
clination, till  the  two  extremes  of  top  and  bottom  become 
horizontal,  then  it  is  said  to  lie.  The  motion  which  leads  from 
standing  to  lying,  we  call  falling ;  that  from  lying  to  standing, 
we  call  rising.  Every  one  of  these  affections  may  well  happen 
to  the  cylinder,  because  its  peculiar  figure,  taken  with  its  peculiar 
place,  cooperates  to  the  production  of  the  positions  here  de- 
scribed. 

It  is  not  so  with  those  bodies  already  mentioned,  where  these 
internal  characters  are  not  distinguished.     The  sphere  and  the 
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cube  neither  fall  nor  rise,  because  they  neither  stand  nor  lie  more 
at  one  time  than  another. 

But  suppose  we  go  further :  suppose  to  one  extreme  of  this 
cylinder  we  add  a  new  part,  that  is  a  capital ;  to  the  other  ex- 
treme another  part,  that  is  a  base :  the  two  extremes  of  the 
cylinder  would  no  longer  in  such  case  remain  indiscriminate,  but 
the  characters  of  top  and  bottom  would  become  distinguished 
and  ascertained,  even  in  the  figure  itself,  without  looking  to 
things  external. 

The  consequences  of  these  new  characters  are  new  modes  of 
position.  A  pillar  (for  such  we  must  now  suppose  it)  is  not 
only  capable,  like  the  simple  cylinder,  of  standing  and  of  lying, 
but  inasmuch  as  two  of  its  parts,  that  is  to  say,  its  extremes, 
are  essentially  distinguished,  if  it  rest  on  its  base,  it  stands  up- 
right ;  if  on  its  capital,  it  stands  inverted. 

Let  us  carry  our  suppositions  further,  and  by  a  metamorphosis, 
like  one  of  Ovid^s,  transform  this  pillar  into  a  tree.  Let  the 
capital  sprout  into  branches,  the  shaft  become  a  trunk,  and  the 
base  strike  into  roots.  Here  then  in  a  vegetable  subject  we 
behold  the  same  distinctions  ;  a  top,  a  bottom,  and  a  middle  of 
its  own,  leading  as  before  to  the  same  diversities  of  position. 

If  we  still  pursue  the  metamorphosis,  and  transform  the  tree 
into  a  man,  making  its  branches  into  a  head,  its  trunk  into  a 
body,  and  its  roots  into  feet,  we  shall  discover  also  in  an  animal 
subject  the  same  distinctions  as  before ;  and  the  subject  will  in 
consequence  be  capable  of  lying,  as  well  as  of  standing;  of 
standing  upright,  as  well  as  inverted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Man  is  not  only  an  extended  substance, 
like  the  column,  or  the  tree,  but  ovfr  and  above,  as  an  animal, 
he  is  by  nature  locomotive.  Now  the  part  of  him  in  progression, 
which  leads  the  way,  we  denominate  his  fore  part,  or  front ;  the 
opposite,  his  hinder  part,  or  rear ;  and  the  two  parts  upon  each 
side,  his  right  and  his  left. 

And  thus  has  man,  in  consequence  of  his  animal  frame,  over 
and  above  the  former  distinctions  of  top  and  bottom,  (both  of 
them  common  to  the*  other  subjects  already  described,)  four 
additional  distinctions  peculiar  to  him  as  an  animal,  the  distinc- 
tions of  frimt  and  rear^  of  right  and  lefi^  which  four  are  wholly 
unknown  both  to  the  column  and  to  the  tree. 

While  he  is  under  the  position  of  standing,  these  four  dis- 
tinctions have  little  force,  but  when  he  happens  to  lie,  then  is 
their  efficacy  seen,  and  each  of  them  leads  to  a  new  and  different 
position.  If  his  front,  while  he  is  lying,  be  nearest  to  the  earth, 
then  is  he  said  to  lie  prime ;  if  his  hinder  part,  or  rear,  then  to 
lie  supine ;  if  neither  of  these,  then  it  is  either  on  his  right,  or 
on  his  left ;  which  positions  are  unknown  either  to  the  pillar  or 
the  tree. 

Thus,  besides  the  standing  positions  of  upright  and  inverted. 
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has  man,  in  consequence  of  his  frame,  four  other  positions, 
which  appertain  to  him,  as  he  lies;  so  that  his  irame  taken 
together,  as  one  perfect  whole,  is  susceptible  of  six  different  and 
specific  positions,  which  have  reference  to  the  six  different  and 
specific  extensions  of  his  body.*^ 

Fables  tell  us,  that  the  triangular  island  Sicily  was  thrown 
upon  the  Giant  Typhoeus.  Under  one  promontory  lay  his  right 
arm;  under  another,  his  left;  under  a  third,  his  legs;  under 
Mount  ^tna,  his  head ;  under  the  whole  island  his  body,  having 
his  breast  upwards,  his  back  downwards.  These  positions  refer 
to  the  several  extensions  above  described. 

VfiBta  giganteis  iDgests  est  insula  membris 

Trinacris,  et  magnis  subjectnm  molibns  uiget 

iEthereas  ansum  spenie  Typhoea  sedes. 

Nititur  iUe  quidem,  pugnatque  resuigere  seepe  ; 

DeztiB  sed  Ansonio  manus  est  subjecta  Peloro  ; 

Leva,  Pachyne,  tibi :  LilybflBO  cmra  premnntnr ; 

I)^;iavat  iBtna  caput :  sub  qua  resupinns  arenas 

Ejectat,  flammamque  fero  Tomit  ore  Typhoeus.         Ovid.  Metam.  t.  346. 

But  not  to  anticipate  with  regard  to  poets,  of  whom  we  shall 
say  more  hereafter.  In  a  cube  there  are  six  faces,  capable  of 
denoting  as  many  positions;  and  yet  there  is  this  important 
difference  between  the  cube  and  the  man :  the  faces  of  the  cube 
being  all  of  them  similar,  its  positions,  being  only  nominal,  can 
only  refer  to  things  without,  and  every  face  can  alike  concur  to 
the  forming  of  the  same  position.  But  the  parts  analogous  to 
these  in  man  being  all  of  them  dissimilar,  his  positions,  being 
real,  are  by  no  means  thus  commutable ;  but  if  the  head  be  up- 
permost, then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by  position,  upright ;  if  his 
back  be  uppermost,  then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by  position, 
prone ;  nor  can  he  possibly  be  called  either  prone  or  upright, 
were  any  other  part  to  exist  in  the  same  place,  excepting  the 
two  here  mentioned. 

From  what  has  been  alleged,  we  see  the  true  origin  of  position 
or  situation.  ^^  It  arises  from  the  relation  which  the  distinctions 
of  partB  within  bear  to  the  distinctions  of  plaice  tritkout ;  and  it 
vanes,  of  course,  as  this  relation  is  found  to  vary.*"  The  fewer 
of  these  internal  distinctions  any  being  possesses,  the  less  always 
the  number  of  its  possible  positions.  As  it  possesses  more,  its 
positions  increase  with  them. 

As  to  the  progression  of  animals,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals, 
that  progression  (I  mean)  by  which  they  move,  not  as  mere 
bodies,  but  as  bodies  possessed  of  instinct  and  sensation ;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  thij  progression  is  formed  by  the  help  of  joints 
and  muscles ;  and  that  these,  during  their  operation,  form  within 

I*  See  these  difierent  extensions,  whkh  of  Annuals,  we  read,fx<i  8*  6  Mpotwos  jcal 

Aristotle  calls  **distances,*^8Murr((<r«i5,  fully  rh  iim  Kcd  rh  xdrm^  Kci  r&  lffivpoff$€y  kcU 

discussed  in  his  treatise  De  Animalium  in-  rii  M<r$ia,  Koi  8c|iA  nai  iipiartpd.     Hist 

gressn,  p.  129.  edit  Sylb.    In  his  History  Animal,  p.  17.  edit  Sylb. 
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the  animal  body  a  variet  j  of  angles  and  flexures.  Now  hence 
arises  a  fresh  multitude  of  characteristic  positions.  There  is 
one  position,  under  which  a  bird  flies ;  another,  under  which  a 
horse  gallops ;  a  third,  under  which  a  man  walks,  &c. 

These  latter  positions  differ  from  those  already  described,  be- 
cause they  depend  not  on  a  simple  relation  of  the  whole  body  to 
things  without,  but  on  a  diversified  relation  of  its  difierent  parts 
one  to  another.  The  painter  well  knows  the  force  of  these 
positions,  since  it  is  by  these  he  superinduces  motion  upon  im- 
moveable  canvas ;  so  that  from  the  position,  which  we  see,  we 
infer  the  progression,  which  we  see  not.^ 

And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  power  of  position 
or  situation  in  works  of  art.  Among  the  common  utensils  of 
life,  such  as  chairs,  beds,  tables,  &c.,  there  is  a  position  which  is 
proper,  and  another  which  is  absurd ;  a  position  by  which  they 
attain  their  end,  and  another  which  renders  them  useless.  Some 
derive  their  very  essence  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  from  their 
situation :  for  example,  the  lintel,  from  being  over  the  door ; 
the  threshold,  from  being  under  it.**  We  pass  from*  these  to 
productions  more  elegant. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  various  positions  peculiar  to 
animal  bodies,  and  to  the  human  above  the  rest,  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  attitudes,)  which  constitutes  so  eminent 
a  part  in  the  character  of  a  perfect  painter.     To  the  statuary,  if 

Eossible,  it  is  a  more  important  science  still,  because  he  has  no 
elps,  like  the  painter,  from  colour,  light,  and  shade. 
Instances  in  support  of  this  assertion  (if  it  needs  supporting 
by  instances)  may  be  alleged  innumerable,  both  from  pictures 
and  from  statues. 

Painting  gives  us  the  the  attitudes  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
sorcerer  Elymas,  in  the  cartoon  of  Raphael  ;^f  Apollo  and  the 
dancing  Hours,  in  the  Aurora  of  Guide ;  of  the  Sleeping  Gbrisi, 
his  mother,  and  St.  John,  in  the  Silence  of  Caraccf ;  of  many  and 
diversified  holy  families,  in  the  works  of  Carlo  Maratti,  &c. 

From  attitudes  in  painting,  we  pass  to  those  in  sculpture ;  to 
that  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Farnesian  Hercules,  the  Niobe, 
the  Laocoon,  the  Wrestlers,  the  Dying  Gladiator,*  &c. 

^  See  page  29,  &c  given  bj  LysippuB  to  the  statae  of  Alez- 

'  T^  A  Bw€i  [X^cToi,]  <Xo¥  oiXiis  iroi  ander  the  Great  That  prince  had  a  certain 

^4p$vpoir    raOra   yitp   r^  KeT&Bai    wws  extension  of  neck,  which  made  him  gently 

iubpdpti:  ''Other  Bubstances  are  denomi-  recline  it  upon  his  left  ahonlder.    When 

nated  from  their  position,  as  the  threshold  his  figure  was  cast  in  brass  by  Lysippnsi 

and  the  lintel ;    for  these  differ  by  the  the  artist  ingeniously  contrived  to  convert 

peculiar  manner  of  their  being  situated.**  this  natural  defect  into  an  attitude  of  mag- 

And  soon  after,  OvS^s  ydp  iartu^  Sri  ofh-vs  nificcnce.     His  head,  being  redined,  was 

ircrrcu*  koI  rh  elvcuy  rh  otrus  airrh  KftffBcu  made,  with  a  sort  of  insolent  look,  to  con- 

OT^fudyti :  **  For  it  is  a  threshold,  because  it  template  the  heavens,  as  if  things  helow 

is  BO  situated ;  and  itB  existence  indicates  were  already  at  his  command.    And  hence 

its    being    situated   after    this   manner.**  the  meaning  of  that  celebrated  epigram,  in 

Metaph.  H.  &  6.  p.  135.  edit  Sylb.  which  this  work  of  brass  is  supposed  U> 

'  To  these  attitudes  may  be  added  that  addretis  Jupiter  in  the  following  words: 
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It  is  easy,  when  we  are  describing  tbese  beauties,  to  be 
diffdse  in  our  expressions,  and  to  exclaim,  as  we  describe,  How 
charming  !  How  exquisite  !  &c.  But  the  observation  is  just, 
as  well  as  obvious : 

Segnius  inritant  animos  demisaa  per  aniem, 

Qnam  quae  sunt  oculis  commuaa  fidelibiu.  Hor.  Art  Poet  180. 

He,  therefore,  who  would  comprehend  attitude  in  works  such 
as  these,  must  either  visit  the  originals,  or  else  contemplate 
them  (as  he  may  easily  do)  in  models,  drawings,  and  books  of 
sculpture  and  painting/ 

We  shall  find  less  difficulty  in  the  works  of  poets,  because 
these  address  us  in  words,  and  convey  to  us  their  ideas  not 
through  our  language  but  their  own.  It  is  thus  Virgil  gives  us 
an  attitude  of  sitting  in  desperation : 

Sedet,  setemnmque  sedebit 
Infeliz  Theaeiu.  JEn.  n.  517. 

Shakspeare,  of  sitting  in  despondence  : 

She  Bat,  like  patience  on  a  moniunent 

Smiling  at  griel  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  m.  6. 

Milton,  of  conjugal  affection : 

He,  on  his  ride 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hnng  oyer  her,  enamour'd.  Par.  Lost,  y.  11. 

Ovid  makes  Thescelus,  as  he  elevated  a  javelin,  to  be  mira- 
culously petrified  in  the  very  attitude  of  aiming : 

Utque  mann  jacnlum  fiitale  parabat 
Mittere,  in  hoc  hiesit  signmn  de  marmore  gestn.         Metam.  ▼.  182. 

More  formidable  is  a  similar  attitude  at  Milton^s  Lazar-house  : 

Over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike.  Par.  Lost,  zL  491. 

There  are  aMitudes  less  tremendous,  that  mark  reverence  and 
humiliation. 

Thus  Shakspeare : 

These  croachings,  and  these  lowly  conrtesies 

Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men.         Jul.  Ciesar,  act  iii  sc  1. 

The  lying,  or  being  extended  on  some  surface,  is  an  attitude 
in  most  instances  so  connected  with  death,  that  death  is  often 
denoted  by  that  attitude  alone. 

Thus  Nestor,  in  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Greek  commanders 
slain  before  Troy : 

KMffovri  V  KoiKty  6  x^^^os^  *<'  ^<^  '  Those  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood 
Xtia-trwy,  where  these  notes  were  written,  may  find 
Taif  W  iful  riBtfuur  Zw,  ah  8*  "OKufi-  excellent  examples  of  attitude  at  Wilton 
myy  $x*'  honse,  (lord  Ponbroke^s,)  among  the  statues 
Tke  brass  looks  ttp  to  Jove^  and  seems  to  and  basso-relievos  there  preserved  ;  in  par- 
cry,  ticttlar,  the  Cnpid  bending  his  Bow;  the 
This  earth  is  mine ;  do  (hou  possess  the  skjf.  Faun,  who,  as  he  stands,  turns  his  body, 
Plut  de  Vita  et  For.  Alex.  p.  335.  edit,  and  looks  backwards ;   the  figures  in  the 
Xyhind.     See  also  Brodsei  Epigram.  Or.  L  Marriage-vase  ;  the  Amazon  fighting,  the 
iv.  p.  454.  edit.  Franc.  1600,  where  the  lines  basso-rdievos  of  Meleager,  of  Nioba,   of 
here  cited  are  introduced  by  two  others.  Ceres  and  Triptolemus,  &o. 
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"ZpBa  V  frcira  Kar4KTa$€p  teirw.  Spurroi^ 

"Ei^a  fi^v  Afos  Kcirw  i^iot,  |y0a  S'  'AxtAXc^s, 

"^i^a  Si  n^rpoirXof,  BtS^iP  fi^irrmp  irdkwrros^ 

"EyOa  8*  ifibs  <t>i^s  vl6s.  Odya.  T.  108. 

**  There  fell  the  bnvest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs ; 
There  lies  great  Ajax ;  there  Achilles  lies; 
There,  too,  Patroclus,  knowing  as  a  god ; 
There  my  own  much-loyM  son.**  * 

Thus  Shakspeare : 

O !  mighty  Caesar,  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 

Are  all  thy  triumphs,  glories,  conquests,  spoils. 

Shrank  to  this  little  measure  ?  JuL  Css.  act  iiL  sc  3. 

Sleep,  whom  the  poets  deify,  appears  under  a  similar  position: 

Cubat  ipse  Dens,  membris  hmguore  solutis.  Ovid.  Metam.  zL  612. 

It  was  perhaps  from  this  resemblance  in  positum^  joined  to 
that  other,  the  cessation  of  the  sensitive  powers,  that  Sleep  and 
Death  were  by  the  poets  called  brothers,''  and  that  the  former 
upon  many  occasions  served  to  represent  the  latter.* 

If  we  pass  irom  poets  to  actors,-^  (by  actors,  I  mean  those  of 
dramatic  compositions,)  we  shall  find  that  attitudes  .and  posi- 
tions make  at  least  a  moiety  of  their  merit ;  so  that  though  they 
are  to  speak,  it  is  certain,  as  well  as  to  act,  yet  it  is  from  acting, 
not  from  speaking,  that  they  take  their  denomination. 

Nor  are  just  positions  without  their  use  to  that  real  actor 
upon  the  stage  of  life,  I  mean  the  orator.  Demosthenes,  in 
whom  rhetoric  attained  its  last  perfection,  was  at  first  so  un- 
successful, that  he  was  in  a  state  of  despair,  till  Satyrus,  a 
celebrated  tragedian,  shewed  him  the  amazing  force  of  action, 
by  the  different  manners  of  repeating  certain  passages  out  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles.'' 

And  whence  is  it  that  positions  derive  this  wondrous  efficacy! 
It  is,  in  fact,  because  the  body  is  an  organ  to  the  soul ;  an  instru- 
ment, whose  gestures  correspond  to  every  affection,  and  are 

f  See  also  Hom.  IL  2.20.  and  Mr.  Clarke's  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  custom 

note,  where  he  quotes  Quinctilian.  with  all  nations,  in  instances  of  this  sort, 

^  See  page  132.  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  thing  sig- 

*  When  sleep  represents  death,  it  is  com-  nified,  by  the  mildness  of  the  terms  that 

monly  marked  with  some  strong  epithet :  signify  it :  a  well-known  figure,  called,  in 

by  Homer  it  is  called  a  brazen  sleep ;  by  bm>ks  of  rhetoric,  Euphemismus. 

Virgil,  an  iron  sleep  ;  by  Horace,  simply  a  i  See  Cic.  de  Onit.  iii.  56,  57,  58,  59. 

long  sleep  ;  which  idea  the  poet  Moschus  edit  Pearoe ;  where  it  is  worth  remarking, 

heightens  by  calling  it  not  only  a  long  (c   59.)  so  much   stress  is  laid  on  the 

sleep,  but  a  sleep  without  an  end ;  a  sleep  management  of  the  countenance,  and  of  tbe 

out  of  which  we  cannot  be  awaked.  eyes  in  particular,  that  we  are  informed  the 

E08o/i«9  c3  fiAXa  fuucpibv,  ier^pftoyc^  H^  old  men  of  that  age  did  not  greatly  prsise 

yperov  tirvov,  even  Roscius  himself^  when  he  appeared  in 

See  Hom.  Iliad.  A.  241.  Vii^.  Mn,  x.  745.  his  mask — Quo  melius  nostri  illi  senes,  qni 

Hor.  Od.  I.  iii  1 1.  36.  Mosch.  IdyL  iiL  105.  personatum  ne  Roscium  quidem  magnopere 

Even  in  prose-writers,  when  we  read  of  laudabant ;  animi  est  enim  omnis  actio ;  et 

persons  being  dead,  we  sometimes  read  that  imago  animi  vultus  est,  indices  oculL 

**  they  are  Men  asleep,**  or  that  **  they  slept  ^  Plutareh.  Demosthen.  p.  849.  edit  Xjr- 

with  their  fiaithers.**  1  Cor.  xv.  6 ;  2  Chron.  land. 
ix.81. 
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diversified  by  nature  herself,  as  those  affections  are  found  to 
yary.  Words  move  only  those  who  understand  the  language ; 
and  even,  where  the  language  is  understood,  acute  sentiments 
often  escape  the  comprehension  of  unacute  hearers.  But  action, 
spontaneously  indicating  the  motions  of  the  soul,  is  a  language 
which  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  the  stranger  comprehends. 
Every  one  knows  the  external  gestures  and  signs  by  which, 
without  teaching,  both  himself  and  others  indicate  their  several 
affections;  so  that  seeing  the  same  signs  recur,  he  readily 
knows  their  meaning,  inasmuch  as  nature  herself  supplies  the 
place  of  an  interpreter.  But  to  pass  from  these  speculations  to 
others  more  general. 

The  primary  elements  of  Democritus  were  c^toms  and  a  void. 
As  for  the  variety  and  the  specific  differences,  which  he  found 
to  exist  in  things,  he  deduced  them  out  of  his  atoms ;  first  by 
figure^  as  A,  for  example,  differs  from  N ;  next  by  wrder^  as  AN, 
for  example,  differs  from  NA ;  and  lastly  by  position^  as  Z,  for 
example,  differs  from  N,  these  letters  in  figure  being  in  a  manner 
the  same.' 

Thus  position,  according  to  this  philosopher,  stands  among 
the  principles  of  the  universe. 

A  high  rank  this,  and  yet  perhaps  not  an  undeserved  one,  if, 
by  attending  to  particulars,  we  contemplate  its  extensive  influ- 
ence. For  not  to  mention  the  force  of  position  in  the  different 
parts  of  every  animal ;  not  to  mention  the  admirable  situation 
even  of  subordinate  subjects ;  the  grateful  variety  of  lands  and 
waters,  of  mountains  and  plains ;  what  shall  we  say  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heavens  above,  and  of  the  earth  beneath ;  of  the  sun 
himself  in  the  centre,  and  the  several  planets  moving  round  him! 
If  we  carry  our  hypothesis  further,  and  suppose  (as  has  been 
well  conjectured)  that  the  solar  system  itself  has  a  proper  posi- 
tion respecting  the  fixed  stars ;  and  that  they,  presiding  in  other 
systems,  maintain  a  certain  position  respecting  the  system  of  the 
son ;  we  shall  have  reason  so  to  esteem  the  importance  of  this 
genus,  that  perhaps  upon  its  permanence  depends  the  permar 
nence  of  the  world. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised,  though  it  be  properly  an  attribute 
of  things  corporeal,  if  we  discover  the  traces  ox  it  even  in  beings 
incorporeal.  If  the  sensible  world  be  an  effect,  of  which  the 
cause  is  a  sovereign  mind,  all  that  we  discover  in  effects  we  may 
fairly  look  for  in  their  causes,  since  here  its  prior  existence  is  in 
a  manner  necessary."^ 

Thus  our  own  minds  are  not  only  the  place  and  region  of  our 

'  What  otbers  called  irxrifM,  *^  figure,^  Philoponus,  in  his  comment,  informs  ns, 

Democritus  called  ^vaiUs :  T^ts,  **  order,^^  that  these  strange  words  were  Xi^^is  'A/S- 

he  called  tiiaB4tyr\ :  and  Bdais,  *^  situation,^  Scpucal,  **  Abderic  words  \"  words  used  in 

or  **  position,^  he  called  rpoirfi.    See  An-  Abdera,  the  dtj  to  which  Democritus  be- 

;itot.  Metaph.  p.  11.  134.  edit  Sylb.    See  longed, 
alto  Lib.  de  Gen.  et  Corrupt.  1.  i.  c  2,  where        ™  See  p.  228,  &c. 
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i4eas,°  but  with  respect  to  these  ideas,  such  is  the  influence  of 
position,  that  upon  this  in  a  manner  depends  our  whole  percep- 
tion of  truth.  Let  us,  for  example,  invert  the  terms  of  a  simple 
proposition,  and  instead  of  saying,  that  "every  man  is  an 
animal,^^  say  that  "  every  animal  is  a  man  ;^  and  what  becomes 
of  the  truth  which  such  proposition  contained !  Let  us  derange 
in  any  theorem  the  propositions  themselves,  confounding  them 
in  their  order,  blending  them  promiscuously,  putting  the  first 
last,  and  the  last  first ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  truth  which 
such  theorem  was  to  demonstrate!  It  is  lost,  till  the  proposi- 
tions recover  their  natural  situation. 

Tantnm  series,  janctoraque  pollet.  Hor. 

Democritus,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  in  order  to  shew 
the  importance  of  arrangement  in  natural  subjects,  and  the 
amazing  differences  that  arise,  where  the  change  is  most  minute, 
ingeniously  remarks,  that  out  of  the  same  letters  are  formed 
tragedy  and  comedy.^  We  may  affirm  as  confidently,  that  out 
of  tne  same  terms  are  formed  truth  and  falsehood.^ 

The  efficacy,  indeed,  of  this  intellectual  position  is  so  great, 
that  through  it  not  only  the  wise  know,  but  the  unwise  become 
informed.  It  is  by  the  strength  of  this  alone  that  all  teaching 
is  performed ;  all  learning  acquired ;  that  the  simple  and  unin- 
structed  are  led  from  truths  acknowledged  to  truths  unknown,^ 
and  thus  ascend  by  due  degrees  to  the  sublimest  parts  of  science. 
What  then  shall  we  say  to  that  stupendous  position,  to  that 
marvellous  arrangement,  existing  within  the  Divine  Mind; 
where  the  whole  of  being  is  ever  present  in  perfect  order ;  and 
to  which  no  single  truth  is  ever  latent  or  unrevealed  I ' 

If  we  would  comprehend  the  dignity  of  position  in  this  its 

"  Kol  ffS  8^  ol  \4yovTtt  t^v  ^x^v  cTkoi  to  them,  the  principle  or  b^finning  of  know- 

ri-rop  fffSAy ;  *^  Well,  therefore,  do  they  ledge  is  different  from  what  it  is  aocordiqg 

conceive,  who  say  that  the  soul  is  the  to  Uie  order  of  nature.    Hence  the  follow- 

legion  of  forms,  or  ideas.**    ^rist  de  An.  ing  observation :    'H   8i   (^^PX^)  ^^  ^ 

m,  4.  p.  57.  edit  Sylb.   See  before,  p.  277,  fc^UXurra  tKcurrov  ydpoero*  olow  xat  fa0(t 

note  o,  and  p.  281.  trt^QSy  oint  6arh  rov  trp^mt  jccti  riiT  rw 

^  *Ek  tQv  aUrr&v  yhp  rparyti^la  yiyeroUf  irpdyfioros  ipXVf  ^Worc  itpierdoif^  &AA*  Mcr 

ical  KUfA^la  ypafifjJ.Tcoy.    De  Gen.  et  Cor-  patrr'*  &y  fjbdBot :  ^  There  is  another  species 

rupt  L  i.  c  2.  p.  4.  edit  Sylb.  of  beginning,  and  that  is  the  point  from 

P  Simple  terms  are  to  be  found  in  the  which  any  thing  may  be  done  after  the  best 

several  predicaments  or  arrangements  here  manner ;  for  example,  in  the  affidr  of  leom- 

treated,  being  the  first  part  of  logic  ing  any  thing,  we  are  sometimes  not  to 

From  different  arrangements  of  these  terms  begin  from  what  is  first,  and  which  is  the 

arise  propositions ;  and  from  different  ar-  principle  or  beginning  of  the  thing  itself 

rangements  of  propositions  arise  syllogisms,  but  we  are  to  begin  from  that  point  whence 

Propositions  are  the  object  of  tbe  second  any  one  may  learn  the  most  easily.**  He- 
part  of  logic ;  syllogisms,  of  the  third.  taph.  1.  iv.  c  1. 

There  is  no  going  further,  for  the  most        In  the  Meno  of  Plato  there  is  a  striking 

enlarged  speculations  are  but  syllogisms  re-  example  of  an  arrangement  of  truths,  whia 

peated.    Such,  then,  in  a  logioil  and  intel-  lead  an  uninstructed  youth  to  the  know- 

lectual  view,  is  the  force  and  extent  of  the  ledge  of  a  fine  and  important  theorem  in 

predicament  of  position  or  situation  here  geometry.     See  the  dialogue  of  that  mane 

treated.  in  Plato,  and  Sydenham*s  elegant  and  ae- 

4  There  is  an  order  or  arrangement  pecn-  curate  translation,  enriched  with  diagrsms* 
liar  to  learners ;  and  of  course^  with  respect        *'  See  before,  p.  281,  296,  &c 
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archetypal  fonn,  let  us  view  it  at  the  same  instaot  with  some- 
thing its  perfect  contrary :  let  us  compare  it,  for  example,  to  the 
sick  mane's  dream,  or  to  that  chaos  of  ideas  which  fills  the  mind 
of  one  delirious.  As  we  can  find  few  situations  more  unfor- 
tunate than  these  latter ;  so  we  can  conceive  no  one  more  re- 
spectahle,  or  divine,  than  the  former. 

And  so  much  for  the  genus  or  arrangement  o{  position,  which 
arises  from  the  genus  or  arrangement  of  where^  as  this  from 
the  genus  or  arrangement  of  relation,  hoth  position  and  where 
being  in  their  nature  relatives. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

(X>NCERNING  HABIT,  OB  RATHER  THE  BEING  HABITED.  ITS  DESCRIPTION. 
ITS  PRINCIPAL  SPECIES  DEDUCED  AND  ILLITSTRATED.  ITS  PRIVATION. 
CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SECOND  OR  MIDDLE  PART  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

The  genus  of  habit,  or  rather  of  being  habited,  is  of  so  little 
importance,  when  compared  to  the  other  predicaments,  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  omitted,  were  it  not  in  deference  to  an- 
cient authority.' 

Though  it  have  respect  both  to  habits  which  are  worn,  and 
to  persons  who  wear  them,  yet  is  it  not  recognised  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other,  but  is  a  relation,  which  arises  from  the  two 
taken  together.^ 

Now  as  every  such  habit,  as  well  as  every  such  wearer,  are 
both  of  them  substances,  the  relation  must  necessarily  be  a  rela- 
tion existing  between  substances.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
relation  existing  between  mind  and  its  habits,  (such  as  virtue  or 
science,)  nor  that  between  body  and  its  habits,  (such  as  agility 
or  health,)"  for  these  habits  are  not  substances,  but  inherent  at- 
tributes. 

Again ;  it  cannot  be  the  relation  existing  between  a  man  and 
his  possessions ;  for  though  these  are  both  of  them  substances, 
and  though  a  possessor  may  be  said  to  have  an  estate,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  it  upon  him ;  he  does  not  wear  it.' 

*  The  authority  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  Bubatantia ;  res  habita  fere  est  fonna  arti- 

Pythagoreans  and  Peripatetics.  fidalis  de  quarta  specie  qualitatis  ;  appli- 

'  Quod  non  ita  intelligendum  est,  ac  si  catio  hujus  ad  iUud  est  habitus  hujus  pn&* 

res  ipsae,  quae  sic  habentnr,  sint  hujus  pree-  dicamenti.     Lib.  i.  c.  14. 

dicamenti  (pnta  Testitns  ipsi,  &c.)  quae  ad  "  Simplicius,  when  he  gives  the  reason, 

alia    prsdioimenta    spectant,  sed  habitio  why  habit  and  the  body  habited  cannot  co- 

hamm,  sen  ipsum  habere,  rh  lxc<y  rovro.  exist,  as  substance  and  its  attributes  co- 

WalHs.  Logic.  L  i  c.  14.     Soon  after  he  exist,  says,  wtJu^vti  yhp  rcahd  ^crri,  ical 

explains  kabiiiat  and  informs  us  it  means,  ahrh  iKtu^o:  **for  these  attributes  are  con- 

Vestitum    esse,  tunicatum   esse,  togatum  natural,  [that  is,  grow  with  the  being,]  and 

esse,  corona  cingi,  calceo  indui,  &c.  are  the  being  itself/^  SimpUc  in  Pned.  p.  93. 

Sanderson  in  his  Logic  explains  the  pre-  '  Aih  o£9^  t&  KfrfffAara^  ^  ky^pdatofki, 

dicament  as   follows :   Corpus  habens  est  ^  ^Aoi/s,  1^  Tfircpos,  ^  vU7s  Ktvrii  rovro  rh 
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The  being  habited  therefore  is,  in  its  strictest  sense,  something 
less  than  the  first  relation,  that  between  a  substance  and  its 
attributes;  something  more  than  the  second  relation,  that  (I 
mean)  between  a  possessor  and  his  possessions.^ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  reasonings  on  a  subject  so  trite 
will  be  pardoned  for  their  brevity.  They  are  to  shew,  not  what 
the  relation  is,  but  what  it  is  not. 

If  it  be  demanded.  And  what  then  is  it !  The  answer  must 
be.  It  is  a  relation  existing  after  a  peculiar  manner ;  when  an 
artificial  substance  is  superinduced  upon  a  natural  one,*  and  be- 
comes contiguous  to  it,  though  it  be  not  united  in  vital  con- 
tinuity. 

Such  was  the  very  annour  he  had  od, 
When  he  th^  ambitiooB  Norway  combated. 

Hamlet,  act  L  sc.  1. 

The  primary  end  of  being  habited  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
tection; and  that  either  by  way  of  defence  against  the  in- 
clemencies of  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  common  apparel ;  or  by 
way  of  defence  against  insults,  as  in  the  case  of  helmets,  breast- 
plates, coats  of  mail,  &c. 

Further  than  this :  as  habits  were  various,  both  in  their  ma- 
terials and  shapes;  and,  as  among  the  number  of  those  who 
wore  them,  some  were  superior  to  the  rest  by  their  dignity  and 
office :  hence  it  was  found  expedient,  that  many  of  these  superior 
ranks  should  be  marked  by  the  distinctions  of  peculiar  habits; 
so  that  this  established  another  end  of  being  habited,  over  and 
above  protection,  an  end  which  gave  robes  to  peers,  uniforms  to 
admirals,  &c. 

Further  still :  some  regard,  when  either  of  the  sexes  habited 
themselves,  was  had  to  decency,  some  to  beauty  and  adventitious 
ornament ;  of  which  last  we  may  be  more  sensible,  if  we  con- 
template the  elegant  draperies  of  the  Grecian  statues,  or  those  in 
the  capital  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  compare 
these  truly  graceful  and  simple  forms  to  the  tasteless  and  ever 
mutable  ones  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbours.* 

B4iru  raSrcC  #<rri,  Kcdroi  leHifutra  6rra :  any  thing  on,  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  medinm 

**  For  which  reason  we  are  not  said,  in  the  between  possessing,  and  the  being  habituaUy 

■ense  of  this  genus,  to  have  possessions,  or  disposed.    As  fiir  as  it  is  had,  after  the 

shiTes,  or  friends,  or  fitthers,  or  children ;  same  manner  as  whiteness  is  had^  [or  any 

for  these  none  of  them  are  said  to  exist  in  inherent  attribute,]  it  is  distinguished  from 

their  beinff  thrown  round   us,  or  super-  possessions  without,  with  which  we  are  not 

induced,  although  they  are  all  [in  some  said  to  be  enveloped  or  clothed.    As  &r  is 

sense  or  other]  our  possessions.**    Simplic.  it  is  corporeal,  and  from  without,  it  is  dis* 

ut  supra.  tinguished  from  [inherent  attributes  or] 

y  Kal  4oIk9  lUirov  w&s  cTrcu  rh  i^x*''^  ^<'*^  haUts  which  belong  to  us,  as  things  oon- 

KejicT^<r0ai,  iral  to?  K(ttt  Z^ty  9taK^ur6cu'  f  natural,  and  not  as  things  adventitious.** 

fi^v  yhp  tx""^  ^^  ^  \€UK6Tris.  xupi^trai  Simplic  ut  supra. 

kwh  Tvoy  ItwOcK  KTTifuiTuy,  h  oi  wtpuctlfitOa'  *  See  the  preceding  notes  in  this  ehxpttst, 

f  8i  a-ttfjMTucSw  icrri  Kot  tf^ctBw,  x^pK'^^  particularly  the  second. 

awh  r&v  l|€«»K,  td  arvfJLfitfi^KOiirur  ^fuV,  <rvfi-  '  The  same  simplicity  which  contribotei 
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As  there  are  many  sorts  of  habit  which  have  respect  to  this 
last  end,  I  mean  to  beauty  or  adventitious  ornament,  so  when 
a  man  is  found  to  cultivate  this  end  to  an  excess,  it  constitutes 
the  character  which  we  call  a  fop.^  Nay,  even  the  conveniencies 
of  dress,  when  too  minutely  studied,  degenerate  into  an  ef- 
feminacy, which  carries  with  it  a  reproach.  It  was  hence  that 
Turnus  upbraided  the  Trojans  for  wearing  a  covering  over  their 
hands,  and  for  tying  their  caps  on  with  strings ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  modem  language,  for  using  gloves  and  chinstays. 

£t  tunics  manicas,  et  habent  redimiciila  mitrse.  ^xl  be  616. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  use  of  habit  as  to  distinction. 
In  almost  all  countries  something  of  this  hath  taken  place,  to 
distinguish  the  noble  from  the  ignoble,  the  scholar  from  the  me- 
chanic ;  to  mark  the  sacerdotal,  the  military,  the  juridical,  &c. 
It  is  to  the  fallibility  which  sometimes  attends  this  method  of 
distinguishing,  that  we  owe  those  proverbial  sayings,  ^'  the  cloak 
makes  not  the  philosopher;  the  cowl  makes  not  the  monk.^^. 

It  is  in  a  sense  less  strict  and  precise,  that  we  take  the  word 
habiiy  when  we  say  of  the  plains,  they  are  clothed  with  grass ;  of 
the  mountains,  they  are  clothed  with  wood  ;*^  and  more  remotely 
still,  when  we  apply  the  notion  of  hahit  to  the  mind:  *' having 
on  the  Ireast-plate  of  righteousness,^  ^Haking  the  shield  of  faith,^* 
&c. 

In  the  language  of  poetry  there  is  sometimes  much  elegance 
derived  from  this  arrangement ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  mom, 
at  day-break,  is  said  to  be  clad  with  "  russet  mantle  ;^  or  when 
the  moon,  in  difiusing  her  pallid  light,  is  said  ^'  to  throw  o'^er  the 
dusk  her  silver  mantle  C^  or  when  the  psalmist  says,  on  a  greater 

to  the  decoration  of  our  penona,  contributes  by  the  name  of  Vappa;  which  Baxter  in- 

also  to  the  decoration  of  nature.  genioudy  explains,  Quod  inaano  sumptu  sto- 

The  following  anecdote,  communicated  lidas  sequeretur  delicias.    Non  hujuscemodi 

to  me  by  the  late  lord  Lyttleton,  appears  homunciones  fopps  didmus ;  an  et  hoc  a 

to  be  worth  preserring.     When  sir  John  vappa^  quserant  fdii. 

Vanbrugh  had  finished  Blenheim-house,  the  Vappa  meant  originally,  the  juice  of  the 

then  duchess  of  Marlborough  asked  him  grape  in  a  state  of  perfect  insipidity,  when 

for  the  plan  of  a  garden.     Sir  John  told  it  was  neither  wine  nor  vinegar.     Vappa 

her,  he  could  give  no  plan  himself  and  he  proprie  didtur,  quod  nee  vinum,  nee  acetum 

feared  she  might  apply  to  others  as  incapable  est  Vet  Scholiast  in  Herat  Satir.  L  i  s.  2. 

as  he  was,  naming  certain  gardeners  of  the  v.  13. 

time,  that  are  now  unknown.    **  But,"  con-  ^  Pallium  non   fiicit  philosophum — Cu- 

tiniied  he,  **  if  your  grace  would  have  a  cuUus  non  &dt  monachumu 

garden  truly  el^[ant,  you  must  apply  for  a  ^  Thus   Cicero :   Spatia  frugifera  atque 

plan  to  the  best  painters  of  landscape."  immensa  camporum,  vestitusque  densissimos 

So  happily  did  this  ingenious  man  pre-  montium,  pecudum  pastus,  &c.    De  Nat 

diet  (as  it  were)  a  taste,  which,  taking  its  Deor.  iL  64,  p.  253.  edit  Davis.   And  before, 

rise  not  many  years  after  from  Kent,  has  in  the  same  treatise,  he  speaks  of  the  earth 

been  since  completed  by  Brown,  and  no-  as  Vestita  floribus,  herbis,  arboribus,  fm- 

wherewith  greater  beauty  and  magnificence  gibus,  &c  ii.  39.  p.  195.    Yet  all  this,  we 

than  on  the  very  spot  of  which  we  are  must  remember,  is  but  metaphorical 

now  writing,  I  mean  Blenheim.  *  Ephesians,  vi.  14.  16. 

^  Horace,  in  the  first  satire  of  his  first  '  Hamlet,  act  i  sc.  1.    Paradise  Lost, 

book,  calls  the  wild  and  extravagant  N»viua  iv.  608. 

2  A 
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Sttbjeot,  *^  thou  deckest  thyself  with  light,  as  it  M^ere  with  a  gar- 
ment."* 

Though  from  all  these  instances  we  may  perceive  the  force  of 
this  genus,  yet  another  still  remains,  I  mean  the  force  of  its 
privation,  rfakedness  is  found  to  heighten  other  circumstances 
of  distress : 

NuduB  in  ignota,  Patinare,  jaoebia  arena.  JEn.  t.  871. 

Though  the  sense  be  metaphorical,  yet  Shakspeare  avails  him- 
self of  the  same  privation  in  the  pathetic  speech  which  he  gives 
to  Wolsey: 

O !  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 
Had  I  bat  serr^d  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  BOTY^d  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  my  enemies.        Henry  VIII.  act  iiL  se.  6. 

The  same  privation  has  its  effect,  also,  in  a  way  more  comic 
and  contemptuous.  It  is  thus  Aristophanes  talks  about  phi- 
losophers : 

Tohs  wxptMvrtu^  rohs  hntwo^/fyrovs  Xiyus,  Nc^  103. 

**  You  mean  those  pallid,  those  barefooted  fellows.*^ 

It  is  thus  the  author  of  the  Dunciad  describes  friars : 

Ldnsey-woolBey  brothera. 
Glare  mvmmen,  sleeyelesB  some,  and  ahirtleBa  othen. 

Dunciad.  iiL  113. 

In  some  instances,  such  partial  privations  of  habit  become  an 
indication  of  reverence.  Thus  Moses,  when  on  holy  ground,  was 
ordered  to  stand  barefooted  ;^  and  among  Europeans  it  is  a  mark 
of  respect  to  appear  bareheaded. 

And  so  much  for  the  aenm  or  predicament  of  habU^  which  we 
divide  into  species  from  its  different  ends  of  protection^  dutinctum^ 
decency^  and  ornament^  to  all  of  which  is  alike  opposed  their  con- 
trary, j^rti^/icm.  8o  much  also  for  the  ten  universal  arrange- 
ments, genera,  or  predicaments,  with  the  discussion  of  which  we 
ponclude  the  second,  or  middle  part  of  this  treatise. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CONCERNING  THB  APPENDAGES  TO  THE  UNIVBBSAL  GENERA  OR  AB- 
RANGIBMENTS;  THAT  IS  TO  SAT,  CONCERNING  OPPOS1TE8,  PRIOB, 
SUBSEQUENT,  TOGETHER  OR  AT  ONCE,  AND  MOTION,  USUALLY  CALLED 

POST-PREDICAMENTS THE  MODES  OR  SPECIES  OF  ALL  THESE  (mOTION 

excepted)    deduced,    and    ILLUfiTTRATED ^PREPARATION    FOR   THB 

THEORY  OF  MOTION. 

Having  now  gone  through  each  of  the  predicaments  or  philoso- 
phical arrangements,  and  considered  its  character,  and  distior 

f  Piwlm  civ.  2.  ">  Exod.  iil  5. 
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guishiDg  attributes,  there  remains  nothing  ftirther  to  complete 
the  theory,  but  an  explication  of  certain  terms,  which  have  oo- 
•casionally  occurred;  and  which,  from  their  subsequent  place, 
and  subsequent  contemplation,  have  been  called  by  the  Latin 
logicians  past^edicament8^^  and  form  the  third,  or  last  part  of 
this  treatise. 

Thus,  for  example,  things  have  been  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  as  opposed  to  one  another ;  and 
hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  oppodtesJ^ 

At  other  times,  things  have  been  treated  as  being  some  prior^ 
some  iub^qvient^  and  others  existing  together  or  at  <mee  p  and 
hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  examine  these  several  terms,  and 
to  inyestigate  the  different  meanings,  of  which  each  of  them  is 
susceptible. 

Lastly ;  motion,  in  its  various  species,  is  so  widely  diffused 
through  some  of  the  most  important  genera  already  treated,  that 
it  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  speculation,  where  the  professed  end  is 
to  scrutinize  miiversals. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  still  remain,  as  subjects  of  our 
inquiry,  opposites,  prior  and  suisequentj  co-esBistemt  or  Cft  once^  and 
last  of  all,  moiian. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  as  to  oppoiites,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
minded, that,  having  already  spoken  of  them  in  a  former  treatise," 
we  omit  them  here,  and  refer  to  that. 

The  doctrine  of  prior  and  mbseqtiewt  follows : "  and  these 
periiaps  may  appear  to  be  sufficiently  discussed,  if  we  enumerate 
and  explain  the  following  modes. 

The  moat  obvious  mode  of  priority  is  the  temporaly"*  according 

'  See  page  258,259.  r^  XP^'^^^** '"^^^^^'^  ^  ^^''^  l"  ^®  Pii~ 

^  See  before,  c  viL  and  a  Tiii.  p.  300.  oritjr,  depending  on  tiie  quantity  of  time 

See  ako  Arist  Prsed.  Utpi  r&y  ^Amucti^  being  laiger  with  respect  to  the  subject, 

tUwm^f  p.  47.  «dit  Sylbi  whidi  is  caHed  older,  or  more  ancient,  r^ 

^  S|ee  before,  p.  382.  316.    See  Arist.  yhprh^xp^t'^^^^^^i^^^t^Mi^^poif 

Pnedic.  Ufpl  rov  A/io.  p.  54.  edit  Sylb..  koI  itpttrfi^tpoy  Kiyerau    Freed,  p.  53. 

"Seep.  189,  note  a,  in  which  note  are  edit.  Sylb. 
ennmented  **  relatives,*^  rk  irp6s  r<;  **con-        Ammonitis,  in  commenting  this  passage, 

trsries,**  rcb  iwtufrla ;  *^  contadictories,**  r&  observes  an  elegance  in  the  Greek  tongue, 

^r^  iarS^aatP  Koi  xardupwriy.     There  is  peculiar  to  itself:  xaXcu^epoy,  he  tells  us, 

ia  one  species  omitted,  rh  Kciff  l^cr  icol  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  beings  animal 

^tpTiaiy,  **  things  opposed  in  the  way  of  and  inanimate ;   irpfvfivT^pw  is   applied 

haMt  and  privation  ;^  such  as  sight  and  only  to  the  animal  genus.    Simplicius  on 

hiindnessk  the  same  occasion  makes  the  same  observa- 

This  privation  differs  from  that  men-  tion,  in  Pred.  p.  106. 
tioo^  already  in  the  third  chapter  of  this        The  last  author  has  also  the  following 

^'BaUse,  because  the  privation  there  is  the  remark  concerning  the  different  modes  of 

'OBd  to  natural  productions  ;  the  privation  temporal  priority :  rh  h\  Karh  "xp^yov  Tp6- 

We  admits  no  progress,  nor  any  return  to  rcpa,  M  fi^yrwyytyofi^yuyriiiroff^^poy 

the  original  habit,  at  least  in  a  natural  way.  6yra  rod  yvy*  hr\  tk  r&y  4irofi4ywy,  rh  iyy^ 

See  Ammon.  p.  146  ;  and  of  this  work,  rtpoy:  SimpLin  Praed.p.  106.  B.  "Things 

I^  265.  prior  in  time  among  the  past  are  those  the 

**  See  Arist  Freed.  11^2  rod  np6rtpoy^  furthest  from  the  jpresent  now  ;  among  the 

P-  53.  edit  Sylb.  future,  are  those  the  nearest  to  it*'    Simpl. 

"  This  mode  Aristotle  calls  prior  icark  in  Loc 

2a2 
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to  which  we  say,  that  the  Trojan  wars  were  ptior  to  the  Panic, 
and  the  battle  of  Marathon  to  that  of  Blenheim. 

A  second  mode  of  priority  is,  when  a  thing  is  prior  to  some 
other,  because  it  does  not  reciprocate  in  the  consequence  of 
existence.^ 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  apparent  difficulty  of  this 
character.  The  number  one  according  to  this  doctrine  is  prior 
to  the  number  two^  because  if  there  exist  ttcOy  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  that  there  should  be  one ;  but  if  there  exist  on^,  it 
does  not  reciprocate,  that  there  should  be  two.  Thus  every 
genus  is  prior  to  any  one  of  its  various  species ;  because,  if  there 
be  such  a  species  as  man,  or  lion,  there  is  necessarily  such  a 
genus  as  animal ;  but  if  there  be  such  a  genus  as  animal,  there 
is  not  necessarily  such  a  species  as  man,  or  lion. 

This  mode  of  priority,  which  we  call  priority  essential^  will 
be  found  of  great  importance  in  all  logical  disquisitions,  and  may 
therefore  perhaps  merit  some  further  attention. 

According  to  this,  that  thing  of  any  two  or  many  things  is 
prior,  which,  by  being  taken  away,  annihilates  the  rest;  or 
which,  if  the  rest  are^  must  necessarily  be."* 

For  example :  if  there  were  no  theorems  of  science,  to  guide 
the  operations  of  art,  there  could  be  no  art ;  but  if  there  were 
no  operations  of  art,  there  might  still  be  theorems  of  science. 
Therefore  is  science  prior  to  art.*"  Again,  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  syllogized  truths,  there  could  be  no  such  sciences  as 
optics  or  astronomy.  But,  though  neither  of  these,  there  might 
notwithstanding  be  such  things  as  truths  syllogized.  Therefore 
is  logic  prior  to  these,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  every  other 
particular  science.  Again,  if  there  were  no  such  principles  as 
self-evident  truths,  there  could  be  no  such  things  as  truths 
syllogized.  But,  though  no  truths  syllogized,  there  might  still 
be  truths  self-evident.  Therefore  the  first  philosophy,  which 
treats  of  these  primary  and  original  truths,  being  prior  to  logic, 
is  prior  also  to  the  tribe  of  sciences,  as  are  these  to  the  tribe  of 
arts^  so  that  of  course  the  whole  structure  of  logic,  of  sciences, 
and  of  arts,  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  this  first  philosophy,  as 
upon  that  only  nrm  and  solid  baffe,  against  which  the  powers  of 
Ignorance  and  sophistry  can  never  totally  prevail. 

P  The  words  in  Aristotle  are,  rh  /u^  which  is  co-infened,  but  does  not  eo-infer ; 

kmurrpdiftoy  KariL  r^y  rov  c7mu  iucoKod-  that  which  co-annihilates,  but  is  not  co- 

^ly.  Prsedic.  p.  53.  edit  Sylb.  annihilated.*"    Simpl.  in  Pned.  p.  106. 

He  alleges  the  same  instance  from  num-         ^  Nihil  est  enim,  quod  ad  artem  redigi 

bers,  which  is  given  here.  posslt,  nisi  iUe  piius,  qui  ilk  tenet,  quonnn 

4  What  is  here  said,  is  explained  in  artem  inBtituerevulLhabeatilkunscientianu 


fe^repot  rh  roiovrov  edit.  Pcarce,  &c.  p. 
vp6r€poy,  aweiruptp6fi€yov  fi^y,  fi^  avw^iri-        This  citation  well  proves  a  part  of  what 

^poy  Si,  jcol  avvaytupovv  fihv^  fiif  avvtt»ou'  is  here  asserted,  viz.  the  necessary  priori^ 

povfAtvow  94:  **The  latter  logicians  are  ac-  of  some  science  to  every  art 
customed  to  call  this  mode  of  priority,  that 
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There  is  a  third  mode  of  priority,  seen  in  order  and  arrange- 
ment. Thus  in  the  demonstrative  sciences,  definitions  and  postu- 
lates are  prior  to  theorems  and  problems ;  in  grammar,  syllables 
are  prior  to  words,  and  letters  to  syllables.  It  is  thus  in  a  well- 
composed  oration,  the  proeme  is  prior  to  the  state  and  argument ; 
and  these  last,  to  the  peroration/ 

A  fourth  mode  of  priority,  is  that  of  hanowr  and  affection^ 
when  we  prefer  objects,  that  we  reyere  or  love,  to  others  that 
less  merit,  or  at  least  that  we  esteem  less  to  merit  our  regard 
and  attention.^ 

'A9are(rovs  ii\v  wp&ra  Btohs,  p6fuf  &s  Si^ircirrau, 
TifM — ^ci^'Hpwof  ieyauo^' 
To6s  re  KvraxBoptovs  <ri^  Sot/ioyfltf,  hvofM  P^^wy 
To6s  re  yoytis  rifiOf  ro^  r'  ieyxUrr*  imy^ynSeras^  k.  t.  X. 

Pythag.  aurea  caimiiuL 

^  The  gods  immortal,  aa  by  law  diyine 
They  gtand  arranged,  first  honour :  next  revere 
Th*  illustrious  heroes,  and  terrestrial  race 
Of  genii,  paying  each  the  legal  rites : 
Honour  thy  parents  next,  and  those  of  kin 
The  nearest,'*  && 

Hierocles,  in  his  comment  on  these  verses,  commonly  called 
for  their  excellence  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  has  largely 
expatiated  on  this  divine  precedence  and  subordination. 

Thus  Horace,  with  respect  to  that  priority  of  beings,  founded 

on  the  religion  of  his  country : 

Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 

Laudibns,  &c. 

Proximos  illi  tamen  occupayit 

PaUas  honores.  Od.  L  L  12. 

He  adopts  priority,  derived  Arom  the  same  principle,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  favourite  topics  which  his  genius  led  him  to 
cultivate : 

Quid  prius  iUustrem  satiris,  musaque  pedestri  ?  Sat  L  ii  6.  y.  1 7. 

The  Stagirite,  who  records  these  various  modes  of  priority, 
observes  on  this  fourth  mode  (and  apparently  with  reason)  that 
it  was  in  a  manner  the  most  alien  and  foreign  of  them  all." 

He  mentions  also  a  fifth  mode,  but  he  introduces  it  with  a 
sort  of  doubt.  It  should  seem,"^  says  he,  besides  the  modes  here 
mentioned,  there  was  another  mode  of  priority  even  in  things 
reciprocating;  although,  so  far  as  they  reciprocate,  they  may  be 
said  to  co-exist. 

The  fact  is,  if  either  of  them  in  any  sense  can  be  called  cauee 

■  Tpiroy  ^  Kard  riva  rd^iy  rh  irpAr^pov  Tap*  oinoa  <f>da'KtiP  cTmu.     Arist  Prsed. 

\4yeraij  Ko^dartp  hr\  r&v  hrumifjMy  Ktd  ibid,  not  translated  for  the  reason  before 

T&y  "Kirfwt  %v  re  fhup  reus  AiroScucrucous  given. 

hrurrfiiMois^  k.  t.  X.     Arist.  Prsd.  p.  53.         "  His  words  are,  liifri  9^  9ii  jra2  trxfiiop 

edit  Sylb.     This  is  not  tnuishited,  being  AAAorpnGraros  rSav  rpimmv  oh-os,    Arist 

expressed  in  the  text  Pned.  ibid.  p.  54. 

*■  "l/ri  TTopk  rit  flprifjJva  rh  fi4x.Ttoy  iced         *  A(({ci€  8*  fty  mil  WMpik  rohs  tlpi^/Upous 

r^uidir^pov  wpSrtpor  r^  ^Aa^i  BoKti'  cl(6-  trtpos  tJyoi  rov  irpvr4pov  rp^of  rwr  yiip 

$aai  9^  ol  ToXXol  rohs  ivrifior4povs  irol  ianurrpf^vrvP  rh  tdrtWj  k.  r,  K  Ibid. 

/MAAor  ieyoMmfUvovs  inf  abrw^  irporipous  p.  54. 
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to  the  other,  k  raaj  for  that  reason  be  called  prior,  if  not  in 
time,  at  least  in  efficacy  and  power. 

For  example :  the  aetnal  existence  of  a  man  reciprocates  with 
the  proposition,  which  affirms  him  actually  to  exist.  For  if  the 
man  actually  exist,  then  is  the  proposition  true ;  and  recipro- 
cally, if  the  proposition  be  true,  then  does  the  man  actually 
exist.  And  yet,  though  these  things  in  this  manner  reciprocate, 
is  not  the  proposition  cause  to  the  man^s  existence,  but  the 
man^s  existence  to  that  of  the  proposition ;  since  according  as 
the  man  either  is  or  is  not,  in  like  manner  we  call  the  proposi- 
tion either  true  or  false.' 

This  last  mode  of  priority  we  call  causal  priorityy  or  the  being 
prior  by  causality. 

We  must  not  however  quit  this  speculation,  without  observ- 
ing, that  cause  and  eifect  do  not  always  thus  reciprocate,  but 
that,  for  the  greater  part,  the  cause  is  naturally  prior.  For 
example :  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  natural  causes  of  eating  and 
drinking ;  and  thus,  by  being  their  causes,  are  naturally  prior 
to  them.  Grimes,  too,  are  the  natural  cause  why  punishments 
are  inflicted ;  and  therefore  crimes,  by  parity  of  reason,  are  prior 
to  punishments.  The  sentiment,  though  obvious,  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Psetus  Thrasea.  Nam  culpa  quam  psena  tempore 
prior  est ;  emendari,  quam  peccare,  posterius  est." 

Nor  are  crimes  only  prior  to  punishment,  but  so  is  judicial 
process;  since  to  punish  first,  and  then  to  hear,  is  what  sir 
Edward  Coke  chooses  to  call,  (in  a  language  somewhat  strong,) 
"the  damnable  and  damned  proceedings  of  the  judge  of  hell:'** 

Castigatqne,  auditqne  dolos.  .^neid.  yi.  567. 

And  thus  it  appears  there  are  five  principal  modes  of  priority; 
that  is  to  say,  the  temporal^  the  essefUial^  that  of  order,  that  of 
precedence,  and  that  of  causality ;  which  five  being  known,  the 
modes  of  what  is  subsequent  (its  natural  opposite)  are  easily 
known  also.** 

We  are  now  to  examine  the  modes  of  co-existence,  or  that  of 
being  at  once  and  together ;  ^  and  these  modes  have  evidently 
great  connection  with  the  preceding. 

The  most  simple  mode  among  these,  as  well  as  among  the 
modes  of  priority,  is  the  temporal,  perceived  in  things  or  events, 
which  es;ist  during  the  same  time.*^ 

Una  eunisque  notiuque  runnt  JEn.  L  89« 

'Ojuov  iriK^fUs  T«  fts/tt^  ml  Amjuos  *Axa(o^.  Iliad.  A.  ^l- 

**  War  and  the  plague  at  once  destroyrtlie  Greeks.^ 

7  The  voids  of'  Aristotle  aie,  r&  yk^  trmfrmx^ttof  mA  rh  fhrrtpw  \4yQiT<k  So^ 

cfyai  rh  trparyfia  fj  /t^,  iXffSifs  6  MyM  9^  plic.  ut  supra,  p.  106.  B.' 

i^vShs  \iy€TaL    UAL  pb  54.  edit  Sjlb;  «  Aristot  Prod.  p.  BL  ediL  Sflh. 

>  IWit  Animi  zr*  2d;  ^  ^Op  4^  ydrtais  ^r  t^  a^^   x^ 

•Coke's  Institutes^  voL  ii  p,  54,  55.  Pnediei p.  54* edit  Syih. 

^  A^Aoy  8i  5ri  Scax^s  rh  irfwro¥f  to> 
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Persons,  in  this  manner  co-existing,  are  called  tonlemporaries : 
such  as  Socrates  and  Alcibiades;  Virgil  and  Horaice;  Shak* 
speare  and  Johnson. 

A  second  mode  of  co-existence  is  founded  in  naiur$  and  #8- 
90nce^  where  two  things  necessarily  reciprocate  in  consequence 
of  their  existing,  while  neither  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  is  the 
cause  of  existence  to  the  other .*" 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  double  and  half  are  together  or  at  ance^ 
for  they  reciprocate ;  if  there  be  double,  there  must  be  half; 
and  if  half,  there  must  be  double.  They  are  also  neither  of 
them  the  cause  why  the  other  exists.  Double  is  no  more  the 
cause  of  half,  than  half  is  of  double.  This  last  condition  is  re- 
quisite, because  if  either  of  the  two  were  essentially  and  truly  a 
cause  to  the  other,  it  would  pass,  by  virtue  of  its  causality,  from 
co-existence  to  priority.^ 

There  is  a  third  mode  of  co-existence,  seen  in  different  species 
of  the  same  genus,  when,  upon  dividing  the  genus,  we  view  them 
arranged  together,  contra-distinguished  one  to  another.^ 

It  is  thus  the  genus  triangle,  being  dividied  into  equilateral, 
equicrural,  and  scalene,  no  one  of  these  species  appears  to  be  by 
nature  prior,  but  all  of  them  to  exist  at  once  in  a  state  of  contra- 
distinction. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  animal  species, 
the  aerial,  aquatic,  and  terrestrial,  when  we  divide,  after  the 
8ame  manner,  the  genus  animal.** 

And  thus  are  the  modes  of  co-existence,  or  together,  either  the 
temporal^  the  essential^  or  the  specific. 

And  here,  should  any  one  object  to  these  distinctions,  as  either 
too  trivial  or  too  scholastic  for  the  purposes  of  a  polite  writer ; 
we  answer,  that  we  no  more  wish  an  author  to  mention  them, 
when  not  professedly  his  subject,  than  we  would  have  him  dis- 
sert, without  a  cause,  upon  nouns,  pronouns,  and  the  principles 
of  grammar.  All  we  hope  from  these  elementary  doctrines,  is 
to  see  them  in  their  effects ;  to  see  them  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
composition,  both  as'  to  reasoning  and  language.  It  is  thus  a 
grazier,  when*  he  turns  his  oxen  into  some  rich  and  fertile  pas- 
ture, never  wishes  to  inspect  what  food  they  have  devoured,  but 
to  see  a  fair  and  ample  bulk,  the  effect  o^  food  well  digested. 
Besides,  when  sophists  assail  us,  and  (^ithdr  d.Vhibit  one  thing 
for  another,  or  two  things  for  one  and  the  sam^ ;  to  what  surer 
weapon  can  we  recur  for  defence,  than  to  that  of  precise  and 
well-established  distinction  2* 

^  Tbas  expressed  by  Aristotle :  *6a€i  84  'See  before,  p.  357,  8. 

ifiUj  8(m  iurrurrff4^i  iikv  kotu  rifp  rod  »  Thus  expressed  by  Aristotle :  Kat  t^ 

cW  &ica\o^<nr,  fxriS<ii/tSis  8i  eitrunf  (Mrs-  ^h  rod  abrov  y4yovs  kyrt9ttipffifA4pa  diWif* 

poy  9cer4p^  rov  cirai.     Pned.  p.  54.  edit  Mis  HfM  r^  ^ictt  K4yerai.    Ibid.  55. 

Sylb.  *»  *tijrriJSi'n^tirStu  *i  X^yvrat  i)JJiXois 

By  referring  t6  ihe  chat>ter  on  Relatives,  nk  Korh   r^v  aMfp  Sudpttrur   oto»  rh 

it  is  easy  to  perceive,  whence  this  specula-  imfl^r  ry  *•#  *«^  "^^  MSp^.    Ibid.  55. 

tion  arises ;  for  in  that  chapter  the  same  ex-  ^  Learning  and  science,  or  rather  learned 

ample  is  aUeged  as  heie,  by  way  of  iQnstrfr*  aiid  scientific  terms,  when  introdnoed  oot 

tion  of  the  same  doctrine.  See  before,  p.  316.  of  seaton,  beocnAe  what  we  caU  pedantry. 
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There  remains  to  be  treated  the  theory  of  motion ;  in  which, 
without  attempting  to  impeach  or  contradict  any  modem  specu- 
lations, we  shall  inquire,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
concerning  it ;  in  what  manner  they  attempted  to  catch  its  fugi- 
tive nature ;  and  how  they  divided  it  by  its  effects  into  its  sub- 
ordinate species. 

But  this  is  a  theory  demanding  a  separate  chapter,  where 
those,  who  question  the  doctrines,  may  perhaps  amuse  their 
curiosity,  while  they  peruse  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  senti- 
ments of  antiquity  upon  so  singular  a  subject ;  a  subject,  in  its 
existence  so  obvious,  in  its  real  character  so  abstruse. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCERNING   MOTION    PHYSICAL.       ITS    VARIOUS    SPECIES   DEDUCED    AND 
ILLUSTRATED— BLEND  THEMSELVES  WITH  EACH  OTHER,  AND  WHY — 

CONTRARIETY,  OPPOSITION,  REST.      MOTION  PHYSICAL AN  OBJECT  OP 

ALL    THE    SENSES.       COMMON    OBJECTS    OF    SENSATION,    HOW    MANY. 
MOTION,    A     THING    NOT    SIMPLE,    BUT    COMPLICATED    WITH     MANY 

OTHER  THINGS rrS   DEFINITION    OR  DESCRIPTION  TAKEN   FROM  THE 

PERIPATETICS THE    ACCOUNTS    GIVEN    OP    IT    BY    PYTHAGORAS   AND 

PLATO  ANALOGOUS  TO  THAT  OF  ARISTOTLE,  AND  WHY. 

All  motion  is  either  physical,  or  not  physical.  As  by  nwtion 
physical^  I  mean  that  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses ;  so  by  mo- 
tion not  physical^  I  mean  that  which,  by  being  the  object  of  no 
sense,  (as,  for  example,  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions,) is  the  subject  of  after-contemplation,  and  knowable  not 
to  the  sensitive,  but  to  the  rational  faculty. 

This,  therefore,  will  be  the  plan  of  our  following  inquiry. 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  consider  motion  merely  phy- 
sical, both  in  its  several  distinct  species,  and  in  its  general  or 
common  character. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  inquire  whether  there  be  other 
motion  besides;  and  if  such  may  be  found,  we  shall  then  examine 
how  far  it  is  distinguished  from  the  physical,  and  how  far  it  is 
connected. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first.*' 

As  the  most  obvious  of  all  motions  is  the  motion  of  body,  so 

The  subject  may  have  merit,  the  terms  enough.    'Give  me,*  says  he  to  the  hosier, 

he  precise,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  'stocJungs  of  matter  continuoos,  not  of 

speaker  be  a  pedant,  if  he  talk  without  re-  matter  discrete.*^*  Menagiana,  torn.  iL  p.  64. 
g^urd  either  to  place  or  time.  ^  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  genus  pre- 

The  following  story  may  perhaps  illus-  cedes  its  seyeral  species ;  but  in  the  order 

trate  this  assertion:  ^ A  learned  doctor  at  of  human  perception,  the  seveial  species 

Paris  was  once  purchasing  a  pair  of  stock-  precede  their  genus,  which  hist  is  the  order 

ings,  but  unfortunately  could  find  none  adopted  here.    See  liermes,  p.  119. 
that  were  either  strong  enough,  or  thick 
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the  most  obvious  motion  of  body  is  that  by  which  it  changes 
from  place  to  place/  itself  remaining,  or  at  least  supposed  to  re- 
main, both  in  one  place  and  the  other,  precisely  the  same.  It 
is  thus  a  bowl  moves  over  a  plane ;  a  bird  through  the  air ;  a 
planet  round  the  sun.  This  motion  is  properly  motion  local; 
or,  if  we  choose  a  single  name,  we  may  call  it  passage  or  trcinsi'' 
Hon,  Its  peculiar  character,  as  opposed  to  any  other  motion,  is 
to  affect  no  attribute  of  body,  but  merely  that  of  local  site. 

Cceruleo  per  snmma  levis  Tolat  aequora  curru, 
Subndtmt  undae  tumidumque  sub  axe  tonanti 
Sternitor  squor  aquis ;  fugiuDt  yasto  sthere  nimbi.        Mn.  y.  819. 

Here  the  chariot  flies,  the  waves  subside,  the  clouds  disperse, 
all  is  in  local  motion. 

There  are  other  motions,  which  affect  the  more  inherent  at- 
tributes. Thus,  when  a  lump  of  clay  is  moulded  from  a  cube 
into  a  sphere,  there  is  motion  more  than  local ;  for  there  is  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  figure.  The  same  happens,  when  a  man 
from  hot  becomes  cold,  from  ruddy  becomes  pale.  Motion  of 
this  species  has  respect  to  the  genus  of  quality,  and  (if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  coin  a  word)  may  be  called  aliaiian.^ 

If  thoa  be*8t  he !  bat  O !  bow  &irn,  how  changed 

From  him,  who  in  the  happy  reahns  of  light, 

Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 

Myriads,  tho^  bright.'*  Par.  Lost,  i  84. 

Here  we  behold  qualities  that  are  changed,  a  scene  of  aliation. 

Another  species  of  motion  is  seen  in  addition  and  detraction ; 
as  when  we  either  add,  or  take  away  a  gnomon  from  a  square. 
Here  is  no  aliation,  or  change  of  quality,  (for  the  figure,  as  a 
square,  remains  the  same  in  either  case,)  but  the  effect  of  such 
motion  is  a  change  only  in  the  quantity,  as  the  square  becomes 
either  smaller  or  larger.  When  quantity  is  enlarged,  we  call 
the  motion  augmentation ;  when  it  is  lessened,  we  call  it  diminvr 
tion/" 

Behold  a  wonder :  they,  but  now  who  seemed 

In  bigness  to  surpass  earth^s  giant  sons, 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfis,  in  narrow  room 

Throng  numberless.  Par.  Lost,  i.  777. 

Here  we  behold  diminution. 

Panra  meta  primo ;  moz  sese  attollit  in  anras, 

Ingreditnrque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit.P  ^n.  iy.  1 76, 

Here  we  behold  augmentation. 

All  these  motions  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  changes 
or  roads  from  one  attribute  to  another,^  while  the  substance  re- 

1  Called  therefore  in  Greek,  4  Karh  r6-  °  **  Augmentation,'*  aH^cis :  **  diminu- 

TToif  /iera$o\it9  and  sometimes  by  a  single  tion,"  fitlwris.    Vid.  Arist.  ut  sup. 

word,  <t^pd.     See  Arist   Prsedic.  p.  55.  p  See   chap.  ix.  where    the   species  of 

edit  Sylb.  and  Ammon.  in  Loc.  p.  1/1.  B.  quantity  are  enumerated. 

"*  *AX\oiwns,  in  barbarous  Latin,  aU^-  i  Ol  Korriyopiai  tltrlvf  &AA*  &Shs  ds  rks 

ratio.   Vid.  Arist  ut  supra.  KOfntyoplas :  **  They  (that  is,  these  several 

"  See  p.  300.  species  of  motion)  are  not  predicaments, 
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mains  the  same,  both  in  essence  and  in  name.  Thus  the  planet 
Jupiter,  which  was  a  year  ago  in  such  a  part  of  the  heavens, 
and  is  at  present  in  another,  though  his  attributes  of  place  are 
changed,  is  yet  both  in  essence  and  in  nsme  still  the  same 
planet.  By  parity  of  reason,  it  is  the  same  individual  man, 
who,  by  change  in  quantity,  from  fleshy  becomes  emaciated.' 

But  there  are  other  motions,  which  in  their  effects  go  further. 
Thus,  when  the  substance  of  a  man  becomes  not  only  pallid  and 
emaciated,  but  its  living  principle  is  detached  &om  that  which 
it  enlivens,  putrefaction  and  dissolution  of  the  body  ensue,  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  change  within  the  substance,  but  the  very  sab- 
stance  is  lost  both  in  essence  and  in  name.'  Such  motion  is 
called  corruption^  dissolution,  or  dying.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  seed  of  any  species,  whether  animal  or  v^sgetable,  by  evolu- 
tion, accretion^  or  other  latent  process  of  nature,  produces  a 
certain  being,  which  had  no  existence  before;  it  is  a  change, 
like  the  former,  that  goes  not  merely  to  attributes,  but  by  a 
more  efficacious  operation  to  the  very  substance  itself.  Such 
motion  is  called  generation  or  birth. 

The  following  difference  subsists  between  thjBse  two  latter 
species  and  the  former ;  the  former  are  no  more  than  roads  to 
different  modes  of  being ;  the  latter  lead  to  being  itself,  and  to 
its  opposite,  non-being." 

However  separate  and  distinct  these  species  of  motion  may 

but  a  road  to  the  predicaments.^    Ammon.  inch  rod  Hwdfui  6pros  tls  rb  iwefrf^t^t^: 
in  Prod.  171.  ''the  road  from  non-being  to  being ;  that 
^  Speaking  of  these  species  of  motion,  is,  from  being  in  power  to  being  in  act:** 
Ammonias  says,  KtvcurOat  ^  Karh.  trotrhy^  eorruption  or  diaoluHon,  on  the  controrr, 
fl  Korii  froibp,  4  ifftriL  rSvov,  ^XdtrrovTa  is  called,  6Sbs  hvh  rov  trros  tls  rh  fi^ 
rh  4^  itp^s  ohffuHits  tUos:  '"That  things  6¥:  "the  road  frtmi  being  to  non-being.** 
are  moved  and  changed  either  in  quantity,  Ammon.  in  Prsed.  p.  172. 
or  in  quality,  or  in  place,  still  preserving        The  particle  t^,  prefixed  in  the  qnota- 
[during  these  motions]  their  original  es-  tions  to  /lii  S^ros,  and  rh  Sk,  is  to  dis- 
sential  form.**    Ammon.  in  Praed.  p.  172.  tinguish  the  non-b^g  and  being  here  men- 
Here  we  find  the  phrase  c75of  ov<ri&fifs,  tioned  from  being  and  non-being  absolute, 
commonly  called  suhstanttal/orm,  but  which  n^  means  **  in  a  manner,**  "  as  it  were,** 
we  choose  (as  thinking  it  more  accurate)  to  *^  after  a  sort.**    See  below,  p  365. 
translate  **  essential.**   To  explain :  Let  us,        These  motions,  under  the  name  of  changes, 
for  example,  call  sphericality  (if  we  may  (ftcrogSoXol,)  are  well  explained  as  follows, 
employ  such  a  word)  the  esgential/orm  to  a        "Orcty  ftkp  ohv  Kark  rh  voirhy  f  ii  furm- 
bowl.    Every  one  will  admit  that  the  bowl  fioXij  riis  ivcan-i^tws^  aS^riffis  Kxd  ^(rW 
may  undergo  many  changes ;  may  become  UraP  8^  icorc^  r6trov,  ^opd.  Srap  8i  jcot^ 
white  from  black,  hot  from  cold  ;  and  (by  irdBot^  ko)  rh  iroAv  iiKXoiwru'   Ihxof  Si 
a  more  easy  change  than  these)  it  may  roll  fitf^hy  ^oti4yp,  oB  ddrcpoy  vd$os  1^  avfir 
from  one  place  to  another;  and  yet  not-  fitfiriKhs    5a.»s,  y^yetris'    rh    S^y   ^fiopd: 
withstanding  it  may  still  continue  to  be  a  **  When  therefore  the  change  of  the  con- 
bowL     But  when  its  sphericality,  that  is  tniry  attribute  is  according  to  the  quantityf 
to  say,  its  tVios  oicu^es,  its  ^essential  it  is  augmentation  or  diminution;  when 
form,**  departs,  when  (supposing  its  matter  according  to  the  place,  it  is  local  motion ; 
to  be  clay)  it  is  moulded  from  a  sphere  into  when  according  to  any  affection  or  qmh'ty, 
a  cube,  frt)m  that  instant  the  bowl  is  no  it  is  aliation.     When  nothing  renminB,  of 
more,  it  has  no  longer  an  existence  cither  which  the  new  production  can  be  at  all 
in  essence  or  in  name.     See  before,  p.  27  5^  considered  as  an  affection,  or  an  attribute, 
•  See  the  note  immediately  preceding.  it  is  then  generation  ;  and  the  contrsry* 
«  Hence  penertUion  is  called,  W>s  hnh  dissolution.**  Arist  de  <3cn.  et  Cott.  L  i.  c 
•oO  ir9i  fih  6yrt}s  tis  rh  Ttrl  &f,  rovr4ffriy  4.  p.  14.  edit  Sylb. 
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be  found)  yet  being  all  of  the  same  genus,  they  naturally  blend 
IhemselTes  together. 

Thns,  thongh  loeal  motion  may  possibly  exist  vrithout  the 
rest,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  rest  to  exist  without  local 
motion.  Oeneration  is  the  assemblage  of  parts;  corruption, 
the  separation;  so  that  here  local  motion  is  eyident  in  either 
case.  It  is  the  same  in  aliation ;  the  same  in  augmentation  and 
diminution.  When  fear  renders  a  person  pale,  such  change 
eould  not  be,  did  not  his  blood  retreat  locally  from  the  surface 
to  within :  and  as  for  augmentation  and  its  opposite,  they  are 
no  more  than  the  bringing  to,  and  the  carrying  off ;  both  which 
in  their  very  idea  imply  local  motion. 

The  other  species  of  motion  are  incidentally  blended  also. 
He  that  increases  in  bulk,  commonly  increases  with  ruddiness ; 
and  he  that  lessens  in  bulk,  commonly  lessens  with  paleness* 
There  are  both>  in  the  qualities  and  the  quantities  of  the  par- 
ticles to  be  assembled,  many  changes  necessarily  previous  to 
generation  or  birth ;  and  many  others,  as  necessarily  previous 
to  corruption  or  death." 

And  thus  have  we  established  six  species  of  motion,  which 
we  denominate  physical,  because  they  respect  physical  subjects. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  four  of  the  universal  genera,  or  arrange- 
ments ;  one  in  the  genus  where,  transition ;  one  in  quality, 
aliotticn ;  two  in  quantity,  augmentatum  and  diminution;  two  m 
substance,  gener<ztion  and  corruption. 

In  all  these  motions  there  is  opposition  or  contrariety.^  Where 
two  species  are  coupled  in  one  genus,  the  two  species  themselves 
are,  in  such  case,  contraries;  as  generation  and  corruption, 
augmentation  and  diminution.  Where  the  species  stands  single, 
as  local  motion,  or  aliation,  the  contrarieties  are  more  numerous, 
and  therefore  perhaps  not  mentioned.  In  local  motion  we  behold 
backward  and  forward,  rectilinear  and  curvilinear,  centripetal 
and  centriiiigal,  &c.  In  aliation,  or  change  of  quality,  we  be* 
hold  blackening  and  whitening;  straightening  and  bending; 
strengthening  and  weakening;  with  many  others,  to  which 
names  are  wanting.  Lastly,  all  motion  whatever  is  contrary  to 
restJ 

And  now  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire,  what 
physical  motion   is.     Some   philosophers  have  found  a   short 

"  See  Aiistot,  Phys.  L  Tiii  c.  8 :  where  **for  that  all  the  motions  here  envmbrated 

he  shews  at  large,  that  local  motion  is  are  in  place.** 

necessarily  the  primary  motion,  as  running  '^  See  the  chapter  preceding,  p.  355. 

through  the  rest,  and  essential  to  them  all ;  y  *Etni  5^  kw\&s  rp  /»hf  Kiwitrti  4ip€fda 

and  where  he  likewise  explains  in  what  Mimor :  **  In  strictness,  the  contrary  to 

manner  Ae  other  tfpcdts  of  motion  neces*  motion  is  rest**  Arist.  Pisedic  c.  xi.  p.  56. 

aarily  bknd  themselves  with  each  other,  edit  Sylb. 

The  chapter  is  too  long  to  be  here  tran*  The  other  modes  of  contrariety  are  ex- 
scribed.  In  his  tract  De  Anima,  1.  L  c.  3.  plained  in  the  sabseqnent  part  of  the 
haying  spoken  of  the  soTeral  species  of  chapter  here  quoted,  which  in  some  editions 
motion,  he  adds,  that  motion  infers  phux,  is  the  fonrteenth. 
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method  here,  by  telling  us,  it  is  a  simple  idea,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  defined.  Others,  with  more  reason,  have  called  it 
hard  to  be  defined ;'  a  circumstance  not  unusual  with  other 
subjects  equally  obvious,  there  being  nothing  more  different 
both  in  accuracy  and  truth,  than  that  apprehension  which  is 
adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  vulgar,  and  that  which  ought 
to  satisfy  the  investigation  of  a  philosopher. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  motion  as  an  object  of  sensa- 
tion, we  shall  discover  it  to  be  the  object  not  of  one  sense,  but 
of  all.  In  a  ring  of  bells  we  hear  it ;  in  a  succession  of  savours 
we  taste  it ;  of  odours,  we  smell  it ;  and  that  we  feel  or  see  it, 
there  needs  no  example.  Thus  is  it  distinguished  from  those 
objects,  that  are  peculiar  to  one  sense  alone ;  as  from  colours, 
which  we  only  see,  or  from  sounds,  which  we  only  hear.  Simple 
therefore  as  it  is,  it  is  not  only  an  object  of  sensation,  but  stands 
distinguished,  as  a  common  object,  from  other  objects  that  are 
peculiar. 

And  are  there  then  (it  may  be  demanded)  no  other  objects  of 
the  same  character?  It  is  answered,  there  are;  as  bulk  and 
figure,  common  objects  to  the  sight  and  feeling;  rest  and 
number,  common  objects,  like  motion,  to  every  sense.^ 

And  how  (it  is  asked  again)  is  motion  distinguished  from 
these  ?  We  reply,  from  rest,  by  contrariety ;  from  number,  by 
continuity;  from  bulk  and  figure,  as  the  parts  of  motion  are 
never  permanent,  never  co-exist.  What  speculations  does  this 
idea,  simple  as  it  is  called,  open,  even  while  we  consider  it  no 
further  than  as  an  object  of  sensation  i 

But  we  must  not  stop  here,  even  while  we  consider  it  as 
physical.  As  such  we  shall  find  it  connected  with  a  body 
which  moves ;  and  as  such,  necessarily  performed  through  space, 
and  in  time ;  so  that  these  also,  and  their  attributes  of  infinite 
and  continuous,  must  be  added  to  its  theory,  as  so  many 
necessary  speculations. 

We  cannot  therefore  but  observe,  that  if  it  be  a  simple  idea, 
it  is  strangely  complicated  with  a  multitude  of  others  ;^  such 

*  KaXtwhv  Xa3eiv  aMiv  (scil.  Klvriaiv)  other  subjects  it  is  necessarily  connected, 
rl  4(my:  *'  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  what  such  as  continuous,  infinite,  place,  time,&c^ 
it  is:^  so  says  the  Stagirite,  and  gives  his  and  where  accordingly,  after  he  has  given 
reasons,  which  we  postpone  for  the  present,  us  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  in  phi- 
that  we  may  not  anticipate.  Phys.  L  iiL  losophy  concerning  these  subjects,  he  pro- 
c  2.  p.  45.  edit  Svlb.  ceeds  in   due  order  to  explain  what  he 

*  Koipii  a^f  KiPttaiSt  iipffiUa,  iLpiSfjAs^  thinks  himself.  His  words  are,  as  they 
cxVfMj  f-^^os'  T&  7^  roiavra  ovScfuas  here  follow  :  Aoicet  5*  ^  Klyri<ns  elwu  tmt 
ioTtv  fSia  (scil.  cdord'^ffews :)  **  The  common  trvyex^^  '^^  ^  &v€if>ov  ifufKdverai  ebBits  if 
objects  of  sensation  are  motion,  rest,  num-  r^  <ruycxc«*  Sf^  kvDl  tou  Sptfi^irou  rh 
ber,  figure,  bulk :  for  these  are  peculiar  to  owcx^f,  avfificUy^i  irpoffj^aBtu  iroAAtktf 
no  one  sense.**  Arist  de  Anima,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  r^  \^y^  rf  rod  iirelpov,  &s  tls  iar€tpof 
p.  34.  These  common  objects  are  well  Ztouptrhv  rh  trvrcx^s  ^f.  Upihs  8i  robots 
worthy  of  attention  in  expktining  the  6yev  rincov,  ftoi  kcfoS,  koI  "XP^^^^*^  iZiv^v 
doctrine  of  the  senses  and  sensation.  kIkiiitu/  eTycu ;  **  Motion  appears  to  be  in 

**  See  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  number  of  things  continuous :  now  in- 
Aristotle*s  Physics,  ch.  L  where  being  about  finite  immediately  shews  itself  in  that  which 
to  treat  of  motion,  ho  shews  with  what    is  continuous ;  for  which  reason,  when  they 
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as  space,  time,  iofiDitude,  continuity,  together  with  body,  and 
its  visible  attributes  both  of  quantity  and  of  quality.  But  to 
proceed  in  our  speculation. 

That  there  are  things  existing  in  act,  in  reality,  in  actuality, 
(call  it  as  you  please,)  we  have  the  evidence  both  of  our  senses 
and  of  our  internal  consciousness ;  so  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  we  take  for  granted.  That  there  also  are  things 
which  actually  and  really  are  not,  is  equally  evident  as  the 
former,  and  requires  no  proving.  A  Sphinx,  for  example,  ac- 
tually is  not ;  a  Centaur,  actually  is  not ;  for  these  we  may  call 
phantoms,  in  the  language  of  Lucretius : 

Qme  neqae  sunt  usqiinm,  neqae  possunt  eese  profecto. 

Lastly,  every  substance  that  actually  is,  by  actually  being  that 
thing,  actually  is  not  any  other.*^  A  piece  of  brass,  for  example, 
actually  is  not  an  oak  ;  an  acorn,  not  a  vine ;  a  grape-stone,  not 
a  statue. 

There  is  a  difference  however  here ;  I  mean,  a  difference  in 
the  last  mode  of  actually  not  being ;  for  though  the  brass  is  no 
more  a  statue  than  it  is  an  oak,  yet  has  it  a  capacity  to  become 
the  one,  and  none  to  become  the  other.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  acorn,  with  respect  to  the  oak ;  of  the  grape-stone,  with 
respect  to  the  vine.  Were  it  not  for  this  definite  nature  of  ca- 
pacity, which  as  much  distinguishes  the  invisible  powers,  as  ac- 
tuality distinguishes  the  visible  attributes,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  an  acorn  should  not  produce  a  statue,  as  well  as  it 
produces  an  oak ;  or  why  any  thing  (to  speak  more  generally) 
should  not  be  able  to  produce  any  thing.^ 

What,  then,  if  there  were  no  capacity  existing  in  the  universe  ? 
Could  there  be  generations,  corruptions,  growths,  diminutions, 
aliatious,  or  change  of  place  I  Impossible.  But  if  these  are  all 
the  species  of  physical  motion,  it  follows,  that  without  capacity 
there  can  be  no  such  motions. 

And  is  motion,  then,  for  this  reason,  pure  capacity,  and  that 
only !  Let  us  examine.  A  man,  being  in  Salisbury,  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  travelling  to  London.  Is  he,  therefore,  for  merely  pos- 
sessing such  capacity,  upon  the  road  thither !  He  is  not.  Mo- 
tion, therefore,  though  capacity,  is  not  capacity  alone:  there 

define  continuoiu,  they  have  often  occasion  taur,  &c.)  immediately  preceding,  and  from 

to  employ  vithal  the  character  of  infinite,  that  strongest  of  all  nonentities,  the  non- 

inasmuch  as  continuity  is  that  which  is  entity  of  impossihility,  such  as  that  the 

diyirible  to  infinite.     Add  to  this,  without  diameter  of  the  square  should  be  commen- 

place,  and  yacnum,  and  time,  it  is  impossible  siirable  with  its  sides,  or  that  the  same 

that  motion  should  have  existence.**  Physic,  number  should  be  both  even  and  odd.    See 

].  iiL  c.  I.  before,  p.  362. 

^  This  last  species  of  nonentity  should        ^  This  distinction  of  rh  ivrtX^x^h  ^^^ 

be  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  doctrine  of  rh  9uvdfi€i,  **  of  that  which  is  in  actuality, 

motion  wholly  depends  upon  it,  and  as  it  is  and  that  which  is  in  power,**  is  the  basis  of 

so  essentially  distinguished  both  from  the  all  the  Peripatetic  reasoning  upon  this  sub* 

fiuitastic  nonentities  (the  Sphinx,  the  Cen-  ject     See  p.  333,  &c  also  p.  292,  3. 
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must  be  some  degree  of  actuaUty,  or  else  motion  can  aever  exist 
Shall  we,  then,  call  it  pure  actuality  f  We  cannot  assert  that, 
when  we  have  made  capacity  one  of  its  requisites.  Besides,  how 
should  motion  be  seen  in  pure  actuality;  an  actuality  which 
never  exists,  till  motion  is  at  an  end  i  A  man  surely  can  no 
more  be  called  moving  towards  London,  who  is  actually  arrived 
there,  than  he  who,  possessing  the  capacity  of  going  thither,  for- 
bears to  exert  any  of  his  motive  powers. 

If  motion,  therefore,  be  neither  capacity  alone,  nor  actuality 
alone,  and  yet  both  (as  it  appears)  are  essential  to  it;  it  is 
in  both  we  must  look  after  it,  as  deriving  its  existence  from 
both. 

Such,  m  fact,  it  will  appear ;  something  more  than  dead  ca- 
pacity, something  less  than  perfect  actuality :  capacity  roused, 
and  striving  to  quit  its  latent  character :  not  the  capable  brass, 
nor  yet  the  actual  statue,  but  the  capacity  in  energy;  that  is  to 
say,  the  brass  in  fusion,  while  it  is  becoming  the  statue,  and  is 
not  yet  become.  Thus,  too,  when  a  complexion  is  actually  red, 
we  say  not  that  it  reddens ;  much  less  do  we  assert  so,  while  it 
remains  perfectly  pale ;  but  as  every  pale  complexion  implies  a 
capacity  to  become  red,  it  is  in  the  energy  of  this  capacity  exists 
the  reddening,  that  is,  the  motion. 

In  the  account  of  motion  here  given,  we  see  the  doctrine  of 
the  Peripatetics.  The  more  ancient  sects  of  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonics,  though  they  give  different  descriptions,  seem  to  have 
deduced  them  all  from  the  same  principles.  Thus,  because 
whenever  any  thing  is  moved,  it  is  some  way  or  other  diversified 
either  in  quantity  or  in  quality,  or  at  least  in  place;  for  this 
reason  they  called  motion  diversity.  Again,  because  while  op- 
posite forces  are  equal,  then  is  motion  suspended,  and  revives 
not  till  inequality  destroys  the  equilibrium ;  for  this  reason  they 
called  motion  inequality.  Again,  because  every  thing  which  is 
moving  is  not,  in  some  certain  attributes,  either  what  it  was  or 
what  it  will  be ;  for  this  reason  they  called  motion  nanentity^^ 
not  nonentity  absolute,  but  with  a  peculiar  reference. 

All  these  descriptions  of  motion  naturally  flow  from  one 
source,  and  that  is,  from  its  indefinite  and  unascertainable  ap- 
pearance.^ Now  the  reason  why  it  so  appears,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  because  we  cannot  place  it  either  in  the  simple  capacity  of 
things,  or  in  the  simple  actuality.  The  bow,  for  example,  moves 
not,  because  it  may  be  bent ;  nor  because  it  is  bent ;  but  the 
motion  lies  between  ;  lies  in  an  imperfect  and  obscure  union  of 
the  two  together ;  is  the  actuality  (if  I  may  so  say)  even  of 

*  "EXcToy  lA  ol  nvdcrfSpttoi  riir  Kiyrftriy  Sri   a6purr6y  rt   ^ku    c&eu   ^    icUniieu. 

•Tmu  Ircp^nrro,  kcU  kviffirfirei,  jcol  rh  fi^  Phj*.  p.  45.  edit  Sylb.:    ^The  caiue  of 

6y,    Philop.  in  Physic,  p.  144.    For  non-  their  placing  motion  among  these  thingSi 

entity,  see  before,  p.  365.  is,  that  it  i^pears  to  be  something  indefi* 

'  AXrtor  9k  rod  tls  raSra  riB4vat  (nirroits  nite.*^ 
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capaeiiy  itself;*  imperfect  and  obscure,  because  such  is  eapa^ty 
to  which  it  belongs. 

And  ao  much  for  WMiion  physieal,  its  differesnt  species,  and  its 
general  character*  We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  motion  of 
another  kind. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OONGERNINO  MOTION  NOT-PHYSICAL.  THIS  MEANS  METAPHYSICAL,  AND 
WHY  QO  CALLED.  SPONTANEITY ^WANT PERCEPTION,  CONSCIOUS- 
NESS,     ANTICIPATION,      PRBCONCBPTION APPETITE,      RESENTMENT, 

REASON.        MOTION     PHYSICAL    AND     METAPHYSICAL,     HOW     UNITED. 

DISCORD    AND    HARMONY    OF    THE    INTERNAL    PRINCIPLES ^POWERS 

VEGETATIVE,  ANIMAL,  RATIONAL IMMORTALITY.  REST,  ITS  SEVE- 
RAL SPECIES.  MOTION,  TO  WHAT  PERCEPTIVE  BEINGS  IT  APPER- 
TAINS ;    TO  WHAT  NOT AND  WHENCE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

OoR  contemplation  hitherto  may  be  called  physical,  because  it 
is  about  physical  motions  that  the  whole  has  been  employed, 
and  it  is  from  physical  observations  that  the  whole  has  been 
deduced.  But  he  who  stops  here,  has  but  half  finished  his 
work,  if  it  be  true  that  corporeal  masses  only  move,  because 
they  are  moved  ;^  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
original  source  of  motion. 

9  We  hare  jast  before  styled  it,  the  is  capable  of  becoming  a  certain  quantity ; 

energy  of  capacity ;  here,  the  actuality  of  nor  that  whidi  is  a  certain  quantity  in 

capacity.    These  expressions  are  difficult,  energy  and  act     Indeed,  the  motion  itself 

unless  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  appears  to  be  a  certain  sort  of  energy,  but 

they  are  used.    The  original  Greek  ex-  then  it  is  an  imperfect  one ;  and  the  reason 

presses  the  sentiment  thus:  'H  roO  9vyA-  of  this  is,  the  capacity  itself  is  imperfect,  of 

fui  tyros  4yT€\4xfM,  f  roiovroy^  Kirn^ris  which  it  is  the  energy.     Hence,  therefore, 

4artF :    **  The  eneigy  of  what  exists  in  it  becomes  hard  to  comprehend  its  nature : 

power,  considered  as  so  existing,  is  mo-  for  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  either  in  pri- 

tioa**   Arist.  Physic.  43.  edit  Sylb.    And  vation,  or  in  opacity,  or  else  in  simple 

soon  after,  p.  45,  Tov  Hh  Soicciy  h6purrov  eneigy,  and  yet  no  one  of  these  appears  to 

€&w  T^y  Kimnauf  aUriov  Sri  o1ir§  c/s  hivcLfuv  be  possible.    The  manner,  therefore,  which 

rw  tvrmif^  oSrt  els  iydpyeidy  icri  BttuM  we  have  mentioned,  is  ^e  only  one  re- 

ttkr^  iatK&s'  ^ht  yap  rh  9viwrhy  elysu  maining,  which  is,  that  it  should  be  a  pe- 

voffhw  KOfivrai  i^  ivdyieriSj  o&t9  rh  iy€p-  culiar  sort  of  eneigy,  and  that  such  a  one 

ytif  wo<r6v  fire  tclvrtcis  iyipytia  ni»  ris  as  we  have  described ;  hard  to  discern,  and 

tbfot  ^oKfTj  &rcAJ^T  94'  tihtop  8*  Sri  &tcA^s  yet  possible  to  exist^    Page  45,  ut  supra. 

T^  Zw^vrhy  oS  ^orur  hfipytia  xiyi^is'  Kot  edit  Sylb. 

Btk  rovTO  9ii  x""'^*'^''  oMiv  XoB^iy  ri  ^  Th  Ktyovv  ^utrucm^  KiyrirSv'  xa»  yhp 

iariv  4  yhp  tU  irr4p^uf  kyuefKoiov  QuyoUy  rh  roiovtoy  Kiyety  Kivo^fityoy  Kcd  wbrS : 

^  c^f  Z^ofuyj  ^  els  iyipyeuxy  hrXriv'  ro{h  "  That  which  gives  motion  physically,  is 

rmy  8*  cibB^v  ^oiyertu  ivitx^/**"^'  ^^^'  itself  moveable:    for   every  tlung  which 

yrrai  rolyw  6  eipjifUyos  rpowosy  ivepyeuaf  gives  motion  in  this  maimer,  is  moved  also 

tUv  Ttya  eJyoh  towlrrnv  &  4v4py€iay^  otay  itsell**  And  soon  after,  Tovro  8^  sroici  Oi^ti' 

ttwofiev,  XBt^^ew^y  iiky  tBttyf  iyicxo/xtyi^y  8*  &cre  ifia  Kcti  vcurxet  •'  **  This  (namely,  the 

§tyatu    Aiist  Phys.  L  iii  c.  2. :  **"  The  rear  giving  motion)  it  does  by  contact ;  so  that 

son  why  motion  appears  to  be  indefinite,  is,  at  the  same  time  (while  it  acts)  it  is  acting 

that  there  is  no  placing  it  simply,  either  in  upon.*^    Aristot  Physic.  L  iii.  c  1.  p.  44, 

the  capacity  of  things,  or  in  their  eneigy :  45.  edit  Sylb. 
for  neither  is  that  necessarily  moved  which 
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When  a  boy  carries  about  with  him  an  insect  in  a  box,  we 
call  not  this  motion  the  insects  motion  as  an  animal,  because  a 
nut  or  a  pebble  would  have  moved  in  like  manner.*  When  the 
same  boy,  piercing  a  wing  of  this  insect,  makes  it  describe  a 
circular  motion  round  a  pin  or  needle,  even  this  cannot  well  be 
called  the  insect^s  motion ;  for  its  motion,  as  an  animal,  is  not, 
like  a  planet,  round  a  centre.  So  far  however  the  motion  differs 
from  that  in  the  box,  that  by  being  a  mixed  motion,  the  centri- 
fagal  part  is  the  animal's  own,  the  centripetal  is  extraneous. 
But  if  ever  the  wing  detach  itself,  and  the  fortunate  insect  fly 
off;  at  that  instant  the  mixture  of  extraneous  is  no  more,  and 
the  motion  thenceforward  becomes  properly  and  purely  animal. 

And  what  is  it  which  gives  the  motion  this  proper  and  pure 
character!  It  is  spontaneity^^  that  pure  and  innate  impulse 
arising  from  the  animal  itself,  by  which  alone  its  flight  is  then 
produced  and  conducted. 

And  thus,  while  we  pass  from  flying  to  innate  and  spontaneous 
impulse,  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  from  flying  to  its  cause, 
we  pass  also  insensibly  from  motion  physical  to  metaphysical; 
for  metaphysics  are  properly  conversant  about  primary  and 
internal  causes.  We  call  not  such  impulse  metaphysical,  as  if 
it  were  fiera  t^v  <j>va-iic7)v  Kivrjatv^  "something  subsequent  to 
natural  motion,'*'*  that  is,  to  flying,  (for  this  would  set  effect  before 
cause,  a  preposterous  order  indeed ;)  but  we  call  it  metaphysical,^ 
because  though  truly  prior  in  itself,  it  is  subsequent  in  mau''8 
contemplation,  whose  road  of  science  is  naturally  upward,  that 
is,  from  effect  to  cause,  from  sensible  to  intelligible.^ 

Spontaneous  impulse  "^  is  to  the  insect  the  cause  of  flying ;  so 
it  is  to  the  dolphin,  of  swimming ;  to  the  man,  of  walking.  But 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  impulse  itself!  And  why  do  animals 
possess  it,  more  than  stocks  or  stones ! 

*  *Eofire  8^  rh  filcuov  elyat,  oZ  i^toBty  ^  the  first  philosophy,  for  it  is  a  subject  be- 

dpx^f  jUijSii'  avfi$a\Kofi4yov  rov  fiicur04y-  longing  to  theology,  and  to  that  speculation 

Tos :   ^  That  seems  to  be  forced,  or  com-  which  is  metaphysical,  that  is  to  say,  sub- 

pelled,  of  which  the  principle  or  moving  sequent  to  matters  physical,  or  rather  indeed 

cause  is  from  without,  while  the  being  com-  it  is  a  subject  prior  to  matters  physical,  in- 

pelled   contributes    nothing   from    itself.**  asmuch  as  those  things  with  regard  to  us 

Ethic  Nic.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  37.  edit  Sylb.  are  subsequent,  which  are  by  nature  prior.** 

J  T^  ixo^ioy    Sd^eicv  &y  cTkcu,  oS  17  Philop.  in  Aristot.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  p.  12. 

iipxh  iy  oin^:  **That  should  seem  to  be  edit  Aid.  Venet,  1527. 
spontaneous,  of  which    the    principle   or        ^  See  Hermes,  p.  119.    See  also  p.  26, 

moTing  cause  is  in  the  being  itself.**    Eth.  note  ;  and  of  the  present  treatise,  p.  350, 

Nic.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  38.  edit  Sylb.  note. 

I'  Philoponus,  in  a  very  few  words,  well        *"  'Opfi^.    Diog.    Laert   vii.   85.     Una 

explains  the  term  metaphysical.    Speaking  pars  in  appetitu  posita  est    Cic.  de  Offic; 

of  the  first  and  supreme  cause  of  all  things,  L  28.     Appetitionesque,  quas  illi  Spfiks  vo- 

he  adds,  IIc^l  fiky  oZv  ixeiyov  clircTy,  rris  cant,  obedientes  efficere  rationL  De  Offic 

iroArtis  iari   ^iXoaro^ias'    6fokoyi<f    yip  ii.  5.     Animalia,  quae  habent  suos  impetus 

ouctloy,  Koi  T]7  fitrit  rit,  ^wriicii  Tpay/ioTtlij^  et  rerum  appetitus.  Ejnsd.  ii.  3.   Natunlem 

fioAXor  Hh  -rph  r&v  ^vaiK&yj  Tphs  iffMs  yap  enim    appetitionem,  qnam  vocant   6pft^* 

9<rr€pa  t&  t^  0^ei  vp6r9pa:  ^To  speak  itemque,  &c  De  Fin.  iv.  14.     Seneca  uses 

concerning  this  principle,  is  the  business  of  the  words,  spontaneos  motus.  Epist*  cni 
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To  solve  this  question,  we  must  first  remark,  that  every 
animal,  however  exqtiisite  in  its  frame,  is  nevertheless  far  from 
being  perfect,  being  still  the  part  of  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
whole,"  to  which  it  is  connected  by  many  necessary  wants. 

One  of  these,  for  example,  is  common  to  all  animals,  that  of 
food  or  aliment.  Suppose  then  this  want  were  not  to  be 
gratified,  what  would  be  the  consequence  I  The  animal  would 
perish.  And  how  has  Providence  obviated  this  danger !  It  has 
given  to  every  animal,  however  base,  however  young,  not  only 
a  consciousness  of  this  want,  but  an  obscure  sensation  of  some 
distinction  in  things  without ;  and  a  preconception  or  anticipa- 
tion in  favour  of  that  aliment  which  it  is  to  prefer,  from  an 
inward  feeling  of  its  proper  constitution.^  It  is  thus  without 
either  teaching  or  experience,  but  merely  from  an  innate  feeling 
of  what  is  conducive  to  their  proper  being,  that  infants  are  able 
to  distinguish  milk  from  vinegar ;  and  silk-worms  the  leaf  of  a 
mulberry  from  that  of  a  laurel  or  an  aeh.^  Now  the  consequence 

"  Ip«e  antem  homo— nuUo  modo  perfectus,  Dente  lujms^  oomu  taurus  petU^  unde^  niri 

fled  est  quadam  particda  perfecti    Cic.  de  wius 

Nat.  Beor.  ii  14.  See  chap.  x.  and  the  end  Mongtraium, 

of  the  present  chapter.  Ab  to  innate  ideas,  there  is  certainly 

What  is  applied  by  Cicero  in  the  above  nothing  so  true,  (and  it  requires  no  great 

passage  to  man,  may  with  eqnal  propriety  logic  to  prove,)  that,  if  by  innate  ideas  be 

be  applied  to  aU  other  animals,  and  needs  meant  innate  propositions,  there  never  were, 

no  proving.     It  was  a  fiindamental  doc-  nor  ever  can  be,  any  such  things  existing, 

trine  of  the  Stoics.  But  this  no  ways  tends  to  subvert  that 

®  npSoTov  Ghctlov  cTmu  tecanX  C^  r^v  innate  distinction  of  things  into  eligible 

adrov   <r^0reurufy  lud  r^v  rounds   awei-  and  ineligible,  according  as  they  are  suit- 

9i7<riy;  *'The  thing  primarily  intimate  to  able  to  every  nature,  or  not  suitable;  a 

every  animal,  is  its  own  constitution,  and  distinction  which  every  being  appears  to 

a  consciousness  of  it**    Diog.  Laert^  vii.  recognise  from  its  very  birth. 

85.  Hence  the  author  above  quoted,  in  the 

p  Simul  atqne  natum  sit  animal — ipsum  same  epistle :  Tenera  quoque  animalia,  a 

aibi  condliari,  et  commendari  ad  ae  conser-  matemo  utero,  vel  quoquo  modo  efliua, 

vandom  et  suum  statum,  et  ad  ea,  quae  quid  sit  infestum  ipsis  protinus  nomnt,  et 

conservantia  sunt  ejus  status,  diligenda ;  mortifera  devitant. 

allenari  autem  ab  interitu,  iisque  rebus,  And  it  is  upon  this  reasoning  we  may 

quae  interitnm  videantur  adferre.    Cic.  de  venture  to  affirm,  that  every  such  being  in 

FiiL  uL  5.  its  earliest  moments  perceives  itself  to  be  an 

Thna  Seneca :  Omnibus  (sc.  animalibus)  animal,  though  it  may  not  be  philosophically 

conttitntionis  suae  sensus  est,  et  inde  mem-  informed  what  an  animal  really  is :  Quid 

bromm  tam  expedita  tractatio.  Epist  cxxi.  sit  animal,  nescit ;  animal  esse  se  sentit. 

Soon  after:  Constitutionem  suam  [animal]  Ibid, 

oasse  intelligit,  summatim,  et  obscure.  And  Whatever  others,  in  ancient,  or  even  in 
again :  Ante  omnia  est  mei  cura :  hoc  ani-  modem  days,  may  have  thought  concerning 
malibns  inest  cunctis :  nee  inseritur,  aed  this  subject,  that  philosopher  surely  can  be 
innascitor.  And  soon  after,  speaking  of  hardly  suspected  of  fiivouring  innate  ideas, 
the  tenor  which  some  animals  feel  in  their  who  held  the  human  soul,  or  rather  its  in- 
earliest  state,  when  they  first  behold  a  tellective  part,  **  from  its  comprehending  all 
hawk,  or  a  ca^  he  adds — Apparet  illis  inesse  things  to  be  for  that  very  reason  something 
scientiam  nocituri,  non  experimento  col-  pure  and  unmixed," — hrtlirdtfraywTfiifuyii 
lectam  ;  nam,  antequam  possint  experiri,  ttyat — and  this,  because  [in  any  compound] 
cavent.  '^that  which  is  alien,  by  shewing  itself 

Even  the  ferocious  tribes  of  animals,  along  with  other  objects  impedes  and  ob- 
when  their  powers  become  mature,  are  structs  ** — irap€fjupcuy6fityov  yap  Kv\6fi  rh 
shewn  how  to  employ  them,  by  an  innate,  iiKK6Tpioy,  koI  iyri^pdrrti.  **  That  there- 
internal  instinct  fore  the  human  intellect  in  its  nature  was 
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of  this  consciousness,  of  these  precoDceptioDS  or  anticipations,  is 
a  spontaneous  impulse ;  for  it  is  in  these  that  such  impulse  finds 
an  adequate  efficient  cause.  But  if  we  include  all  these  under 
the  common  name  of  perceptions'^  we  shall  then  find  that  per- 

nothing  else  than  mere  capacity,  or  the  apology  for  this  digression, 
being  capable** — Airrc  /i.^^  ainov  «7yai  By  it  we  think  it  appears,  that  it  was  a 
^^ly  rlva  /nfit/dcof,  &AA*  ^  ra^niv^  Ztl  received  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that 
tipvrov — *^  that  in  consequence  it  was  not  instincts  both  in  man  and  beast  vick  ori- 
any  simple  one  of  the  whole  tribe  of  beings,  ginal,  and  founded  in  nature.  That  Aii- 
before  it  comprehended  and  understood  it  **  stotle  hdd  the  same,  appears  not  only  from 
-— ^ApafcoXov/icyos  t^s  ^vx^'  ^^^ — oMv  his  History  of  Animals,  but  from  the  foU 
4imv  ifffpytdf  r&y  tvrwy  vpitf  votTp —  lowing  remarkable  passage  in  his  Politics 
**that  it  was  not  therefore  probable  it  relative  to  man.  There,  speaking  of  the 
should  be  blended  with  the  body,  for  that  social  state,  or  state  of  societ}*',  he  sajs, 
then  it  would  become  vested  with  some  ^iirti  ftJ^v  oUr  ^  dpM^  ^f  ireunr  hr\  r^ 
corporeal  quality,  and  be  either  hot  or  cold,  roiai&Triv  Koitwvlav,  **  that  the  tendency 
and  have  some  corporeal  organ,  as  the  to  such  a  society  was  by  nature  in  all  men.** 
sensitive  foculty  has  ;  whereas  now  it  has  PoL  p.  4.  edit.  Sylb. 
none** — 9^  oM  fiefdx'Sai  ttfKoyop  oinhy  r^  We  think  also  it  further  appears,  that 
enCfuvri'  woTos  yhp  iy  ris  ylyyoiro,  0epfibt  whatever  Aristotle  thought  of  instincts 
^  ^Xf^f  ^'^  ^py^^^^  T<  ^%  &<rw*p  f^  residing  in  the  lower  foculties  of  man,  iii- 
ahrOriruc^'  vw  9i  oMy  i<rru  He  con-  stincts  respecting  the  purposes  of  common 
eludes,  at  last,  his  reasonings  with  telling  life  and  society,  yet,  as  to  the  anpreme  and 
US,  **  that  the  intellect,  as  he  had  said  be-  intellective  part,  this  he  held  in  its  original 
fore,  was  in  capacity,  after  a  certain  man-  state  to  be  wholly  pure  and  unmixed,  and 
ner,  the  several  objects  intelligible  ;  but  only  fitted,  by  that  purity,  for  general  and 
was  in  actuality  no  one  of  them,  until  it  universal  comprehension.  He  seems  (like 
first  comprehended  it ;  and  that  it  was  the  the  rest)  to  have  justly  distinguished  he- 
same  with  the  mind,  or  human  understand-  tween  innate  instincts,  and  innate  propos- 
ing, [in  its  original  state,]  as  with  a  txua  tions. 

tcAulOf  or  writing  tablet,  in  which  nothing        ^  This  word,  perception,  is  of  the  most 

as  yet  had  been  actually  written  ** — 9io  extensive  meaning,  and  not  only  indndes 

flQpf^at  wpdrtpov^  ^i  Siwaixu  wws  iirrl  rii  intellection,  but  sensation  also,  and  that  of 

I'oirr^  6  yovs^  &AA'  ^i^cXcxcff  oMv^  trphr  the  lowest  degree.     What  is  here  called 

&y /i^  von'  8c(  8*  o2^»f,  &<rwfp  iv  ypofA^  perception,  is  by  Aristotle  called  knowledge, 

furrc/^  <p  liffitkv  (nripx*^  ivrtXtx^^  7^  Ffc^o'ei^f  rtfos  in£Kra  (sell,  {mk) /act cxovcri, 

yptkiifUvoVy  Hirtp   avfifialy^i   iwl  rod  yov.  rii  fx^y  wXtioyos^  rh.  8*  iKdrroyoSj  rii  ^ 

Aristot  de  Anima,  L  iiu  iv.  wdfiirc»  fwcpas^  vHoBntny  yiip  Uxowrar  ^  ^ 

As  to  the  simile  of  nua  tabtda,  or  (to  tdaSricris,  yy&cis  ris.    TfUrtis  8^  rh  rlfuay 

speak  in  a  language  more  modem  and  for  koI  irtfioy  Tokh  Utatpepti  crKowov<ri  rphs 

miliar)  that  of  a  sheet  of  foir  writing  paper,  <pp6yri<riy,  iced  wphi  rh  r&y  iti^^x'"^  y^yos. 

though  it  be  sufficiently  evident  of  itself  it  Uphs  fi^y  yhp  ^p6y7icriy  &<nrep  oMy  clnu 

may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  lioK^i  rh  Koiytoy^of  &^^$  icol  y^^ttos  fiiyoy' 

The  human  intellect  is  piue  unmixed,  irp6s  B^  iumurBfieriay^  fi4\Turroy.  *AyaTit- 
untainted  capacity,  as  a  sheet  of  foir  writ-  rby  yitp  hy  i6^ji  rh  ra^s  rvx^of  t^ 
ing  paper  is  pure  unmixed,  untainted  yy^tus,  &XAA  /lii  Kiureai  re^yc^f  xa2  ftii 
whiteness.  The  (»ure  unmixed  character  iy:  *'A11  animals  share  a  degree  of  know- 
of  this  intellectual  capacity  renders  it  fit  ledge ;  some  of  them,  a  greater ;  others  of 
for  every  object  of  comprehension,  as  the  them,  a  less ;  and  some  of  them,  an  exoeed- 
pure  unmixed  character  of  the  paper  makes  ingly  small  degree  ;  for  they  have  aU  of 
it  adequate  to  every  species  of  writing,  them  sensation,  and  sensation  is  a  sort  of 
The  paper  would  not  be  adequate  to  this  knowledge.  But  the  value  and  the  no- 
purpose,  were  it  previously  scrawled  over  value  of  sensation  is  widely  different,  when 
with  syllables  or  letters.  As  for  only  as  it  we  compare  it  with  rational  comprdiension 
is  clear,  it  is  capable ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  race  of  beings 
perfectly  clear,  then  is  it  perfectly  capable,  inanimate  on  the  other.  With  regard  to 
The  same  sort  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  rational  comprehension,  the  mere  partaking 
the  human  understanding.  of  taste  and  touch  alone  appears  to  be  a* 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  sentiments  of  this  nothing ;  but  with  regard  to  pure  insena- 

ancient  sage  on  this  important  subject  bility,  it  is  something  most  excellent.  For 

The  sentiments  and  subject,  being  both  [when  compared  to  beings  insensible]  it 

of  them  curious,  will  (it  is  hoped)  be  an  may  surely  appear  a  blened  event,  to  be 
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eepiiwn  is  the  proper  caase  of  spontaneims  inwube ;  that  it  is  so 
the  animal  impels  itself,  because  it  is  so  tnat  it  perceives;  it 
does  not  so  perceive,  because  it  is  so  impelled/ 

The  impulse  hitherto  spoken  of  is  of  earliest  date,  commencing 
in  a  manner  with  the  animal  itself;  and,  as  it  merely  respects 
the  body  and  bodily  pleasure,  is  distinguished  from  other  im- 
pulses by  the  name  of  appetite.^ 

As  animals  advance,  the  sceue  of  perception  enlarges,  and  the 
number  of  spontaneous  impulses  increase,  of  course,  with  it.  Yet 
while  pleasure  corporeal  continues  the  sole  object,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  danger,  either  in  acquiring  or  preserving  it,  the  impulse 
is  still  an  appetite,  varying  only  in  its  name,  as  the  pleasure,  to 
which  it  is  referred,  varies  in  the  species. 

Yet,  besides  these  preconceptions,  the  sources  of  simple  appe- 
tite, there  are  also  preconceptions  of  offering  violence,  and  others 
of  resisting  danger,  and  these  naturally  call  forth  another  power, 
I  mean  the  power  of  anger.*  Few  animals,  when  young,  feel 
any  such  preconceptions ;  but  the  more  ferocious  and  savage  are 
sure  to  find  them  at  maturity;  and  the  irascible  impulses  soon 
spontaneously  attend,  prompting  the  lion  to  employ  his  fangs, 
the  vulture  his  talons,  the  boar  his  tusk,  and  every  other  animal 
of  prey  his  proper  and  natural  preparations. 

All  these  spontaneous  impulses,  as  well  of  anger  as  of  appe- 
tite, are  equally  included  under  the  common  name  of  irrational," 
being  called  by  this  name,  because  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
reason. 

But  when  reason  becomes  strong  enough  to  view  its  proper 
objects ;  that  sight,  to  which  no  being  here  but  man  alone  is 
equal ;  when  the  moral  and  the  intelligible  rise  before  his  mental 
eye,  and  he  beholds  the  fair  forms  of  good  and  of  truth ;  then, 
too,  arise  impulses  of  a  far  more  noble  kind,  those  to  friendship, 
to  society,  to  virtue,  and  to  sdence.^ 

ponetsed  of  this  knowledge,  and  not  [re-  agendarom  ordinem,  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  con- 

sembling  them]  to  lie  as  dead  and  a  non-  coidiam ;  multo  earn  pliuis  sestimaTit,  qnam 

^tity/^    Ariatot  de  AnimaL  Oener.  lib.  i.  omnia  ilia,  quae  primnm  dilexerat :  atque 

*q1>*  fin.  p.  197.  edit  Sylb.  ita  cogitatione  et  ratione  conlegit,  at  statu- 

'*0p€y4fAt$a  5ri  8o«cc^  futWov  ^  Soicei^  eret  in  eo  conlocatmn  summum  illud  hominis 

wri  hpTfifuBcu   Arist  Metaph.  A.  ^.  p.  per  se  landandum  et  expetendmn  bonnm. 

203.  edit  Sylb.  Cic  de  Fin.  iil  6. 

'  *TLTi9uida.  Unicoique  setati  sna  constitatio  est :  alia 

<  %viUs.  infimti,  alia  pneio,  alia  seni:  omnes  enim 

'  "AAoyoi,  as  well  as  XorfuAs  and  \6yoSj  constitutioni  conciliantur,  in  qua  sunt    In- 

u^  terms  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  fans  sine  dentibns  est :   huic  constitutioni 

to  be  mentioned.  suse  conciliator.    Enati  sunt  dentes :  huic, 

'  This  progression  from   the  lower   to  &c.    Sen.  Epist  czxi.     The  whole  epistle 

we  saperior  fiaculties  is  well  described  by  is  worth  perusal,  in  particular  what  follows: 

^i^*  Ergo  infans  ei  constitutioni  suae  conciliatur, 

Prima  est  enim  conciliatio  hominis  ad  ea,  qu»  tunc  infimti  est,  non  quae  futnra  juyeni 

que  sunt  secundum  naturam :  simul  autem  est     Neque  enim,  si  aliquid  illi  majus  in 

^it  intelligentiam,  vel    notionem   potius  quo  transeat,  restat;  non  hoc  quoque,  in 

(quam  adpeDant  tyvouuf  illi)  viditque  rerum  quo  nasdtur,  secundum  naturam  est 
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And  thus  is  man  not  only  a  microcosm  in  the  structure  of  his 
body,  but  in  the  system,  too,  of  his  impulses,  including  all  of 
them  within  him,  from  the  basest  to  the  most  sublime.^  He  in- 
cludes them  all,  as  being  possessed  of  all  perception ;  and  per- 


See  also  his  el^ant  application  of  this  rots,     HdXiv  8i,  iSofev  fjukv  rov  mrriKw 

doctrine  to  the  different  stages  of  that  well-  KAAwk  tuffO^emp  ovSc/ua  &w6px^h  ^^  ^ 

known  regetable,  corn,  from  its  first  ap-  6m€v  rw  ^lKKjuv  Mipx^C  infixjk  7^  tmt 

peamnce  above  the  ground,  to  its  state  of  (Am^  oih-€  6^uf  oth'€  oko^w  llx'"'*'^*  ^^^ 

maturity.    Nam  et  ilia  herhe,  qose  in  sege-  6<rfiiis  Z?ms  cUtrBriirar  kcUl  rw  aur^riTtK^ 

tern,  &c     Epist  p.  603.  edit  Varior.  rh.  fjiky  lx^<  ^^  Kctrtk  rSrov  Konrruchv^  r&  ^ 

See  also  how  elegantly  Cicero  applies  obie  ^x***  rcXevraSsr  8^  jral  rh  iKixurrm^., 

the  same  doctrine  to  the  vine,  where  to  the  KoyurjiJbv  icol  ^idtfouur  ots  fitv  yiip  ^wdpx^i 

vegetative  powers  he  first  supposes  sense  ^aytcfjihi tAp  <p9afn&y^To6Tois tcaJt  rii KotriL 

superadded  ;  and  then  to   sense,  reason  ;  T(£yra*  oTs  8^  iKtipw  ticcurroPy  oh  ratri  Ao- 

each  superaddition  still  increasing  in  value,  yuriihf — kKXii  rots  ijJkp  ouS^  ^eatrauHa,  rit 

though  not  robbing  the  former  powers  of  8^  ra&rp  fi6pop  (oMrt:  **  Without  the  nn- 

iheir  due  regard  and  attention :   Et  nunc  tritive  power  there  is  no  sensitive  ;    but 

quidem,  quod  earn  tuetur,  ut  de  viti  potissi-  then  the  nutritive  is  separated  fixim   tbe 

mum  loquar,  est  id,  &c.    De  Fin.  v.  14.  sensitive  in  plants.    Asain :  without  touch 

See  ^e  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness,  there  can  be  none  of  the  other  sensations, 

part  ii.  and  the  notes,  p.  72,  &c.  but  there  may  be  touch  without  any  of  the 

The  number  and  subordination  of  the  rest;  for  thus  are  there  many  animals  mdiich 

animating  powers  are  well  distinguished  in  have  neither  sight,  nor  hearing,  nor  eTen  a 

the  following  extracts.  sensation  of  smellk     Further  still :  of  the 

T&p  8c  ^vpdfifcfp  T^s  tf^x^t  al  KtYBturau  sensitive  beings  some  possess  the  locomotive 
Tou  fihp  ipvwdpxmHfi  watrai  (KoBmrtp  cf-  power,  and  o&ers  possess  it  not :  the  last 
xofAfp)  roa  84  rtphs  nJtnmp^  ipioit  84  /u/a  order  of  beings,  and  those  the  fewest  in 
liiwff  8«W^u  84  ^ofA/tp  $prwruApy  aiir-  number,  are  those  which  possess  the  powers 
OffTUchPy  iotKrikbPi  Kipriruchp  Korit  r6iiroPy  of  reasoning  and  discussion ;  and  among 
Ztap&rirucip'  virdpxft  84  rois  fi^p  <pvrots  rh  the  mortal  and  perishable  beings,  those  who 
6|p«irriic^  fUpoPf  Mpois  84  rh  airrS  re  Koi  possess  these  powers  possess  all  Uie  remain- 
rh  altrOifrucdp'  c2  84  rh  ai<r$yiruchp,  koI  rh  ing  spedes ;  but  those  who  possess  any  one 
6p€Kruc6p'  &»c(u  fi^p  yhp  hnBvfjdtt^  irol  9u-  of  these  powers  in  particular,  do  not  all  of 
fjihs  fcol  /3opXi)<ris'  T^  94  CSm  iriiyra  fdeof  them  therefore  possess  the  reasoning  power, 
4^ct  rmp  9d<r€iietmp,  r^p  i^fyr  f  84  aXcr-  but  some  of  them  want  even  the  power  of 
Bripra  5irdpx*(>  to^V  ^801^7  re  koL  Xi^ni,  &ncy  or  imagination  ;  others  of  them  con- 
Ktd  if  itrtSfufJiaf  rov  ykp  ri94os  6p€^is  iffrlp  duct  themselves,  and  live  by  that  [inferior 
aSr/i :  **  With  regard  to  ihe  powers  of  the  power]  alone.**  Arist  de  Anim.  1.  ii.  c  3. 
soul  that  have  been  enumerated,  to  some  p.  28.  edit.  Sylb.  See  before,  p.  280,  note  f. 
beings  they  appertain  all  of  them ;  to  others.  It  must  be  here  observed,  that  plants  are 
only  some  of  them  ;  and  to  others,  only  one  said  to  live,  (^v,)  though  not  to  be  animals, 
of  them.  The  powers  we  have  mentioned  (C<m>)  :  the  character  of  animal  being  de- 
are  the  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  the  power  rived  firom  the  power  of  sensation,  of  which 
of  desire,  of  local  motion,  of  ratiocination,  plants  are  supposed  destitute ;  while  that 
Now  to  phmts  there  appertains  only  the  of  life  appertains  to  them,  because  they 
nutritive  power ;  to  other  beings  both  this  grow,  and  produce  each  of  them  seed  after 
and  the  sensitive :  but  if  the  sensitive,  then  tiieir  kind. 

the  power  of  desire ;  for  appetite,  and  re-  These  different  powers,  as  they  stand 

sentment,  and  volition,  (the   three   great  united  in  one  subject,  may  be  better  conk> 

leading  powers,)  are  each  of  them  a  species  prehended  by  marking  their  dear  and  dis- 

of  desire,  and  all  animals  have  at  least  one  tinct  character,  when  they  exist  apart,  in 

of  the  senses,  I  mean  the  sense  of  touch,  different  subjects. 

Now  to  the  being  which  pcMsesses  sensation,  '  The  preceding  speculations  have  rei^tect 

to  this  appertain  also  pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  the  threefold  division  of  the  soul,  adopted 

that  which  is  pleasurable  and  painful    But  by  the   Pythagoreans  and    Platonics,  by 

if  these,  then  appetite  ;  for  appetite  is  the  which  they  made  it  to  be  rational,  iiasdble, 

desire  of  that  which  is  pleasurable.**  Arist  and  concupisdble ;  and  called  its  three  fih 

de  Anim.  L  ii  c.  S.  culties  \^os,  dvyhs^  and  ^ilhr/Jo,  ''reason. 

And  soon  after :  "Avcu  fi4v  7&p  rov  Opvit-  anger,  and  concupiscence,**  or  appetite.   See 

Ttxov  rh  alff^riruchp  oIk  ttrri'  rod  84  aitr-  Diog.  Laert  iii.  90.     Plato*B  Republic  is 

OnrtKov  x^P^i^tu  rh  BprKruchp  4p  rots  ^v-  founded  on  this  division. 
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ception  we  have  now  found  to  be  the  cause  of  all  epontaneous 
impulse. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not  perception  simply 
which  causes  such  impulse,  but  it  is  perception  of  want  within, 
and  of  adequate  good  without ;  and  that  as  this  good  is  some- 
times an  object  of  sense,  sometimes  of  intellect,  sometimes  a  mis- 
taken good,  at  other  times  a  real  one,  (inasmuch  as  sensation  is 
fallible,  and  reason  may  be  deceived,)  so  the  whole  amounts  to 
this :  *^  the  cause  of  spontaneous  impulse  is  the  perception  of  ab- 
sent good,  and  that  either  sensible  or  intelligible,  either  real  or 
apparent.*"** 

After  this  manner  we  perceive  one  of  the  most  important 
unions ;  the  union  of  those  two  capital  motions,  the  physical 
and  the  metaphysical.  The  soul  perceives  those  goods  which  it 
is  conscious  that  the  animal  wants.  Hence  an  impulse  to  obtain 
them  by  employing  the  organs  of  the  body;  and  this,  as  far  as 
the  soul  only  is  concerned,  we  call  motion  metaphysical.  Hence 
the  bddily  organs  actually  are  employed,  and  this  we  call  motion 
physical.  Perception  leads  the  way ;  spontaneous  impulse  fol- 
lows ;  and  the  body  supplies  the  place  of  an  instrument  or  tool.* 

As  every  animal  motion  has  a  view  to  good,  so,  if  it  miss  that 
gfood,  the  motion  ceases,  and  the  animal  is  left  discontented: 
if  it  obtain  it,  the  animal  is  happy,  but  then,  too,  the  motion 
ceases;  for  the  end  is  obtained  to  which  the  motion  tended. 
And  thus  is  all  animal  motion  in  its  nature  finite,  as  it  has  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end ;  as  it  begins  from  the  want  of  good,  and 
ends  in  its  acquisition.^  Hence,  too,  as  it  ends  where  it  begins, 
it  bears  an  analogy  to  motion  circular,  where  we  run  a  complete 
round,  by  returning  to  the  point  whence  we  began. 

It  is  no  unentertaining  speculation  to  attend  to  these  internal 
motions,  as  they  arise  from  the  different  prevalence  of  their 
different  internal  causes.  Within  the  soul  of  man  there  are 
passions,  and  a  principle  of  reason :  sometimes  the  internal  mo- 

'  See  Treatise  on  Happiness,  and  notes  pares  those  feelings ;  that  desire  is  prepared 

on  the  same,  page  90,  and  108.  by  some  fimcy  or  appearance  ;  and  this 

*  Ofhtos  ,uhf  oZv  M  rh  Kiyu&$at  Kctl  last  arises  either  through  intellection  or 

fp^eur  r&  (ua  6pfA&(rh  r^s  fJth  itrx^s  sensation.**  Ejosd.  c  viii.  p.  157.  edit  Sjlh. 

wr(as  rod  KiyturScu  6p4^t»s  oinniSi  tw&ttis  If  it  be  asked,  why  nothing  has  been  said 

^  yi»ofi4yns  fl  Si*  cd(r9^<r€»s,  ff  8(^  <pcuf-  concerning  aversion  and  evil,  as  well  as 

w(as  ica2  pvi^attos:  **And  thus  it  is  that  concerning  volition  and  good ;  the  answer 

^iiumalg  proceed  to  move  themselves  and  is,  that  to  fly  evil  is  to  seek  good ;  and  to 

act,  a  desire  being  the  last  and  immediate  escape  evil  is  to  obtain  good ;  so  that  in 

cnue  of  their  moving,  and  this  desire  being  the  present  inquiry  they  are  both  included, 

occasioned  either  by  sensation,  or  else  by  ^  XiAma  yi^p  rk  (&a  koX  kuhi  koI  Kivet- 

uo^nation   and  intellection.**    Arist.  de  reu  h^exd  rtpor  &are  rovr*  i<mv  adroTy 

Animal  Motu,  c.  vit  p.  155.  edit  SylK  irdaris  iearfi(rfC9s  ir^pas^  rh  oZ  hf«ca:  **  All 

T&  M^y  yhp  dpyoufUM  lUpri  iraipatrKwdiu  animals  both  move,  and  are  moved  for  the 

^trrfitU»9  rh  vddTij  rt  ih  Spt^is  rh  irdiiri,  sake  of  something ;  so  that  this  something, 

H^  ^  6p^iy  71  ^ayrmerla'  aMi  9h  yiyyerai  that  is  to  say,  the  fiiud  cause,  is  the  bound 

^  ^  I'o^Ctfs,  ^  Si*  edaH<f^»s:  **The  cor-  or  limit  of  all  their  motion.**  Arist  de  Ani- 

V^ttaX  feelings  prepare  in  a  proper  manner  mal.  Mot  c.  6.  p.  153.  edit  Sylb. 
the  organic  parts  of  the  body ;  desire  pre- 


^ 
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lion  arises  from  many  passions  at  once,  and  the  sonl  is  like  a  sea 
when  agitated  hj  contrary  winds. 

^stuat  ingenB 
Imo  in  corde  pador,  mixtoqae  inaania  luctu.  JEik*  z.  870. 

Here  the  motion  is  tempestuous,  and  reason,  during  the  storm, 
appears  to  be  overwhelmed.  At  other  times  she  interposes,  but 
without  success ;  and  in  such  case  the  motion  is  equally  turbid 
and  irregular.  Thus  Medea,  when  she  is  about  to  murder  her 
children : 

9vfihs  ^  ttp^irrtfv  T&y  ifjmy  fiovKtv/iJnwif.^       Earipid.  Med.  1078^ 

*^  I  know  the  mitchiefs,  that  I  soon  Bhall  act. 
But  paaaion  oyeiroles  my  better  thoughtai^ 

There  are  times,  too,  when  reason  acts  with  greater  success,  and 
when  the  motion  becomes  of  course  more  placid  and  serene. 
But  whenever  she  is  so  far  able  to  establish  her  authority,  as  to 
have  the  passions  obey  her  uniformly  without  murmuring  or  op- 
position, then  follows  that  orderly,  that  fair  and  equal  motion, 
by  which  the  Stoics  represented  even  happiness  itself,  and  ele- 
gantly called  it  "the  well-flowing  of  life.'' ^ 

Besides,  the  well-flowing  here  mentioned,  which  is  of  a  kind 
purely  moral,  there  is  another  highly  valuable,  which  is  of 
a  kind  purely  intellectual.  It  is  under  this  motion,  that  the 
man  of  speculation  passes,  through  the  road  of  syllogism,  from 
the  simplest  truths  to  the  most  complicated  theorems. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  pure  and  original  truth 
is  the  object  of  our  most  excellent  volition^  (it  being  all  that  we 
seek,  considered  as  beings  intelligent,)  so  is  it  as  strictly  and 
properly  the  object  of  our  most  exceUeui  perception ;  there  being 
no  perceptive  power,  but  our  intellect  alone,  that  can  reach  it. 
It  IS  here,  then,  we  behold  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant doctrine,  that  "  the  primary  objects  of  perception  and  of 
volition  are  the  same.'"'  It  is  hence,  also,  we  may  learn,  that 
not  only  all  good  is  truth,  (as  there  can  be  none  such  without  a 
reason,  from  which  it  is  so  denominated,)  but  also  that  all  truth 
is  ^ood,  as  it  is  the  sole  pursuit  of  the  contemplative,  the  natural 
object  of  their  wants,  equally  as  honours  are  to  the  ambitious, 
or  as  banquets  to  the  luxurious.^ 

^  Arrian.  Epict  L  L  c  28.  p.  144.  edit  When  a  theorem  of  Aidiiinedea  movet 

Upton.  within  na  a  desiie  to  imdentand  it;  or 

**  EUpota  fiiov.    See  Diog.  Laert  til  88.  when,  being  nnderstood,  it  raises  within 

Hinc  intellecta  est  ilia  beata  yita,  secundo  us  our  necessary  assent :  we  do  not  coor 

defluens  cursu.     Senec.  Epist  120.     See  ceive  the  theorem  itself  to  be  moTed,  either 

also  p.  325.  by  the  desire  or  by  the  assent,  as  the 

*  T^  hp€KThiv  KoX  rh  yorfrhw  Kiyti,  ob  horses  are  moyed  that  giro  motion  to  the 

Kaw6fuyoy  roirmv  tk  rik  wp&ra,  rcb  aifra:  wi^pgon,  or  the  waggon  moyed  that  gives 

^  The  desirable  and  the  intelligible  move,  motion  to  its  load, 

without  being  moved ;   and  of  these  two  '  Though  we  seldom  hear  of  goods  in 

senera  those  objects,  that  are  highest  and  our  common  intercourse  with  mankind,  hst 

nrst,  are  the  same.^*    Arist  Metaph.  A.  ^.  what  have  reference  to  the  body,  or  at  best 

p.  202.  edit  Sylb.  to  the  lower  affections ;  yet  has  the  highest 
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Having  said  thus  much  concerning  perception,  and  that 
highest  species  of  animal  impulse,  I  mean  volition,  it  must  not 
be  forgot,  that  there  are  other  internal  motions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  where  both  perception  and  spontaneous  im- 
pulse are  in  a  manner  unconcerned. 

Within  every  animal  there  is  an  innate  and  active  power, 
which  ceases  not  its  work,  when  sense  and  appetite  are  asleep ; 
which,  without  any  conscious  cooperation  of  the  animal  itself, 
carries  it  from  an  embryo  or  seed  to  the  maturity  of  its  proper 
form.  Now  so  far  this  power  may  be  called  a  principle  of  mo- 
tion. At  maturity  it  stops,  (for  were  the  progress  infinite, 
there  could  be  no  maturity  at  all,)  and  so  far  it  may  be  called 
a  principle  of  cessation  or  rest.^  From  this  point  of  rest  it  de- 
serts the  being  gradually,  and  in  consequence  of  such  desertion 
the  being  gradually  decays. 

SulMunt  morbi,  trittiaqne  aenectus ; 
Et  labor,  et  done  lapit  inclementia  mortis.  Georg.  iii.  67. 

As  the  local  motion  of  animals  is  derived  from  sense,  and 
spontaneous  impulse ;  so  from  the  principle,  just  described,  are 
derived  their  other  motions :  from  its  activity,  their  generation, 
their  augmentation,  and  changes  to  better ;  from  its  cessation, 
their  change  to  worse,  their  diminution,  and,  lastly,  death.^  It 
is  this  is  that  internal  principle  which  descends  from  animals 
even  to  vegetables ;  and  which,  as  these  last  possess  no  other,  is 
commonly  called  vegetative  life^  though  sometimes  it  is  denoted 
by  the  more  obvious  name  of  iMiture} 

Realty  of  tbe  son]  a  peculiar  good,  as  much  possesses  within  itself  a  principle  of  mo- 

as  the  other  faculties  have  from  the  intel-  tion  and  of  rest**    De  An.  ii  1.  p.  23. 

lectual  possession  of  which  good  it  seeks  edit  Sylb. 
felicity  and  peace.  It  is  by  this  principle  that  the  magni* 

*^  I   loved  her,**  (says  the   wise  man,  tnde  of  the  thistle,  the  oak,  the  bee,  the 

speaking  of  wisdom  ;  and  what  is  wisdom,  elephant,  and  every  other  natural  produc- 

hut  the  most  exalted  truth  ?)   **  I  loved  her  tion,  whether  aniinal  or  vegetable,  is  to  a 

above  health  and  beauty,  and  chose  to  have  certain  degree  circumscribed  and  limited  ; 

her  instead  of  light :   for   the  light  that  and  when  that  limit  either  fails  or  exceeds 

Cometh  from  her  never  goeth  out**    Wisd.  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  the  being  becomes 

^i.  10.  a  monster.    See  page  65,  note  c 

<  Spealcing  of  the  difference  between  the        ^  See  before,  p.  361,  2. 
operation  of  the  elements  and  mere  matter,        *  See  the  definition  of  nature,  among  the 

and  that  of  nature,  and  an  internal  prin-  notes,  p.  6. 

ciple,  the  Stagxrite  observes — TSnf  tk  ^^ti        The  vegetative  life  here  mentioned  is 

(fwtcT^w  ir4(»as  iarl  Koi  \6yos  fieyiOovs  sometimes  called  ^x^  ^vriie^y  sometimes 

m2  ai^ilir€us'   ravra  t^  ^X^s  oAA*  oh  0pcimic^,  and  at  other  times   Bp^wruehy^ 

»Wjp^5,  ical  A6you  fuiWow  ^  8At;»  ;  "  As  to  **  the  nutritive  principle  ;'*    that  principle 

things  which  derive  their  constitution  from  which,  passing  through  plants  as  well  as 

nature,  there  is  a  bound  and  proportion  in  animals,  never  ceases  to  nourish  and  sup- 

Ihor  magnitude  and  growth  ;   and  these  port  them,  through  the  period  of  their  exist- 

pToceed  from  their  soul,  not  from  the  ele-  ence :  *Ael  yhp  iyfpyt7  ^  ^vriieii  ifo^x^^ — 

ment  of  fire  ;  and  are  caused  rather  by  Ktd  /toAAoy  4v  rots  fhtpotst  Ifvea  eU  Aoivol 

wason,  than  by  matter."    De  An.  ii.  4.  p.  rrjs  ^^vxyis  Svydfitu  ^ptfwva-r  r&r€  yow 

30.  edit  Sylb.    And,  not  long  before,  de-  fiixurra  at  w^f « :  "  The  vegetative  soul 

scribing  a  physical  or  natural  substance,  he  eneigizes  at  all  times,  and  more  during 

inakes  it  to  be  something — ^x^>^^'  ^X^^  sleep,  when  the  other  powers  are  at  rest ; 

«<f^c«f  kqH  irrd(r€ws  4y  ain^ — **  which  and  therefore  it  is  then  mostly  are  per- 
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We  must  remember,  however,  that  while  we  speak  of  motion 
here,  we  mean  the  invisible  cause,  not  the  visible  effects;  for 
these  are  purely  physical,  and  belong  to  another  speculation. 
After  the  same  manner  are  we  to  speak  of  those  other  motive 
powers,  the  powers  of  magnetism  and  electricity ;  the  visible 
motions,  which  they  produce,  being  of  a  species  merely  physical, 
but  the  cause  of  these  motions  lying  itself  totally  concealed. 
Whether,  then,  we  suppose  it  a  species  of  inferior  life,  and  say 
with  Thales,  that  the  magnet  and  the  amber  are  animated  ;^  or 
whether  we  content  ourselves  with  calling  it  an  internal  active 
quality,  (occult  we  must  not  call  it,  for  that  is  now  forbidden,) 
we  may  safely  pronounce  it  a  quality,  which,  though  we  are 
sure  of  its  existence,  is  not  otherwise  comprehensible,  than  by 
reference  to  its  effects ;  as  we  know  Homer,  who  is  out  of  sight, 
by  his  Iliad,  which  lies  before  us. 

There  is  yet  another  motive  principle,  far  greater  in  local 
extent  than  all  yet  mentioned ;  I  mean  that,  by  which  not  only 
every  atom  of  this  our  earth  has  its  proper  tendency,  but  by 
which  even  planets,  satellites,  and  comets  describe  their  orbits. 

Astronomers  will  inform  us  as  to  the  force  of  motion  here, 
and  how  much  on  its  due  order  depends  this  immense  uni- 
verse. 

The  best  of  ancient  philosophers,  when  they  saw  so  many  in- 
ferior motions  not  to  be  performed  without  counsel  or  design, 
could  not  think  of  imputing  such  superior  ones  to  the  efficacy  of 
blind  chance ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  they  might  conceive  of 
the  immediate  cause,  (call  it  gravitation,  or  attraction,  or  by  any 
other  name,)  they  justly  supposed  the  primary  cause  to  be  a 
principle  of  intellection : 

Totam  infhsa  per  artoB 
MenB  agitat  molem.  i&n.  fi  727. 

They  indeed  so  far  considered  mind  to  be  the  source  of  all 
motion,  that  it  was  through  its  motive  powers  that  they  dis- 
tinguished it  from  body ;  which  last  was  no  more  than  a  passive 
subject,  possessing  nothing  motive  vrithin  itself,  but  deriving  all 
its  motions  from  something  else. 

formed  the  digestions.**    Philop.  in  Aiist.  iron,  (^wx^f  Ixc<>  irt  rhf  viiunpw  tta^ 

de  An.  L  iL    T^  ^fT^^  f^  vbrov  <ro<ci  rh  may  be  fonnd  in  Aiist  de  An.  L  L  &  SL 

0p€WTucl»  fi6piow  iv  r^  ica^cMciv  fuiWop  p.  7. 

^  iy  T^  iyoiTfophmi*   rpi^^rtu  yiip  icol        Philoponnt,  in  bis  comment  on  this  p>*' 

al^dytrai  rirt  ftaXXoy  its  oMy  wpo<r9€6-  sage,  giyes  at  from  Thalet  the  foUowiiig 

/Kcva  Tphs  ravra  r^s  tdff$^t»s :  ^  The  sentiment,  which,  though  not  hnmediaUdy 

nntritiTo  part  of  the  soul  performs  its  work  to  our  purpose,  we  have  tEanscribed  for  i^ 

in  sleeping  more  than  in  waking ;  for  then,  importance :   I\c7fy,  in  ii  wp6yota  /t^X^ 

more  than  at  any  other  time,  are  animals  r&y  i^drmy  8<^ic€(t  im^  M^y  odr^  A«^ 

nourished  and  enlaiged  in  bulk,  as  they  B^tt,  oM  rh  buixurroy:  *^  He  used  to 

haye  no  need  of  sensation  for  these  pur-  say,  that  Providence  extends  to  the  lowest 

poses."    Aristot  de  Somno,  cap.  I.  sub.  fin.  of  all  beings,  and  that  nothiAg  is  hid  from 

See  before,  p.  279.  it,  no  not  eyen  that  which  is  most  mioote.** 

^  This  opinion  of  Thales  concerning  the  See  before,  p.  287. 
magnetos  haying  a  soul,  because  it  moyed 
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It  was  hence,  too,  that  they  inferred  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  reasoned  thus :  *^  Vital  motion  may  forsake  the 
body,  beeanse  to  the  body  it  is  not  an  essential ;  and  in  such 
case  the  body  is  said  to  die.  But  vital  motion  cannot  forsake 
the  soul,  because  to  the  soul  it  is  an  essential,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  thing  should  be  forsaken  by  itself.^  ^  But  this  by 
way  of  digression. 

As  to  the  rise  and  duration  of  motion,  the  founder  of  the 
Peripatetic  sect  thus  states  the  question.  ^^  Was  motion  (says 
he)  ever  generated  without  existing  before ;  and  is  it  ever  again 
BO  destroyed,  that  there  is  nothing  moved;  or  was  it  neither 
generated,  nor  is  destroyed,  but  ever  was,  and  will  be ;  some- 
thing appertaining  to  beings,  which  is  immortal  and  unceasing ; 
a  kind  of  life,  as  it  were,  to  all  things  that  exist  by  the  power 
of  nature  r™ 

Those  who  meditate  an  answer  to  these  queries,  will  remember 
that  motion  is  coeval  with  the  universe,  since  we  learn  that,  in 
its  first  and  earliest  era,  ^Hhe  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
fiace  of  the  waters.'^"  They  will  remember,  too,  that  motion  is 
as  old  as  time,  and  their  co-existence  so  necessary,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  suppose  the  one,  without  supposing  the  other. 

And  thus,  having  before  considered  physical  motion^  have  we 
BOW  considered  what  may  be  called  metaphysical^  or  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  causative  motion ;  including  under  this  name 
every  animating  power,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  which, 
though  different  from  body  acts  upon  body,  causing  it  to  live, 
to  grow,  and  move  itself  and  other  bodies.  These  animating 
powers  are  onl^  known  from  their  effects,  as  the  painter'^s  art  is 
known  from  his  pictures.  And  hence,  as  it  is  the  effect  which 
leads  us  to  recognise  the  cause,  hence  these  animating  powers, 
though  prior  in  existence  to  physical  effects,  are  necessarily  sub- 
sequent in  human  contemplation,  and  are  thence,  and  thence 
only,  called  metaphysical.^ 

^  Quod  antem  motum  adfert  alicni,  quod'  Quinctilian  has  brought  the  aigument 
qae  ipeum  agitatur  aliconde,  qnando  finem  into  the  foim  of  a  Byllogum :  Quicquid  ex 
habet  motoa,  vivendi  finem  habeat  neceese  seipao  movetur,  immorlale  est :  anima  Qu- 
est. Solum  igitnr,  qnod  seipsum  movet,  tern  ex  seipsa  moTetnr:  immortalis  igitur 
quia  nunquam  deseritur  a  se,  nunquam  ne  est  anima.  Ins!  Onit  ▼.  14. 
moveii  quidem  desinit.  Quinetiam,  &c.  "*  n^cpoy  8^  y^vi  irvr^  Klvti<rtSt  oi»e 
Cic.  TnacuL  Disp.  L  23.  odea  irp^epop,  Koi  ^€iper€U  wdKof  otrws. 

The  whole  passage,  which  is  rather  too  fttrrf  ku^uoBm  firfihf    ^   ol^c  iy4p€ro^ 

long  to  transcribe,  is  the  translation  of  an  o^rc  t^Otiptrcu,  AXX'  &<2  ^r,  ic«U  lioroti,  icol 

argument  taken  fix>m  Plato's  Phsedros :  T^  7oGr*  iSdm-op  ittd  $ieawrrov  Mipx*^  '■'^^ 

^  iXKo  Ktwow^  jccd  ^  &\Aov  Kivoi6fU¥0¥f  ohrtv^  (^ow  C'^  ^^  odaa  rois  ^(mtu  oin^ 

ic  r.  X.    Pbt  edit  Ficini.  p.  1221.  B.  tirrSoin  Tcwny;   Arist.  Phys.  1.  viii.  c.  1. 

See  Macrobius  in  Somn.  Scipionis,  c.  13.  p.  144.  edit  Sylb. 

Gieeio  has  used  the  same  argument,  in  ^  Genesis,  chap.  i. 

his  tract  de  Senectnte :   Cumque  semper  **  See  p.  368.    As  to  the  character  and 

agitetur  animus,  nee  principium  motus  ha-  subordination    of   the    several    animating 

beat,  quia  se  ipse  moveat,  ne  finem  quidem  powers,  see  before,  p.  372,  and  so  on  to 

habiturum  esse  motus,  quia  nonqnam  se  p.  377,  as  well  in  the  text  as  in  the  notes, 

ipse  sit  rclictums.    Cap.  21.  See  albo  chap.  vi. 
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And  now,  having  done  with  motion^  we  must  take  some  notice 
of  rest. 

The  most  obvious  species  of  rest  is  that  opposed  to  the  mo6t 
obvious  species  of  motion ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  cessation  of 
gales,  after  they  have  been  fresh  and  blowing : 

Ingrato  celeres  obroit  otio 

VenUM.  Hoiat.  Od.  L  L  16. 

The  cessation  of  billows,  after  they  had  been  loud  and  tem- 
pestuous : 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thoa  deep,  peaoe.P    Par.  Loit,  m  216. 

But  it  is  expedient  to  be  more  particular.  The  two  instances 
of  rest,  that  we  have  alleged,  are  of  motion  purely  local.  So  is 
it,  when  the  flight  of  an  arrow  is  ^nt ;  when  a  bowl,  that  has 
been  running,  stops.  But  rest  is  also  connected  with  the  other 
species  of  motion.  The  cessation  of  growth  is  maturity ;  of  the 
vital  energies,  is  death. 

So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul,  sense 
and  reason.  The  rest  of  the  sensitive  powers,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  is  sleep  : 

Dalcis  et  alta  quies,  placidseqae  simillima  mortL^  ^n.  vi  522. 

The  rest  of  the  passions,  after  having  been  agitated,  is  composure 
and  equanimity;  the  rest  of  the  deliberative  and  reasoning  powers, 
after  sedulous  investigation,  is  the  discovery  of  the  thing  sought, 
or  rather  the  acquiescence  in  truth  discovered,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, either  practical  or  speculative. 

And  hence,  m  the  last  mode  of  rest,  or  acquiescence,  the  rise 
of  our  English  phrase,  /  am  fixed;  and  of  the  Latin  phrase, 
Stat: 

Stat  conferre  manum.''  .£11.  ziL  678. 

Hence  science  in  Greek  is  called  iirvoTTjfjur)^  every  theorem  being, 
as  it  were,  a  resting  place,  at  which  the  man  of  science  stops.' 

P  Both  these  species  of  rest  are  denoted  See  Platon.  Symp.  p.  1190.  edit  FiCt 

in  English  by  the  common  name  of  calm.  See  also  the  learned  and  ingenious  tnnibr 

The  Qreeks,  with  their  usual  precision,  tion  of  Mr.  Sydenham,  p.  118. 

hare  given  a  different  name  to  each :  the  4  See  hcfoxe,  Heimei,  p.  132,  and  of  thif 

first,  uiat  is,  the  **■  wind-calm,^  they  call  treatise,  p.  348. 

vjivtidoy  and  define  it  iifxtfda  iy  xX^Oec  ^  The  incomparable  Sanctiua,  in  his  Mi- 

d^pof,  ^  tranquillity  in  a  quantity  of  air  ;^  nerva,  gives   the  following  excellent  ez- 

the  second,  that  is,  the  ^  sea-calm,^  they  planation  of  this  paasage:  Qnamdiu  enim 

call  yaX-fiyri,  and  define  it  6fMK6T7is  $a?idr-  deliberatur,  consilium  vacillat,  et  sententia 

n}$,  *^  evenness  in  the  sea^s  surface.*^  These  fluctuat ;  ubi  certum  ac  statutum  est,  qnod 

definitions  are  of  Archytas,  and  may  be  quis  fiicere  vult,  consistit  consilium,  et  slat 

found  in  Ariatotle^s  Metaph.  p.  136.  edit  sententia.   Sanct  Minerv.  1.  iv.  c  4.  p.  637. 

Sylb.  edit  Amst  1733. 

Plato  has  brought  the  two  terms  to-  In  Perizonius's  note  upon  this  part  of 

gether,  in  those  harmonious  lines,  delivered  Sanctius,  it  appears  that  sedei  is  used  in 

by  Agatho  in  the  Banquet  the  same  signification,  and  for  the  safoe 

E^yri  fiJkif  iy  iwOp^ois,  iftXAym  tk  reasons.     See  the  note  following. 

yaK-fivTiv^  ■  "Ert  tk  koX  ri  v6ri<ns  Iouccf  ^/(^'^ 

Nfiytfjday  iu^4fJMP,  Koirtiv  fhcvov  r    iy\  riyl,   kcUl    heumiaret   /toAAor    ^  K<Wk<<' 

ir^Sci.  **  Intellection  appears  to  resemble  a  certain 
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Lastly,  there  is  a  rest  of  all  the  most  interesting  to  mankind, 
I  mean  peace,  that  happy  rest,  which  follows  the  trepidations 
and  ravages  of  war. 

And  now,  having  done  with  rest^  let  us  bring  the  whole  to  a 
conclasion. 

We  have  said  already,  that  the  cause  of  all  animal  motion  is 
good,  either  real  or  apparent.  It  is  a  further  requisite,  that  it 
should  be  good,  which  is  wanting ;  good  at  a  distance :  for  were 
it  present,  the  motion  would  then  be  superfluous.  Thus  we  see 
the  meaning  of  the  philosophical  critic,  Scaliger :  motionU  enim 
appetentia  causa  est;  appetrntiw^  privatio:^  ^^the  cause  of  mo- 
tion is  appetition ;  of  appetition,  is  privation.'*^  It  is  to  this 
privation,  or  want,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  ages  has  imputed  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  and  the  invention  of  arts  and  sciences. 

This,  in  Virgil,  is  the 

Duns  uigens  in  rebus  egestaa.^  Geoig.  i  146. 

To  this  alludes  Epicharmus,  the  poet  and  philosopher : 

n«\ov(riy  ^fuy  fdma  7^  t^  kyoff  ot  BwL       Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

••The  gods 
Sell  us  all  goods  at  labonr^s  painfiil  price.^^ 

To  this  alludes  the  scripture,  at  man'^s  earliest  period,  ^^  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.' 

But  though  want  be  thus  essential  to  set  man,  and  not  only 
man,  but  all  animal  nature,  in  motion,  yet  is  want  itself  an  im- 
perfection ;  and  to  be  in  want  is  to  be  imperfect.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  true  greatness,  or  superiority  of  nature,  consists  not 
in  having  many  wants,  even  though  we  can  find  means  to  get 
them  gratified ;  but  in  having  as  few  as  possible,  and  those 
within  the  compass  of  our  own  abilities. 

It  is  to  this  doctrine  that  Virgil  nobly  alludes,  when  he  makes 
Eyander  with  an  heroic  dignity  receive  ^neas,  not  at  the  gates  ^ 
of  a  proud  palace,  but  at  the  door  of  an  humble  cottage : 

Ut  Tentam  ad  sedes,  hsec,  inqidt,  limina  victor 

Alcides  sabiit ;  haec  ilium  regia  cepit : 

Ande,  hospee,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoqae  dignmn 

Finge  deo ;  rebnsqae  Teni  non  asper  egenis.  ^il,  viii.  362. 

Conformable  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  is  what  Socrates  says 
to  Antipho  in  Xenophon :  "  You  seem,  (says  he,)  0  Antipho, 
to  be  one  of  those  who  imagine  happiness  to  be  luxury  and  ex- 
pense. But  I,  for  my  part,  esteem  the  wanting  of  nothing  to  be 
divine ;  and  the  wanting  of  as  little  as  possible,  to  come  nearest 
to  the  divinity ;  and,  as  the  divinity  is  most  excellent,  so  the 

resting  and  standing  still,  rather  than  a  *  Scalig.  de  Cansis  Ling.  Lat.  c.  114. 

motion.**    De  An.  Li.  c  3.    See  Hermes,  °  See  p.  6,  and  p.  1 6,  note, 

p.  223,  where  this  etymology  is  treated  of  '  Oen.  iiL  19. 
more  at  lai^. 
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being  nearest  to  the  divinity  is  the  being  nearest  to  the  most  ex- 
cellent.'' ' 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  followed  his  old  master  (for  such  was 
Socrates)  with  respect  to  this  sentiment :  "  To  that  being  (says 
he)  which  is  in  the  most  excellent  state,  happiness  appears  to 
appertain  without  action  at  all ;  to  the  being  nearest  to  the  most 
perfect,  through  a  small  and  single  action ;  to  those  the  most 
remote,  through  actions  many  and  yarious."'  He  soon  after 
subjoins  the  reason,  why  the  most  excellent  being  has  no  need  of 
action :  ^^  It  has  (says  he)  within  itself  the  final  cause ;''  that  is 
to  say,  perfect  happiness ;  but  action  always  exists  in  two,  when 
there  is  both  a  final  cause  and  a  power  to  obtain  it,  each  of  them 
separate  and  detached  from  one  another.* 

And  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  discern,  why  immo- 
bility should  be  a  peculiar  attribute  to  the  Supreme  and  Divine 
Nature,  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  beings  endued  with 
powers  of  perception.  To  him  there  are  no  wants,  nothing  ab- 
sent which  is  good,  being  himself  the  very  essence  of  pure  per- 
fection and  goodness.^ 

And  so  much  for  that  motion  which,  though  subsequent  in 
contemplation  to  the  physical,^  and  thence  called  metaphysical, 
is  yet  truly  prior  to  it  in  the  real  order  of  beings,  because  it  ap- 
pertains to  the  first  philosophy.  So  much  also  for  the  theory  of 
motion. 

'  "Eoucof,  i  *AKrc^«y,  r^r  cMoifuiWay  Sach  being,  therefon,  from  its  very  natuic, 

ulaf/Aviif  rpv^v  koI  xoXvr^Actay  fr^flu'  iyit  is  immoTeable. 

tk  vofjiCot  rh  fjL^tf  firi^tyhs  Seurtfai,  Btloy  cT-        But  when  a  being  and  its  good  are  sepa- 

Wfu,  rh  9^  As  4\axiorcn^t  iyyvrdrtt  rov  rate,  here,  as  they  necessarily  are  two,  the 

9fl£»v'  KflU  rh  fUr  Ociby,  icpdrurraif^  rh  ^  distant  good,  by  being  peroeiyed,  beeomes  a 

hry^frdrtt  rod  Ociov,  iyyvrdrm  rov  Kpor  final  cause  of  motion,  and  thus  awakens 

rhrrov,  Xenoph.  MemorabiL  L  i.  c.  6.  sect,  within  the  being  a  certain  desire,  of  which 

10.  desire  motion  is  the  natural  consequence. 

*  ''Eoutc  yiif  r^  i^ky  H^purra  lx^*^<  (neip-  Such  being,  therefore,  by  its  nature  is  moTe- 
X^Of  rh  c2  lUcv  wf^Hcs'  r^  Sk  iyy6rara,  able. 

9i^  6\tyris  Kcd  fuas'  rots  H^  TofifttrdrUy  Ammonlus,  in  the  following  quotation, 

8<^  irXfiSwwv,    Arist  de  Coelo.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  appears  to  have  had  this  doctrine  and  these 

p.  54.  edit  Sylb.  passages  of  Aristotle  in  his  view. 

*  T»  8*  d>5  ipurra  f^o*^'  oMi^v  Sc?  Tpd-  "Otra  yowf  wKtiStwy  rmiw  S^cnu,  vXc^- 
|co»f,  l^i  yitp  iy  abr^  rh  od  tytKa'  ^  8i  oyas  icu^crcii  Ktywrcu'  t&  Si  oXitoSco,  oAa- 
irpalls  ifrriy  mI  iy  hwrXy^  trw  icol  oZ  ty^Ka  yoKlyifra'  ifi4\€i  rh  Ocior,  iy^yi^s  ^,  ical 
fy  Koi  rh  roirov  tyfKO,    Ibid.  vdyni  4crruf  iuclyrrroy:  **AU  such  beings 

The  following  remark  may  perhaps  ex-  as  are  in  want  of  many  things,  are  moved 

plain  this  sentiment,  if  it  should  appear  ob-  in  many  motions  ;   those  who   have  few 

scure.  wants,  have  few  motions  ;  but  the  Divinity 

When  a  being  finds  its  good  fully  and  being  without  wants,  is  therefore  peiiecUy 

wholly  within  itself,  then,  itself  and  its  immoveable.*^   Am.  in  Prssd.  144.  B.  145. 

good  being  one,  it  finds  no  cause  of  motion  ^  See  before,  p.  296. 

to  seek  that  which  it  possesses  already.  '  See  before,  p.  368. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONCLUSION — UTILITIES  DEDUCIBLE  FROM  THE  THEOBT   OF  THESE 

ARRANGEMENTS — RECAPITULATION. 

And  thns  having  finished  the  doctrine  of  these  Philosophical  Ar- 
rangements, or,  in  other  words,  of  categories,  predicaments,  com- 
prehensive or  universal  genera,  (for  we  have  called  them  indif- 
ferently by  every  one  of  these  names,)  together  with  such  specula- 
tions both  previous  and  subsequent,^  as  were  either  requisite  to 
exfJain  the  subject,  or  else  naturally  arose  out  of  it ;  we  imagine 
the  utilities  of  this  knowledge  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
has  studied  it  with  impartiality,  and  has  aimed  to  know  what  it 
really  is. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  usually  begun  the  consideration 
of  each  arrangement  from  speculations  respecting  body,  and  have 
thence  made  a  transition  to  others  respecting  mind;  we  may 
hence  mark  the  connection  between  these  two  great  principles 
which  stand  related  to  each  other,  as  the  subject  and  its  efficient 
cause,  and  in  virtue  of  that  relation  may  be  said  to  run  through 
all  things.' 

Again :  our  mind,  by  this  orderly  and  comprehensive  theory, 
becoming  Aimished,  like  a  good  library,  with  proper  cells  or 
apartments,  we  know  where  to  place  our  ideas  both  of  being 
and  its  attributes,  and  where  to  look  for  them  again,  when  we 
have  occasion  to  call  them  forth.  Without  some  arrangement  of 
this  sort,  the  mind  is  so  far  from  increasing  in  knowledge  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  ideas,  that,  while  it  increases  the  number  of 
these,  it  does  but  increase  its  own  perplexity.  It  is  no  longer  a 
library  well  regulated,  but  a  Kbrary  crowded  and  confused : 

Ubi  miilta  supentint, 
£t  dominum  iallimt  Hoiat  Epist  L  i.  6. 

Again :  as  these  Arrangements  have  a  necessary  connection 
with  the  whole  of  existence,  with  all  being  or  substance  on  one 
hand,  with  every  possible  accident  or  attribute  on  the  other ;  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  so  general  a  speculation  must  have  na- 
turally introduced  many  others ;  speculations  not  merely  logical, 
but  extending  to  physics,  to  ethics,  and  even  to  the  first  phi- 
losophy.^ The  reader,  from  these  incidental  theorems,  (if  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  represent  them,)  will 
have  a  taste  how  the  ancients  wrote,  when  they  reasoned  upon 
these  subjects,  and  may  gratify  his  curiosity  (if  he  please)  by 
comparing  them  with  the  modems. 

It  was  not  from  an  ostentatious  wish  to  fill  his  page  with 

*  See  before,  p.  258,  9, 360 ;  and  below,        »  See  before,  p.  258. 
p.  384.  '  See  before,  p.  253. 
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quotations,  that  the  author  has  made  such  frequent  and  copious 
extracts  from  other  authors.  He  flatters  himself,  that  by  this 
he  has  not  only  given  authority  to  the  sentiments,  but  relieved 
also  a  subject,  in  itself  rather  severe.  From  the  writers  alleged, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  important 
and  respectable  these  authorities  are.  He  will  perceive,  too, 
that,  in  the  wide  regions  of  being,  some  sages  having  cultivated 
one  part,  and  some  another,  the  labours  of  ancients  and  moderns 
have  been  often  different,  when  not  hostile ;  often  various,  when 
not  contradictory ;  and  that  among  the  valuable  discoveries  of 
later  periods,  there  are  many  so  far  from  clashing  with  the  ancient 
doctrines  here  advanced,  that  they  coincide  as  amicably  as  a 
Chillingworth  and  an  Addison  in  the  same  library,  a  Raphael 
and  a  Claude  in  the  same  gallery. 

It  is  not  without  precedents  that  he  has  adopted  this  manner 
of  citation.  It  was  adopted  by  Aristotle  long  ago,  in  his  Rhetoric 
and  his  Poetics.  Aristotle  was  followed  by  those  able  critics, 
Demetrius,  Quinctilian,  and  Longinus.  Chrysippus,  the  phi- 
losopher, so  much  approved  the  method,  that  in  a  single  tract 
he  inserted  nearly  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  tragedy,  the 
Medea  of  Euripides;  so  that  a  person  who  was  perusing  the 
tract,  being  asked  what  he  was  reading,  replied  pleasantly,  "  It 
was  the  Medea  of  Chrysippus.^  Cicero  has  enriched  his  philo- 
sophic treatises  with  many  choice  morsels,  both  from  Greek  and 
Roman  writers ;  and  this  he  does,  not  only  approving  the  prac- 
tice himself,  but  justifying  it  by  the  practice  of  the  philosophers 
then  at  Athens,  among  whom  he  names  Dionysius  the  Stoic,  and 
Philo  the  Academic.''  Seneca  and  Plutarch  both  pursued  the 
same  plan,  the  latter  more  particularly  in  his  moral  compositions. 
To  these  may  be  added,  though  of  a  baser  age,  my  own  learned 
countryman,  John  of  Salisbury,*  who,  having  perused  and  studied 
most  of  the  Latin  classics,  appears  to  have  decorated  every  part 
of  his  works  with  splendid  fragments,  extracted  out  of  them. 
Two  later  writers  of  genius  have  done  the  same  in  the  narrative 
of  their  travels ;  Sandys  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
Addison  at  the  beginning  of  the  present. 

And  so  much  by  way  of  apology  for  the  author  himself.  But 
he  has  a  further  wish  in  this  exhibition  of  capital  writers ;  a  wish 
to  persuade  his  readers,  of  what  he  has  been  long  persuaded  him- 
seli,  that  every  thing  really  elegant,  or  sublime  in  composition,  is 
ultimately  referable  to  the  principles  of  a  sound  logic ;  that  those 

s  Diog.  Laert  L  vii.  s.  1 80.  time,  and  being  not  only  a  genius,  but  in- 

^  TuBC.  Disput  L  ii.  s.  10.  timate  with  the  most  eminent  men,  in  par- 

*  This  extraordinary  man  flonrished  in  the  ticular  with  pope  Adrian,  (who  was  himself 

reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  was  there-  an  Englishman,)  became  at  length  a  bishop, 

fore  of  Old  Salisbury,  not  of  New  Salis-  and  died  in  the  year  1182.    &e  Fabticius, 

buy,  which  was  not  founded  till  the  reign  in  his  Biblioth.  Lat  vol.  ii  p.  868 ;  and  in 

of  Henry  the  Third.    John  (of  whom  we  his  Biblioth.  Med.  et  Tnfim.  setat    See  ako 

write)  having  had  the  best  education  of  the  Cavers  Histor.  Literar.  voL  ii.  p.  243. 
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principles,  when  readers  little  tliink  of  them,  have  still  a  latent 
force,  and  may  be  traced,  if  sought  after,  even  in  the  politest  of 
writers.*" 

Bj  reasoning  of  this  kind  he  would  establish  an  important 
nnion  ;  the  union,  he  means,  between  taste  and  truth.  It  is 
this  is  that  splendid  union  which  produced  the  classics  of  pure 
antiquity ;  which  produced,  in  times  less  remote,  the  classics  of 
modem  days ;  and  which  those  who  now  write  ought  to  culti- 
yate  with  attention,  if  they  have  a  wish  to  suryive  in  the  esti- 
mation of  posterity. 

Taste  is,  in  fact,  but  a  species  of  inferior  truth.  It  is  the 
truth  of  elegance,  of  decoration,  and  of  grace ;  which,  as  all 
truth  is  similar  and  congenial,  coincides,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taneously with  the  more  severe  and  logical ;  but  which,  wnen- 
ever  destitute  of  that  more  solid  support,  resembles  some  fair 
but  languid  body ;  a  body,  specious  in  feature,  but  deficient  as 
to  nerve ;  a  body,  where  we  seek  in  vain  for  that  natural  and 
just  perfection,  which  arises  from  the  pleasing  harmony  of 
strength  and  beauty  associated. 

Recommending  an  earnest  attention  to  this  union,  we  resume 
our  subject  by  observing,  that  it  is  in  contemplating  these  or- 
derly, these  comprehensive  arrangements,'  we  may  see  whence 
the  subordinate  sciences  and  arts  all  arise ;  history,  natural  and 
civil,  out  of  substance;  mathematics,  out  of  quantity;  optics, 
out  of  quality  and  quantity;  medicine,  out  of  the  same ;  astro- 
nomy, out  of  quantity  and  motion ;  music  and  mechanics,  out  of 
the  same  ;  painting,  out  of  quality  and  site ;  ethics,  out  of  rela- 
tion; chronology,  out  of  when;  geography,  out  of  where;  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  attraction,  out  of  action  and  passion; 
and  so  in  other  instances. 

Every  art  and  every  science  being  thus  referred  to  its  proper 
principle,  we  shall  be  enabled  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  adjust 
their  comparative  value,"  by  comparing  the  several  principles 
from  which  they  severally  flow.     Thus  shall  we  be  saved  from 

^  See  the  numerotis  qaotations  through  Honoe,  Peniua,  Juvenal,  and  others, 

every  part  of  this  treatise.  A  satire,  in  this  sense,  did  not  mean  saiv 

'  There  are  few  theories   so  great,  so  casm,  calumny,  or  personal  ahuse  ;  it  meant 

eomprehensive,   and    so    various,    as    the  no  more  than  a  writing,  where  the  snhject 

theory  of  these  predicaments,  or  philoso-  was  various  and  diversified,  such  as  Juvenal 

phical  arrangements.  well  describes  it,  when  he  speaks  of  his  own 

The  ancients  had  many  methods  of  re-  works: 

presenting  works  of  such  a  diversified  and  Quicqmd  agtad  homines^  nostri  est  farrago 

miscellaneous  character.  libdU. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds,  promiscuously  Again,  we  all  know  that  groves  and 

hlended,  used  to  he  presented  in  a  dish,  as  forests  are  diversified  with  trees ;  with  trees 

an  offering  to  Ceres.    This  dish,  so  filled,  of  various  figures,  magnitudes,  and  species  ; 

they  called  lanx  saiura;  and  hence  lanx  and  hence  it  was  that  Statins  called  his 

.mtem,  or  rather  taturay  or  aatira  alone,  miscellany  collections  of  poems  by  the  name 

(loMB  being  understood,)  came  to  signify,  of  Silva. 

hy  metaphor,  a  *^  miscellaneous  writing  ;^  ™  See  before,  p.  258. 
such  as  were  the  compositions  of  Lucilius, 
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absardly  OTerprizing  a  single  art,  or  a  single  science,  and  from 
treating  all  the  rest  with  a  sort  of  insolent  contenipt ;  advan- 
tages so  little  to  be  expected  from  any  knowledge  less  extensive, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  deeply  knowing  men  may  be  in 
a  single  snbject  alone,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  &II  into  sach 
narrow  and  illiberal  sentiments. 

It  is  indeed  no  wonder  in  snch  ease,  that  mistakes  shodd 
arise,  since  those  who  reason  thus,  be  they  as  accurate  as  may 
be  in  their  own  particular  science,  will  be  found  to  reason  about 
one  thing  which  they  know,  and  about  many  of  which  they  are 
ignorant ;  and  how  from  reasoners  such  as  these,  so  inadequately 
prepared,  can  we  expect  either  an  exact  or  an  impartial  esti- 
mate! 

And  thus  much  at  present  for  the  speculation  concerning  pre- 
dicaments, or  Philosophical  Arrangements ;  ■^  in  the  treating  of 
whioh,  we  have  considered,  in  the  beginning,®  such  matters  as 
were  necessarily  previous ;  in  the  middle,^  we  have  considered 
the  arrangements  themselves ;  and,  in  the  end,''  various  matters, 
naturally  arising  out  of  them,  or  which  have  incidentally  oc- 
curred during  the  time  of  their  being  discussed. 

And  thus  this  part  of  logical  speculation  appears  to  be 
finished. 

■  Many  learned  and  ingenious  ob«erva-  or  to  judge  with  accuracy  and  elegance, 
tione  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  several        The  author  of  these  Arrangements  might 

other   parts  of   ancient  philosophy,  (the  have  availed  himself  of  many  citations  firam 

Peripatetic  in  particular,)  have  been  given  this  work,  highly  tending  to  iUustrate  and 

to  the  world  in  a  tract  lately  published,  to  confirm  his  opinions,  but  unfortunately 

styled.  On   the  Origin  and    Progress  of  for  him,  the  greater  part  of  his  own  treatise 

Language,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  was  printed  off^  before  the  aecond  volume 

There  may  be  found,  too,  in  the  second  of  this  work  appeared, 
volume,  many  judicious  and  curious  remarks        ®  See  chap.  i.  and  ii. 
on  style,  composition,  language,  particularly        P  See  from  chap.  iii.  to  xiv.  inclusive, 
the  English  ;  observations  of  the  last  con-        ^  See  from  chap.  xv.  to  the  condosion. 
sequence  to  those  who  wish  either  to  write 
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PHILOLOGICAL   INQUIRIES, 

ADDRESSED  TO  MY  MUCH  ESTEEMED  RELATION  AND  FRIEND, 

EDWARD  HOOPER,  ESQ. 
OF  HURN-COURT,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  HANTS* 


Dear  Sib, — ^Being  yourself  advanced  in  year^  you  will  the  moire 
easily  forgive  me,  if  I  claim  a  privilege  of  age,  and  pass  from 
Philosophy  to  Plalology. 

You  may  compare  me,  if  yon  please,  to  some  weary  traveller, 
who,  having  long  wandered  over  craggy  heights,  descends  at 
leuffth  to  the  plains  below,  and  hopes,  at  his  joumey^s  end^  to 
find  a  smooth  and  easy  road. 

For  my  writings,  (such  as  they  are,)  they  have  aliswered  a 
purpose  I  always  wished,  if  they  have  led  men  to  inspect  authors 
fiur  superior  to  myself,  many  of  whose  works  (like  hidden  trea^- 
sures)  have  lain  for  years  out  of  sight. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  I  shall  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  thus  recording  our  mutual  friendship ;  a  friendship  which  has 
lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  which  I  think  so  much  for 
my  honour  to  have  merited  so  long. 

But  I  proceed  to  my  subject. 

As  the  great  events  of  nature "  led  mankind  to  admiration ; 
so  curiosity  to  learn  the  cause  whence  such  events  should  arise^ 
was  that  which  by  due  degrees  formed  Natural  Philosophy. 

What  happened  in  the  natural  world,  happened  also  in  the 
literary.  Exquisite  productions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  induced 
men  here  likewise  to  seek  the  cause ;  and  such  inquiries,  often 
repeated,  gave  birth  to  Philology. 

Philology  should  hence  appear  to  be  of  a  most  comprehensive 
character,  and  to  include,  not  only  all  accounts  both  of  criticism 
and  critics,  but  of  every  thing  connected  with  letters,  be  it  spe- 
culative or  historical. 

The  treatise  which  follows  is  of  this  philological  kind,  and  will 
consist  of  three  parts,  properly  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  first  will  be  an  investigation  of  the  rise  and  different 
species  of  criticism  and  critics. 

*  Some  of  these  great  events  are  enu-  the  quick  return  of  night  in  winter,  and 

meiated  by  Viigil — the  course  of  the  hea-  the  slow  return  of  it  m  summer.     Viig* 

Tens— eclipses  (Xf  the  sun  and  moon—earth-  Qeorg.  ii  475,  && 
quakes — the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea-*- 
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The  second  will  be  an  illustration  of  critical  doctrines  and 
principles,  as  they  appear  in  distingaished  authors,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern. 

The  third  and  last  part  will  be  rather  historical  than  critical, 
being  an  essay  on  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  middle  ase. 

These  subjects  of  speculation  being  despatched,  we  sbsdl  here 
conclude  these  Philological  Inquiries. 

First  therefore  for  the  first,  the  rise  and  different  species  of 
criticism  and  critics. 


PART  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

CONGBRNINO  THE  BISE  OF  CRITICISM  IN  ITS  FIBST  SPECIES,  TRIE  PHILO* 
80PHICAL.  EMINEirr  PERSONS,  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  BY  WHOM  THI8 
SPECIES  WAS  CULTIVATED. 

Those  who  can  imagine  that  the  rules  of  writing  were  first 
established,  and  that  men  then  wrote  in  conformity  to  tbem,  as 
they  make  conserves  and  comfits  by  referring  to  receipt-books, 
know  nothing  of  criticism,  either  as  to  its  oririn  or  progress. 
The  truth  is,  they  were  authors  who  made  the  first  good  critics, 
and  not  critics  who  made  the  first  good  authors,  however  writers 
of  later  date  may  have  profited  by  critical  precepts. 

If  this  appear  strange,  we  may  refer  to  other  subjects.  Can 
we  doubt  that  men  had  music,  such,  indeed,  as  it  was,  before 
the  principles  of  harmony  were  established  into  a  science  !  that 
diseases  were  healed,  and  buildings  erected,  before  medicine  and 
architecture  were  systematized  into  arts!  that  men  reasoned 
and  harangued  upon  matters  of  speculation  and  practice,  long 
before  there  were  professed  teachers  either  of  logic  or  of  rhetoric ! 
To  return  therefore  to  our  subject,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
criticism. 

Ancient  Qreece  in  its  happy  days  was  the  seat  of  liberty,  of 
sciences,  and  of  arts.  In  this  fair  region,  fertile  of  wit,  the  epic 
writers  came  first ;  then  the  lyric ;  then  the  tragic ;  and  lastly 
the  historians,  the  comic  writers,  and  the  orators ;  each  in  their 
turns  delighting  whole  multitudes,  and  commanding  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all.  Now  when  wise  and  thinking  men,  the 
subtle  investigators  of  principles  and  causes,  observed  the  won- 
derful effect  of  these  works  upon  the  human  mind,  they  were 
prompted  to  inquire  whence  this  should  proceed;  for  that  it 
should  happen  merely  from  chance,  they  could  not  well  believet 
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Here  therefore  we  have  the  rise  and  origin  of  criticism,  which 
in  its  beginning  was  ^^  a  deep  and  philosophical  search  into  the 
primary  laws  and  elements  of  good  writing,  as  far  as  they  could 
be  collected  from  the  most  approved  performances.*" 

In  this  contemplation  of  authors,  the  first  critics  not  only 
attended  to  the  powers  and  different  species  of  words ;  the  force 
of  numerous  composition,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  aptitude 
of  its  various  kinds  to  different  subjects ;  but  they  further  con- 
sidered that  which  is  the  basis  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  in  other 
DFords,  the  meaning  or  the  sense.  This  led  them  at  once  into 
the  most  curious  of  subjects;  the  nature  of  man  in  general ;  the 
different  characters  of  men,  as  they  differ  in  rank  or  age ;  their 
reason  and  their  passions ;  how  the  one  was  to  be  persuaded,  the 
others  to  be  raised  or  calmed ;  the  places  or  repositories  to  which 
we  may  recur  when  we  want  proper  matter  for  any  of  these 
purposes.  Besides  all  this,  they  studied  sentiments  and  manners ; 
what  constitutes  a  work,  one ;  what  a  whole  and  parts ;  what 
the  essence  of  probable,  and  even  of  natural  fiction,  as  contri- 
buting to  constitute  a  just  dramatic  fable. 

Much  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Plato. 
But  Aristotle,  his  disciple,  who  may  be  called  the  systematizer 
of  his  master^s  doctrines,  has  in  his  two  treatises  of  JPoetry  and 
Bbetorie,^  with  such  wonderful  penetration,  developed  every 
part  of  the  subject,  that  he  may  be  justly  called  the  father  of 
criticism,  both  n*om  the  age  when  he  lived,  and  from  his  truly 
transcendent  genius.  The  criticism  which  this  capital  writer 
taught,  has  so  intimate  a  correspondence  and  alliance  with 
philosophy,  that  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
philosophical  criticism. 

To  Aristotle  succeeded  his  disciple  Theophrastus,  who  followed 
his  master's  example  in  the  study  of  criticism,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.^ 
But  all  the  critical  works  of  Theophrastus,  as  well  as  of  many 
others,  are  now  lost.  The  principal  authors  of  the  kind  now 
remaining  in  Greek,  are  Demetrius  of  Phalera,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  Dionysius  Longinus,  together  with  Hermogenes, 
Aphthonius,  and  a  few  others. 

Of  these  the  most  masterly  seems  to  be  Demetrius,  who  was 
the  earliest,  and  who  appears  to  follow  the  precepts,  and  even 
the  text  of  Aristotle,  with  far  greater  attention  than  any  of  the 
rest.  His  examples,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  sometimes  ob- 
scure; but  this  we  rather  impute  to  the  destructive  hand  of 
time,  which  has  prevented  us  from  seeing  many  of  the  original 
authors. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  the  next  in  order,  may  be  said  to 

^  To  sach  as  read  not  this  author  in  the    that  of  his  Art  of  Poetry  hj  Dacier ;  both  of 
orumal,  we  recommend  the  French  tnms-    them  elaborate  and  hindaUe  performances. 
laM  of  his  Rhetoric  by  Cassaodre,  and        «  Vid.  Diog.  Laert  lib.  r.  s.  46,  47,  && 
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have  written  with  judgment  npon  the  force  of  nnmennifl  eompo- 
sition,  not  to  mention  other  tracts  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  uid 
those  also  critical  as  well  as  historical.  Lmiginos,  who  was  in 
time  far  later  than  these,  seems  principally  to  have  had  in  view 
the  passions  and  the  imagination ;  in  the  treating  of  vehich  he  has 
acquired  a  just  applause,  and  expressed  himself  with  a  dignity 
suitable  to  the  subject.  The  rest  of  the  Greek  criticR,  thoiigfa 
they  have  said  many  useful  things,  have  yet  so  minntely  multi- 
plied the  rules  of  art,  and  so  much  confined  themselves  to  the 
oratory  of  the  tribunal,  that  they  appear  of  no  great  eervioe  as 
to  good  writing  in  general. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  first  critic  of  note  was  Oicero,  who, 
though  far  below  Aristotle  in  depth  of  philosophy,  may  be  aaid, 
like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all  his  countrymen.  As  his  celebiated 
treatise  concerning  the  Orator*'  is  vmtten  in  dialogue,  where  tiie 
speakers  introduced  are  the  greatest  men  of  his  nation,  we  have 
incidentally  an  elegant  sample  of  those  manners,  and  that  polite- 
ness, which  were  peculiar  to  the  leading  characters  during  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  There  we  may  see  the  behaTionr  ci 
free  and  accomplished  men,  before  a  baser  address  had  set  that 
standard,  which  has  been  too  often  taken  for  good«breeding  ever 
since. 

Next  to  Cicero  came  Horace,  who  often  in  other  parts  of  his 
vnitings  acts  the  critic  and  scholar,  but  whose  Art  of  Poetry  is  a 
standard  of  its  kind,  and  too  well  known  to  need  any  enconuum. 
After  Horace  arose  Quinctilian,  Cicero^s  admirer  and  follower; 
who  appears  by  his  works  not  only  learned  and  ingeoioos,  but 
(what  is  still  more)  an  honest  and  a  worthy  man.  He  likewise 
dwells  too  much  upon  the  oratory  of  the  tribunal,  a  fiMst  no  way 
surprising,  when  we  consider  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  an  age, 
when  tyrannic  government  being  the  fashion  of  the  times,  tbit 
nobler  species  of  eloquence,  I  mean  the  popular  and  deliberative, 
was,  with  all  things  truly  liberal,  degenerated  and  sank.  The 
latter  Latin  rhetoricians  there  is  no  need  to  mention,  as  they 
little  help  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand.  I  would  only  repeat 
that  the  species  of  criticism  here  mentioned,  as  fiir  at  least  as 
handled  by  the  more  able  masters,  is  that  which  we  hare  de- 
nominated criticism  philosophical.  We  are  now  to  proceed  to 
another  species. 

^  This  treatiie,  being  the  work  of  a  ca-  both  for  langoase  and  aontinient,  is  peibp 

pital  orator  on  the  subject  of  his  own  art,  as  pathetic,  and  in  that  Tiew  as  sobUios,  u 

may  €uily  be  pronounced  a  capital  per-  any  thing  remaining  among  the  writings  of 

formanoe.    Tl^e  proem  to  the  tUrd  book,  the  ancients, 


r 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OONGBBNINO  THE  PB0ORB88  OF  CIUriCISM  IN  ITS  SECOND  SPECIES,  THE 
HISTOBICAL.  GR^BK  AND  SOMAN  CRITICS,  BY  WHOM  THIS  SPECIES 
OF  CBITICIflM  WAS  CULTIVATED. 

As  to  the  criticism  already  treated,  we  find  it  not  confined  to  any 
one  particular  author,  but  containing  general  rules  of  art,  either 
for  judging  or  writing,  confirmed  by  the  example  not  of  one 
author,  but  of  many.  But  we  know  from  experience,  that,  in 
procew  of  time,  lanpages,  cnstoms,  manners,  laws,  govemmente, 
and  religions  insensibly  change.  The  Macedonian  tyranny,  after 
the  fatid  battle  of  Chaeronea,  wrought  much  of  this  kind  in 
Greece ;  and  the  IU>man  tyranny,  after  the  fatal  battles  of 
Pharsalia  and  Philippi,  carried  it  throughout  the  known  world.*" 
Hence,  therefore,  of  things  obsolete,  the  names  became  obsolete 
also ;  and  authors,  who  in  their  own  age  were  intelligible  and 
easy,  in  after-days  grew  difficult  and  obscure.  Here,  then,  we 
behold  the  rise  of  a  second  race  of  critics,  the  tribe  of  scholiasts, 
commentators,  and  explainers. 

These  naturally  attached  themselves  to  particular  authors. 
Aristarchus,  Didymus,  Eustathius,  and  many  others,  bestowed 
their  labours  upon  Homer ;  Proclus  and  Tzetzes  upon  Hesiod ; 
the  same  Proclus  and  Olympiodorus  upon  Plato ;  Simplicius, 
Ammonius,  and  Philoponus  upon  Aristotle;  Ulpian  upon  De- 
mosthenes ;  Macrobius  and  Asconius  upon  Cicero ;  Oalliergus 
upon  Theocritus ;  Donatus  upon  Terence ;  Servius  upon  Virgil ; 
Aero  and  Porphyrio  upon  Horace ;  and  so  with  respect  to  others, 
as  well  philosophers  as  poets  and  orators.  To  these  scholiasts 
may  be  added  the  several  composers  of  lexicons,  such  as  Hesy- 
chius,  Philoxenus,  Suidas,  &c. ;  also  the  writers  upon  grammar, 
such  as  Apollonius,  Priscian,  Sosipater,  Charisius,  &c.  Now  all 
these  pains-taking  men,  considerea  together,  may  be  said  to  have 
completed  another  species  of  criticism,  a  species  which,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  former,  we  call  criticism  historical. 

And  thus  things  continued,  though  in  a  declining  way,  till, 
after  many  a  severe  and  unsuccessful  plunge,  the  Bomau  empire 
Bunk  through  the  West  of  Europe.  Latin  then  soon  lost  its 
purity ;  Greek  they  hardly  knew ;  classics  and  their  scholiasts 
were  no  longer  studied ;  and  an  age  succeeded  of  legends  and 
crusades. 

«  See  Hermes,  p.  289,240. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MODERNS   EMINENT   IN   THE   TWO   SPECIES  OF  CBITICISM    BBfOBE   MEIT- 

TIONED,  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  THE  HI8T0BIGAL THE  LAST  SOBT 

OF  CRITIGS   MORE  NUMEROUS THOSE  MENTIONED  IN   THIS  CHAFTIB 

CONFINED  TO  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES. 

At  length,  after  a  long  and  barbarous  period,  when  the  shades 
of  monkery  began  to  retire,  and  the  light  of  humanity  onoe  again 
to  dawn,  the  arts  also  of  criticism  insensibly  reyived.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  the  authors  of  the  philosophical  sort  (I  mean  that  whidi 
respects  the  causes  and  principles  of  good  writing  in  general) 
were  not  many  in  number.  However,  of  this  rank  among  the 
Italians  were  Vida  and  the  elder  Scaliger ;  among  the  French 
were  Rapin,  Bouhours,  Boileau,  together  with  Bossn,  the  most 
methodic  and  accurate  of  them  all.  In  our  own  country,  oar 
nobility  may  be  said  to  have  distinguished  themaelves:  lord 
Roscommon,  in  his  Essay  upon  translated  Verse ;  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry ;  and  lord  Shaftesbury,  in 
his  treatise  called  Advice  to  an  Author :  to  whom  may  be  added 
our  late  admired  genius,  Pope,  in  his  truly  elegant  poem,  the 
Essay  upon  Criticism, 

The  discourses  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  upon  Painting  have, 
after  a  philosophical  manner,  investigated  the  principles  of  an 
art,  which  no  one  in  practice  better  verified  than  himself. 

We  have  mentioned  these  discourses,  not  only  from  their 
merit,  but  as  they  incidentally  teach  us,  that  to  write  well  upon 
a  liberal  art,  we  must  write  philosophically ;  that  all  the  liberal 
arts  in  their  principles  are  congenial ;  and  that  these  principles, 
when  traced  to  their  common  source,  are  found  all  to  terminate 
in  the  first  philosophy/ 

But  to  pursue  our  subject.  However  small  among  moderns 
may  be  the  number  of  these  philosophical  critics,  the  writers  of 
historical  or  explanatory  criticisni  have  been  in  a  manner  in- 
numerable. To  name,  out  of  many,  only  a  few :  of  Italy  were 
Beroaldus,  Fjcinus,  Victorius,  and  Robertellus;  of  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Germany  were  Erasmus,  Sylburgiua,  Le  Olerc,  and 
Fabricius ;  of  France  were  Lambin,  Du  Vall,  Harduin,  Oappero- 
nerius ;  of  England  were  Stanley,  (editor  of  i^schylus,)  Gataker, 
Davis,  Olarke^  (editor  of  Homer ;)  together  with  multitudes  mow 
from  every  region  and  quarter. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leayes,  that  stiow  the  brooHi 
In  Vallombrofla. 

'  See  Hermei,  p.  154,  and  Philosophical    pkUowpk^j  in  the  index  to  those  AmOS^ 
Arrangements,  p.  856;  also  the  wordt  first    ments. 
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But  I  fear  I  have  given  a  siraDge  catalogue,  where  we  seek 
in  Tain  for  such  illustrious  personages  as  Sesostris,  Gyrus,  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  Attila,  Tottila,  Tamerlane,  &c.  The  heroes  of  my 
work  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  them  so)  have  only  aimed 
in  retirement  to  present  us  with  knowledge.  Knowledge  only 
was  their  object,  not  hayoc,  nor  devastation. 

After  commentators  and  editors,  we  must  not  forget  the  com- 
pilers of  lexicons  and  dictionaries,  such  as  Charles  and  Henry 
Stevens,  Favorinus,  Constantino,  BudsBus,  Cooper,  Faber,  Vossius, 
and  others.  To  these  also  we  may  add  the  authors  upon  gram- 
mar :  in  which  subject  the  learned  Greeks,  when  they  quitted 
the  East,  led  the  way,  Moschopulus,  Chrysoloras,  Lascaris,  Theo- 
dore Gaza ;  then  in  Italy,  Laurentius  Valla ;  in  England,  Ghrocin 
and  Linacer ;  in  Spain,  Sanctius ; '  in  the  Low  Countries,  Vos- 
sius; in  France,  Osasar  Scaliger,  by  his  residence,  though  by 
birth  an  Italian,  together  with  those  able  writers  Mess,  de  Port 
Boyal.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  writers  of  philological  epistles, 
such  as  Emanuel  Martin  ;'^  nor  the  writers  of  literary  catalogues, 
(in  French  called  catalogues  raiscnnies^)  such  as  the  account  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  by  Lambecins ; 
or  of  tlie  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  library,  by  Michael 
Gasiri.' 

'  Sanctiiu,  towards  the  end  of  tlie  nx-  Latin  with   facility  and   elegance.     His 

teenth  oentozy,  was  professor  of  rhetoric,  works,  containing  twelve  books  of  epistles, 

and  of  the  Greek  tongae,  in  the  nniversity  and  a  few  other  pieces,  were  printed  in 

of  Salamanca.    He  wrote  many  works,  but  Spain  about  the  year  1735,  at  the  priTate 

his  moat  celebmted  is  that  which  bears  the  expense  of  that  respectable  statesman  and 

name  of  Sandii  Mmerva,  mu  de  Oautis  jMh  scholar,  sir  Benjamin  Keene,  the  British 

fftut  LcfHtuB.     This  invaluable  book   (to  ambassador,  to  whom  they  were  inscribed 

which  the  author  of  these  treatises  readily  in  a  classical  dedication  by  the  learned 

owns  himself  indebted  for  his  first  rational  dean  himself^  then  living  at  Alicant    As 

ideas  of  grammar  and  language)  was  pub-  copies  of  this  edition  soon  became  scarce^ 

lished  by  Sanctius  at  Salamanca  in  the  year  the  book  was  reprinted  by  Wesselingius,  in 

1587.     Its  superior  merit  soon  made  it  a  fidr  quarto,  (the  two  tomes  being  usually 

known  through  Europe,  and  caused  it  to  bound  together,)  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year 

pass  through  many  editions  in  difierent  1738. 

placea.  The  most  common  edition  is  a  large  *  Michael  Casiri,  the  learned  librarian  of 

octavo,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  the  Escurial,  has  been  enabled,  by  the  muni- 

1733,  and  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  ficenoe  of  the  last  and  present  kings  of 

learned  Perizonius.  Spain,  to  publish  an  accurate  and  erudite 

*■  Emanuel  Martin  was  dean  of  Alicant  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  that 

hi  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  curious  library,  a  work  well  becoming  its 

He  appean  firom  his  writings,  as  well  as  royal  patrons,  as  it  gives  an  ample  eidii- 

fram  his  history,  to  have  been  a  person  of  bition  of  Arabic  literature  in  all  its  various 

|4eaaing  and  amiable  mannen;  to  have  branches  of  poetry,  philosophy,  divinity, 

been  an  able  antiquarian,  and,  as  such,  a  history,  &c.    But  of  these  manuscripts  we 

ftiend  to  the  celebrated  Montfisiucon  ;  to  shall  say  more  in  the  Appendix,  subjoined 

have  cultivated  with  eagerness  the  various  to  the  end  of  these  Inquiries, 
studies  of  humanity,  and  to  have  written 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MODERN   CRITICS   OF    THE   EXPLANATORY   KIND,    OOMMSNTINO    MODERN 

WBITBR0 ^LEXICOGRAPHERS— GRAMMARIANS TRANSIjATORS. 

Though  mucli  historical  explanation  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
ancient  classics,  jet  have  the  authors  of  our  own  country  by  no 
means  been  forgotten,  having  exercised  many  critics  of  leaming 
and  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton  (besides  his  fine  edition  of  TheocrituB) 
has  given  a  curious  history  of  English  poetry  durin|(  the  middle 
centuries ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  much  accurate  and  diversified  erudition 
upon  Chaucer;  Mr.  Upton,  a  learned  comment  on  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spencer ;  Mr.  Addison,  many  polite  and  elemnt  Spec- 
tators on  the  conduct  and  beauties  of  the  Paradise  Lost ;  Dr.^ 
Warton,  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  a  work 
filled  with  speculations,  in  a  taste  perfectly  pure.  The  lovers  of 
literature  would  not  forgive  me,  were  I  to  omit  that  ornament 
of  her  sex  and  country,  the  critic  and  patroness  of  our  illastrious 
Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Montagu.  For  the  honour  of  criticism,  not 
only  the  divines  already  mentioned,  but  others  also,  of  rank  still 
superior,  have  bestowed  their  labours  upon  our  capital  poets,^ 
suspending  for  a  while  their  severer  studies,  to  relax  in  these 
regions  of  genius  and  imagination. 

The  dictionaries  of  Minshew,  Skinner,  Spelman,  Sumner, 
Junius,  and  Johnson,  are  all  well  known,  and  justly  esteemed. 
Such  is  the  merit  of  the  last,  that  our  language  does  not  possess 
a  more  copious,  learned,  and  valuable  work.  For  grammatical 
knowledge,  we  ought  to  mention  with  distinction  the  learned 
prelate,  JDr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London ;  whose  admirable  tract 
on  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  every  lover  of  that 
language  ought  to  study  and  understand,  if  he  would  write,  or 
even  speak  it,  with  purity  and  precision. 

Let  my  countr3anen,  too,  reflect,  that  in  studying  a  work  upon 
this  subject,  they  are  not  only  studying  a  language  in  which  it 
becomes  them  to  be  knowing,  but  a  language  which  can  boast  of 
as  many  good  books  as  any  among  the  living  or  modem  languages 
of  Europe.  The  writers,  born  and  educated  in  a  free  country, 
have  been  left  for  years  to  their  native  freedom.  Their  pag^ 
have  been  never  defiled  with  an  index  expurgatorius^  nor  their 
genius  ever  shackled  with  the  terrors  of  an  inquisition. 

May  this  invaluable  privilege  never  be  impaired  either  by  the 
hand  of  power,  or  by  licentious  abuse. 

Perhaps  with  the  critics  just  described  I  ought  to  arrange 
translators,  if  it  be  true  that  translation  is  a  species  of  explanar 

^  Shakspeare,  Milton,  CqwIoj,  P«pe. 
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tioD,  which  differs  no  otherwise  from  explanatory  comments, 
than  that  these  attend  to  parts,  while  translation  goes  to  the 
whole. 

Now  as  translators  are  infinite,  and  many  of  them  (to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  sportsmen)  unqualified  persons,  I  shall  enumerate 
only  a  few,  and  those  such  as  for  their  merits  have  been  de- 
seryedly  esteemed. 

Of  this  number  I  may  very  truly  reckon  Meric  Gasaubon,  the 
translator  of  Marcus  Antoninus ;  Mrs.  Garter,  the  translator  of 
Epictetus ;  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  the  translator  of  many  of  Plato^s 
Dialogues.  All  these  seem  to  have  accurately  understood  the 
original  language  from  which  they  translated.  But  that  is  not 
all.  The  authors  translated  being  philosophers,  the  translators 
appear  to  have  studied  the  style  of  their  philosophy,  well 
knowing  that  in  ancient  Greece  every  sect  of  philosophy,  like 
every  science  and  art,  had  a  language  of  its  own.^ 

To  these  may  be  added  the  respectable  name  of  Melmoth  and 
of  Hampton,  of  Franklyn  and  of  Potter ;  nor  should  I  omit  a 
few  others,  whose  labours  have  been  similar,  did  I  not  recollect 
the  trite,  though  elegant  admonition, 

Fngit  iireparabile  tempos, 
Singula  diim  capti  circtunvectamar  amoia  Viig. 

Yet  one  translation  I  can  by  no  means  forget,  I  mean  that  of 
Xenophon^'s  Gyropsedia,  or  the  Institution  of  Gyrus,  by  the  Hon. 
Maunce  Ashley  Gowper,  son  to  the  second  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  brother  to  the  third,  who  was  author  of  the  Gharacteristics. 
This  translation  is  made  in  all  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
original,  and  to  it  the  translator  has  prefixed  a  truly  philo- 
sophical dedication,  addressed  to  my  mother,  who  was  one  of  his 
sisters. 

I  esteem  it  an  honour  to  call  this  author  my  uncle,  and  that 
not  only  from  his  rank,  but  much  more  from  his  learning,  and 
unblemished  virtue;  qualities  which  the  love  of  retirement  (where 
he  thought  they  could  be  best  cultivated)  induced  him  to  con- 
ceal, rather  than  to  produce  in  public. 

The  first  edition  of  this  translation,  congdsting  of  two  octavo 
volumes,  was  published  soon  after  his  decease,  in  the  year  1728. 
Between  this  time  and  the  year  1770,  the  book  has  passed 
through  a  second  and  a  third  edition,  not  with  the  eclat  of 
popular  applause,  but  with  the  silent  approbation  of  the  studious 
few. 

'  See  Hermes,  p.  195. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BISB  OF  THE  THIBD  SPECIES  OF  CBITICISM,  THE  OOBBBCTIVB ^PRACTISED 

BT  THE  ANCIENTS,  BUT  MUCH  MORE  BT  THE  MODERNS,  AND  WHY. 

But  we  are  now  to  inquire  after  another  species  of  criticiBDL 
All  ancient  books,  having  been  preserved  bj  transcription,  were 
liable  through  ignorance,  negligence,  or  fraud,  to  be  cormpted  in 
three  different  ways ;  that  is  to  say,  by  retrenchings,  by  additions, 
and  by  alterations. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  a  third  sort  of  criticism  arose,  and  that 
was  criticism  corrective.  The  business  of  this  at  first  was  pain- 
fully to  collate  all  the  various  copies  of  authority ;  and  then,  from 
amidst  the  variety  of  readings  thus  collected,  to  establish  by 
good  reasons  either  the  true,  or  the  most  probable.  In  this  sense 
we  may  call  such  criticism,  not  only  corrective,  but  authoritative. 

As  the  number  of  these  corruptions  must  needs  have  increased 
by  length  of  time,  hence  it  has  happened  that  corrective  criticism 
has  become  much  more  necessary  in  these  latter  ages,  than  it 
was  in  others  more  ancient.  Not  but  that  even  in  ancient  days 
various  readings  have  been  noted.  Of  this  kind  there  are  a 
multitude  in  the  text  of  Homer ;  a  fact  not  singular,  when  we 
consider  his  great  antiquity.  In  the  comments  of  Ammom'os 
and  Philoponus  upon  Aristotle,  there  is  mention  made  of  several 
in  the  text  of  that  philosopher,  which  these  his  commentators 
compare  and  examine. 

We  find  the  same  in  Aulus  Grellius,  as  to  the  Roman  authors; 
where  it  is  withal  remarkable,  that,  even  in  that  early  period, 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  manuscripts,"' 
a  reading  in  Cicero  being  justified  m>m  a  copy  made  by  his 
learned  freedman,  Tiro ;  and  a  reading  in  VirgiPs  Georgics,  from 
a  book  which  had  once  belonged  to  VirgiPs  family. 

But  since  the  revival  of  literature,  to  correct  has  been  a 
business  of  much  more  latitude,  having  continually  employed,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  both  the  pains  of  the  most  laborious, 
and  the  wits  of  the  most  acute.  Many  of  the  learned  men  before 
enumerated  were  not  only  famous  as  historical  critics,  but  as 
corrective  also.  Such  were  the  two  Scaligers,  (of  whom  one  has 
been  already  mentioned,")  the  two  Gasaubons,  Salmasius,  tiie 
Heinsii,  Grsevius,  the  Oronovii,  Burman,  Kuster,  Wasse,  Bentley, 
Pearce,  and  Markland.  In  the  same  class,  and  in  a  rank  highly 
eminent,  I  place  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall,  who,  in  his  Emenda- 
tions upon  Suidas,  and  his  edition  of  Longinus,  has  shewn  a 
critical  acumen,  and  a  compass  of  learning,  that  may  justly 

"  See  Aulas  GelliiiB,  lib.  L  c  7.  and  21.    Macrob.  Saturo.  lib.  L  c.  5. 
"  Page  392. 
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amunge  him  with  the  most  distinguifihed  scholars.  Nor  must  I 
forget 'Dr.  Taylor,  residentiary  of  St.  Paul'^s;  nor  Mr.  Upton, 
prebendary  of  Rochester.  The  former,  by  his  edition  of  De- 
mosthenes, (as  far  as  he  lived  to  carry  it,)  by  his  Lysias,  by  his 
comment  on  the  Manner  Sandyicense,  and  other  critical  pieces; 
the  latter,  by  his  correct  and  elegant  edition,  in  Ghreek  and 
Latin,  of  Arrian'^s  Epictetus,  (the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  any 
pretensions  to  be  called  complete ;)  have  rendered  themselves,  as 
scholars,  lasting  ornaments  of  their  country.  These  two  valuable 
men  were  the  friends  of  my  youth ;  the  companions  of  my  social 
as  well  as  my  literary  hours.  I  admired  them  for  their  eru* 
dition  ;  I  loved  them  for  their  virtue :  they  are  now  no  more. 

His  saltern  aocumulem  doniB,  et  fongar  inanl 

Mimeie.  Vixg. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CRITICISM  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  ABUSED-— YET  DEFENDED,  AS  OF  THE  LAST 
IMPOBTANCB  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  LrrERATURE. 

But  here  was  the  misfortune  of  this  last  species  of  criticism. 
The  best  of  things  may  pass  into  abuse.  There  were  numerous 
cormptions  in  many  of  the  finest  authors,  which  neither  ancient 
editions  nor  manuscripts  could  heal.  What,  then,  was  to  be 
done  !  Were  forms  so  fair  to  remain  disfigured,  and  be  seen  for 
ever  under  such  apparent  blemishes !  "  No,  (says  a  critic,)  con- 
jecture can  cure  all :  conjecture,  whose  performances  are,  for  the 
most  part,  more  certain  than  any  thing  that  we  can  exhibit  from 
the  authority  of  manuscripts."**  We  will  not  ask,  upon  this 
wonderftil  assertion,  how,  if  so  certain,  can  it  be  called  con- 
jecture !  It  is  enough  to  observe,  (be  it  called  as  it  may,)  that 
this  spirit  of  conjecture  has  too  often  passed  into  an  intemperate 
excess ;  and  then,  whatever  it  may  have  boasted,  has  done  more 
mischief  by  far  than  good.  Authors  have  been  taken  in  hand, 
like  anatomical  subjects,  only  to  display  the  skill  and  abilities  of 
the  artist ;  so  that  the  end  of  many  an  edition  seems  often  to 
have  been  no  more  than  to  exhibit  the  great  sagacity  and  erudi- 
tion of  an  editor.  The  joy  of  the  task  was  the  honour  of 
mending ;  while  corruptions  were  sought  with  a  more  than  com- 
mon attention,  as  each  of  them  afforded  a  testimony  to  the 
editor  and  his  art. 

And  here  I  beg  leave,  by  way  of  di^ession,  to  relate  a  short 
story  concerning  a  noted  empiric.  "  Being  once  in  a  ball-room 
crowded  with  company,  he  was  asked  by  a  gentleman.  What  he 

*  Plnia  igitnr  in  Horatiaiiis  hia  curis  ex    tidio ;  et,  nisi  me  omnia  fiJInnt,  plermnque 
oonjectoia  exhibemua,  quam  ex  codicum  sub-    certion. — Bentleii  Pree&t  ad  Horat 
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thonglit  of  sodi  a  lady!  was  it  not  pity  that  she  sqmnted! 
Squint !  sir !  replied  the  doctor,  I  wish  every  lady  in  the  room 
squinted ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  Europe  can  cnre  squinting  but 
myself 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Well,  indeed,  would  it  be  for 
the  cause  of  letters,  were  this  bold  conjectural  spirit  confined  to 
works  of  second  rate,  where,  let  it  change,  expunge,  or  add,  as 
happens,  it  may  be  tolerably  sure  to  leave  matters  as  they  were; 
or  if  not  much  better,  at  least  not  much  worse.  But  when  the 
divine  geniuses  of  higher  rank,  whom  we  not  only  applaud,  but 
in  a  manner  revere,  when  these  come  to  be  attempted  bj 
petulant  correctors,  and  to  be  made  the  subject  of  their  wanton 
caprice,  how  can  we  but  exclaim,  with  a  kind  of  religious  ab- 
horrence, 

Procul  I  0 !  procnl  este  profimi  1 

These  sentiments  may  be  applied  even  to  the  celebrated 
Bentley.  It  would  have  become  that  able  writer,  though  in 
literature  and  natural  abilities  among  the  first  of  his  age,  had  he 
been  more  temperate  in  his  criticism  upon  the  Paradise  Lost ; 
had  he  not  so  repeatedly  and  injuriously  offered  violence  to  its 
author,  from  an  affected  superiority,  to  which  he  had  no  pre- 
tence. But  the  rage  of  conjecture  seems  to  have  seized  him,  as 
that  of  jealous  V  did  Medea  ;^  a  rage  which  she  confessed  herself 
Unable  to  resist,  although  she  knew  the  mischiefs  it  would 
prompt  her  to  perpetrate. 

And  now,  to  obviate  an  unmerited  censure,  (as  if  I  were  an 
enemy  to  the  thing,  from  being  an  enemy  to  its  abuse,)  I  would 
have  it  remembered,  it  is  not  either  with  criticism  or  critics  that 
I  presume  to  find  fault.  The  art,  and  its  professors,  while  the^ 
practise  it  with  temper,  I  truly  honour ;  and  think  that,  were  it 
not  for  their  acute  and  learned  labours,  we  should  be  in  danger 
of  degenerating  into  an  age  of  dunces. 

Indeed,  critics  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  are  a  sort 
of  masters  of  the  ceremony  in  the  court  of  letters,  through 
whose  assistance  we  are  introduced  into  some  of  the  first  and 
best  company.  Should  we  ever,  therefore,  by  idle  prejudices 
against  pedantry,  verbal  accuracies,  and  we  know  not  what, 
come  to  slight  their  art,  and  reject  them  from  our  favour,  it  Is 
well  we  do  not  slight  also  those  classics  with  whom  criticism 
converses,  becoming  content  to  read  them  in  translations,  or 
(what  is  still  worse)  in  translations  of  translations,  or  (what  is 
worse  even  than  that)  not  to  read  them  at  all.  And  I  will  be 
bold  to  assert,  if  that  should  ever  happen,  we  shall  speedily 
return  into  those  days  of  darkness,  out  of  which  we  happily 
emerged  upon  the  revival  of  ancient  literature. 

P  See  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  t.  1078.    See  alio  PhiloBoph.  Anangementa,  p.  874. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

00ZV€L17BK>N.     RBOAPITUIiATION.     PBBPAItATION  FOR  THB  SBCOND  PABT. 

And  8o  much  at  present  for  critics  and  learned  editors.  So  much 
also  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  criticism ;  which  has  heen 
divided  into  three  species,  the  philosophical,  the  historical,  and 
the  correctiye:  the  philosophical,  treating  of  the  principles  and 
primary  canses  of  ^ood  writing  in  general ;  the  historical,  being 
eonyersant  in  particular  &cts,  customs,  phrases,  &c. ;  and  the 
correctiYe,  being  divided  into  the  authoritatiye  and  the  con- 
jectural ;  the  authoritatiye,  depending  on  the  collation  of  manu- 
seripts  and  the  best  editions ;  the  conjectural,  on  the  sagacity  and 
erudition  of  editors.^ 

As  the  first  part  of  these  inquiries  ends  here,  we  are  now  to 
proceed  to  the  second  part,  a  specimen  of  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  criticism,  as  they  are  illustrated  in  the  writings  of 
the  most  distinguished  authors. 


PART  II. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Wb  are,  in  the  following  part  of  this  work,  to  give  a  specimen 
of  those  doctrines,  whicti  having  been  slightly  touched  in  the 
first  part,  we  are  now  to  illustrate  more  amply,  by  referring  to 
examples,  as  well  ancient  as  modem. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  among  writers  the  epic  came 
first ;  *  it  has  been  hmted  likewise,  that  nothing  excellent  in  a 
literary  way  happens  merely  by  chance.^ 

Mention  also  has  been  made  of  numerous  composition,^  and 
the  force  of  it  suggested,  though  little  said  further. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  theory  of  whole  and  parts,"*  so  es* 
sential  to  the  very  being  of  a  legitimate  composition ;  and  the 
theory  also  of  sentiment  and  manners,^  both  of  which  naturally 
belong  to  every  whole,  called  dramatic. 

Nor  can  we  on  this  occasion  omit  a  few  speculations  on  the 

*  For  the  first  species  of  criticism,  see  they  might  too  much  intemipt  the  con- 

p.  888.    For  the  second  species,  see  p.  390.  tinuity  of  the  text,  they  have  been  joined 

For  the  ihitd  species,  see  p.  396,  to  the  end  with  other  pieces,  in  the  forming  of  an  Ap> 

of  the  chapter  following,  p.  398.  pendix. 

There  are  a  few  other  notes  besides  the        *  Page  388.  ^  Page  389. 

preoeding ;  bat  as  some  of  them  were  long,        «  Ibid.  *  Ibid, 

and  it  was  apprehended  for  that  reason  tha*        *  Ibid. 
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foble  or  action ;  specalations  necessarily  connected  with  erery 
drama,  and  which  we  shall  illustrate  Ifrom  tragedy,  its  mok 
striking  species. 

And  here,  if  it  should  be  objected  that  we  refer  to  Englub 
authors,  the  connection  should  be  remembered  between  good 
authors  of  every  country,  as  far  as  they  all  draw  firom  the  same 
sources,  the  sources  I  mean  of  nature  and  of  truth.  A  like 
apology  may  be  made  for  inquiries  concerning  the  Englidi 
tongue,  and  how  far  it  may  be  made  susceptible  of  claaae 
decoration.  All  languages  are  in  some  degree  congenial,  and, 
both  in  their  matter  and  their  form,  are  founded  upon  the  same 
principles.' 

What  is  here  said,  will,  we  hope,  sufficiently  justify  the  fol- 
lowing detail ;  a  detail  naturally  arising  from  the  former  part  of 
the  plan,  by  being  founded  upon  expressions,  not  sufficiently 
there  developed. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first :  that  the  epic  poets  led  the  way ; 
and  that  nothing  excellent,  in  a  literary  view,  happens  merely 
by  chance. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THAT  THIS  BPIO  WBriBBS  CAMS  FIBST,  AND  THAT  NOTHING  EXCELLENT 
IN  LirERART  PERFORMANCES  HAPPENS  MBBELT  FROM  CHANCE — 
THE  CA138ES,  OR  REASONS  OF  SUCH  EXCELLENCE,  ILLUSTRATED 
BT  EXAMPLES. 

It  appears,  that  not  onlv  in  Greece,  but  in  other  countries,  more 
barbarous,  the  first  writmgs  were  in  metre,'  and  of  an  epic  cast, 
recording  wars,  battles,  heroes,  ghosts ;  the  marvellous  always, 
and  often  the  incredible.  Men  seemed  to  have  thought,  that 
the  higher  they  soared,  the  more  important  they  should  appear; 
and  that  the  common  life  which  they  then  lived,  was  a  thing 
too  contemptible  to  merit  imitation. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  not  till  this  common  life  was 
rendered  respectable  by  more  refined  and  polished  manners,  that 
men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  so  as  to  gain  them  applause. 

Even  in  Greece  itself,  tragedy  had  attained  its  maturity 
many  years  before  comedy,'^  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with  that  of  Philemon  and 
Menander. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  find  most  of  our  first  poets  prone  to  a 
turgid  bombast,  and  most  of  our  first  prosaic  writers  to  a 
pedantic  stifiness,  which  rude  styles  gradually  improved,  but 

'  Hennm,  p.  217.  »•  Arwtot  Poet  c  4.  p.  227.  edit  Syft. 

t  Temple*s  Woika,  vol.  i.  p.  239.  feL  edit    Also  Chaiacteriitics,  yol.  i  p.  244« 
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readied  not  a  classical  parity  sooner  than  Tillotson,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Shaftesbury,  Prior,  Pope,  Atterbury,  &;c.  &c. 

As  to  what  is  asserted  soon  after  upon  the  efficacy  of  causes 
in  works  of  ingenuity  and  art,  we  think  in  general,  that  the 
effect  must  always  be  proportioned  to  its  cause.  It  is  hard  for 
him,  who  reasons  attentively,  to  refer  to  chance  any  superlative 
production.^ 

Effects  indeed  strike  us,  when  we  are  not  thinking  about  the 
cause ;  yet  may  we  be  assured,  if  we  reflect,  that  a  cause  there 
is,  and  that  too  a  cause  intelligent  and  rational.  Nothing  would 
perhaps  more  contribute  to  give  us  a  taste  truly  critical,  than 
on  every  occasion  to  investigate  this  cause ;  and  to  ask  ourselves, 
upon  feeling  any  uncommon  effect,  why  we  are  thus  delighted ; 
why  thus  affected ;  why  melted  into  pity ;  why  made  to  shudder 
with  horror! 

Till  this  why  is  well  answered,  all  is  darkness,  and  our  admira- 
tion, like  that  of  the  vulgar,  founded  upon  ignorance. 

To  explain  by  a  few  examples,  that  are  known  to  all,  and  for 
that  reason  here  alleged,  because  they  are  known. 

I  am  struck  with  the  night-scene  in  Virgil's  fourth  ^neid : 
The  universal  silence  throughout  the  globe ;  the  sweet  rest  of 
its  various  inhabitants,  soothing  their  cares  and  forgetting  their 
labours ;  the  unhappy  Dido  alone  restless — restless,  and  agitated 
with  impetuous  passions. '^ 

I  am  affected  with  the  story  of  Begulus,  as  painted  by  West : 
The  crowd  of  anxious  friends,  persuading  him  not  to  return ; 
his  wife,  fainting  through  sensibility  and  fear;  persons,  the  least 
connected,  appearing  to  feel  for  him;  yet  himself  unmoved, 
inexorable  and  stern.' 

Without  referring  to  these  deeply  tragic  scenes,  what  charms 
has  music,  when  a  masterly  band  pass  unexpectedly  from  loud 
to  soft,  or  from  soft  to  loud  \  When  the  system  changes  from 
the  greater  third  to  the  less ;  or  reciprocally,  when  it  changes 
from  this  last  to  the  former! 

All  these  effects  have  a  similar  and  well-known  cause :  the 
amazing  force  which  contraries  acquire,  either  by  juxta-position, 
or  by  quick  succession."" 

But  we  ask  still  ftirther,  why  have  contraries  this  force !  We 
answer,  because,  of  all  things  which  differ,  none  differ  so  widely. 
Sonnd  differs  from  darkness,  but  not  so  much  as  from  silence ; 
darkness  differs  from  sound,  but  not  so  much  as  from  light.     In 

I  PhiloBoph.  Arnung.  p.  340,  and  376.  y^  iia}{X.ov  r'k  ivtarrla  yiwpii^rai:  ^that 

^  JEn.  iy.  522,  &c  contraries    are    better   known,  when   let 

'  Hont.  Carm.  L  ill.  od.  5.  beside  each  otiier.*^    Arist.  Rhetor,  lib.  iii. 

■■  This  tmth  is  not  only  obvious,  but  p.  120,  and  p.  152.  edit  Sylb.    The  same 

aneient.     Aristotle  says,  Xlof^^^Xa  rk  anther  often  makes  use  of  this  truth  in 

imunia  fjuiKurra  ^aiy§<rBai:   **that  con>  other  places;    which  tmth,  simple  as  it 

tiariea,  when  set  beside  each  other,  make  seems,  is  the  source  of  many  capital  beauties 

Hbo  atrangest  appearance.**     napd^\7i?M  in  all  the  fine  arts. 
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the  same  intense  manner  differ  repose  and  restlessness ;  felicity 
and  misery ;  dubions  solicitude  and  firm  resolution ;  the  e^c 
and  the  comic ;  the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous." 

And,  why  differ  contraries  thus  widely!  Because  while  at- 
tributes, simply  different,  may  coexist  in  the  same  subject, 
contraries  cannot  coexist,  but  always  destroy  one  another.^ 
Thus  the  same  marble  may  be  both  white  and  hard ;  but  the 
same  marble  cannot  be  both  white  and  black.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  as  their  difference  is  more  intense,  so  is  our  re- 
cognition of  them  more  vivid,  and  our  impressions  more  pei^ 
manent. 

This  effect  of  contraries  is  evident  even  in  objects  of  seiAe, 
where  imagination  and  intellect  are  not  in  the  least  concerned. 
When  we  pass  (for  example)  from  a  hot-house,  we  feel  the  com- 
mon air  more  intensely  cool ;  when  we  pass  from  a  dark  cavern, 
we  feel  the  common  liffht  of  the  day  more  intensely  glaring. 

But  to  proceed  to  mstances  of  another  and  a  very  different 
kind. 

Few  scenes  are  more  affecting  than  the  taking  of  Troy,  as 
described  in  the  second  ^neid:  The  apparition  of  Hector  to 
^neas,  when  asleep,  announcing  to  him  the  commencement  of 
that  direful  event — the  distant  lamentations,  heard  by  iSneaa,  as 
he  awakes — ^his  ascending  the  house-top,  and  viewing  the  city  in 
flames — his  friend  Pentheus,  escaped  from  destruction,  and  re- 
lating to  him  their  wretched  and  deplorable  condition — ^^neas, 
with  a  few  friends,  rushing  into  the  thickest  danger — ^their  va- 
rious success,  till  they  all  perish,  but  himself  and  two  more — 
the  affecting  scenes  of  horror  and  pity  at  Priam^s  palace — a  son, 
slain  at  his  father^s  feet ;  and  the  immediate  massacre  of  the 
old  monarch  himself — ^^neas,  on  seeing  this,  inspired  with  the 
memory  of  his  own  father — his  resolving  to  return  home,  having 
now  lost  all  his  companions — ^his  seeing  Helen  in  the  way,  and 
his  design  to  despatch  so  wicked  a  woman — Venus  interposing, 

"  From  theae  instances  we  perceive  the  less,  there  must  be  also  a  certain  diffierence, 

meaning  of  those  descriptions  of  contraries,  which  is  most,  and  this  I  call  contrariety.** 

that  they  are  t&  vX^Urrov  Im^ipovra  rwf  Metaph.  p.  162.  edit  Sylb. 
i¥  r^  a&rf  yhf^h^-^lv  r^  a^^  SficruM —        ^  Ammonius,  commenting  the  doctrine 

rSuf  Mi  r^v  iun^v  Hvaiiw :  ^things  which  of  contraries,  (as  set  forth  in  Aristotle*! 

difler  most  widely,  among  things  existing  Categories,)  informs  ns,  that  *^  they  not  only 

in  the  same  genos,  in  the  same  recipient,  do  not  imply  one  anoth^,  (as  a  aon  neoea- 

comprehended  onder  the  same  power  or  sarily  implies  a  father,)  bat  that  they  even 

&culty.**    Arist.  Metaph.  L.  i.  p.  82.  edit  destroy  one  another,  so  that,  where  one  is 

Sylb.    Cicero,  in  his  Topics,  translates  the  present,   the  other  cannot   remain:**    o^ 

first   description,  Qose  in  eodem    genere  iiivov  oh  <nnr€ur^4p€i  IUAiiXa,  iiAXk  mil 

plnrimum  difienint    Sect  70.  ^c(pcr  rod  y^Lp  Ms  wdporrosy  e^  Mre- 

Aristotle  reasons  as  follows :   *Eircl  8^  fi4uti  rh  trtpoy.  Ammon.  in  Categ.  p.  147. 

dMp4p€Uf  iMxfrat  iXX^Xdvi'   rk  liuup4-  edit  Venet    The   Stagirite  himself   de- 

poirra  tXuov  koI  tfAarroy,  iori  rts  iral  scribes  them  in  the  same  manner:  rk  fdi 

fioytami  9uu^pk,  itol  ra^v  \4yta  ^ror-  iiwarik  ifia  r^  aibr^  intp€ani :    **  things 

riwrtp :  **  It  being  admitted  that  things  that  cannot  be  present  at  once  in  the  a 

differing  from  one  another,  differ  more  and  subject.**  Metaph.  A.  p.  82.  edit  Sylb. 
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and  dbewing  him  (by  removing  the  film  from  his  eyes)  the  most 
sublime,  though  most  direfdl,  of  all  sights,  the  gods  themselves 
busied  in  Troy'*s  destruction ;  Neptune  at  one  employ,  Juno  at 
another,  Pallas  at  a  third — It  is  not  Helen  (says  Venus)  but  the 
ffods,  that  are  the  authors  of  your  country^s  ruin — ^it  is  their 
inclemency,  &c. 

Not  less  solemn  and  awful,  though  less  leading  to  pity,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  ^neid :  The  Sibyl^s  cavern — her 
firantic  gestures,  and  prophecy — the  request  of  i^neas  to  descend 
to  the  shades — her  answer,  and  information  about  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  friends — the  fate  of  poor  Misenus — ^his  Aineral — ^the  golden 
bough  discovered,  a  preparatory  circumstance  for  the  descent — 
the  sacrifice — ^the  ground  bellowing  under  their  feet — the  woods 
in  motion — the  dogs  of  Hecate  howling — the  actual  descent  in 
all  its  particulars  of  the  marvellous  and  the  terrible. 

If  we  pass  from  an  ancient  author  to  a  modem,  what  scene 
more  striking  than  the  first  scene  in  Hamlet!  The  solemnity 
of  the  time,  a  severe  and  pinching  night — the  solemnity  of  the 
place,  a  platform  for  a  guard — ^the  ^ards  themselves;  and 
their  apposite  discourse — yonder  star  m  such  a  position;  the 
bell  then  beating  one — ^when  description  is  exhausted,  the  thing 
itself  appears,  the  ghost  enters. 

From  Shakspeare,  the  transition  to  Milton  is  natural.  What 
pieces  have  ever  met  a  more  just,  as  well  as  universal  applause, 
than  his  L^Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  f  The  first,  a  combination 
of  every  incident  that  is  lively  and  cheerful;  the  second,  of 
every  incident  that  is  melancholy  and  serious :  the  materials  of 
each  collected,  according  to  their  character,  from  rural  life,  from 
city  life,  from  music,  from  poetry ;  in  a  word,  from  every  part 
of  nature,  and  every  part  of  art. 

To  pass  from  poetry  to  painting,  the  Orucifixion  of  Polycrates, 
by  Salvator  Bosa,^  is  a  most  afiecting  representation  of  various 
human  figures,  seen  under  difierent  modes  of  horror  and  pity,  as 
they  contemplate  a  dreadfril  spectacle,  the  crucifixion  above 
mentioned.  The  Aurora  of  Guido,  on  the  other  side,  is  one  of 
those  joyous  exhibitions,  where  nothing  is  seen  but  youth  and 
beauty,  in  every  attitude  of  elegance  and  grace.  The  former 
picture  in  poetry  would  have  been  a  deep  Penseroso ;  the  latter, 
a  most  pleasing  and  animated  Allegro. 

And  to  what  cause  are  we  to  reter  these  last  enumerations  of 
striking  effects ! 

To  a  very  different  one  from  the  former :  not  to  an  opposition 
of  contrary  incidents,  but  to  a  concatenation  or  accumulation  of 
many  that  are  similar  and  congenial. 

And  why  have  concatenation  and  accumulation  such  a  force ! 
From  these  most  simple  and  obvious  truths,  that  many  things 
similar,  when  added  together,  vnll  be  more  in  quantity  than  any 

P  See  page  30. 
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one  of  them  taken  singly ;  consequently,  that  the  more  things 
are  thus  added,  the  greater  will  be  their  effect.^ 

We  have  mentioned  at  the  same  time  both  accnmalation  and 
concatenation,  because  in  painting,  the  objects,  by  existing  at 
once,  are  accumulated ;  in  poetry,  as  they  exist  by  saccession, 
they  are  not  accumulated,  but  concatenated.  Yet,  through 
memory  and  imagination,*^  even  these  also  derive  an  accumu- 
lative force,  being  preserved  from  passing  away  by  those  ad- 
mirable faculties,  till,  like  many  pieces  of  metal  melted  together, 
they  collectively  form  one  common  magnitude. 

It  must  be  further  remembered,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
things  analogous,  even  when  those  things  are  the  objects  of 
different  faculties.  For  example :  as  are  passionate  gestures  to 
the  eye,  so  are  passionate  tones  to  the  ear ;  so  are  passionate 
ideas  to  the  imagination.  To  feel  the  amazing  force  of  an 
accumulation  like  this,  we  must  see  some  capital  actor  acting 
the  drama  of  some  capital  poet,  where  all  the  powers  of  both 
are  assembled  at  the  same  instant. 

And  thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  a  few  obvious  and  easy 
examples,  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  words,  "  seeking  the 
cause,  or  reason,  as  often  as  we  feel  works  of  art  and  ingenuity 
to  affect  us.*"* 

If  I  might  advise  a  beginner  in  this  elegant  pursuit,  it  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  recur  for  principles  to  the  most  plain 
and  simple  truths,  and  to  extend  every  theorem,  as  he  advances, 
to  its  utmost  latitude,  so  as  to  make  it  suit  and  include  the 
greatest  number  of  possible  cases. 

I  would  advise  him  further,  to  avoid  subtle  and  far>fetched 
refinement,  which,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  adverse  to  perspi- 
cuity and  truth,  may  serve  to  make  an  able  sophist,  but  never 
an  able  critic. 

1  Quinctilian  obsenres,  that  the  man  who  By  way  of  proof  he  quotes  Homer  on  the 

tells  us,  **  a  city  was  stormed,^  includes,  in  same  subject,  I  mean  the  taking  of  a  city 

what  he  says,  **  all  things  which  such  a  by  storm : 

disaster  implies  ;**  and  yet  for  all  that,  such  'Oo-ira  kmc*  Mp^tvouri  Waci,  tmt  iarv 

a  brief  information  less  affects  us  than  a  hk^' 

detail,  because  it  is  less  striking,  to  delirer  "Apfpas  ijAv  jcrcdwin,  tr^Xir  U  r«  inp 

the  whole  at  once,  than  it  is  to  enumerate  ^itaBiiF^t^ 

the  several  particulars.   His  words  are.  Mi-  Tcirro  U  t^  IUAoi  ^toimti,  fioBvC^yas  r« 

nus  est  tohtm  dicere,  quam  omata.    Quinct  yvyaucv.                    Iliad,  ix.  588. 

Institut  viii  3.  7%e  tUre  duaaten  of  a  eUjf  ttormed  ; 

The  whole  is  well  worth  reading,  par-  The  men  tkey  ma$$aen;  the  towm  dcy 

ticularly  his  detail  of  the  Tarious  and  horrid  /ire; 

erenU  which  befidl  the  storming  of  a  city.  And  others  lead  the  dUldfw  amd  He 

Sine  dubio  enim,  qui  didt  expugnatam  esse  wives 

ciritatem,  &c.  Into  capiimiy. 

Aristotle  reasons  much  after  the  same  See  Arist  Rhetor,  lib.  L  p.  29.  edit  Sylb. 

manner :  Kol  iuupo^/ieva  Z4  ^Is  r&  fUpni,  where  the  above  Imes  of  Homer  are  quoted ; 

rik  abrit  fi9l(w  ^alperar    w\§tApmy  yip  and  though  with  some  Taiiation  fimi  the 

^cpox^  ^Miperat :  **  The  same  things,  di-  common  readings  yet  with  none  whkh  af> 

vided  into  parts,  appear  greater,  for  then  fects  the  sense, 

there  appears  an  excess  or  an  abundance  of  '  See  Hermes,  p.  219,  &c. 

many  things.**  •  See  pages  388,  389,  401. 
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A  word  more ;  I  would  advise  a  young  critic,  in  his  contem- 

ElatioDs,  to  turn  his  eye  rather  to  the  praiseworthy  than  the 
lameable ;  that  is,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  praise  rather  than 
the  causes  of  blame.  For  thoufirh  an  uninformed  beginner  may 
in  a  single  instance  happen  to  blame  properly,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  the  next  he  may  fail,  and  incur  the  censure 
passed  upon  the  criticising  cobler,  Ne  tutor  tdtra  crepidam} 
We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  numerous  composition. 


CHAPTER  11. 

NUMEROUS    COMPOSmON,     DERIVED    FROM     QUANTITY     SYLLABIC,    AN- 
CIENTLY ESSENTIAL  BOTH  TO  VERSE  AND  PROSE.       RHYTHM.      PJSANS 

AND    CRETIG8,    THE    FEET    FOR    PROSE.        QUANTITY    ACCENTUAL A 

DEGENERACY    FROM     THE     SYLLABIC.       INSTANCES     OF    IT,    FIRST    IN 

LATIN,  THEN   IN   GREEK.       VERSUS  POLITICI TRACES   OF  ACCENTUAL 

QUANTITY   IN    TERENCE ESSENTIAL    TO   MODERN    LANGUAGES,    AND 

AMONG    OTHERS    TO     ENGLISH,    FROM    WHICH    LAST     EXAMPLES    ARE 
TAKEN. 

As  numerous  composition  arises  from  a  just  arrangement  of 
words,  so  is  that  arrangement  just,  when  formed  upon  their 
verbal  quantity. 

Now  if  we  seek  for  this  verbal  quantity  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  shall  find,  that  while  those  two  languages  were  in  purity, 
their  verbal  quantity  was  in  purity  also.  Every  syllable  had  a 
measure  of  time,  either  long  or  short,  defined  with  precision 
either  by  its  constituent  vowel,  or  by  the  relation  of  that  vowel 
to  other  letters  adjoining.  Syllables  thus  characterized,  when 
combined,  made  a  foot ;  and  feet  thus  characterized,  when  com- 
bined, made  a  verse ;  so  that,  while  a  particular  harmony  ex- 
isted in  every  part,  a  general  harmony  was  diffused  through  the 
whole. 

Pronunciation  at  this  period  being,  like  other  things,  perfect, 
accent  and  quantity  were  accurately  distinguished ;  of  which 
distinction,  familiar  then,  though  now  obscure,  we  venture  to 
suggest  the  following  explanation.  We  compare  quantity  to 
musical  tones  diifering  in  long  and  short,  as,  upon  whatever  line 
they  stand,  a  semibreve  difiers  from  a  minim.  We  compare 
accent  to  musical  tones  differing  in  high  and  low,  as  D  upon  the 
third  line  differs  from  G  upon  the  first,  be  its  length  the  same, 
or  be  it  longer  or  shorter. 

And  thus  things  continued  for  a  succession  of  centuries,  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod  to  Virgil  and  Horace;  during  which  interval, 

<  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  origin  of    Plinj,  1.  zzv.  s.  12,  and  in  Valerius  Mazi- 
this  ingenious   proTerb,  may  find   it   in    mu8,l.Tiii.  c.  12. 
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if  we  add  a  trifle  to  its  end,  all  the  truly  clasdcal  poets,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  flourished. 

Nor  was  prose  at  the  same  time  neglected.  Penetrating  wito 
discovered  this  also  to  be  capable  of  numerous  composition,  and 
founded  their  ideas  upon  the  following  reasonings. 

Though  they  allowed  that  prose  should  not  be  strictly 
metrical,  (for  then  it  would  be  no  longer  prose,  but  poetry,)  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  asserted,  if  it  had  no  rhythm  at  all,  such 
a  vague  efiiision  would  of  course  fatigue,  and  the  reader  would 
seek  in  vain  for  those  returning  pauses,  so  helpful  to  his  reading, 
and  so  grateful  to  his  ear." 

Now  as  feet  were  found  an  essential  to  that  rhythm,  they 
were  obliged,  as  well  as  poets,  to  consider  feet  under  their 
several  characters. 

In  this  contemplation,  they  found  the  heroic  foot  (which 
includes  the  spondee,  the  dactyl,  and  the  anapaest)  to  be 
majestic  and  grave,  but  yet  improper  for  prose,  becanse,  if  em- 
ployed too  frequently,  the  composition  would  appear  epic. 

Un  the  contrary,  in  the  iambic  they  found  levity ;  it  often 
made,  though  undesignedly,  a  part  of  common  discourse,  and 
could  not,  for  that  reason,  but  want  a  suitable  dignity."" 

What  expedient  then  remained !  They  recommended  a  foot 
where  the  former  two  were  blended ;  where  the  pomp  of  the 
heroic  and  the  levity  of  the  iambic  were  mutually  to  correct  and 
temper  one  another. 

But  as  this  appears  to  require  explanation,  we  shall  endea- 
vour, if  we  can,  to  render  it  intelligible,  saying  something  pre- 
viously upon  the  nature  of  rhythm. 

Bhythm  differs  from  metre,  inasmuch  as  rhythm  is  proportion 
applied  to  any  motion  whatever ;  metre  is  proportion  applied  to 
the  motion  of  words  spoken.  Thus  in  the  drummmg  of  a 
march,  or  the  dancing  of  a  hornpipe,  there  is  rhythm  though  no 
metre ;  in  Dryden^s  celebrated  Ode,  there  is  metre  as  well  as 
rhythm,  because  the  poet  with  the  rhythm  has  associated  certain 
words.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  though  all  metre  is  rhythm, 
yet  all  rhythm  is  not  metre.^ 

"  See  Ariatot.  Rhetor.  L  iii.  p.  129.  edit,  rai  8i  koL  x^P^f  ffvXkafinSj  laiiyiifi^rf 

Sylb.    Th  8<  ox^Im  -nis  Xi^ttn  Zu  fi'fiTf  Kp^^.     'Oray  fi^w   T^p    rohs   x«^*^ 

ilifitrpoy  ttveu^  fi^rrt  f^^vB/iov,  k.  r.  A.    So  Viwfiw  riLs  trpipas  Koria/pepSpTas,  ofM  npJk 

Cicero:  Nameris  astrictam  orationem  esse  koH  pvBfihv  iueo^o/uv — fJrpw  tk  imt  ^ 

debere,  carere  Tersibna.    Ad  Brut  Orator,  yiwoero  x*ipis  xi^^tts  iroiSa  jcd  vwriff : 

s.  1 87.  ^  Metre  differs  from  rhythm,  because,  with 

*  See  in  the  same  treatise  of  Aristotle  regard  to  metres,  the  subject  matter  is  a 

what  is  said  about  diese  feet,  just  after  the  syUable,  and  without  a  syllable  (that  ii»  ft 

passage  aboye  cited.    T&v  5^  ^vOfjL&v,  6  fi^y  sound  articulate)  no  metre  can  exist.    S^ 

iip&os  trtfUfhs,  K.  r.  A.    All  that  follows  is  rhythm  exists  both  in  and  without  syDaUes; 

well  worth  reading.  for  it  may  be  perceived  in  mere  pulsation 

7  Auup4p^i  ik  fUrpop  fvBfwvf  ftXif  fi^v  or   striking.     It  is  thus,  when  we  see 

y&p  rois  fierpois  ^  (TvAAo^^,  koI  x^F^  smiths  hammering  with  their  sledges,  we 

<rvXXei0fis  oOk  t»  yhoito  fUrpoy  6  ^  hear,  at  the  same  time,  (in  their  strokes,)  ■ 

pv$fibs  ylfrreu  fiJkv  iral  h  urvXXafiaiSj  ytvt-  eertain  rhythm ;  but  as  te  metrei  tilers  ttit 
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This  bdbg  admitted,  we  proceed  and  say,  that  the  rhjrthm  of 
the  heroic  foot  is  one  to  one,  which  constitutes  in  music  what  we 
call  common  time;  and  in  musical  vibration  what  we  call  the 
Tinison.  The  rhythm  of  the  iambic  is  one  to  two,  which  consti- 
tutes in  music  what  we  call  triple  time ;  and  in  musical  vibra- 
tion  what  we  call  the  octave.  The  rhythm  next  to  these  is  that 
of  two  to  three,  or  else  its  equivalent,  three  to  two ;  a  rhythm 
compounded  of  the  two  former  times  united,  and  which  consti* 
tutes  in  musical  vibration  what  we  call  the  fifth. 

It  was  here,  then,  they  discovered  the  foot  they  wanted ;  that 
foot,  which  being  neither  the  heroic  nor  the  iambic,  was  yet  so 
far  connected  with  them  as  to  contain  virtually  within  itself  the 
rhythms  of  them  both. 

That  this  is  fact  is  evident  irom  the  following  reasoning. 
The  proportion  of  two  to  three  contains  in  two  the  rhythm  of 
the  heroic  foot ;  in  three,  that  of  the  iambic ;  therefore,  in  two 
and  three  united,  a  foot  compounded  out  of  the  two. 

Now  the  foot  thus  described  is  no  other  than  the  paean ;  a 
foot  constituted  either  by  one  long  syllable  and  three  short,  and 
ddled  the  pwan  a  majori ;  or  else  by  three  short  syllables  and 
one  long,  and  called  the  p(»an  a  minori.  In  either  case,  if  we 
resolve  the  long  syllable  into  two  short,  we  shall  find  the  sum  of 
the  syllables  to  be  five ;  that  is,  two  to  three  for  the  first  psean, 
three  to  two  for  the  second,  each  being  in  what  we  call  the 
sesquialter  proportion.' 

Those  who  ask  for  examples,  may  find  the  first  paean  in  the 

l>e  none,  unless   there   be  an    articulate  time  in  dancing,  and  in  rowing,  though  no 

sound,  or  word,  having  a  peculiar  quality  sound  at  all  but  what  is  quite  incidental 
and  qoantity,^  (to  distinguish  it)   Longini        "  The   sum  of  this  speculation  is  thus 

Fiagm.  iii.  a.  5.  p.  162.  edit  Pearoe,  4to.  shortly  expressed  by  Cicero.     Pes  enim, 

Metrum  in  verbis  mode ;  rhy  thmus  etiam  qui  a&ibetur  ad  numeros,  partitur  in  tria : 

in  corporis  motu  est    QuinctO.  Inst  ix.  4.  ut  necesse  sit  partem  pedis  aut  squalem 

p.  598.  edit  Capper.  esse  alteri  parti ;  aut  altero  tanto,  aut  ses- 

What  these  authors  call  rhythmusy  Virgil  qui  esse  majorem.     Ita  fit  lequalis,  dao- 

calls  fmmenuy  or  its  plural  wimeri,  tylus ;  duplex,  iambus ;  sesqui,  pson.    Ad 

Numeroi  meminiy  si  verba  tenerem.  Brut  Orat  s.  188. 

BncoL  ix.  45.  Aristotle  reasons  upon  the  same  princi- 

And,  before  that,  speaking  of  the  fjauns  and  pies.  '^<m  5^  rpiros  &  irai^,  icol  ix&fAxifos 

wild  beasts  dancing,  he  infonns  us,  r&v  ^ip^iUvtty  rpla  yiip  irphs  9vo  4irriv 

Turn  vero  in  numerum  /atmoaque  /ercu-  ixtlvwy  8^,  6  fih^  tv  irpibs  tv   6  9^,  9^' 

que  mderee  hc^^^  ^  '''^^  KSywp  rvinwf  6  iifudXtof^ 

Ludere,  Bucol.  vi.  27.  odros  8^  iariy  6  ircuhMt  k.  t.  A..     Arist 

So,  too,  speaking  of  the  Cyclopes  at  their  Rhet  1.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  129, 130.  edit  Sylb. 
foige,  he  tells  us.  Again ;  Cicero,  after  having  held  much 

Ilk  inter  tete  magna  vi  bracA$a  toUuni  the  same  doctrine,  adds — Probatur  auteni 

Innmmerum,  Geor.  iv.  174.  ab  eodem   illo  (scil.  Aristotele)  maxime 

Which  same  verses  are  repeated  in  the  pfeao,  qui  est  duplex;  nam  ant  a  looga 

eighth  .^Eneid.  So  Cicero,  iV«m«nM  Latine ;  oritur,  qnam  tree  breves  oonsequuntur,  nt 

Orftce  puBfUs.    Ad  Brut  Orat  s.  170.  haec  verba,  didnUt^  uu^ipU^  eompHaktU; 

No  Enj^sh  torn  seems  to  express  riyih'  aut  a  brevibus  deinceps  tribus,  extrema 

sues  better  than  the  word  Ume ;  by  which  producta  atque  longa,  sicut  ilia  sunt,  dS- 

we  denote  every  species  of  measured  mo-  mH^anlf  eMpidis.    De  Orator,  iii  57, 

tion.    Thus  we  say,  there  is  time  in  beat-  (183.)  and  in  his  Orator,  ad  M.  Bmtoio, 

ing  a  dmm,  though  but  a  single  sound ;  s.  205.  and  befim,  s.  IQl-^lQT. 
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words  ^av)fcr€,  deslnUlf ;  the  second,  in  the  words  fuera  8c  T^r, 
ddmU^dnt 

To  the  psean  may  be  added  the  cretic,  a  foot  of  one  short 
syllable  between  two  long,  as  in  the  words  c'^bfuii^  quov^  nunc; 
a  foot  in  power  evidently  equal  to  the  paean,  because  resolyable, 
like  that,  into  five  equal  times. 

We  dwell  no  longer  here ;  perhaps  we  have  already  dwelt  too 
long.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  by  a  discreet  use  of  these 
paeans,  the  ancients  obtained  what  they  desired,  that  isi,  thej 
enriched  their  prose  without  making  it  into  verse  ;  and,  while 
vague  and  vulgar  prose  flowed  indefinitely,  like  a  stream,  theirs, 
like  descending  drops,  became  capable  of  being  numbered.* 

It  may  give  credit  to  these  speculations,  trivial  as  they  may 
appear,  when  it  is  known  they  have  merited  the  attention  of  the 
ablest  critics,  of  Aristotle  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  of  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian.^ 

The  productions  still  remaining  of  this  golden  period  seem  (if 
I  may  so  say)  to  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  bami- 
liate  modern  vanity,  and  check  the  growth  of  bad  taste. 

But  this  classical  era,  though  it  lasted  long,  at  length  termi- 
nated. Many  causes,  and  chiefly  the  irruption  and  mixture  of 
Barbarians,  contributed  to  the  debasing  both  of  Liatin  and 
Greek.  As  diction  was  corrupted,  so  also  was  pronunciation. 
Accent  and  quantity,  which  had  been  once  accurately  distin- 
guished, began  now  to  be  blended.  Nay,  more,  accent  so  far 
usurped  quantity's  place,  as  by  a  sort  of  tyranny  to  make  ^ort 
syllables  long,  and  long  syllables  short.  Thus,  m  poetry,  as  the 
accent  fell  upon  de  in  deus^  and  upon  %  in  t&i,  the  first  syllables 
of  these  two  words  were  considered  as  long.  Again,  where  the 
accent  did  not  fall,  as  in  the  ultimas  of  rsgnd  or  Saiumoy  and 
even  in  such  ablatives  as  insuld  or  Cretd^  there  the  poet  assumed 
a  licence,  if  he  pleased,  to  make  them  short.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  prosody  came  to  this — ^that,  as  anciently  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables  established  the  rhythm  of  the  verse^  so 
now  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  established  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables. 

There   was  an  ancient   poet,  his  name  Gommodianus,  who 
dealt  much  in  this  illicit  quantity,  and  is  said  to  have  writtdo 

■  Numenu  autem  in  contmnatioiie  mil-  his  tract  De  Elocat. 
his  est:   distinctio,  et  nqualiiim  et  ssepe        Cicero,  in  his  De  Oratore,  introdiioes 

▼aiiomm  intOTvallorum  percnssio,  numerum  Crassas  uuag  the  same  aignments ;  tkcts* 

conficit:  quern  in  cadentibus  gnttis,  qnod  I  mean,  which  are  grounded  upon  antlH^ 

interyallis  diatingunntnr,  notare  possnrans ;  ritj. 

in  omni  pnecipitante  non  possumns.    Cic.        Atque  haec  qnidem  ab  iis  philosophiiy 

de  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  s.  186.  quos  tu  mazime  dffigii^  Catiile^  dicta  ioot* 

^  See  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  as  quoted  quod  eo  ssepius   testifioor,  at  anctoribos 

before,  particularly  the  last  in  his  Orator,  laudandis  ineptiamm  crimen  efiugias.   ^ 

1. 189  to  the  end  ;  Quinctilian,  1.  ix.  c.  4.  Oiatoie,  lib.  iii.  s.  187. 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  at  the  beginning  of 
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^f  that  be  passible)  in  the  fifth,  nay,  some  assert,  in  the  third 
century.     Take  a  sample  of  his  versincation : 

Satmniuqiie  aenez^  u  dens,  qnando  Mnetdt  ? 

Ajid  again: 
A.iid  again : 


Nee  diyinas  ent,  Md  dCiim  seaS  Aeebat 

Jupiter  hie  oatOa  In  insulft  Crett  S&tamo, 
Ut  {hit  ftdultiu,  patrem  de  regnd  privaTit. 


^nd  again : 

Die  antem  in  Creta  regnayit,  et  ibi  dSfecit. 

I  shall  crown  the  whole  with  an  admirable  distich,  where  (as 
I  observed  not  long  ago)  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  gives  alone 
the  quantity,  while  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  is  wholly  dis- 
regarded. 

Tot  iSiim  ciimSntbQs,  pXirCddfim  qnOqfie  fiitOrOm, 
-£z  afict5iltite  yCatit  cSntfilbtiDi  !n  lltOm. 

Dr.  Davies,  at  the  end  of  his  Minntius  Felix,  has  thought  it 
TTorth  giving  ns  an  edition  of  this  wretched  author,  who,  if  he 
lived  so  early  as  supposed,  must  have  been  from  among  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  since  Ausonius,  Claudian,  Sulpicius  Sevems,  and 
Boethius,  who  were  all  authors  of  the  same  or  a  later  period, 
wrote  both  in  prose  and  verse  with  classical  elegance. 

We  have  mentioned  the  debasement  of  Latin  previously  to 
that  of  Greek,  because  it  was  an  event  which  happened  much 
sooner.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  or  the  'seventh  at 
farthest,  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  common  language  of  Rome, 
whereas  Greek  was  spoken  with  competent  purity  in  Constan- 
tinople even  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  that  city  was  taken 
by  the  Turks. 

Not  but  that  corruption  found  its  way  also  into  Greek  poetry, 
when  Ghreek  began  to  degenerate,  and  accent,  as  in  Latin,  to 
nsurp  dominion  over  quantity. 

It  was  then  began  the  use  of  the  Verms  Politici^^  a  species  of 
verses  so  called,  because  adapted  to  the  vulgar,  and  only  fit  for 
vnlgar  ears.  It  was  then  the  sublime  hexameters  of  Homer 
were  debased  into  miserable  trochaics,  not  even  legible  as  verses 
but  by  a  suppression  of  real  quantity. 

Take  a  sample  of  these  productions,  which,  such  as  it  is,  will 
be  easily  understood,  as  it  contains  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Iliad: 

*A  0ca  fwv  KoXAm^, 
Tod  niiAciSov  'Ax<AA^s^ 
n&s  iy€ver'  SX^pia, 
Kcd  xoAAAy  \6was  hroiff^ 
Els  rohs  'Axodous  S^  wdmas^ 
Kol  voAA^f  4^^  iip9p€ias 
nds  &ir4(rrciXcy  ^WAIhpf. 

In  reading  the  above  verses  we  must  carefully  regard  accent, 

«  See  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Onec.  toL  x.  p.  253.  SIS,  819. 
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to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  we  must  strictlj  adhera,  and 
follow  the  same  trochaic  rhythm  as  in  those  well-known  yerses 
of  Dryden : 

W&r  be  sfing  ii  tdil  and  triable, 
Hdnonr  b^t  an  tfmpty  babble,  &c 

The  accentaal  quantity  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the  Eln^lidi, 
totally  destroys  the  syllabic :  Se  in  iSe  is  made  long ;  so  also  is 
Xc  in  X^€ ;  a,  in  Bei ;  o,  in  KaWioirrf,  Again,  /Mt;  is  ehort ; 
so  also  is  IT17  in  IlrjiKelBov,  In  il;^iXXia>9  every  syllable  is  eop- 
rupted;  the  first  and  third,  being  short,  are  made  lon^;  the 
second  and  fourth,  being  long,  are  made  short.  We  quote  no 
farther,  as  all  that  follows  is  similar,  and  the  whole  exactly 
applicable  to  our  present  versification. 

This  disgracefol  form  of  Homer  was  printed  by  Pinelli,  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1540,  but  the  work  itself  was  probably  some 
centuries  older.^ 

Besides  this  anonymous  perverter  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
(for  he  has  gone  through  both,)  there  are  political  verses  of  the 
same  barbarous  character  by  Gonstantinus  Manasses,  John 
Tzetzes,  and  others  of  that  period. 

And  so  much  for  the  verse  of  these  times.  Of  their  prose 
(though  next  in  order)  we  say  nothing,  it  being  loss  of  time  to 
dwell  upon  authors,  who  beinff  unable  to  imitate  the  eloquence 
of  their  predecessors,  could  discover  no  new  roads  to  fame  but 
through  obscurity  and  affectation.  In  this  class  we  range  the 
HistoriiB  Augustas  Scriptores,  Marcianus  Gapella,  Apuleius, 
together  with  many  others,  whom  we  may  call  authors  of 
African  Latinity.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  add  some  of  the 
Byzantine  historians. 

Before  we  quit  accentual  quantity,  there  is  one  thinff  we  mnst 
not  omit.  Strange  as  it  appears,  there  are  traces  of  it  extant 
even  in  classical  writers. 

As  dactyls  and  anapaests  were  frequently  intermixed  with 
iambics,  we  find  no  less  a  writer  than  the  accurate  Terence, 
make  syllables  short,  which  by  position  were  lonff,  in  order  to 
form  the  feet  above  mentioned.  Take  the  foUowmg  instances, 
among  many  others : 

"'Ettd  grfttum  fuiBse  advotram  te  babeo  gratiui.  Andr.  act  L  ib  1.  15.  ' 

Pr5pt£r  bflspitaS  hujuace  consnetudinem.  Andr.  act.  ii  s.  6.  8. 

''Ego  &cclQdor :  ille  recipitor,  quA  gratiA  ?  Ennuch.  act  L  a.  2.  79. 

Among  these  verses,  all  beginning  with  anapaests,  the  second 
syllable  id  in  the  first  verse  is  made  short,  though  followed  by 
three  consonants :  the  first  syllable  propter  in  the  second  Terse 

<*  A  sort  of  glosaaiy  is  subjoined,  whence,  ten ;"  KXUruuj  "  tents,"  are  caDed  by  the 

for  cunosity,  we  select  some  very  singular  name  of  rirrtu;  vi^yos^  **a  tower,"  1^ 

explanations:  n^Aij,  ** a  gate,"  is  explained  that  of  to^;  and  of  ic^pv^  we  are  i». 

by   -woprra;    Bvpmpol^    those  "who   keep  formed,  <n|/ua(rci  &loy  rMv/orcrW,  **  tint 

g*tes,    are  called  w^pn^i,  that  ii,  "per-  it  ugnifieA, i*  geneaO,  •  toimpeter." 
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18  made  short,  tbovgli  followed  by  two  ooMonaiit«:  And  the 

third  syllable,  ^  in  ewdudoTy  in  the  third  verse  is  made  short, 

thooffh  followed  by  a  doable  consonant,  and  two  others  after  it. 

We  are  to  observe,  however,  that,  while  licences  were  assnmed 

by  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  comic  iambic,  snd  by  Terence 

more  than  the  rest,  it  was  a  practice  unknown  to  tne  writers 

of  hexameter.    It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that  these  licences 

were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  verses,  and  never  at  the  end, 

where  a  pare  iambic  was  held  as  indispensable.   They  were  also 

licences  usually  taken  with  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  or  pre* 

poatiqns;    in  general  with  words  in  common  and  daily  use, 

which  in  all  countries  are  pronounced  with  rapidity,  and  made 

short  in  the  very  speaking.     It  has  been  suggested,  therefore, 

with  great  probability,  that  Terence  adopted  such  a  mode  of 

versifying,  because  it  more  resembled  the  common  dialogue  of 

the  middle  life,  which  no  one  ever  imitated  more  happily  than 

himself.* 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  the  modem  languages,  and  to  our 
own  in  particular,  which,  like  the  rest,  has  little  of  harmony 
but  what  it  derives  from  accentual  quantity.  And  yet  as  this 
accentual  quantity  is  wholly  governed  by  ancient  rhythm,  to 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  we  accommodate  modern  words,  the 
speculations  are  by  no  means  detached  from  ancient  criticism, 
being  wholly  derived  from  principles  which  that  criticism  had 
first  established. 


CHAPTER  III. 

QUANTmr  VEUBAL   IN    ENGLISH A  FEW  FEET  PUBE,  AND  AGREEABLE 

TO    SYLLABIC    QUANTITY INSTANCES YET    ACCENTUAL   QUANTITT 

PREVALENT INSTANCES TRANSITION   TO    PROSE ENGLISH   P^ANS, 

INCTANCES   OP ^RHYTHM  GOVERNS   QUANTITY,  WHERE   THIS  LAST  IS 

ACCENTUAL. 

In  the  scrutiny  which  follows  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
English,  as  no  language,  to  us  at  least,  is  equally  familiar.  And 
here,  if  we  begin  with  quoting  poets,  it  must  be  remembered^  it 
is  not  purely  for  the  sake  of  poetry,  but  with  a  view  to  that 
harmony  of  which  our  prose  is  susceptible. 

A  few  pure  iambics  of  the  syllabic  sort  we  have,  though  com* 
monly  blended  with  the  spurious  and  accentual.     Thus  Milton : 

FoQntains,  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  yH  Jlow.  Par.  Lost,  ▼.  195. 

And  again,  more  completely,  in  that  fine  line  of  his, 

F8r  eloquence,  thS  soOl ;  adng  chftnnt  tki  §en$e^         Pftr.  Lost  ii  656. 

In  the  first  of  these  verses  the  last  foot  is  (as  it  always  should 

•  See  the  TaliuUe  tnet  of  the  celebreted    title  of  De  HelziB  Termtianu  Sx^^'"^ 
Bentley,  prefixed  to  his  Terence,  under  the    pia. 
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be<)  a  pore  syllabic  iambic ;  in  the  second  verse  eyery  foot  is 
sach,  bat  in  tbe  fourth. 

Besides  iambics,  our  language  knows  also  the  heroic  foot.  In 
the  verse  just  quoted, 

FountattUy  and  ye,  that  varble  at  ye  flow ; 

the  first  foot  is  a  spondee :  so  is  the  fourth  foot  in  that  other 
verse, 

For  eloquence,  the  soul ;  tong  eharm$  the  sense. 

This  foot  seems  to  have  been  admitted  amonff^  the  Englidi 
iambics  precisely  for  the  same  reason  as  among  uie  Greek  snd 
Latin ;  to  infuse  a  certain  stability,  which  iambics  wanted,  when 
alone: 

Tardior  nt  paullo,  graviorque  Teniret  ad  anxes, 

SpondeM  ttabUe$  in  jnis  paterna  rooepit.  Hoc  Art.  Poet 

Nor  do  we  want  that  other  heroic  foot,  the  dactyl,  and  that, 
too,  accompanied  (as  usual)  with  the  spondee.  Thns  in  the 
second  Psalm  we  read, 

Whf  dd  th«  pfiopUS  tmii^iM  &  vdm  mngf 

And  soon  after. 

Against  the  LOrd  &nd  ligalnd  kXt  anotmtid. 

Where  in  both  instances  we  have  the  hexameter  cadence, 
though  perhaps  it  was  casual,  and  what  the  translators  never 
intended. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  this  metre  appears  not  natural 
to  our  language,  nor  have  its  feet  a  proper  effect,  but  when 
mixed  with  iambics,  to  infuse  that  stability  which  we  have 
lately  mentioned.^ 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that,  though  metrical  feet,  in 
English,  have  a  few  long  and  short  syllskoles,  even  in  their 
genuine  character,  (that,  I  mean,  which  they  derive  from  true 
syllabic  quantity,)  yet  is  their  quantity  more  often  determined 
by  accent  alone,^  it  being  enough  to  make  a  syllable  long,  if  it 
be  accented ;  and  short,  if  it  be  unaccented ;  whatever  may  be 
the  position  of  any  subsequent  consonants. 

Thus  in  Milton,  we  read, 

On  the  sCcrSt  top 
Of  'OrSb  didst  rn^vv.  Pac.  Lost  I  6, 7. 

And  again, 

H&rlM  h&d^,  fl&mlfi$p,  fi«m  th*  iStheriSl  ukf.     Par.  Lost,  L  4& 

In  these  examples,  tbe  first  syllable  of  inspire  is  short  by  ac- 
centual quantity,  though  the  position  of  its  vowel  is  before  three 
consonants ;  the  last  syllable  of  headl^  and  the  last  syllable  of 

(  Snp.  p.  82.  nee  abjectam  oiationem,  nee  nimis  altsm  et 

*■  The  use  of  the  hennc  and  the  iambic  is  ezaggeratam  probat ;  plenan  tamen  earn  Tolt 

well  explained  by  Cicero  from  Aristotle.  esse  graTitatis,  nt  eos,  qui  andiunt,  ad  ma- 
Quod  longe  Aristoteli  Tidetur  secus,  qui  jorem  admirationem  possit  tndueera.    Ad 

judicat  heroura  numerum  giandiorem  quam  Brut  Ont  s.  192. 

desideret  soluta  oiatio ;  iambum  autem  ni-        *  Sup.  p.  408, 411. 

mis  e  Tulgari  sermone.    Ita  neque  humilem. 
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Jlamhigy  are  riiort,  eyen  thongh  the  consecutive  consonants  are  in 
both  eases  four. 

Sach  then,  in  Endish,  being  the  force  of  accentual  quantity, 
^TB  are  now  to  consider  those  feet,  through  which  not  our  verse, 
but  our  prose  may  be  harmonized. 

Now  these  feet  are  no  other  than  the  two  pseans  already  de- 
^  and  their  equivalent,  the  cretic,  which  three  may  more 
particularly  be  called  the  feet  for  prose.' 

In  prose-composition  they  may  be  called  those  ingredients 
^which,  like  salt  in  a  banquet,  serve  to  give  it  a  relish.  Like 
salt,  too,  we  should  so  employ  them,  that  we  may  not  seem  to 
have  mistaken  the  seasoning  for  the  food.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter." 

As  to  the  place  of  these  pseans,  though  they  have  their  effect 
in  every  part  of  a  sentence,  yet  have  they  a  peculiar  energy  at 
its  beginning  and  its  end.  The  difference  is,  we  are  advised  to 
begin  with  the  first  psean  and  to  conclude  with  the  second,  that 
the  sentence  in  each  extreme  may  be  audibly  marked."  If  the 
sentence  be  emphatical,  and  call  for  such  attention,  nothing  can 
answer  the  purpose  more  effectually  than  that  characteristic 
long  syllable,  which  in  the  fii'st  psean  is  always  inceptive,  in  the 
second  is  always  conclusive. 

For  want  of  better  examples  we  venture  to  illustrate  by  the 
following,  where  we  have  marked  the  two  pseans,  together  with 
their  equivalent,  the  cretic;  and  where  we  have  not  only  marked 
the  time  over  each  syllable,  but  separated  each  foot  by  a  dis- 
junctive stroke. 

Beautj^  m&y  be — ^lost,  may  be  fSr — ^years  outllvM :  but  virtue 
remains  the  same,  till  life  itself — ^Is  &t  &n  end. 

Again: 

Steep  is  thS  &-scent  hf  which  wS — amount  to  fame ; — nor  is 
the  sum-mit  to  be  gainM — ^but  h^  sSga-cTtJ  find  toil.  Fools 
Sre  sure  to  lose  thSir  way,  &id  cow&rds  sink  beneath  the  diffi- 
culty :  the  wise  Und  brave  Slone  succeed ;  persist — ^in  their  &t- 
tempt — ftnd  nSvSr  yield — ^to  the  f&tigue. 

The  reader  in  these  examples  will  regard  two  things ;  one, 
that  the  strokes  of  separation  mark  only  the  feet,  and  are  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  reading;  another,  that  though  he  may 
meet,  perhaps,  a  few  instances  agreeable  to  ancient  prosody,  yet 
in  modem  rhythm  like  this,  be  it  prosaic  or  poetic,  he  must  ex- 
pect to  find  it  governed,  for  the  greater  part,  by  accent.® 

And  so  much  for  prosaic  feet,  and  numerous  prose,  which, 

^  Svp.  p.  407,  408.  quo  libentint  enim  lecepit  oratiOb 

'  Sit  egitor  [oratio]  (nt  aupra  cUxi)  pep-  "» Infr.  p.  418. 

mista  et  temperata  nnmeriB,  nee  disMlnta,  "  VicL  Arittot  Rhetor.  L  ill.  c  8.  p.  80. 

nee  tota  nnmenMa,  pieone  maxime,  &c.  Ad  edit  Sjib.  "Y^frrt  8^  'waxapos  9^o  cY^,  kp- 

Brut  Oiat  b.196;  and  aoon  before,  a.  194,  rue^lfuya  iiXKhKoif  iw  rh  ^ir,  k.  t.  A. 

PaMm  antem  miBiine  eat  aptnt  ad  yemim^  ^  Snp.  p.  409,  41 1, 412. 
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upon  the  principles  established  bj  ancient  critics,  we  hare  aimed 
to  accommodate  to  our  own  language. 

But  we  stop  not  here,  having  a  few  more  specnlatioDS  to 
suffvest,  which,  appearing  to  arise  from  the  principles  of  the  old 
cntics,  are  amply  verified  in  our  beet  English  authors.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OTHSB   DBOORATIONS  OF  FB08B  BBSIDBB  PBOSAIC  FBET Al^UTERATHXf 

BENTBNCBS— PRRIODS.      CAUTION   TO   AVOID   EXCESS   IN    OON0BCI7- 

nVB    MONOSYLLABLES.      OBJECTIONS,   MADE    AND   ANSWBBBD.       AU- 
THOBTTIES  ALLEGED.       ADVICE  ABOUT  BEADING. 

Bbsidbs  the  decoration  of  prosaic  feet,  there  are  other  deconir 
tions  admissible  into  English  composition,  such  as  alliteration 
and  sentences,  especiallv  the  period. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first ;  I  mean  alliteration. 

Among  the  classics  of  old  there  is  no  finer  illustration  of  this 
figure,  than  Lucretius^s  description  of  those  blessed  abodes,  where 
his  gods,  detached  from  providential  cares,  ever  lived  in  the 
fruition  of  divine  serenity. 

Apparet  Divum  nnmeii,  ■ede89M  9inete, 

Q^at  nequa  ooncutiaiit  venti,  neqae  mibila  mmbis 

Aipergunt,  neqae  mr  acri  concreta  praini 

Cbna  eodens  violat,  lemperque  Mnubilus  ether 

/iitegit,  et  large  diffiuo  ^lanme  ridet  LocvBt.  iu.  1 8. 

The  sublime  and  accurate  Virgil  did  not  contemn  this  deconir 
tion,  though  he  used  it  with  such  pure,  unaffected  simplicity, 
that  we  often  feel  its  force,  without  contemplating  the  cause. 
Take  one  instance  out  of  infinite  with  which  hb  works  abound : 

AtaortL  interea  muerit  mortaUbiis  abaam 

Extoleiat  luctaOf  referens  opera  atque  ^bores.P  ^n.  xi.  183. 


P  The  following  account  of  thi§  figure  is  Ituomtem  mfimdo  mdicio.                  Ejnad. 

taken  from  Pontaniia,  one  of  theae  ingenions  lounge  tale  Stun  mmfAeud.             Ejiud. 

Italians,  who  flouriahed  upon  the  zeTival  of  Magno  miaoeri  mMrmun  jwwlaw.    Ejnad. 

a  purer  literature  in  Europe.  Qu4Bque  laeu$  late  Itqmdot.'^              Ejuad. 

Ea  ig^tnr  aiye  figura,  ri^e  omatua,  condi-  Fit  inteidum  per  continuationem  ime- 

mentum  quan   quoddam    numeria   afiert,  quentis  Tertna,  nt  in  hia  Lucretiania: 

placet  autem  nominare  aUUerationemf  quod  *^Adf3$no/abraJhnmtmr 

e  liteianun  alluaione  cenatet    Fit  itaque  in  FlumitteJ** 

Terra,  quotieadictioneacontinuatae,  Tel  bins,  Atqui  allitenitio  haec  ne  Ciceroni  qmdeni 

Tel  temn  ab  iiadem  prioua  conaonantibua,  displicnit  in  omtiooe  aolnta»  «t  com  dixit 

mntatia  aliquando  Tocalibua,  aut  ab  iiadem  in  Bruto,  **  Nulla  rea  magie  penetiat  in 

incipiunt  ayllabia,  ant   ab  iiadem  primia  animoa,  eoaqne  >!ngit,  finsmtf  Jbdd'C*    Et 

Tooalibua.    Delectat  antem  alliteratto  hsec  in  aeeundo  de  Oratoie :  **  Qnodqne  me  aoI> 

mirifice  in  primia  et  ultimia  locia  £acta,  in  lidtare  wwwme  aolet^    Quid  quod  ne  in 

nediia  qnoqne,  licet  ibidem  anrea  minua  joda  quidem  illia  tam  lepidia  neg^lecta  eat 

aint  intentae.    Ut  a  Plauto ;  nt  cum  garrienten  ^lod  henm 

**8tt9a  Mdau  tu/mr  arma,                Viig.  induzit  Psennlom ;  **  Ne  ta  ontonm  Imdw 

TaletoatiuCkmomdr^camtbai.      Ejuad.  iM^niajiJMtaajMftca.**    Atqae  hae  qaadwi 
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To  Virgil  we  may  add  the  superior  authority,  of  Homer : 

"Htoi  h  Ktanr«9io¥  rh  ^Akijilotf  oto$  *AX2ro, 

*0  evfthw  Komr^wy^  trdrrw  'Avepdnrw  'AAtcdwy.  IK  (\  201. 

Hermogenes,  the  rhetorician,  when  he  qaotes  these  lines, 
quotes  them  as  an  example  of  the  figure  here  mentioned,  but 
calls  it  by  a  Greek  name,  Trapf^^^o-t?.^ 

Cicero  has  translated  the  above  verses  elegantly,  and  given  us, 
too,  alliteration,  though  not  under  the  same  letters : 

Qui  mber  in  campis  enabat  solus  allaeia, 
Ipse  samn  cor  edens,  hominiim  vMtigia  m'taOB. 

A.ri8totle  knew  this  figure,  and  called  it  irapofjtot<a<n^:  a  name, 
perhaps,  not  so  precise  as  the  other,  because  it  rather  expresses 
resemblance  in  general,  than  that  which  arises  from  sound  in 
particular.     His  example  is,  ^Aypov  yap  iXafiev^  apybv  irap 
avTOvJ 

The  Latin  rhetoricians  styled  it  annaminaiioy  and  give  us  ex- 
amples of  similar  character." 

But  the  most  singular  fact  is,  that  so  early,  in  our  own  his- 
tory, as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  this  decoration  was 
esteemed  and  cultivated  both  by  the  English  and  the  Welch. 
So  we  are  informed  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  contemporary 
writer,  who,  having  first  given  the  Welch  instance,  subjoins  the 
English  in  the  following  verse, 

God  u  together  Gammem  and  WisediSme ; 

that  is,  *'  Grod  is  at  once  both  Joy  and  Wisdom.^ 

He  calls  the  figure  by  the  Latin  name  cmTiominatio ;  and  adds, 
^'that  the  two  nations  were  so  attached  to  this  verbal  ornament 
in  every  high  finished  composition,  that  nothing  was  by  them 
esteemed  elegantly  delivered,  no  diction  considered  but  as  rude 
and  rustic,  if  it  were  not  first  amply  refined  with  the  polishing 
art  of  this  figure.**'' 

It  is  perhaps  firom  this  national  taste  of  ours  that  we  derive 
many  proverbial  similes,  which,  if  we  except  the  sound,  seem 
to  have  no  other  merit :  ^^  Fine  as  fivepence,^  '^  Bound  as  a 
robin,**  &c. 

Even  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  adopted  the  practice,  but  then 
it  was  in  a  manner  suitable  to  such  geniuses. 

allitenitioqaeiiiadmodiimtribiuiniisfitYoci-  ''  Aristot.  Rhet  iu.  9.  p.  132.  edit  Sylb. 

bniyfitalibietiamindiiabiiBsimilimodo.  Ut,  '  Scrip,  ad  Herenn.  L  iy.  s.  29. 

**■  TamH  vmnhara  vidtbamt,    Viig.  '  Pi»  cunctis  antem  rfaetorids  ezocna- 

Tamo  tempua  erit,^                    Ejiuil  tionibos  annominatione  magis  utantar^eaqiie 

Johannis  JoTiani  Pontani  Actios,  Dialogus.  pnedpue  specie,  que  primas  dictionum  lit- 

▼oL  ii  p.  104.  edit  Venetis,  ap.  Aid.  1519.  tens  vel  syllabas  convenientia  iimgit  Adeo 

4  The  explanation  of  it,  gi^en  by  Her-  u[ititr  hoe  yerbomm  onatii  da»  nationea 

mogenes,  enctly  suits  his  instance.    Uap4t'  ^bigli  sdL  et  Cambri^  in  onini  sennone 

X"!""^  ^  ^^'^^  iccUXoy  SfAoUtv  hofidn-wPf  4»  ezquisito  ntontur,  ut  nihil  ab  his  eleganter 

BuupSpm yy^€i Ttdrrhf  iixo^^y :  ''Pare-  dictum,  nullum  nisi  rude  et  agreste  een- 

chetia  is  beauty  in  similar  words,  which,  seatnr  eloquium,  si  non  schematis  hujua 

under  a  difiSerent  signification,  sound  the  lima  plene  fnerit  ezpolitum.    Gindd.  Cam- 

lame."  '^pfuy.  v^piZipw,  Tofju  8.  p.  193.  brensis  CambrisB  Descriptio,  p.  889.  edit 

edit  Porti,  1570.  foL  Camdeni,  160a 
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Spenser  says : 

For  not  to  hare  been  dipt  in  Letbe  lake 

Could  aave  the  wn  of  Thetii  frwn  to  die  ; 
Bat  that  blind  bard  did  him  immortal  make 

With  renea,  dipt  in  dew  of  Castalie. 

Shakspeare  says : 

Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  nnmben, 

Thii  day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotapur^s  neck. 

Have  talked,  &c.  Hen.  IV.  part  ii.  act  Z 

Milton  followed  them : 

For  eloquence  the  aonl ;  song  charms  the  aenae.     Par.  Lost.  ii.  556. 

And  again : 

Behemoth,  biggest  bora  of  earth,  npheayM 

His  yaatness.  Par.  Lost,  Tii  471. 

From  Dryden  we  select  one  example  out  of  many,  for  no  one 
appears  to  nave  employed  this  firare  more  frequently,  or  (like 
Virgil)  with  greater  simplicity  and  strength. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought. 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nanseoos  diau^t. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend ; 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.  Fables. 

Pope  sings  in  his  Dunciad : 

Twas  chattering,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabbering  all; 
And  noise,  and  Norton ;  biangUng,  and  BroT^ ; 
Dennis,  and  dissonance. 

Which  lines,  though  truly  poetical  and  humorous,  may  be 
suspected  by  some  to  shew  their  art  too  conspicuously,  ana  too 
nearly  to  resemble  that  verse  of  old  Ennius, 

O I  Tite,  Tute,  Tati,  Tibi  Tanta,  Tyianne,  Tulisti. 

Script  ad  Herenn.  L  It.  a.  IB. 

Gray  begins  a  sublime  ode, 

Ruin  seise  thee,  ruthless  king,  &e. 

We  might  quote  also  alliterations  from  prose  writers,  but 
those  we  have  alleged  we  think  sufRcient. 

Nor  is  elegance  only  to  be  found  in  single  words,  or  in  single 
feet;  it  may  be  found,  when  we  put  them  together,  in  our  pe- 
culiar mode  of  putting  them.  It  is  out  of  words  and  feet  thus 
compounded  that  we  form  sentences,  and  among  sentences  none 
so  striking,  none  so  pleasing,  as  the  period.  The  reason  is,  that, 
while  other  sentenc-es  are  indefinite,  and  (like  a  geometrical 
right-line)  may  be  produced  indefinitely,  the  period  (like  a  cir- 
cular line)  is  always  circumscribed,  returns,  and  terminates  at  a 
given  point.  In  other  words,  while  other  sentences,  by  the  help 
of  common  copulatives,  have  a  sort  of  boundless  effusion ;  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  period  have  a  sort  of  reflex  union,"  in 

"  Vid  Arist  Rhet  iii  c  9.    Demetr.    period  is  well  illostiated  by  Demetrius  in 

PhaL  de  Elocnt.  s.  10,  &c.  the  following  simile :  ''Eoucc  yow  rk  /ikf 

The  compact  combining  chaneter  of  the    ittptoBuciL  kAKbl  toZi  aI^ou,  rots  hrrip^ 
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which  union  the  sentence  is  so  &r  complete,  as  neither  to  re- 
quire, nor  even  to  admit  a  farther  extension.  Readers  find  a 
pleasure  in  this  grateful  circuit,  which  leads  them  so  agreeably 
to  an  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  author,  if  he  may  be  permitted,  would  refer,  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  the  beginnings  of  his  Hermes  and  his  Philoso- 
phical Arrangements,  where  some  attempts  have  been  made  in 
this  periodical  style.  He  would  refer,  also,  for  much  more  illus- 
trious examples,  to  the  opening  of  Gicero'^s  Offices ;  to  that  of 
the  capital  oration  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Grown ;  and 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  Panegyric,  made  (if  he  may  be  so 
called)  by  the  father  of  periods,  Isocrates. 

Again ;  every  compound  sentence  is  compounded  of  other 
sentences  more  simple^  which,  compared  to  one  another,  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  length.  Now  it  is  in  general  a  ofood  rule, 
that  among  these  constituent  sentences  the  last  (if  possible) 
should  be  equal  to  the  first ;  or  if  not  equal,  then  rather  longer 
than  shorter.'  The  reason  is,  that  without  a  special  cause, 
abrupt  conclusions  are  offensive,  and  the  reader,  like  a  traveller 
quietly  pursuing  his  journey,  finds  an  unexpected  precipice, 
where  he  is  disagreeably  stopped. 

To  these  speculations  concerning  sentences,  we  subjoin  a  few 
others. 

It  has  been  called  a  fault  in  our  language,  that  it  abounds  in 
monosyllables.  As  these,  in  too  lengthened  a  suite,  disgrace  a 
composition,  lord  Shaftesbury  (who  studied  purity  of  style 
with  ^eat  attention)  limited  their  number  to  nine,  and  was 
careful,  in  his  Characteristics,  to  conform  to  his  own  law.  Even 
in  Latin,  too,  many  of  them  were  condemned  by  Quinctilian.^ 

Above  all,  care  should  be  had,  that  a  sentence  end  not  with  a 
crowd  of  them,  those  especially  of  the  vulgar,  untunable  sort, 
such  as,  to  set  it  up^  to  aet  by  and  by  at  it^  &c.,  for  these  disgrace 
a  sentence  that  may  be  otherwise  laudable,  and  are  like  the 
rabble  at  the  close  of  some  pompous  cavalcade. 

It  was  by  these,  and  other  arts  of  similar  sort,  that  authors 
in  distant  ages  have  cultivated  their  style.  Looking  upon 
knowledge  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  allusion)  to  pass  into  the 
mansions  of  the  mind  through  language,  they  were  careful  (if 
I  may  pursue  the  metaphor)  not  to  offend  in  the  vestibule. 
They  did  not  esteem  it  pardonable  to  despise  the  public  ear, 
when  they  saw  the  love  of  numbers  so  universally  diffdsed.' 

SotNTiv  ras  vtpti^pfis  ariyai^  kcUL  trvy4-  de  Orat  iii.  b.  136. 

Xowrof:  **  the  constitative  members  of  the  '  Etiam  monosyllaba,  si  pluia  Bunt,male 

period  lesemble  those  stones,  which  mo-  continuabuntiir:  quia  necesse  est,  compo- 

tnaUy  suimort,  and  keep  vaulted  roofs  to-  sitio,  mnlds    clausulis   concisa,  subsultct. 

gether.**    Sect  IS.  Inst.  Orat  ix.  4. 

'  Aut  paria  ease  debent  posteriora  supe-  *  Nihil  est  antem  tarn  cognatummentibos 

rioribus,  extrema  primis ;  aut,  quod  est  nostria,  quam  numeri  atque  voces ;  quibus 

etiam  melias  et  jucundius,  longiora.    Cic.  et  excitamur,  et  incendimur,  et  lenimur,  et 

2b 
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Nor  were  they  discouraged,  as  if  they  thought  their  labour 
would  be  lost.  In  these  more  refined,  but  yet  popular  arts, 
they  knew  the  amazing  difference  between  the  power  to  execute, 
and  the  power  to  judge :  that  to  execute  was  the  joint  effort  of 
genius  and  of  habit ;  a  painful  acquisition,  only  attainable  by  the 
few :  to  judge,  the  simple  effort  of  that  plain  but  common  sense, 
imparted  by  Providence  in  some  degree  to  every  one.* 

But  here  methinks  an  objector  demands,  ^^  And  are  authors 
then  to  compose,  and  form  their  treatises  by  rule  f  Are  they  to 
balance  periods  ?  To  scan  paeans  and  cretics !  To  affect  allitera- 
tions !   To  enumerate  monosyllables,^'*  &c. 

If,  in  answer  to  this  objector,  it  should  be  said.  They  ought ; 
the  permission  should  at  least  be  tempered  with  much  caution. 
These  arts  are  to  be  so  blended  with  a  pure  but  common  style, 
that  the  reader,  as  he  proceeds,  may  only  feel  their  latent  force. 
If  ever  they  become  glaring,  they  degenerate  into  affectation; 
an  extreme  more  disgusting,  because  less  natural,  than  even  the 
vulgar  language  of  an  unpolished  clown.  It  is  in  writing,  as  iu 
acting,  the  best  writers  are  like  our  late  admired  Garrick. 
And  how  did  that  able  genius  employ  his  art  i  Not  by  a  vain 
ostentation  of  any  one  of  its  powers,  but  by  a  latent  use  of  them 
all  in  such  an  exhibition  of  nature,  that,  while  we  were  present 
in  a  theatre,  and  only  beholding  an  actor,  we  could  not  help 
thinking  ourselves  in  Denmark  with  Hamlet,  or  in  Bosworth 
field  with  Richard.^ 

There  is  another  objection  still :  these  speculations  may  be 
called  minutiae ;  things  partaking  at  best  more  of  the  elegant 
than  of  the  solid;  and  attended  with  difiiculties,  beyond  the 
value  of  the  labour. 

To  answer  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  when  habit  is  once 
gained,  nothing  so  easy  as  practice.  When  the  ear  is  once 
habituated  to  these  verbal  rhythms,  it  forms  them  spontaneously, 
without  attention  or  labour.  If  we  call  for  instances,  what 
more  easy  to  every  smith,  to  every  carpenter,  to  every  common 
mechanic,  than  the  several  energies  of  their  proper  arts!^  How 
little  do  even  the  rigid  laws  of  verse  obstruct  a  genius  truly 
poetic  i  How  little  did  they  cramp  a  Milton,  a  Dryden,  or  a 
Pope?  Oicero  writes,  that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could  pour 
forth  hexameters  extempore ;''  and  that,  whenever  he  chose  to 

laDguetcitDUB,  et  ad  hilaritatem  et  ad  tristi-  p.  478.  edit  Capper.    Desinit  an  csae,  si 

tiam  saepe  deducimur ;  quorum  ilia  summa  appareat.  Ejusd.  iv.  2.  p.  249. 

vis,  &c     Cic  de  Orat  iii.  s.  197.  °  See  Dionjs.  Halicam.  de  Struct  Orat 

*  Mirabile  est,  cum  plurimum  in  &cicndo  s.  25.  where  Uiis  aivument  is  well  enforced 

intereit  inter  doctum  et  rudem,  qnam  non  by  the  common  weu-known  habit  of  reid- 

multum  diiferat  in  judicando.     Ibid.  iii.  ing,  bo  difficult  at  first,  yet  gradually  grow^ 

B.  197.  ing  so  iamiliar,  that  we  perfonn  it  at  list 

^  Ubicunque  an  ostentatur,  Veritas  abesse  without  deliberation,  just  as  we  see,  or 

Tidetur.    Quinctil.  Instit.  x.  3.  p.  587.  edit  hear. 

Capp.     Quce  sunt  artes  altiores,  plurumqne        '  Cic  de  Oratore,  L  iii  194.  The  same 

oGCultantur,  ut  artes  sint    Ejusd.  TiiL  c.  3.  great  writer,  in  another  place,  speaking  of 
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nfj»  words  followed  him  of  coarse.  We  may  add  to  Antipater 
the  ancient  rhapsodists  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modem  impro- 
visatori  of  the  Italians.  If  this  then  be  practicable  in  verse, 
faow  much  more  so  in  prose  i  In  prose,  the  laws  of  which  so  far 
differ  from  those  of  poetry,  that  we  can  at  any  time  relax  them 
as  we  find  expedient !  Nay,  more,  where  to  relax  them  is  not 
only  expedient,  but  even  necessary,  because  though  numerous 
composition  may  be  a  requisite,  yet  regularly  returning  rhythm  is 
a  thing  we  should  avoid.' 

In  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the  constituent 
parts  well  merit  our  regard,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
fecility  of  their  coincidence.  If  we  view  a  landscape,  how  pleasing 
the  harmony  between  hills  and  woods,  between  rivers  and 
lawns  i  If  we  select  from  this  landscape  a  tree,  how  well  does 
the  trunk  correspond  with  its  branches,  and  the  whole  of  its 
fi>rm  with  its  beautiful  verdure?  If  we  take  an  animal,  for 
example,  a  fine  horse,  what  a  union  in  his  colour,  his  figure,  and 
his  motions?  If  one  of  human  race,  what  more  pleasingly 
congenial,  than  when  virtue  and  genius  appear  to  animate  a 
graceful  figure  ? 

Pulchro  TenienB  e  obipore  virtus  ? 

The  charm  iiMsreaseB,  if  to  a  graceful  figure  we  add  a  graceful 
elocution.  Elocution,  too,  is  heightened  still,  if  it  convey  elegant 
sentiments ;  and  .these  again  are  heightened,  if  clothed  with 
graceful  diction,  that  is,  with  words  which  are  pure,  precise,  and 
well  arranged. 

But  this  brings  us  home  to  the  very  spot  whence  we  departed. 
We  are  insensibly  returned  to  numerous  composition,  and  view 
in  speech,  however  referred,  whether  to  the  body  or  the  mind^ 
whether  to  the  organs  of  pronunciation  or  the  purity  of  diction, 
whether  to  the  purity  of  diction  or  the  truth  of  sentiment,  how 
perfectly  natural  the  coincidence  of  every  part  ? 

We  must  not  then  call  these  verbal  decorations,  minutiw. 
They  are  essential  to  the  beauty,  nay,  to  the  completion  of  the 
whole.  Without  them  the  composition,  though  its  sentiments 
may  be  just,  is  like  a  picture,  with  good  drawing,  but  with  bad 
and  defective  colouring. 

These  we  are  assured  were  the  sentiments  of  Cicero,  whom 
we  must  allow  to  have  been  a  master  in  his  art,  and  who  has 
amply  and  accurately  treated  verbal  decoration  and  numerous 
composition  in  no  less  than  two  capital  treatises,^  strengthening 
withfd  his  own  authority  with   that  of  Aristotle   and  Theo- 

the  power  of  habit,  sabjoins,  Id  autem  bona        '  Multum  interest,  utnun  nmneroaa  tit 

diaciplina  ezercitatis,  qui  et  mnlta  ecrip-  (id  est,  similis  numeronim)  an  plane  e 

manaif  et  quaBeanqae  etiam  sine  scripto  nnmeris,  constet  oratio.    Alteram  si  sit, 

dicerent  similia  scriptomm  effeoerint,  son  intoleiabile  vitium  est:   altemm  nisi  sit, 

erit  difBcilimmn.  Ante  enim  Gircnmscribitor  dissipata,  et  inculta,  et  flaens  est  oratio. 

mente  sententia,  confestimqne  verba  con-  Ejnsd.  ad  Brat  s.  220. 
cnnunt,  dec.  Ofator.  ad  Brut  t.  200.  '  His  Orator,  and  his  De  Omtore. 

2e  2 
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phrastus ;  to  whom,  if  more  were  wanting,  we  might  add  the 
names  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Dionysins  of  Halicarnassas; 
Dionysins  Longinus,  and  Quinctilian. 

Having  presumed  thus  far  to  advise  authors,  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  saying  a  word  to  readers,  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  subject  has  not  often  been  touched. 

Whoever  reads  a  perfect  or  finished  composition,  whatever  be 
the  language,  whatever  the  subject,  should  read  it,  even  if  alone, 
both  audibly  and  distinctly. 

In  a  composition  of  this  character,  not  only  precise  words  are 
admitted,  but  words  metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And  further, 
as  every  sentence  contains  a  latent  harmony,  so  is  that  harmony 
derived  from  the  rhythm  of  its  constituents  parts.^ 

A  composition,  then,  like  this,  should  (as  I  said  before)  be 
read  both  distinctly  and  audibly ;  with  due  regard  to  stops  and 
pauses ;  with  occasional  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  voice, 
and  whatever  else  constitutes  just  and  accurate  pronunciation.^ 
He  who,  despising,  or  neglecting,  or  knowing  nothing  of  all  this, 
reads  a  work  of  such  character,  as  he  would  read  a  sessions- 
paper,  will  not  only  miss  many  beauties  of  the  style,  but  will 
probably  miss  (which  is  worse)  a  large  proportion  of  the  sense. 

Something  still  remains  concerning  the  doctrine  of  whole  and 
parts,  and  those  essentials  of  dramatic  imitation,  manners,  senti- 
ment, and  the  fable.  But  these  inquiries  properly  form  other 
chapters. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  WHOLE    AND   PABTS,  AS   ESSENTIAL  TO  THE   CONSTITUTINO 

OP    A     LEGITIMATE    WORK THE    THEORY    ILLUSTRATED    FROM    THE 

GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  AND  THE  MENEXENUS  OF  PLATO SAME  THBORT 

APPLIED     TO     SMALLER    PIECES TOTALITY,     ESSENTIAL     TO     SMALL 

WORKS,  AS  WELL  AS  GREAT EXAMPLES  TO  ILLUSTRATE ACCURACY, 

ANOTHER  ESSENTIAL MORE   SO   TO   SMALLER   PIECES,    AND    WHY 

TRANSITION  TO  DRAMATIC  SPECULATIONS. 

Every  legitimate  work  should  be  one,  as  much  as  a  vegetable, 
or  an  animal ;  and,  to  be  one  like  them,  it  should  be  a  whole, 
consisting  of  parts,  and  be  in  nothing  redundant,  in  nothing 
deficient.  The  difference  is,  the  whole  of  an  animal,  or  a 
vegetable,  consists  of  parts,  which  exist  at  once :  the  whole  of 
an  oration,  or  a  poem,  as  it  must  be  either  heard  or  perused, 
consists  of  parts  not  taken  at  once,  but  in  a  due  and  orderly 
succession. 

The  description  of  such  a  whole  is  perfectly  simple,  but  not, 
for  that  simplicity,  the  less  to  be  approved. 

V  See  before,  from  p.  410  to  p.  416.  L  iii  8.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23.  p.  4. 73, 74,  75. 

^  Vid.  Scriptor.  ad  Heienn.  1.  i.  b.  3.    edit  Ozon.  1718. 
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A  whole,  we  are  informed,  should  have  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end.^  If  we  doubt  this,  let  us  suppose  a  composition  to 
want  them  :  would  not  the  very  vulgar  say,  it  had  neither  head 
nor  tail ! 

Nor  are  the  constitutive  parts,  though  equally  simple  in  their 
description,  for  that  reason  less  founded  in  truth.  ^^  A  beginning 
is  that,  which  nothing  necessarily  precedes,  but  which  something 
naturally  follows.  An  end  is  that,  which  nothing  naturally 
follows,  but  which  something  necessarily  precedes.  A  middle  is 
that,  which  something  precedes,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  be- 
ginning ;  and  which  something  follows,  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
end.^"^ 

I  might  illustrate  this  from  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  The 
stating  of  the  thing  to  be  proved,  makes  the  beginning;  the 
proving  of  it,  makes  the  middle ;  and  the  asserting  of  it  to  have 
been  proved,  makes  the  conclusion,  or  end :  and  thus  is  every 
such  proposition  a  complete  and  perfect  whole. 

The  same  holds  in  writings  of  a  character  totally  different. 
Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  most  highly-finished  performance 
among  the  Romans,  and  that  in  their  most  polished  period, 
I  mean  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Quid  fiEiciat  Isetas  Begetea,  quo  fidere  terrain 

Vertere,  MsBcenas,  (2)  ulmisque  adjungere  vites 

Conveniat ;  (3)  qua  cuia  boom,  qui  cultus  habendo 

Sit  pecori ;  (4)  apibns  quanta  experientia  parcia, 

Hinc  canere  incipiam,  &c.  Viig*  Geoig.  i. 

In  these  lines,  and  so  on  (if  we  consult  the  original)  for  forty-two 
lines  inclusive,  we  have  the  beginning ;  which  beginning  includes 
two  things,  the  plan,  and  the  m vocation. 

In  the  four  first  verses  we  have  the  plan,  which  plan  gradually 
opens  and  becomes  the  whole  work,  as  an  acorn,  when  developed, 
becomes  a  perfect  oak.  After  this  comes  the  invocation,  which 
extends  to  the  last  of  the  forty-two  verses  above  mentioned. 
The  two  together  give  us  the  true  character  of  a  beginning, 
which,  as  above  described,  nothing  can  precede,  and  which  it  is 
necessary  that  something  should  follow. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book,  together  with  the  three 
books  following,  to  verse  the  458th  of  book  the  fourth,  make 
the  middle ;  which  also  has  its  true  character,  that  of  succeeding 
the  beginning,  where  we  expect  something  further ;  and  that  of 
preceding  the  end,  where  we  expect  nothing  more. 

The  eight  last  verses  of  the  poem  make  the  end,  which,  like 
the  beginning,  is  short,  and  which  preserves  its  real  character  by 

*  "OAov  8/  ^ffTi   rh   ix^^  VxV  *«i  rolvtuniov^   %    ainh  fitr    A\Ko  v4^vk€¥ 

lk4co¥  Koi  reXcvr^.     Arist  Poet  cap.  7.  elveu,  %  i^  Myicns  ^  &»  imrowoKb,  firrh 

p.  231.  edit.  Sylb.  8i  tovto  JUAo  o&8^v*     M4<rov  9h  icol  abrh 

^  *Apx^  9k  Karuf,  6  alnh  /thv  i^  ivdyicns  ^V*  &\Xo,  ko2  /lei^  inoTvo  Prepay.    Arist, 

M^  /U7^  &Mjo  itrri'  fiei^  iK^a^o  8*  irepov  Poet.  cap.  7.  p^  231,  232.  edit.  Sylb. 
irc^vK^  that   1^  ytvMau     TcActnH^    8i 
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satisfying  the  reader,  that  all  is  complete,  and  that  nothing  is  to 
follow.  The  performance  is  even  dated.  It  finishes  like  an 
epistle,  giving  us  the  place  and  time  of  writing ;  but  then  ffiving 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  they  ought  to  come  from  Virgil. 

But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a  further  detail. 

As  the  poem  from  its  very  name  respects  various  matteis 
relative  to  land,  (Georgica,)  and  which  are  either  immediately  or 
mediately  connected  with  it ;  among  the  variety  of  these  matters 
the  poem  begins  from  the  lowest,  and  thence  advances  gradually 
from  higher  to  higher,  till  having  reached  the  highest,  it  there 
properly  stops. 

The  first  book  begins  from  the  simple  culture  of  the  earthy 
and  from  its  humblest  progeny,  corn,  legumes,  flowers,  &c.™ 

It  is  a  nobler  species  of  vegetables  which  employs  the  second 
book,  where  we  are  taught  the  culture  of  trees,  and,  among 
others,  of  that  important  pair,  the  olive  and  the  vine.**  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  all  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
culture  of  mere  vegetable  and  inanimate  nature. 

It  is  in  the  third  book  that  the  poet  rises  to  nature  sensitive 
and  animated,  when  he  gives  us  precepts  about  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  &c.° 

At  length,  in  the  fourth  book,  when  matters  draw  to  a  con- 
clusion, then  it  is  he  treats  his  subject  in  a  moral  and  political 
way.  He  no  longer  pursues  the  culture  of  the  mere  brute  nar 
ture ;  he  then  describes,  as  he  tells  us, 

Moresi,  et  studia,  et  populos,  et  pnelia,  &c. 

For  such  is  the  character  of  his  bees,  those  truly  social  and  po- 
litical animals.  It  is  here  he  first  mentions  arts,  and  memory, 
and  laws,  and  families.  It  is  here  (their  great  sagacity  con- 
sidered) he  supposes  a  portion  imparted  of  a  sublimer  principle. 
It  is  here  that  every  thing  vegetable  or  merely  brutal  seems  for- 
gotten, while  all  appears  at  least  human,  and  sometimes  even 
divine. 

His  quidam  signiB,  atque  hsec  exempla  secati, 

Esse  apibus  partem  dmnae  mentis,  et  hanstos 

^therios  dixen :  demn  namqae  ire  pet  omnes 

Tertaaqiie  tractusque  maiis,  &c.  Gecng.  W.  219. 

When  the  subject  will  not  permit  him  to  proceed  fhrther,  he 
suddenly  conveys  his  reader,  by  the  fable  of  Aristseus,  among 
nymphs,  heroes,  demi-gods,  and  gods,  and  thus  leaves  him  in 
company,  supposed  more  than  mortal. 

This  is  not  only  a  sublime  conclusion  to  the  fourth  book, 

'  See  Philosophical  AnangemeDta,  page  of  his  first  book,  Ulmiflque  adjimgere  vitea, 

336.  and  is  the  entire  subject  of  the  second,  the 

">  These  are  implied  by  Viigil  in  the  same  exceptions  made  as  before, 
first  line  of  his  first  book,  and  in  erery        ®  This  is  the  third  sahject  mentioned  in 

other  port  of  it,  the  Episodes  and  Epilogue  the  Proeme,  and  fiDs  (aecor^ng  to  just 

excepted.  order)  the  entire  third  book,  making'  thtt 

"  This  too  is  asserted  at  the  beginning  same  exceptions  as  befeie. 
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but  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  work ;  for 
he  does  no  more  after  this  than  shortly  recapitulate,  and 
elegantly  blend  his  recapitulating  with  a  compliment  to  Au- 
gustus. 

But  even  this  is  not  all. 

The  dry  didactic  character  of  the  Georgics  made  it  necessary 
they  should  be  enlivened  by  episodes  and  digressions.  It  has 
been  the  art  of  the  poet,  that  these  episodes  and  digressions 
should  be  homogeneous ;  that  is,  should  so  connect  with  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  become  (as  it  were)  parts  of  it.  On  these  principles 
every  book  has  for  its  end,  what  I  call  an  epilogue ;  for  its  be- 
ginning, an  invocation ;  and  for  its  middle,  the  several  precepts 
relative  to  its  subject,  I  mean  husbandry.  Having  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  every  part  itself  becomes  a  smaller  whole, 
though  with  respect  to  the  general  plan  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  part.  Thus  the  human  arm,  with  a  view  to  its  elbow,  its  hand, 
its  fingers,  &c.  is  as  clearly  a  whole,  as  it  is  simply  but  a  part 
with  a  view  to  the  entire  body. 

The  smaller  wholes  of  this  divine  poem  may  merit  some  at- 
tention ;  by  these  I  mean  each  particular  book. 

Each  book  has  an  invocation.  The  first  invokes  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  various  rural  deities,  and,  lastly,  Augustus ;  the  se- 
cond invokes  Bacchus ;  the  third,  Pales  and  Apollo ;  the  fourth, 
his  patron  Maecenas.  I  do  not  dwell  on  these  invocations,  much 
less  on  the  parts  which  follow,  for  this,  in  fact,  would  be  writing 
a  comment  upon  the  poem.  But  the  epilogues,  besides  their 
own  intrinsic  beauty,  are  too  much  to  our  purpose  to  be  passed 
in  silence. 

In  the  arrangement  of  them,  the  poet  seems  to  have  pursued 
such  an  order,  as  that  alternate  affections  should  be  alternately 
excited ;  and  this  he  has  done,  well  knowing  the  importance  of 
that  generally  acknowledged  truth,  ^^  the  force  derived  to  con- 
traries by  their  juxta-position  or  succession.^^i*  The  first  book 
ends  with  those  portents  and  prodigies,  both  upon  earth  and  in 
the  heavens,  which  preceded  the  death  of  the  dictator  Gsesar. 
To  these  direful  scenes  the  epilogue  of  the  second  book  opposes 
the  tranquillity  and  felicity  of  the  rural  life,  which  (as  he  informs 
us)  faction  and  civil  discord  do  not  usually  impair : 

Non  res  Romanae,  peritnraque  regna. 

In  the  ending  of  the  third  book  we  read  of  a  pestilence,  and  of 
nature  in  devastation  ;  in  the  fourth,  of  nature  restored,  and,  by 
help  of  the  gods,  replenished. 

As  this  concluding  epilogue  (I  mean  the  fable  of  Aristseus) 
occupies  the  most  important  place,  so  is  it  decorated  accordingly 
with  language,  events,  places,  and  personages. 

No  language  was  ever  more  polished  and  harmonious.  The 
descent  of  Aristceus  to  his  mother,  and  of  Orpheus  to  the  shades^ 

P  See  before,  p.  401,  402. 
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are  events;  the  watery  palace  of  the  Nereids,  the  cavern  of 
Proteus,  and  the  scene  of  the  infernal  regions,  are  places; 
Aristseus,  old  Proteus,  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  Gyllene  and  her 
nymphs,  are  personages ;  all  great,  all  striking,  all  sublime. 

Let  us  view  these  epilogues  in  the  poefs  order:  1.  Civil 
horrors ;  2.  Rural  tranquillity ;  3.  Nature  laid  waste ;  4.  Nature 
restored.  Here,  as  we  have  said  ah*eady,  different  passions  are, 
by  the  subjects  being  alternate,")  alternately  excited;  and  vet 
withal  excited  so  judiciously,  that,  when  the  poem  concluaea, 
and  all  is  at  an  end,  the  reader  leaves  off  with  tranquillity  and 

joy- 

From  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  we  proceed  to  the  Menexenus  of 
Plato ;  the  first  being  the  most  finished  form  of  a  didactic  poem, 
the  latter,  the  most  consummate  model  of  a  panegyrical  oration. 

The  Menexenus  is  a  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  those  brave 
Athenians  who  had  fallen  in  battle  by  generously  asserting  the 
cause  of  their  country.  Like  the  Georgics,  and  every  other 
just  composition,  this  oration  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end. 

The  beginning  is  a  solemn  account  of  the  deceased  having  re- 
ceived all  the  legitimate  rights  of  burial,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
doing  them  honour  not  only  by  deeds,  but  by  words ;  that  is, 
not  only  by  funeral  ceremonies,  but  by  a  speech,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  magnanimity,  and  to  recommend  it  to  their 
posterity  as  an  object  of  imitation. 

As  the  deceased  were  brave  and  gallant  men,  we  are  shewn 
by  what  means  they  came  to  possess  their  character,  and  what 
noble  exploits  they  performed  in  consequence. 

Hence  the  middle  of  the  oration  contains,  first,  their  origin ; 
next,  their  education  and  form  of  government ;  and  last  of  all, 
the  consequence  of  such  an  origin  and  education ;  their  heroic 
achievements  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  time  then  present.' 

The  middle  part  being  thus  complete,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion ;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sublime  piece  of  oratory, 
both  for  the  plan  and  execution,  which  is  extant  of  any  age,  or 
in  any  language. 

By  an  awful  prosopopoeia,  the  deceased  are  called  up  to  ad- 
dress the  living;  the  fathers,  slain  in  battle,  to  exhort  their 
living  children;  the  children,  slain  in  battle,  to  console  their 
living  fathers ;  and  this  with  every  idea  of  manly  consolation, 
and  with  every  generous  incentive  to  a  contempt  of  death,  and  a 
love  of  their  country,  that  the  powers  of  nature  or  of  art  could 
suggest.* 

It  is  here  this  oration  concludes,  being  (as  we  have  shewn)  a 

*i  See  before,  p.  423.  *  See  the  Bune  edition,  finom  tlie  words 

''  See  Dr.  Bentham^s  elegant  edition  of  *A  ir(u8»,  5ri  /i^  Icrrc  iror^fwr  AyotfAr, 

this  oration,  in  his  A^i'Eirtra^i,  printed  p.  41,  to  the  condnmon  of  the  omtioD,pk 

at  Oxford,  1746,  from  p.  21  to  pw  40.  4a 
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perfect  wbole,  executed  with  all  the  strength  of  a  sublime  lan- 
guage, under  the  management  of  a  great  and  sublime  genius. 

If  these  speculations  appear  too  dry,  they  may  be  rendered 
more  pleasing,  if  the  reader  would  peruse  the  two  pieces  cri- 
ticised. His  labour,  he  might  be  assured,  would  not  be  lost,  as 
he  would  peruse  two  of  the  finest*  pieces,  which  the  two  finest 
ages  of  antiquity  produced. 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory  concerning  whole  and 
jpartSy  without  observing,  that  it  regards  alike  both  small  works 
and  great ;  and  that  it  descends  even  to  an  essay,  to  a  sonnet, 
to  an  ode.  These  minuter  efibrts  of  genius,  unless,  they  possess 
(if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression)  a  certain  character  of 
totality,  lose  a  capital  pleasure  derived  from  their  union ;  from 
a  union  which,  collected  in  a  few  pertinent  ideas,  combines  them 
all  happily,  under  one  amicable  form.  Without  this  union,  the 
production  is  no  better  than  a  sort  of  vague  effusion,  where  sen- 
tences follow  sentences,  and  stanzas  follow  stanzas,  with  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  they  should  be  two  rather  than  twenty,  or 
twenty  rather  than  two. 

If  we  want  another  argument  for  this  minuter  totality,  we 
may  refer  to  nature,  which  art  is  said  to  imitate.  Not  only 
this  universe  is  one  stupendous  whole,  but  such  also  is  a  tree,  a 
shrub,  a  flower;  such  those  beings  which,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  even  escape  our  perception.  And  so  much  for  totality, 
(I  venture  to  familiarize  the  term,)  that  common  and  essential 
character  to  every  legitimate  composition. 

There  is  another  character  left,  which,  though  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose,  I  venture  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  character 
of  accuracy.  Every  work  ought  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 
And  yet,  though  this  apply  to  works  of  every  kind,  there  is  a 
difference  whether  the  work  be  great  or  small.  In  greater 
works,  (such  as  histories,  epic  poems,  and  the  like,)  their  very 
magnitude  excuses  incidental  defects,  and  their  authors,  accora- 
ing  to  Horace,  may  be  allowed  to  slumber.  It  is  otherwise  in 
smaller  works,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  smaller.  Such, 
through  every  part,  both  in  sentiment  and  diction,  should  be 
perspicuous,  pure,  simple,  and  precise. 

As  examples  often  illustrate  better  than  theory,  the  following 
short  piece  is  subjoined  for  perusal.  The  reader  may  be  assureo, 
it  comes  not  from  the  author ;  and  yet,  though  not  his  own,  he 
cannot  help  feeling  a  paternal  solicitude  for  it ;  a  wish  for  in- 
dulgence to  a  juvenile  genius,  that  never  meant  a  private  essay 
for  public  inspection. 


"  PERDITA  TO  FLORIZBL. 


*' Several  ladies  in  the  country  having  acted  a  dramatic  pas- 
toral, in  which  one  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Florizel,  a  shep- 
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herd,  makes  love  to  another,  under  the  name  of  Perdita,  a  shep' 
herdess ;  their  acting  being  finished,  and  they  returned  to  their 
proper  characters,  one  of  them  addresses  the  other  in  the  foUow- 
mg  lines : 

**  No  more  shall  we  with  trembling  hear  that  bell,* 
Which  sbewM  me,  Perdita ;  thee,  Florizel. 
No  more  thy  brilliant  eyes,  with  looks  of  loye. 
Shall  in  my  bosom  gentle  pity  move. 
The  curtain  drops,  and  now  we  both  remain, 
You  free  from  mimic  love,  and  I  from  pain. 
Yet  grant  one  favour — ^tho'  our  drama  ends. 
Let  the  feignM  lovers  still  be  real  friends.**' 

The  author,  in  his  own  works,  as  far  as  his  genius  would 
assist,  has  endeavoured  to  give  them  a  just  totality.  He  has 
endeavoured  that  each  of  them  should  exhibit  a  real  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  and  these  properly  adapted  to  the  places 
which  they  possess,  and  incapable  of  transposition,  withotit 
detriment  or  confusion.  He  does  not,  however,  venture  upon  a 
detail,  because  he  does  not  think  it  worthy  to  follow  the  detail 
of  productions,  like  the  Georgics  or  the  Menexenus. 

DO  much,  therefore,  for  the  speculation  concerning  whoh  and 
parts,  and  such  matters  relative  to  it,  as  have  incidentallj 
arisen. 

We  are  now  to  say  something  upon  the  theory  of  sentiment  ; 
and  as  sentiment  and  manners  are  intimately  connected,  and  in 
a  drama  both  of  them  naturally  rise  out  of  the  fable,  it  seems 
also  proper  to  say  something  upon  dramatic  speculation  in  gene- 
ral, beginning,  according  to  order,  first  from  the  first. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DRAMATIC  SPBCTLATIONS THE  CONSTITUTIVE  PARTS  OF  BVERT  DRAMA 

SIX  IN  NUMBER ^WHICH  OP   THESE   BBLONO  TO  OTHER  ARTIffrS— ■ 

WHICH   TO  THE   POET TRANSITION   TO  THOSE  WHICH  APPERTAIN  TO 

THE  POET. 

The  laws  and  principles  of  dramatic  poetry  among  the  Greeks, 
whether  it  was  from  the  excellence  of  their  pieces,  or  of  th^r 
language,  or  of  both,  were  treated  with  attention  even  by  their 
ablest  philosophers. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  their  ideas ;  and,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  we  illustrate  by  instances  chiefly  modern,  we 
have  so  done,  because  we  believe  that  it  demonstrates  the  uni- 
versality of  the  precepts. 

*  The  phy-beU. 
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A  dramatic  piece,  or  (in  more  common  language)  a  play^  ii^ 
the  detail  or  exhibition  of  a  certain  action :  not,  howeyer,  an 
action,  like  one  in  history,  which  is  supposed  actually  to  haire 
happened,  but,  though  taken  from  history,  a  fiction  or  imitation, 
in  various  particulars  derived  from  invention.  It  is  by  this  that 
Sophocles  and  Shakspeare  differ  from  Thucydides  and  Clarendon. 
It  is  invention  makes  them  poets,  and  not  metre ;  for  had  Coke 
or  Newton  written  in  verse,  they  could  not,  for  that  reason,  have 
been  called  poets.^ 

Again,  a  dramatic  piece,  or  play,  is  the  exhibition  of  an  action; 
not  simply  related,  as  the  j^neid  or  Paradise  Lost,  but  where 
the  parties  concerned  are  made  to  appear  in  person,  and  per- 
sonally to  converse  and  act  their  own  story.  It  is  by  this  that 
the  Samson  Agonistes  difiers  from  the  Paradise  Lost,  though 
both  of  them  poems  from  the  same  sublime  author. 

Now  such  dramatic  piece,  or  play,  in  order  to  make  it  pleas- 
ing, (and,  surely,  to  please  is  an  essential  to  the  drama,)  must 
have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  that  is,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
a  perfect  whole,  having  parts.  If  it  be  defective  here,  it  will  be 
hardly  comprehensible ;  and  if  hardly  comprehensible,  it  is  not 
possible  that  it  should  please. 

But  upon  whole  and  parts,  as  we  have  spoken  alreadv,'  we 
speak  not  now.  At  present  we  remark,  that  such  an  action,  as 
here  described,  makes  in  every  play  what  we  call  the  story,  or 
(to  use  a  term  more  technical)  the  fable ;  and  that  this  story  or 
&ble  is,  and  has  been  justly  called,  the  very  soul  of  the  drama,^ 
since  from  this  it  derives  its  very  existence. 

We  proceed :  this  drama,  then,  being  an  action,  and  that  not 
rehearsed  like  an  epopee  or  history,  but  actually  transacted  by 
certain  present  living  agents,  it  becomes  necessary  thai  these 
agents  should  mutually  converse,  and  that  they  should  have  too 
a  certain  place  where  to  hold  their  conversation.  Hence  we 
perceive  that  in  every  dramatic  piece,  not  only  the  fable  is  a 
requisite,  but  the  scenery,  and  the  stage,  and,  more  than  these,  a 
proper  diction.  Indeed,  the  scenery  and  stage  are  not  in  the 
poet^s  department :  they  belong  at  best  to  the  painter,  and  after 
him  to  inferior  artists.  The  diction  is  the  poet^s,  and  this  indeed 
is  important,  since  the  whole  of  his  performance  is  conveyed 
through  the  dialogue. 

But  diction  being  admitted,  we  are  still  to  observe,  that  there 
are  other  things  wanting,  of  no  less  importance.     In  the  various 

*  AfjXop  o9y  ix  rolnmv  5ri  r\w  'wwift^  and  as  the  objects  he  imitates  aie  huadlil 

iuiKKaw  r&¥  /i^dogy  €lpu  8e«  ironrrV*  ^  f^^  actions.^    Aiist.  da  Poet,  ci^  9.  pw  2M« 

fUrpvvt  Zato  vonrf^s  Korh  r^v  fiifiritriv  edit.  Sylb. 

iorir    fufutrai  9^  ras  irpct^cw.     "  It  is  *  Sop.  chap.  v. 

tiierefbre  erident  hence,  that  a  poet,  or  '  'Apx^  /u#r  odw  iroi  ofor  in^x^  6  ymBos 

maker,  ought  mther  to  be  a  maker  of  r^x  rpirjrifHas,    Aiist  Poet  c  6.  pw  281  < 

&b]fl8  than  of  verses,  inasmnch  as  he  Is  a  edit  Sylbw 
poet,  or  maker,  in  virtue  of  his  imitation. 
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transactions  of  real  life,  every  person  does  not  simply  speak,  but 
some  way  or  other  speaks  bis  mind,  and  discovers  by  bis  be- 
haviour certain  traces  of  character.  Now  it  is  in  these  almost 
inseparable  accidents  to  human  conduct,  that  we  perceive  the 
rise  of  sentiment  and  manners.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as 
dramatic  fiction  copies  real  life,  not  only  diction  is  a  necessary 
part  of  it,  but  manners  also,  and  sentiment. 

We  may  subjoin  one  part  more,  and  that  is  music.  The 
ancient  choruses  between  the  acts  were  probably  sung,  and 
perhaps  the  rest  was  delivered  in  a  species  of  recitative.  Our 
modern  theatres  have  a  band  of  music ;  and  have  music  often 
introduced  where  there  is  no  opera.  In  this  last,  (I  mean  the 
opera,)  music  seems  to  claim  precedence. 

From  these  speculations  it  appears,  that  the  constitutive  parts 
of  the  drama  are  six  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fable,  the  manners,  the 
:  entimeut,  the  diction,  the  scenery,  and  the  music* 

But  then,  as  out  of  these  six  the  scenery  and  the  music  appear 
to  appertain  to  other  artists,  and  the  play  (as  far  as  respects  the 
poet)  is  complete  without  them ;  it  remains  that  its  four  primary 
and  capital  parts  are  the  fisible,  the  manners,  the  sentiment,  and 
the  diction. 

These,  by  way  of  sketch,  we  shall  successively  consider,  oom- 
mencing  from  the  fable,  as  the  first  in  dignity  and  rank. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN    THB   CONSTITUTIVE    PARTS    OF   A    DRAMA,   THE    FABLE   CONSIDERED 

FIRST — ITS    DIFFERENT   SPECIES WHICH    FIT   FOR   COMEDY,    WHICH 

FOR     TRAGEDY ILLUSTRATIONS      BY      EXAMPLES REVOLUTIONS 

DISCOVERIES TRAGIC     PASSIONS LILLO'^S    FATAL    CURIOSITY COM- 
PARED WITH    THE   (EDIPUS    TYRANNUS   OF    SOPHOCLES IMPORTANCE 

OF    FABLES,    BOTH    TRAGIC    AND    COMIC ^HOW    THEY    DIFFER BAD 

FABLES,    WHENCE — OTHER    DRAMATIC    REQUISITES,    WITHOUT    THE 

FABLE,  MAY  BE  EXCELLENT FIFTH   ACTS,  HOW  CHARACTERIZED   BY 

SOME  DRAMATIC  WRITERS. 

If  we  treat  of  dramatic  fables  or  stories,  we  must  first  inquire 
how  many  are  their  species ;  and  these  we  endeavour  to  arrange, 
as  follows. 

One  species  is,  when  the  several  events  flow  in  a  similar  suc- 
cession, and  calmly  maintain  that  equal  course,  till  the  succession 
stops,  and  the  fable  is  at  an  end.     Such  is  the  story  of  a  simple 

*Tliej  are  thus  enumerated  by  Aristotle:        The  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  in  this  and 

MvBos^  ical  4)0179  i^^  ^^1^9  f^oi  Sidbww,  iroi  the  following  chapters,  may  be  said  to  ooih 

6^is,  Kol  fuKowoticu    De  Poet  c  6.  p.  230.  tain  in  a  manner  the  whole  dranuitic  art 
edit  Sylb. 
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peasant,  who  quietly  dies  in  the  cottage  where  he  was  horn, 
the  same  throughout  his  life,  both  in  manners  and  in  rank. 

There  is  a  second  species  of  story  or  fable,  not  simple,  but 
complicated;*  a  species  where  the  succeeding  events  diifer 
widely  from  the  preceding ;  as,  for  example,  the  story  of  the 
well-known  Massmello,  who,  in  a  few  days,  from  a  poor  fisher- 
man rose  to  sovereign  authority.  Here  the  succession  is  not 
equal  or  similar,  because  we  have  a  sudden  revolution  from  low 
to  high,  from  mean  to  magnificent. 

There  is  another  complicated  species,  the  reverse  of  this  last, 
where  the  revolution,  though  in  extremes,  is  from  high  to  low, 
from  magnificent  to  mean.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same 
Massinello,  who,  after  a  short  taste  of  sovereignty,  was  igno- 
miniously  slain. 

And  thus  are  all  fables  or  stories  either  simple  or  com- 
plicated :  and  the  complicated  also  of  two  subordinate  sorts ;  of 
which  the  one,  beginning  from  bad,  ends  in  good ;  the  other, 
beginning  from  good,  ends  in  bad. 

If  we  contemplate  these  various  species,  we  shall  find  the 
simple  story  least  adapted  either  to  comedy  or  tragedy.  It 
wants  those  striking  revolutions,  those  unexpected  discoveries,** 
so  essential  to  engage  and  to  detain  a  spectator. 

It  h  not  so  with  complicated  stories.  Here  every  sudden 
revolution,  every  discovery,  has  a  charm,  and  the  unexpected 
events  never  fail  to  interest. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  of  these  complicated  stories, 
that,  where  the  revolntion  is  from  bad  to  good,  as  in  the  first 
subordinate  sort,  they  are  more  natural  to  comedy  than  to 
tragedy,^  because  comedies,  however  perplexed  and  turbid  may 

*  Hal  hh  r&y  fi66«9y  oi  ft^y  catXot^  ol  84  change  from  igDorance  to  knowledge  ;  know- 

vrtrXcyfihfor  K<d  ydip  al  Tpd^tis,  &v  fu-  ledge  leading  either  to  friendahip  or  enmity 

/ix^cif  ol  /4v$ol  eieriv,  ^dpxowrw  €ti0bs  between  those  who  [in  the  course  of  the 

oi^ai  rotaCrtu*  \4yt0  84,  k.  r.  X.    **  Of  drama]  are  destined  to  felicity  or  infelicity.*^ 

fiibles,  some  are  simple,  and  some  are  com-  Aristot.  Poet,  ut  supra, 

plicated ;  for  such  are  human  actions,  of  °  The    Stagirite  having    approved    the 

which  fiftbles  are  imitations.     By  simple,  practice,  ihaX  tragedy  should  end  with  in- 

I  mefl]i,**&c.  Aristot.  Poet  cap.  10.  p.  235.  felicity,  and  told  us  that  the  introduction 

edit.  Sylb.  of  felicity  was  a  sort  of  compliment  paid  by 

^  These  revolutions  and  discoveries  are  the  poet  to  the  wishes  of  the  spectators,  adds, 

called  in  Greek  rttpar^rtuu  and  hfaryy^  upon  the  subject  of  a  happy  ending — ■'%<rTc 

pM'ffd.     They  are  thus  defined :   *E<rri  84  84  o^x  ^"^^  ^^^  r^ttytpAas  ^8ok^,  kKKh 

w^at4r€M  fjiy  4i  €ls  rh  iyavrioy  r&y  irpar-  fiaXXoy  rris  KWfupiias  oiKtia'  4k9i  yiu)  tty 

rofUywy  fitra$6\ri^  KoBdTtp  ittfnfrau^  icol  ol  Kx^iffroi  iciy  iv  r^  fi^dw  oToy'Opwn/is 

rovro  84---icaT&  rh  ^Uhs^  ^  Ayayicaioi^;  ^  A  iral  AKy urBos'  ^(Aoi  yw6n€Voi  M,  T€A.cvr^f 

revolution  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  i^4pxoyrai^  koL  aToBr^aKfi  oMcls  dv*  oif- 

change  into  the  reverse  of  what  is  doing,  Z^yds :  **  This  is  not  a  pleasure  arising  from 

and  that  either  according  to  probability,  or  tragedy,  but  is  rather  peculiar  to  comedy, 

from  necessity.**  Aristot  Poet  c  1 1.  p.  235.  For  there,  if  the  characters  are  most  hostile, 

edit  Sylb.     Again :  ^Ayayy^puris  8*  ^(rrb,  (as  much   so,  as  Orestes    and  ^gisthus 

SoTTtp  Kol  ro6yofM  trrifudyth  i^  ityyolas  were,)  they  become  friends  at  last,  when 

•Is  yywriy  firrafioXii,  fj  tis  <^iXiW  ^  Ix^poy  they  quit  the  stage,  nor  does  any  one  die 

r&y  vphs  eirrvx^fty  ^  ^virrvxlov  &purfA4yt»y :  by  the    means  of  any  other. *^    Aristot 

**  A  discovery  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  Poet  c.  13.  p.  238.  edit  Sylb. 
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be  their  beginning,  generally  produce  at  last  (as  well  the  an^Mit 
as  the  modem)  a  reconciliation  of  parties,  and  a  wedding  in 
consequence.  Not  only  Terence,  but  every  modem  may  fiirnish 
ns  with  examples. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  revolution,  as  in  the  second  sort, 
is  from  good  to  bad,  (that  is,  from  happy  to  unhappy,  from 
prosperous  to  adverse,)  here  we  discover  the  trae  fable,  or  story, 

f>rop^  for  tragedy.  Common  sense  leads  us  to  call,  even  in  rral 
ife,  such  events,  tragical.  When  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
the  triumphant  sovereign  of  a  great  people,  was  unexpectedly 
jDurdered  by  a  wretched  fanatic,  we  cannot  help  saying,  it  was 
fk  tragical  story. 

But  to  come  to  the  tragic  drama  itself. 

We  see  this  kind  of  revolution  sublimely  illustrated  in  the 
CEidipus  of  Sophocles;  where  CBdipus,  after  having  flattered 
himself  in  vain,  that  his  suspicions  would  be  relieved  by  his 
inquiries,  is  at  last  by  those  very  inquiries  plunged  into  the 
deepest  woe,**  from  finding  it  confirmed  and  put  beyond  doubt, 
that  he  had  murdered  his  own  father,  and  was  then  married  to 
his  own  mother. 

We  see  the  force  also  of  such  a  revolution  in  Milton^s 
Samson  Agonistes.  When  his  father  had  specious  hopes  to 
redeem  him  from  captivity,  these  hopes  are  at  once  blasted  by 
Iiis  unexpected  destmction.' 

Othello  commences  with  a  prospect  of  conjugal  felicity ;  Lear 
with  that  of  repose,  by  retiring  from  royalty.^  Difierent  revolu- 
tions (arising  from  jealousy,  ingratitude,  and  other  culpable  af- 
fections) change  both  of  these  pleasing  prospects  into  the 
deepest  distress,  and  with  this  distress  each  of  the  tragedies 
concludes. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  heightening  to  these  revolutions,  if  they  are 
attended,  as  in  the  CEdipus,  with  a  discovery ;  that  is,  if  the 
parties  who  suffer,  and  those  who  cause  their  sufferings,  are 
discovered  to  be  connected :  for  example,  to  be  husband  and 
wife,  brother  and  sister,  parents  and  a  child,  &;c. 

If  a  man  in  real  life  happen  to  kill  another,  it  certainly 
heightens  the  misfortune,  even  though  an  event  of  mere  chance, 
if  he  discover  that  person  to  be  his  father  or  his  son. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  if  these  events  are  tragic,  (and  can  we 
for  a  moment  doubt  them  to  be  such !)  that  pity  and  terror  are 
the  true  tra^c  passions ;  ^  that  they  truly  bear  that  name,  and 
are  necessarily  aiffused  through  every  fable  truly  tragic. 


^  See  the  tnune  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  in  imagixuury  mender  seems  to  havttf  paid  the 

the  beginning  of  chap.  1 1.  "Clairtp  hf  rf  same  compliment  to  his  audience,  as  was 

Od/xodi,  K,  r.  A.,  p.  235.  edit.  Sylh.  paid  to  other  audiences  two  thouwnd  yean 

*  See  Samson  Agonistes,  r.  1452,  &o.  ago,  and  then  jnstly  censured.    See  note  ^ 

'  This  example  refers  to  the  real  Lear  of  p.  429. 
Shakspeare,  not  the    spurious  one,  com-        f  It  has  been  obserred,  that  if  persons 

monly  acted  under  his  name;,  where  the  of  consummate  virtue  and  probity  are  made 
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Now  whether  our  ingenious  countryman,  lillo,  in  that  capital 
play  of  his,  the  Fatal  Gnriosity,  learned  this  doctrine  from 
others,  or  was  guided  b^  pure  genius,  void  of  critical  literature ; 
it  is  certain  that  in  this  tragedy  (whatever  was  the  cause)  we 
find  the  model  of  a  perfect  ntble,  under  all  the  characters  here 
described, 

'^A  long-lost  son,  returning  home  unexpectedly,  finds  his 
parents  alive,  but  perishing  with  indigence. 

^^The  young  man,  whom  from  his  long  absence  his  parents 
Beyer  expected,  discovers  himself  first  to  an  amiable  friend,  his 
long-loved  Charlotte,  and  with  her  concerts  the  manner  how  to 
discover  himself  to  his  parents. 

*^  It  is  agreed  he  should  go  to  their  house,  and  there  remain 
unknown,  till  Charlotte  should  arrive,  and  make  the  happy 
discovery. 

^'Ue  goes  thither  accordingly;  and  having,  by  a  letter  of 
Charlotte^  been  admitted,  converses,  though  unknown,  both 
with  father  and  mother,  and  beholds  their  misery  with  filial 
affection ;  complains  at  length  he  was  fatigued,  (which  in  fact  he 
really  was,)  and  begs  he  may  be  admitted  for  a  while  to  repose. 
Betiring,  he  delivers  a  casket  to  his  mother,  and  tells  her  it  is  a 
deposit  she  must  guard  till  he  awakes. 

'^  Curiosity  tempts  her  to  open  the  casket,  where  she  is  dazzled 
with  the  splendour  of  innumerable  jewels.  Objects  so  alluring 
suggest  bad  ideas,  and  poverty  soon  gives  to  those  ideas  a  sanc- 
tion. Black  as  they  are,  she  communicates  them  to  her  husband, 
who,  at  first  reluctant,  is  at  length  persuaded,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  jewels  stabs  the  stranger  while  he  sleeps. 

'^The  fatal  murder  is  perpetrating,  or  at  least  but  barely 
perpetrated,  when  Charlotte  arrives,  full  of  joy,  to  inform  them 
that  the  stranger  within  their  walls  was  their  long-lost  son.'" 

Wliat  a  discovery  t  What  a  revolution  ?  How  irresistibly 
are  the  tragic  passions  of  terror  and  pity  excited.^ 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  this  affecting  fable,  that  it  so  much 
resembles  that  of  the  play  just  mentioned,  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus. 
In  both  tragedies,  that  which  apparently  leads  to  joy,  leads  in 
its  completion  to  misery ;  both  tragedies  concur  in  the  horror 
of  their  discoveries ;  and  both  in  those  great  outlines  of  a  truly 
tragic  revolution,  where  (according  to  the  nervous  sentiment  of 
Lillo  himself)  we  see 

nnfortmute,  it  does  not  moTe  our  pity,  for        As  we  think    tbe  sufferings    of   such 

we  are  shocked ;   if  iMrsons  notoriously  persons  rather  hard,  they  moye  our  pity ; 

infiimoas  are  unfortunate,  it  may  move  our  as  we  think  them  like  ourseWes,  they  move 

humanity,  but  hardly  then  our  pity.    It  our  fear. 

remains  that  pity,  and  we  may  add  fear.        This  will  explain  the  following  ezpresp 

are  naturally  excited  by  middle  characters,  sions :  'EAces  ^<y,  rcpl  rhw  ivd^ioir  <f6fios 

those  who  are  bo  way  distinguished  by  5^  ircpl  rhy  Sfioioy.    Aristot.  Poet,  c  13. 

their  extraordinary  yirtue,  nor  who  bring  p.  237*  edit  Sylb. 
their  misfortunes  upon  them  ao  much  by  ^  See  page  430. 
improbity  as  by  enor. 
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The  two  extremes  of  life. 
The  highest  happioess,  and  deepest  woe. 
With  SH  the  sharp  and  bitter  aggiaTations 
Of  such  a  yast  transition. 

A  further  concarrence  may  be  added,  which  is,  that  each 
piece  begins  and  proceeds  in  a  train  of  events,  which  with  perfect 
probability  lead  to  its  conclusion,  without  the  help  of  machines, 
deities,  prodigies,  spectres,  or  any  thing  else  incomprehensible 
or  incredible.^ 

We  may  say,  too,  in  both  pieces  there  exists  totality ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  endJ 

We  mention  this  again,  though  we  have  mentioned  it  already, 
because  we  think  we  cannot  enough  enforce  so  absolutely  es- 
sential a  requisite;  a  requisite  descending  in  poetry  from  the 
mighty  epopee  down  to  the  minute  epigram ;  and  never  to  be 
dispensed  with,  but  in  sessions-papers,  controversial  pamphlets, 
and  those  passing  productions,  which,  like  certain  insects  of 
which  we  read,  live  and  die  within  the  day." 

And  now  having  given,  in  the  above  instances,  this  description 
of  the  tragic  fable,  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive  its  amazing* 
efficacy.  It  does  not,  like  a  fine  sentiment,  or  a  beautifiil 
simile,  give  an  occasional  or  local  grace;  it  is  never  out  of 
sight ;  it  adorns  every  part,  and  passes  through  the  whole. 

It  was  from  these  reasonings  that  the  great  father  of  criticisn), 
speaking  of  the  tragic  fable,  calls  it  the  very  soul  of  tragedy .° 

Nor  is  this  assertion  less  true  of  the  comic  fable,  which  hasi, 
too,  like  the  tragic,  its  revolutions  and  its  discoveries ;  its 
praise  from  natural  order,  and  from  a  just  totality. 

The  difference  between  them  only  lies  in  the  persons  and 
the  catastrophe,  inasmuch  as  (contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
tragedy)  the  comic  persons  are  mostly  either  of  middle  or  lower 
life,  and  the  catastrophe  for  the  greater  part  from  bad  to  good, 
or  (to  talk  less  in  extremes)  from  turbid  to  tranquil.^ 

On  fables,  comic  as  well  as  tragic,  we  may  alike  remark,  that, 
when  good,  like  many  other  fine  things,  they  are  difficult.  And 
hence  perhaps  the  cause,  why  in  this  respect  so  many  dramas 
are  defective;  and  why  their  story  or  fable  is  commonly  no 
more  than  either  a  jumble  of  events  hard  to  comprehend,  or  a 
tale  taken  from  some  iiTetched  novel,  which  has  little  founda- 
tion either  in  nature  or  probability. 

Even  in  the  plays  we  most  admire,  we  shall  seldom  find  our 
admiration  to  arise  from  the  fable :  it  is  either  from  the  senti- 
ment, as  in  Measure  for  Measure ;  or  from  the  purity  of  the 

^  It  is  trae,  that  in  one  pky  mention  is        '  See  chap.  v. 
made  of  an  oracle ;    in  the  other,  of  a        "  Vid.  Aristot  AnimaL  Histor.   L   ▼. 

dream ;   but  neither  of  them  affects  the  p.  143.  edit  Sylh. 
catastrophe ;  which  in  both  pkys  arises        "  See  before,  p.  427. 
from  incidents  perfectly  natoral.  ^  See  p.  429,  4S0. 
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diction,  as  in  Cato ;  or  from  the  characters  and  manners,  as  in 
Lear,  Othello,  Falstaff,  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  Ben  the  Sailor, 
sir  Peter  and  lady  Teazle,  with  the  other  persons  of  that 
pleasing  drama,  the  School  for  Scandal. 

To  these  merits,  which  are  great,  we  may  add  others  far 
inferior,  such  as  the  scenery ;  such  as,  in  tragedy,  the  spectacle 
of  pomps  and  processions;  in  comedy,  the  amusing  bustle  of 
surprises  and  squabbles ;  all  of  which  have  their  effect,  and  keep 
our  attention  alive. 

But  here,  alas !  commences  the  grievance.  After  sentiment, 
diction,  characters,  and  manners ;  after  the  elegance  of  scenes ; 
after  pomps  and  processions,  squabbles  and  surprises;  when, 
these  being  over,  the  whole  draws  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  then  un* 
fortunately  comes  the  failure.  At  that  critical  moment,  of  all 
the  most  interesting,  (by  that  critical  moment,  I  mean  the 
catastrophe,)  it  is  then  the  poor  spectator  is  led  into  a  labyrinth, 
where  both  himself  and  the  poet  are  often  lost  together. 

In  tragedy,  this  knot,  like  the  Gordian  knot,  is  frequently 
solved  by  the  sword.  The  principal  parties  are  slain;  and, 
these  being  despatched,  the  play  ends  of  course. 

In  comedy,  the  expedient  is  little  better.  The  old  gentleman 
of  the  drama,  after  having  fretted  and  stormed  through  the 
first  four  acts,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  is  unaccount- 
ably appeased.  At  the  same  time,  the  dissipated  coquette  and 
the  dissolute  fine  gentleman,  whose  vices  cannot  be  occasional, 
but  must  clearly  be  habitual,  are  in  the  space  of  half  a  scene 
miraculously  reformed,  and  grow  at  once  as  completely  good  as 
if  they  had  never  been  otherwise. 

It  was  from  a  sense  of  this  concluding  jumble,  this  unnatural 
huddling  of  events,  that  a  witty  friend  of  mine,  who  was  himself 
a  dramatic  writer,  used  pleasantly,  though  perhaps  rather  freely, 
to  damn  the  man  who  invented  nfth  acts.^* 

And  so  much  for  the  nature  or  character  of  the  dramatic 
fable. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  manners  and  sentiment ; 
and  first  for  the  theory  of  manners. 

P  So  said  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  Had  his  life  been  less  irregular,  (for  ir- 

who  waa  a  respectable  person  both  by  eda-  regular  it  was,  and  spent  in  a  promiscuous 

cation  and  birdi,  baring  been  bred  at  Eton  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  ranks,)  hia 

school  and  Leyden,  and  being  lineally  de-  pictures  of  human  kind  had  neither  been  so 

soended  from  an  earl  of  Denbigh.  yarious  nor  so  natural    ' 

His  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones  Had  he  possessed  less  of  literature,  he 

may  be  called  master-pieces  in  the  comic  could  not  have  infused  such  a  spirit  of 

Sopee,  which  none  since  have  equalled,  classical  elegance, 

ough    multitudes   have   imitated ;    and  Had  his  genius  been  less  fertile  in  wit 

which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  write  and  humour,  he  could  not  have  maintained 

in  the  manner  he  did,  both  from  his  life,  that  uninterrupted  pleasantry,  which  never 

his  learnings  and  his  genius.  suifers  his  reader  to  ftsel  fittigue. 


2r 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OONCKBNINO    DRAMATIC   MANNKBfi ^WHAT  00NSTITUTE8   THKM ^BiAN- 

NBltS   OF   OTHELLO,  MACBETH,  HAMLET THOSE   OF   THE    LAST  <iDE9- 

TIONED,      AND      WHY CONSISTENCY      REQUIRED YET      SOMETIMES 

BLAMEABLE,    AND   WHY GENUINE    MANNERS   IN    SHAKSPEARB IN 

LILLO MANNERS,  MORALLY  BAD,  POETICALLY  GOOD. 

^^  When  the  principal  persons  of  any  drama  preserve  sach  a 
consistency  of  conduct,  (it  matters  not  whether  that  conduct  be 
virtuous  or  vicious,)  that,  after  they  have  appeared  for  a  scene 
or  two,  we  conjecture  what  they  will  do  hereafter  from  what 
they  have  done  already,  such  persons  in  poetry  may  be  said  to 
have  manners,  for  by  this,  and  this  only,  are  poetic  maniiers 
constituted.'^** 

To  explain  this  assertion  by  recurring  to  instances :  As  soon  as 
we  have  seen  the  violent  love  and  weak  credulity  of  Othello,  the 
fatal  jealousy,  in  which  they  terminate,  is  no  more  than  what 
we  may  conjecture.  When  we  have  marked  the  attention  paid 
by  Macbeth  to  the  witches,  to  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  and 
to  the  flattering  dictates  of  his  own  ambition,  we  suspect  some- 
thing atrocious;  nor  are  we  surprised  that,  in  the  event,  he 
murders  Duncan,  and  then  Banquo.  Had  he  changed  his  con- 
duct, and  been  only  wicked  by  halves,  his  manners  would  not 
have  been  as  they  now  are,  poetically  good. 

If  the  leading  person  in  a  drama,  for  example  Hamlet,  appear 
to  have  been  treated  most  injuriously,  we  naturally  infer  that  he 
will  meditate  revenge ;  and  should  that  revenge  prove  fatal  to 
those  who  had  injured  him,  it  is  no  more  than  was  probable, 
when  we  consider  the  provocation. 

But  diould  the  same  Hamlet  by  chance  kill  an  innocent  old 
man — an  old  man  from  whom  he  had  never  received  offence, 
and  with  whose  daughter  he  was  actually  in  love — what  should 
we  expect  then !  Should  we  not  look  for  compassion,  I  might 
add,  even  for  compunction  i    Should  we  not  be  shocked,  if,  in- 

4  ''EffTt  9^  llBos  ijJkv  t6  tow&tov^  h  8i)Ao<  tvioi  r&w  Kiyuv:  **£br  which  rauon  lonie 

T^y  wpoaip^ffiv  inroTA  rit  iarhf^  ip  oh  offK  of  the  diamatic  dialogues  haye  no  mannen 

iart  iri\oy,  ci  vpocup^vrvu^  ^    ^c^et  6  at  alL** 

Xiyvv :    ^  Manners  or  character  is  that  And  this  well  explains  another  account 

which  discovers  what  the  determination  of  manners  given  in  the  same  book:  rh 

[of  a  speaker]  will  be,  in  matters  where  it  li\  llBriy  Koff  &  toio^s  ranxs  sZmu  tpdftw 

IS  not  yet  manifest,  whether  he  chooses  to  rohs  Tpdrroinas:  ^manners  are  those  qna- 

do  a  thing,  or  to  avoid  iV    Aristot  Poet  lities  ^rongh  which  we  say,  the  acton  ass 

c  6.  p.  231.  edit  Sylb.  men  of  such  or  such  a  character.**  Ibid. 

It  was  from  our  being  unable,  in  the  Bossu,  in  his  Traits  du  Poeme  Bpiqoa, 

persons  of  some  dramas,  to  conjecture  what  has  given  a  fine  and  copious  commentary 

they  will  determine,  that  the  above  author  on  this  part  of  Aristotle^s  Poetics.    See  his 

immediately  adds,  9iiir€p  ohK  Uxowrw  ijOos  work,  1.  iv.  c.  4,  5,  &c 
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8iead  of  this,  he  were  to  prove  quite  insensible,  or  (what  is  even 
worse)  were  he  to  be  brutallv  jocose  ? 

Here  the  manners  are  blameable,  because  they  are  incon- 
sistent ;  we  should  never  conjecture  from  Hamlet  any  thing  so 
unfeelingly  cruel. 

Nor  are  manners  only  to  be  blamed  for  being  thus  incon- 
sistent. Consistency  itself  is  blameable,  if  it  exhibit  human 
beings  completely  abandoned ;  completely  void  of  virtue ;  pre- 
pared, like  king  Richard,  at  their  very  birth,  for  mischief.  It 
was  of  such  models  that  a  jocose  critic  once  said,  they  might 
make  good  devils,  but  they  could  never  make  good  men :  not 
(says  he)  that  they  want  consistency,  but  it  is  of  a  supernatural 
sort,  which  human  nature  never  knew. 

Qaodcumque  ottendis  mihi  sic,  mcredulns  odL  Hor. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  manners  in  a  more  genuine  form,  may 
go  to  the  characters  already  alleged  in  the  preceding  chapter;*^ 
where,  from  our  previous  acquaintance  with  the  several  parties, 
we  can  hardly  fail,  as  incidents  arise,  to  conjecture  their  Aiture 
behaviour.' 

We  may  find  also  manners  of  this  sort  in  the  Fatal  Cariosity. 
Old  Wilmot  and  his  wife  discover  affection  for  one  another ;  nor 
18  it  confined  here — ^they  discover  it  for  their  absent  son ;  for  his 
beloved  Charlotte ;  and  for  their  &ithfdl  servant  Randal.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  memory  of  past  affluence,  the  pressure 
of  present  indigence,  the  fatal  want  of  resources,  and  the  cold 
ingratitude  of  friends,  they  shew  to  all  others  (the  few  above 
excepted)  a  gloomy,  proud,  unfeeling  misanthropy. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  and  with  these  manners,  an  opportunity 
offers,  by  murdering  an  unknown  stranger,  to  gain  them  immense 
treasure,  and  place  them  above  want.  As  the  measure  was  at 
once  both  tempting  and  easy,  was  it  not  natural  that  such  a 
wife  should  persuade,  and  that  such  a  husband  should  be  per- 
suaded i  We  may  conjecture  from  their  past  behaviour  what 
part  they  would  prefer,  and  that  part,  though  morally  wicked, 
IS  yet  poetically  good ;  because  here,  all  we  require  is  a  suitable 
consistence.^ 

We  are  far  from  justifying  assassins.  Yet  assassins,  if  truly 
drawn,  are  not  monsters,  but  human  beings ;  and  as  such,  being 
i^equered  with  good  and  with  evil,  may  by  their  good  move  our 
pity,  though  their  evil  cause  abhorrence. 

mi  this  in  the  present  case  is  not  alL  The  innocent  parties, 
made  miserable,  exhibit  a  distress  which  comes  home ;  a  distress 
which,  as  mortals,  it  is  impossible  we  should  not  feel. 

Suot  Jacrynue  rarum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tasgnnt"  Viig.  iEn. 

'  See  p.  433.  quotations  from  different  parts  of  this  af- 

*  See  p.  434.  fecting  tngedy,  what  is  asserted  in  yaiious 

'  See  aboTe.  parts  of  these  Inquiries.    Bat  the  intention 

"  It  WM  intended  to  illnttiate,  by  large  was  laid  aside,  (at  least  in  greater  part,)  by 

2f2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCEBNINO     DUAUATIC     SBNTIHBNT WHAT     CONSTITUTES     IT COK- 

NBCTBD  WITH   MANNERS,  AND  HOW CONCERNING   SENTIMBNT,  GNO- 

MOLOGIC,    OR    PRECBPTIYB — ITS    DESCRIPTION  —  SOtfETIMBS    HAS    A 

REASON  ANNEXED  TO  IT SOMETIMES  LAUDABLE,  SOMETIMES  BLAMB- 

ABLB WHOM  IT  MOST  BECOMES  TO  UTTER  IT,  AND  WHY — BOSSU — 

TRANSITION  TO  DICTION. 

From  manners  we  pass  to  sentiment;  a  word  which,  thongh 
sometimes  coDfined  to  mere  gnomology,  or  moral  precept,  was 
often  used  by  the  Greeks  in  a  more  comprehensive  meaning,  in- 
cluding every  thing  for  which  men  employ  language ;  for  proving 
and  solving;  for  raising  and  calming  the  passions;  for  exag- 
gerating and  depreciating;  for  commands,  monitions,  prayers, 
narratives,  interrogations,  answers,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  sentiment, 
in  this  sense,  means  little  less  than  the  universal  subjects  of  our 
discourse.' 

It  was  under  this  meaning  the  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  drama,  and  this  appears  not  only  from  authority,  but  from 
fact:  for  what  can  conduce  more  effectually  than  discourse  to 
establish  with  precision  dramatic  manners  and  characters  ! 

To  refer  to  a  play  already  mentioned,  the  Fatal  Curiosity : 

reflecting  that  the  tragedy  was  easily  to  be  rov  Kiyov  8(<  irapao'KcuourO^aiai'  fUfffi  tk 

procored,  being  modern,  and  having  passed  roxntav^  r6^  re  &ro8e(«na7yai,  ical  rh  A^cix, 

through  several  editions,  one  particularly  jra«  rh  irtSBri  irapturKtwiCttry  ctow  (\cotf,  ^ 

io  late  as  in  the  year  1775,  when  it  was  ^$op,  ^  hpr^y,^  ical  tva  r9uSha^  iced  fri 

printed  with  LiIlo*s  other  dramatic  pieces.  fi4y€$os  ica2  afuKp^nira:  **Ali  those  things 

If  any  one  read  this  tragedy,  the  author  belong  to  sentiment  (or  itdMoia)  that  are  to 

of  these  Inquiries  has  a  request  or  two  to  be  performed  through  the  help  of  discourse: 

make,  for  which  he  hopes  a  candid  reader  now  the  various  branches  of  these  things 

will  forgive  him:  one  is,  not  to  cavil  at  are  to  prove, and  to  solve, to ezdtepaaaions, 

minute  inaccuracies,  but  look  to  the  supe-  (such  as  pity,  fear,  anger,  and  the  like,) 

nor  merit  of  the  whole  taken  together ;  an-  and,  besides  this,  to  magnify,  and  to  di- 

other  is,  totally  to  expunge  those  wretched  minish.''^  Arist  Poet  c  19.  p.  245.  edit, 

rhymes  which  conclude  many  of  the  scenes ;  Sylb. 

and  which  it  is  probable  are  not  from  LUlo,        We  have  here  chosen  the  fullest  deecrip- 

but  from  some  other  hand,  willing  to  con-  tion  of  Btdyota ;  but  in  the  same  work  then 

fonn  to  an  absurd  fashion,  then  practised,  are  others  more  concise,  which  yet  express 

but  now  laid  aside,  the  fashion  (I  mean)  of  the  same  meaning.    In  the  sixth  chapter 

a  rhyming  conclusion.  we  are  told  it  is,  rh  Kiytiy  S^rcurftu  rk 

*  There  are  two  species  of  sentiment  Mptu  koL  rk  apiAjirrovTOy  *'  to  be  able  to 

successively  here  described,  both  called  in  say  (that  is,  to  express  justly)  such  things 

Enfflish  either  a  sentiment  or  a  sentence,  asnecessarilybelongtoasubject,orpn»periy 

and  in  Latin  tenientia.    The  Greeks  were  suit  it**    And  again,  soon  after :   Aitiroia 

more  exact,  and  to  the  different  species  as-  9i,  iv  eh  kwoitucp^mMFi  rt^  &s  (krrof^  ^  Af 

signed  different  names,  calling  the  one  9id-  oifK   t^arty^  ^  mBiXiav  n  iaro^MUfopru  : 

yoM,  the  other  ymifii^  **Atdifoia,  or  sentiment,  exists,  where  men  de- 

Of  yp^/AVi  we  shall  speak  hereafter:  of  monstrate  any  thing  either  to  be,  or  not  to 

itdifota  their  descriptions  are  as  follows :  be  ;  or  through  which  they  assert  any  thing 

*%(m  8^  Kwrit  r^v  Zi^otMf  raOro,  jka  dir^  general,  or  universal**   Ibid.  p.  231. 
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When  old  Wilmot  discharges  his  faithfiil  servant  from  pure  af- 
fection, that  he  might  not  starve  him,  how  strongly  are  his  man- 
ners delineated  by  his  sentiments !  The  following  are  among  his 
monitions : 

Shan  my  example  ;  treasure  up  my  precepts ; 
The  world'*t  before  thee ;  be  a  knave  and  prosper. 

The  young  man,  shocked  at  such  advice  from  a  master  whose 
virtues  he  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  venerate,  ventures 
modestly  to  ask  him. 

Where  are  your  former  principles  ? 

The  old  man's  reply  is  a  fine  picture  of  human  frailty;  a  striking, 
and  yet  a  natural  blending  of  friendship  and  misanthropy;  of 
particular  friendship,  of  general  misanthropy: 

No  matter  (says  he)  for  principles ; 

Suppose  I  have  renounced  *em :  I  haTe  passions, 

And  love  thee  still ;  therefore  would  have  thee  think 

The  world  is  all  a  scene  of  deep  deceit. 

And  he  who  deals  with  mankind  on  the  square 

Is  his  own  bubble,  and  undoes  himself. 

He  departs  with  these  expressions,  but  leaves  the  young  man 
far  from  being  convinced. 

The  suspicious  gloom  of  age,  and  the  open  simplicity  of  youth, 
give  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  manners  of  each,  and  all  this 
from  the  sentiments  alone ;  sentiments  which,  though  opposite, 
are  still  perfectly  just,  as  being  perfectly  suited  to  their  different 
characters. 

It  is  to  this  comprehensive  meaning  of  sentiment  that  we  may 
in  a  manner  refer  the  substance  of  these  inquiries;  for  such 
sentiment  is  every  thing,  either  written  or  spoken. 

Something,  however,  must  be  said  upon  that  other,  and  more 
limited  species  of  it,  which  I  call  the  gnomologic^  or  preceptive ; 
a  species,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  the  drama,  but,  when  properly 
used,  one  of  its  capital  ornaments. 

The  following  description  of  it  is  taken  from  antiquity.  A 
gnomologic  sentiment,  or  precept,  is  an  assertion  or  proposition-^ 
not  however  all  assertions,  as  that,  '^  Pericles  was  an  able  states- 
man,^ ^'Horner  a  great  poet  C  for  these  assertions  are  particular, 
and  such  a  sentiment  must  be  general — nor  yet  is  it  every  as* 
sertion,  though  general ;  as  that,  '^  The  angles  of  every  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles'*^ — but  it  is  an  assertion  which, 
though  general,  is  only  relative  to  human  conduct,  and  to  such 
objects,  as  in  moral  action  we  either  seek  or  avoid.^ 

'  We  now  come  to  the  second  species  oth^  wtpi  irirrwr  koB^Kov,  oIop,  trt  ih 

of  sentiment,  called  in  Greek  yv^firiy  and  M^r^  KOfiirvXi^  hKunlor  dAA^kircpl  Zcwf 

which  Aristotle  describes  much  in  the  same  al  wp^fis  elirl,  ical  tdperk  fl  ^cvicrd  icrrt 

manner  as  we  have  done  in  the  text :  ''Eorc  wphs  rh  Tpdiratty,  Arist  Rhetor.  1.  ii.  c.  21. 

d^  yvAfiV  ^'^i^oaftris^  ob  ft4tfTot  irepl  r&t^  p.  96.  edit  Sylb.    So  too  the  Scriptor.  ad 

Koift  Imwrov,  oto¥,  voiAs  ris  *l^tKpdrrfs'  Heiynninm,  L  ir.   t^  24.    Sententja  est 
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Among  the  assertions  of  this  sort  we  prodnee  the  following; 
the  precept  which  forbids  unseasonable  curiosity: 

Seek  not  to  know,  what  mnit  not  be  leTtal^d. 

Or  that  which  forbids  unrelenting  anger : 

Within  thee  cheriah  not  immortal  ifOb 

We  remark,  too,  that  these  sentiments  acquire  additional 
strength,  if  we  subjoin  the  reason. 
For  example : 

Seek  not  to  know  what  mast  not  be  lerealVi ; 
Joys  only  flow  where  &te  it  moet  conoeai^d. 

Or  again : 

Within  thee  chezith  not  immortal  Ire^ 
When  thou  thyielf  art  mortaL* 

In  some  instances,  the  reason  and  sentiment  are  so  blended  aa 
to  be  in  a  manner  inseparable.     Thus  Shakspeare : 

He  who  fUchee  from  me  mr  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
Bat  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

There  are,  too,  sentiments  of  bad  moral  and  evil  tendency: 

If  sacred  right  should  ever  be  infringed. 
It  should  be  done  for  empire  and  dominion : 
In  other  things  pure  oonscienee  be  thy  guide.* 


And  again : 


The  man^  a  fool. 
Who,  haying  slain  the  fiither,  spares  the  sons.^ 


These  ideas  are  only  fit  for  tyrants,  usurpers,  and  other  profli- 
gate men ;  nor  ought  they  to  appear  in  a  drama,  but  to  shew 
such  characters. 

On  gnomologic  sentiments  in  general  it  has  been  observed, 
that  though  they  decorate,  they  should  not  be  frequent,  for  then 
the  drama  becomes  affected  and  declamatory.^ 

It  has  been  said,  too,  they  come  most  naturally  from  aged 
persons,  because  age  may  be  supposed  to  have  taught  them  ex- 

oratio  sumpta  de  vita,  qnie  aut  quid  fit,  aut  confirmator  subjectioiie  rationis,  hoc  modo : 

quid  esse  oporteat  in  yita,  bieyiter  ostendit,  omnes  bene  viyendi  rationes  in  TirtBte  rant 

hoc  modo— Ldber  is  est  ezistimandus,  qui  edUocandiB,  propterea  quod  sola  Tirtos  in 

nuUi  turpitudini  servit  sua  potestate  est.   Scriptor.  ad  Heren.  L  ir. 

*  The  first  of  these  sen^ents  is  taken  s.  24. 
from  Dryden,  the   second  is  quoted   by        *  Vid.  Cic  de  Offidis,  L  ilL  c  21 ;  who 

Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  L  ii.  c  22.  p.  97.  thus  translates  Euripides : 

edit.  Sylb.  Nam  si  viotandtiM  ettjus^  regmmM  gratia 
'AOcCrwroy  hpy^iv  ft.^  ^6Kttrrt,  Ovrrrhs  Hv,        VioiUmiwm  eat:  aim  rtbu9 pistaiem  colag. 
On  this  the  philosopher  well  observes,  that        ^  N^ios,  At,  varfya   jcrcdws,  wmBas 

if  the  monition  had  been  no  more,  than  that  icoroXciiroi.   Arist  Rhet  L  L  c.  16.  1.  iiL 

we  should  not  cherish  our  anger  for  eyer,  it  c  22.  p.  98.  edit  Sylb. 
had  been  a  sentence  or  mocsl  pieoept ;  but        <  So  the  same  Latin  zhetAriciaB,  aboye 

when  the  words  $inrrhs  Ay,  ''beinff  mortal,"  quoted :  Sententias  interponi  nro  eonyenit, 

are  added,  the  poet  then  giyes  us  ihe  reason,  ut  rei  actoies,  non  yiyendi  praBceptoies  eae 

rh  9iib  ri  \4y€u  Rhet,  ut  sup.    The  Latin  yideamur.    Scriptor.  ad   Heienn.  Ub.  iy. 

ihetoridan  says  the  same :   Sed  illnd  quod-  s.  25. 
que  ptobandum  est  genus  sententise,  quod 
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perience.  It  must,  however,  be  an  experience  suitable  to  their 
characters :  an  old  general  should  not  talk  upon  law,  nor  an  old 
lawyer  upon  war.** 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  diction. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OONCEBNING  DICTION THE  VULGAR — THK  AFPECTED THE  ELEGANT 

THIS   LAST    MUCH    INDEBTED    TO   THE   METAPHOR PRAISE    OF    THE 

METAPHOR ^IT8  DESCRIPTION  ;    AND,  WHEN  GOOD,  ITS  CHARACTER 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST   EXCELLENT,  WHAT ^NOT   TURGID— NOR   ENIG- 
MATIC  NOR   BASE ^NOR   RIDICULOUS INSTANCES ^METAPHOBS    BY 

CONSTANT  USE  SOMETIMES  BECOME  COMMON  WORDS PUNS ^RUPILIUS 

BEX OmZ ^ENIGMAS CUPPING THE    GOD    TERMINUS OVID**S 

FASTI. 

As  every  sentiment  must  be  expressed  by  words,  the  theory  of 
sentiment  naturally  leads  to  that  of  diction.  Indeed,  the  con- 
nection between  them  is  so  intimate,  that  the  same  sentiment, 
where  the  diction  differs,  is  as  different  in  appearance,  as  the 
same  person,  dressed  like  a  peasant,  or  dressed  like  a  gentleman. 
And  hence  we  see,  how  much  diction  merits  a  serious  attention. 
But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  understood  by  an  example. 
Take,  then,  the  following:  ''Do  not  let  a  lucky  hit  slip;  if  you 
do,  belike  you  may  not  any  more  get  at  it.^  The  sentiment  (we 
must  confess)  is  expressed  clearly,  but  the  diction  surely  is  rather 
vulgar  and  low.  Take  it  another  way :  "  Opportune  moments 
are  few  and  fleeting ;  seize  them  with  avidity,  or  your  progres- 
sion will  be  impeded.''^  Here  the  diction,  though  not  low,  is 
rather  obscure.  The  words  are  unusual,  pedantic,  and  affected. 
But  what  says  Shakspeare  ! 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiun  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leada  on  to  fitrtane ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bonnd  in  shallows. 

Here  the  diction  is  elegant,  without  being  vulgar  or  affected ; 
the  words,  though  common,  being  taken  under  a  metaphor,  are 
80  far  estrangea  by  this  metaphorical  use,  that  they  acquire 
through  the  change  a  competent  dignity,  and  yet,  without  be- 
coming vulgar,  remain  intelligible  and  clear. 

Knowing,  therefore,  the  stress  laid  by  the  ancient  critics  on 
the  metaphor,  and  viewing  its  admirable  effects  in  the  decorating 
of  diction,  we  think  it  may  merit  a  forther  regard. 

*  *AofUrr€t  9^  yyt^fM^joyw  iiXuti^  /ikp  Rhet.  at  snpia,  p.  97.  edit  Sylb.     See  also 

irp€fffiir€poyf  w€pl  ^  rovruy  &v  ifiir9tp6s  the  ingenious  Bossn,  in  hit  Traits  da  Poeme 

Tif  ^<rr(y;  **  It  becomes  him  to  be  sententious  Epique,  1.  vi.  c.  4,5;  who  is,  as  usoa], 

who  is  advanced  in  yean,  and  that  upon  copious  and  clear, 
subjects  in  which  he  has  experience. '"   Arist 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  figure  of  speech  so  pleasing  as  the 
metaphor.  It  is  at  times  the  language  of  every  individual,  but, 
above  all,  is  pecuh'ar  to  the  man  of  genius/  His  sagacity  dis^ 
cerns  not  only  common  analogies,  but  those  others  more  remote, 
which  escape  the  vulgar,  and  which,  though  they  seldom  invent, 
they  seldom  fail  to  recognise  when  they  hear  them  from  persons 
more  ingenious  than  themselves. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that  the  metaphor  took  its 
rise  from  the  poverty  of  language.  Men,  not  finding  upon  every 
occasion  words  ready  made  for  their  ideas,  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  words  analogous,  and  transfer  them  from  their 
original  meaning  to  the  meaning  then  required.  But  though  the 
metaphor  began  in  poverty,  it  did  not  end  there.  When  the 
analogy  was  just,  (and  this  often  happened,)  there  was  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  in  what  was  both  new  and  yet  familiar ;  so 
that  the  metaphor  was  then  cultivated,  not  out  of  necessity,  but 
for  ornament.  It  is  thus  that  clothes  were  first  assumed  to  de- 
fend us  against  the  cold,  but  came  afterwards  to  be  worn  for 
distinction  and  decoration. 

It  must  be  observed,  there  is  a  force  in  the  united  words^ 
new  and  familiar.  What  is  new,  but  not  familiar,  is  often  unin- 
telligible; what  is  familiar,  but  not  new,  is  no  better  than  common 
place.  It  is  in  the  union  of  the  two,  that  the  obscure  and  the 
vulgar  are  happily  removed ;  and  it  is  in  this  union  that  we  view 
the  character  of  a  just  metaphor. 

But  after  we  have  so  praised  the  metaphor,  it  is  fit  at  length 
we  should  explain  what  it  is ;  and  this  we  shall  attempt  as  well 
by  a  description  as  by  examples. 

^'A  metaphor  is  the  transferring  of  a  word  from  its  usual 
meaning  to  an  analogous  meaning,  and  then  the  employing  it 
agreeably  to  such  transfer.'*'^  For  example:  the  usual  meaning 
of  evening,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  day.  But  age  too  is  a  con- 
clusion; the  conclusion  of  human  life.  Now  there  being  an 
analogy  in  all  conclusions,  we  arrange  in  order  the  two  we  have 
alleged,  and  say,  that,  "as  evening  is  to  the  day,  so  is  age  to 
human  life.'"     Hence,  by  an  easy  permutation,  (which  ftirnisbes 

*  Th  8i  niyurrov  tier<n^puchp  ctrai*  fi6-  rive  metaphors,  from  tenns  which  are  proper, 

tfoy  yhp  rouTo  otfrc  Tap*  &\Xov  iarl  Ao^cIV,  and  ret  not  obvious ;  since  even  in  phi- 

tlAvias  re  ffrifUidy  iarc  rh  yhp  <9  /*cr»-  losophy,  to  discern  the  simihur  in  thioga 

^cpciy,  T^  Sfiotov    Ofcfptiy  4<m :    *^  The  widely  distant,  is  the  part  of  one  who  oon- 

greatest  thing  of  all  is  to  be  powerful  in  jectures  happily.^  Arist  Rhetor.  LiiLa  11. 

metaphor ;  for  this  alone  cannot  be  acquired  p.  137.  edit  Sylb. 

from  another,  but  is  a  mark  of  original  ge-        That  metaphor  is  an  effort  of  genius,  and 

nius :  for  to  metaphorize  well,  is  to  discern  cannot  be  taqght,  is  here  again  asserted  in 

in  different  objects  that  which  is  similar.**  the  words  of  the  first  quotation:  KalAai9«ir 

Arist  Poet  c.  22.  p.  250.  edit  Sylb.  obK  K<rruf   oMi^  (sciL  /lerai^efMbr)  snap' 

Ae<  9h  fUTcup4p€Uf — &ir^  oUctiutf  Ktd  fiii  ftXXov.  Rhetor.  L  iiL  c.  2.  p.  120.  edit  Sylk 
^9M%p&¥^  otov  Kol  iv  ^hXoco^U^  rh  tfiAiow        '  JAerapopik  d*  loriv  6y6f*tBros  iJOiarpimt 

Koi  4y  iro\h  ZUxown  Btttpuy,  th(rr6xov:  irt^xtpiif  k,  r.  X.     Arist.   Poet,  capi  21. 

**  We  ought  to  metaphorize,  that  is,  to  de-  p.  247.  edit  Sylb, 
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at  once  two  metaphors,)  we  saj  alternately,  that  ^^  evening  is 
the  age  of  the  day  ;**'  and  that  "age  is  the  evening  of  life.*"* 

There  are  other  metaphors  equally  pleasing,  but  which  we 
only  mention,  as  their  analogy  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  thus 
that  old  men  have  been  called  stubble ;  and  the  stage  or  theatre, 
the  mirror  of  human  life.^ 

In  language  of  this  sort  there  is  a  double  satisfaction :  it  is 
strikingly  clear;  and  yet  raised,  though  clear,  above  the  low 
and  vulgar  idiom.  It  is  a  praise  too  of  such  metaphors,  to  be 
quickly  comprehended.  The  similitude  and  the  thing  illustrated 
are  commonly  despatched  in  a  single  word,  and  comprehended 
by  an  immediate  and  instantaneous  intuition. 

Thus  a  person  of  wit,  being  dangerously  ill,  was  told  by  his 
friends,  two  more  physicians  were  called  in.  "  So  many  !^  says 
he,  **  do  they  fire  then  in  platoons  !^^ 

These  instances  may  assist  us  to  discover,  what  metaphors 
may  be  called  th^  best. 

They  ought  not,  in  an  elegant  and  polite  style,  (the  style  of 
which  we  are  speaking,)  to  be  derived  from  meanings  too 
sublime;  for  then  the  diction  would  be  turgid  and  bombast. 
Such  was  the  language  of  that  poet,  who,  describing  the  foot- 
men'^s  flambeaux  at  the  end  of  an  opera,  sung  or  said. 

Now  blaxM  a  tbousand  flaming  suns,  and  bade 
Grim  night  retire. 

Nor  ought  a  metaphor  to  be  fiirfetched,  for  then  it  becomes 

'  *Ofu>i»s  Hx^t  inripa  vphs  fififpay^  Ktd  ITlysBes,  for  his  protection,  had  been 

Til^of  wp6$  fiiov:  ipu  roltntr  r^v  itrwdpay  metamorphosed  by  Minerva  into  the  figure 

TQpof  rifUpas^  xed  rh  yrjpas  icntdpay  filou.  of  an  old  man.     Yet  eyen  then  the  hero 

Aristot  Poet  c  21.  p.  248.  edit  Sylb.  did  not  choose  to  lose  his  dignity.     By 

*^  The  Stagirite  having  told  ns  what  a  his  discourse  he  informs  Ennueus,  (who  did 

natnnil  pleasure  we  deriye  from  information,  not  know  him,)  that  although  he  was  old, 

and  having  told  us  that  in  the  subject  of  he  was  still  respectable :  I  imagine  (says 

words,  exotic  words  want  that  pleasure,  he)  that  even   now  you  may  know  the 

from  being  obscure,  and   common  words  stubble  by  the  look.  As  much  as  to  suggest, 

from  being  too  well  knowU)  adds  imme-  that,  though  he  had  compared  himself  to 

diately — ^  Si  fura/poph  xoici  rovro  fid-  stubble,  it  was  nevertheless  to  that  better 

Xtffra'  Sratf  yhp  ^inp  t\>  yrjpas  koAo/uV)  Bort,  left  after  the  reaping  of  the  best  com. 

hroiiia€  fjuiBj\<n»  kcH  yvwriv  fiih,  rov  y4vovSj  See  the  note  upon   tiiis  verse  by  my 

dfi^ yiip ianiv9jiK6rm — ''but  the  metaphor  learned  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke, 

does  this  most  effectually,  for  when  Homer  in  his  Greek  edition  of  the  Odyssey,  and 

(in  metaphor)  said  that  age  was  stubble,  he  Klotzius  upon  Tyrtsus,  p.  26. 

conveyed  to  us  information  and  knowledge  As  to  the  next  metaphor,  it  is  an  idea 

through  a  common  genus,  (through  the  ge-  not  unknown  to  Shakspeare,  who,  speaking 

nus  of  time,)  as  boui  old  men  and  stubble  of  acting  or  playing,  says,  with  energy, 

have  passed  the  flower  of  their  existence.  Thai  U»  md^  both  at  firsts  and  noir,  toos, 

The  words  in  Homer  are,  and  is^ 

*AAA'  iiitnis  KoXdfifiP  y€  a'  itofuu  clo'o-  To  hold  as  U  were  ike  mirror  vp  to  nature. 

p6wna  Hamlet. 

Tuf^Mtv.                    Oivfrtr.  B.  214.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Odyssey  of 

Sed  Uunen  stipuUim  salient  te  arbUror  Homer  was  elegantly  called  by  Alcidamas, 

udnenlem  Ka\hy   hvBpnnipov    filov    Kar6irrpoVj   **a 

Oognoseere.  beautiful  mirror  of  human  life.'^  Rnet  1.  iii 

In  which  verse  we  cannot  help  remarking  c  8.  p.  124.  edit  SylK 
an  elegance  of  the  poet. 
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an  enigma.  It  was  thus  a  gentleman  once  puzzled  his  country 
friend,  in  telling  him,  bj  way  of  compliment,  that  "  he  was  be- 
come a  perfect  centaur.^  His  honest  friend  knew  nothing  of 
centaurs,  but  being  fond  of  riding,  was  hardly  ever  off  his  horse. 
Another  extreme  remains,  the  reverse  of  the  too  sublime,  and 
that  is,  the  transferring  from  subjects  too  contemptible.  Such 
was  the  case  of  that  poet  quoted  by  Horace,  who,  to  describe 
winter,  wrote — 

Jupiter  bybernas  caoa  nive  conspuit  Alpea.  Hor.  L  ii.  Sat.  5. 

**  O'er  the  cold  Alps  JoTe  spits  his  hoaiy  snow.^ 

Nor  was  that  modem  poet  more  fortunate  whom  Dryden 
quotes,  and  who,  trying  his  genius  upon  the  same  subject, 
supposed  winter 

To  perriwig  with  snow  the  baldpato  woods. 

With  the  same  class  of  wits  we  may  arrange  that  pleasant 
fellow,  who,  speaking  of  an  old  lady  whom  he  had  affronted, 
gave  us  in  one  short  sentence  no  less  than. three  choice  me- 
taphors. ^'  I  perceive,^  said  he,  '^  her  back  is  up ;  I  must  curry 
favour,  or  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire.^^ 

Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  same  word,  when  transferred  to 
different  subjects,  produces  metaphors  very  different,  as  to  pro- 
priety or  impropriety. 

It  is  with  propriety  that  we  transfer  the  word,  to  embrace, 
from  human  beings  to  things  purely  ideal.  The  metaphor  ap- 
pears just,  when  we  say,  ^'  to  embrace  a  proposition ;  to  embrace 
an  offer ;  to  embrace  an  opportunity.^^  Its  application  perhaps 
was  not  quite  so  eleffant  when  the  old  steward  wrote  to  his  lonl, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  farm,  that  '^  if  he  met  any  oxen,  he  would 
not  fail  to  embrace  them.*"* 

If  then  we  are  to  avoid  the  turgid,  the  enigmatic,  and  the 
base  or  ridiculous,  no  other  metaphors  are  left,  but  such  as  may 
be  described  by  negatives;  such  as  are  neither  turgid,  nor 
enigmatic,  nor  base  and  ridiculous. 

Such  is  the  character  of  many  metaphors  already  alleged, 
among  others  that  of  Shakspeare^s,  where  tides  are  transferred 
to  speedy  and  determined  conduct.''  Nor  does  his  Wolsey  with 
less  propriety  moralize  upon  his  fall  in  the  following  b^utifal 
metaphor,  taken  from  vegetable  nature. 

This  is  the  state  of  roan  ;  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frtwt. 
And — nips  his  root 

^  The  species  of  metaphors  here  con-  and  tragical:  there  are  likewise  the  ohseure, 

demned,  are  thus  enumerated :  Elal  ykp  koX  if  they  are  fetched  from  too  great  a  distance.^ 

ftera^ptd  iurpnrus^  ai  fi^w  9iik  rh  ytKoToy  Arist  Rhet  1.  iiL  c.  3.  p.  124.  edit  Sylbw 

— oi  8e  8i^  rh  aBfufhy  teftuf  kv^  rpayucStr  See  Cic.  de  Oratore,  1.  iiL  p.  155,  &e. 
iurapus  $^,  &y  rc6^^€V^  k.  r.  A.     ''  For        ^  Sup.  p.  439.   Philos.  ArraogeiiMiits,  p. 

metaphors  are  unbecoming,  some  from  being  340. 
ridiculous,  and  others  from  being  too  solemn 
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In  such  metaphors  (besides  their  intrinsic  elegance)  we  may 
say  the  reader  is  flattered ;  I  mean  flattered,  by  being  left  to 
discover  something  for  himself. 

There  is  one  observation,  which  will  at  the  same  time  shew 
both  the  extent  of  this  figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  all  men. 

There  are  metaphors  so  obvious,  and  of  course  so  naturalized, 
that  ceasing  to  be  metaphors,  they  are  become  (as  it  were)  the 
proper  words.  It  is  after  this  manner  we  say, — a  sharp  fellow ; 
a  great  orator ;  the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  the  eye  of  a  needle ; 
the  bed  of  a  river ;  to  ruminate,  to  ponder,  to  edify^  &c. 

These  we  by  no  means  reject,  and  yet  the  metaphors  we 
require  we  wish  to  be  something  more ;  that  is,  to  be  formed 
under  the  respectable  conditions  here  established. 

We  observe,  too,  that  a  singular  use  may  be  made  of  metaphors, 
either  to  exalt,  or  to  depreciate,  according  to  the  sources  from 
which  we  derive  them.  In  ancient  story,  Orestes  was  by  some 
called  ^*  the  murderer  of  his  mother ;'"  by  others,  ^^  the  avenger 
of  his  fikther.^^  The  reasons  will  appear  by  referring  to  the  fact. 
The  poet  Simonides  was  offered  money  to  celebrate  certain 
mules  that  had  won  a  race.  The  sum  being  pitiful,  he  said, 
with  disdain,  he  should  not  write  upon  demi-asses.  A  more 
competent  sum  was  offered,  he  then  began. 

Hail  I   Daughters  of  ihe  generous  horse. 
That  skims,  like  wind,  along  the  oouzse.' 

There  are  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalt,  we  may  call  beggars, 
petitioners;  and  pick*pockets,  collectors;  other  times,  when,  in 
order  to  depreciate,  we  may  call  petitioners,  beggars ;  and  col- 
lectors, pick-pockets.     But  enough  of  this. 

We  say  no  more  of  metaphors,  but  that  it  is  a  general  caution 
with  regard  to  every  species,  not  to  mix  them,  and  that  more 
particularly,  if  taken  from  subjects  which  are  contrary. 

Such  was  the  case  of  that  orator,  who  once  asserted  in  his  orar 
tion,  that,  '^  if  cold  water  were  thrown  upon  a  certain  measure, 
it  would  kindle  a  flame  that  would  obscure  the  lustre,^  &c. 

A  word  remains  upon  enigmas  and  puns.  It  shall  indeed  be 
short,  because,  though  they  resemble  the  metaphor,  it  is  as 
brass  and  copper  resemble  gold. 

A  pun  seldom  regards  meaning,  being  chiefly  confined  to  sound. 

Horace  gives  a  sad  sample  of  this  spurious  wit,  where  (as 
Dryden  humorously  translates  it)  he  makes  Persius  the  buffoon 
exhort  the  patriot  Brutus  to  kill  Mr.  King,  that  is  BupUiua 
Bex^  because  Brutus,  when  he  slew  Caesar,  had  been  accustomed 
to  king-killing. 

Hnnc  regem  oodde  ;  openun  hoc  mihi  crede  taomm  est  Sat.  lib.  L  viL 

*  For  these  two  facts,  concerning  Orestes  6  Ilarphs  &fi^yr»p.    Simonides  called  the 

and  Simonides,  see  Arist.  Rhet.  1.  iii  c.  2.  mules  iffiUifoi  at  first ;  and  then  began, 
p.  122.  edit  Sylb.  The  different  appella-  Xaiper*  &€AXoir<{8»f  Qiryvrp^s  Xmtmv. 
tioDS  of  Orestes  were,  6  Murrpo^rrns,  and 
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We  have  a  worse  attempt  in  Homer,  where  Ulysses  makes 
Polypheme  believe  his  name  was  OTTIS ;  and  where  the  dall 
Cyclops,  after  he  had  lost  his  eye,  upon  being  asked  by  his 
brethren  who  had  done  him  so  much  mischief,  replies,  it  was 
done  by  OTTIS ;  that  is,  by  nobody.™ 

EnigiAas  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  being  involTed 
either  in  pun  or  metaphor,  or  sometimes  in  both. 

*^  I  saw  a  man,  wlio,  unprovokM  with  ire. 
Stuck  brass  upon  another^s  back  by  fire4^  ^ 

This  enigma  is  ingenious,  and  means  the  operation  of  cupping, 
performed  in  ancient  days  by  a  machine  of  brass. 

In  such  fancies,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  metaphor 
and  good  writing,  a  perplexity  is  caused,  not  by  accident,  but  by 
design,  and  the  pleasure  lies  in  the  being  able  to  resolve  it. 

Aulus  Gellius  has  preserved  a  Latin  enigma,  which  he  also 
calls  a  sirpus  or  sirpos^  a  strange  thing,  far  below  the  Greek, 
and  debased  with  all  the  quibble  of  a  more  barbarous  age. 

Semel  minusne,  an  bis  minus,  (non  sat  sdo) 

An  utrnmque  eonim  (ut  quondam  audivi  dicier) 

Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  concedere  ?  AuL  Oell.  ziL  6. 

This,  being  sifted,  leaves  in  English  the  following  small 
quantity  of  meaning. 

'^  Was  it  once  minus,  or  twice  minus,  (I  am  not  enough  in- 
formed,) or  was  it  not  rather  the  two  taken  together,  (as  I  have 
heard  it  said  formerly,)  that  would  not  give  way  to  Jove  himself, 
the  sovereign  T 

The  two  taken  together,  (that  is,  **once  minus  and  twice 
minus,^)  make,  when  so  taken,  thrice  minus ;  and  thrice  minus 
in  Latin  is  ter  minus^  which,  taken  as  a  single  word,  is  7Vr- 
minus^  the  god  of  boundaries. 

Here  the  riddle,  or  conceit,  appears.  The  Pagan  legend  says, 
that,  when  in  honour  of  Jove  the  capitol  was  founded,  the  other 
gods  consented  to  retire,  but  the  god  Terminus  revised. 

The  story  is  elegantly  related  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  iii.  667. 

Quid  nova  cum  fierent  capitolia  P  nempe  deormn 
Cuncta  Jovi  cessit  turba,  locumque  dedit. 
Terminus  (ut  veteres  memonmt)  conventus  in  asde 
Restitit,  Gt  magno  cum  Jove  templa  tenet 

The  moral  of  the  fable  is  just  and  ingenious ;  that  boundaries 
are  sacred,  and  never  should  be  moved. 

The  poet  himself  subjoins  the  reason,  with  his  usual  address. 

Termine,  post  illud  le  vitas  tibi  libera  non  est ; 

Qua  positus  fiieris  in  statione,  mane. 
Nee  tu  vicino  quicquam  concede  n^nti, 

Ne  videare  hominem  pneposuisse  Jovi. 

And  so  much  for  the  subject  of  puns  and  enigmas ;  to  which, 

»  Homer,  Odyss.  L  866>-408,  &e.  "  Arist  Bhetor.  I  iii  c  2.  p.  191.  edit  Sylk 
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like  other  things  of  bad  taste,  no  age  or  country  can  give  a 
sanction. 

Much  still  remains  upon  the  subject  of  diction,  but,  as  much 
has  been  said  already,^  we  here  conclude. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

RA.NK  OB  PRECEDBNCB  OP  THS   OONSTITUTIVB   PARTS  OF  THE   DRAMA 

REMARKS  AND  CAUTIONS  BOTH  FOR  JUDGING  AND  COMPOSING. 

The  four  constitutive  parts  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  poet,^  have  appeared  to  be  the  fable,  the  manners, 
the  sentiment,  and  the  diction ;  and  something  has  been  sug- 
gested to  explain  the  nature  of  each. 

Shoald  we  be  asked,  to  which  we  attribute  the  first  place,  we 
think  it  due  to  the  fable.^ 

If  the  fable  be  an  action,  having  a  necessary  reference  to  some 
end,  it  is  evident  that  the  manners  and  the  sentiment  are  for 
the  sake  of  that  end ;  the  end  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
manners  and  the  sentiment.*^ 

Again,  the  finest  unconnected  samples  either  of  manners  or  of 
sentiment,  cannot  of  themselves  make  a  drama  without  a  fable. 
But,  without  either  of  these,  any  fable  will  make  a  drama,  and 
have  pretensions  (such  as  they  are)  to  be  called  a  play.** 

A  third  superiority  is,  that  the  most  afiecting  and  capital 
parts  of  every  drama  arise  out  of  its  fable ;  by  these,  I  mean 

<*  See  ebapten  ii  ilL  iv.  colouring ;  the  di&matic  &ble  to  drawing ; 

P  Supb  p.  4*28.  and  ingeniously  r^narks,  cl  yip  rit  ivor 

4  *Afx^  M^  obvj  icai  i^v  ^X^  ^  fivOos  \(i^9t€  rots  KoWitrrois  ^opixdKois  X^'^^* 

r^f  Tpay^ipdlas :  **  The  &ble  therefore  is  the  odjc  &y  dfiolws  thfppdvfttv,  Ka2  \WKoypatly^ 

prindple,  and  (as  it   were)   the  soul   of  (ras  tiK6va :  **  if  any  one  were  to  make  a 

tragedy.**    And  not  long  before,  after  the  confused  daubing  with  the  most  beautiful 

constituent  ports  of  the  drama  have  been  colours,  he  would  not  give  so  much  delight, 

enumerated,  we  read,  /Uyurrov  9h  roW»v  as  if  he  were  to  sketch  a  figure  in  chalk 

i<n\»  4i  TmnrpayfAdrtiy  Hnrrturis :  **but  alone.**    Arist  Poet  c   6.  p.  231.  edit, 

the  greatest  and  the  most  important  of  all  Sylb. 

these  is  the  combining  of  the  incidents,  "Eti  id»  ri$  i^e^^s  Op  ft-fia-tis  ^9iic^,  iral 

that  is  to  say,  the  fable.**    Arist.  Poet.  Af|ci5,  koI  9ic»oieUt   ti  ireironifjiivast  oh 

cap.  6.  p.  231.  edit.  Sylb.  iroi'^o-ex  %  ^v  r^ts  rparytfltlas  (pyort  iLKXk 

*  OvK  o9y  9irMs  r&  IjOri  fufi'tiffwreu,  iroXb  fidWoy  4}  KctTaZ€€Cr4pou  robots 
wpdrrowriyf  &AA^  rh  Ij&fi  (rvfartpiKafAfidr  K€p^nifi4tnfi  rpceytpSia,  txowra  8i  ii.v9o¥  koH 
vowruf  8i&  rks  Tpd^€is:  ''The  persons  of  triffratriv  TrparfixdfTW :  ''Were  any  one  to 
the  drama  do  not  act,  that  they  may  ex-  arrange  in  order  the  best  formed  expressions 
bi1»t  manners,  but  they  include  manners,  relative  to  character,  as  well  as  the  best 
on  account  of  the  incidents  in  the  fiible.**  diction  and  sentiments,  he  would  not  attain 
Arist  Poet  c.  6.  p.  230.  edit  Sylb.  what  is  the  business  of  a  tragedy ;  but 

*  The  Stagirite  often  illustrates  his  poetic  much  more  would  that  tragedy  attain  it, 
ideas  from  painting,  an  art  at  that  time  which,  having  these  requisites  in  a  very 
cultivated  by  the  ablest  artists,  Zeuxis,  inferior  degree,  had  at  the  same  time  a  just 
Polygnotus,  and  others.  In  the  present  &ble,  and  combination  of  incidents.**  Arist 
case,  he  compares  the  dramatic  manners  to  Poet  c.  6.  p.  230.  edit  Sylb. 
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everj  unexpected  discoverj  of  unknown  personages,  and  every 
unexpected  revolution*  from  one  condition  to  another.  The  re- 
volutions and  discoveries  in  the  CBdipus  and  the  Fatal  Onriositj 
have  been  mentioned  already.  We  add  to  these,  the  striking 
revolution  in  the  Samson  Agonistes ;  where,  while  every  thing 
appears  tending  to  Samson's  release,  a  horrible  crash  announces 
his  destruction.*' 

These  dramatic  incidents  are  properly  tragic ;  but  there  are 
others  of  similar  character,  not  wanting  even  to  comedy.  To 
refer  to  a  modern  drama :  what  discovery  more  pleasing  than 
that,  where,  in  the  Drummer  of  Addison,  the  worthy  lost  master 
is  discovered  in  the  supposed  conjuror!  or,  to  refer  still  to  the 
same  drama,  what  revolution  more  pleasing,  than  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  discovery,  the  house  of  disorder  and  mourning 
changes  into  a  house  of  order  and  joy  i  Now  these  interesting 
incidents,  as  well  comic  as  tragic,  arise  neither  from  manners, 
nor  from  sentiment,  but  purely  from  the  fable. 

It  is  also  a  plausible  argument  for  the  &ble''s  superiority,  that, 
from  its  superior  difficulty,  more  poets  have  excelled  in  drawing 
manners  and  sentiment,  than  there  have  in  the  forming  of  per- 
fect fables.^ 

But  although  we  give  a  superiority  to  the  fable,  yet  the  other 
constitutive  parts,  even  supposing  the  fable  bad,  have  still  an 
important  value ;  so  important,  indeed,  that  through  them,  and 
them  alone,  many  dramas  have  merited  admiration. 

And  here,  next  to  the  fable,  we  arrange  the  manners.  The 
manners,  if  well  formed,  give  us  samples  of  human  nature,  and 
seem  in  poetry  as  much  to  excel  sentiment,  as  the  drawing  in 
painting  to  excel  the  colouring. 

The  third  place,  after  the  manners,  belongs  to  the  sentiment, 
and  that  before  the  diction,  however  they  may  be  united:  it 
being  evident  that  men  speak,  because  they  think ;  they  seldom 
think,  because  they  speak. 

After  this,  the  fourth  and  last  place  falls  to  the  diction. 

Having  settled  the  rank  of  these  several  constitutive  parts, 
a  few  cursory  remarks  remain  to  be  suggested. 

One  is  this:  that  if  all  these  parts  are  really  essential,  no 
drama  can  be  absolutely  complete  which  in  any  one  of  them  is 
deficient. 

Another  remark  is,  that  though  a  drama  be  not  absolutely 
complete  in  every  part,  yet  from  the  excellence  of  one  or  two 

'  **A  NTolatioD,**  wtptrirtta;  ^a  dis-  tempt  to  write  dramatically,  are  first  able 
ooverj,*^  atfteywApuns.  See  before,  what  ie  to  be  accurate  in  the  diction  and  the  man- 
said  about  these  two,  p.  429,  430.  ners,  before  thej  are  able  to  combine  in- 
"  Sams.  Agon.  481,  and  1452  to  1507.  cidenta,  [and  form  a  &ble,]  which  was 
*Oliyx*if»vyT9svovB'af^iro6rtpovi6viuf'  indeed  the  case  of  almost  all  the  first 
rai  if  A^«i  Kol  roh  fjewiv  iucpifiovv,  ^  rh  poets.**  Arist  Poet  c  6.  p.  230.  edit 
trpdr/fuira  awUrrwr$au^  olov  iral  o/  TpAroi  Sylb. 
TovitTQA  o'xcS^v  AiroKref ;  **  Those  who  at- 
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parts  it  may  still  merit  praise.'  It  is  thus  in  painting,  there  are 
pictures  admired  for  colouring,  which  fail  in  the  drawing ;  and 
others  for  drawing,  which  fail  in  the  colouring. 

The  next  remark  is,  in  fact,  a  caution ;  a  caution  not  to  mis- 
take one  constitutive  part  for  another,  and  still,  much  more,  not 
to  mistake  it  for  the  whole.  We  are  never  to  forget  the  es- 
sential differences  between  fable,  manners,  sentiment,  and  dic- 
tion. 

If,  without  attending  to  these,  we  presume  to  admire,  we  act, 
as  if  in  painting  we  admired  a  Rembrandt  for  grace,  because  we 
had  been  told  that  he  was  capital  in  colouring. 

This  caution,  indeed,  applies  not  only  to  arts,  but  to  philo- 
sophy. For  here  if  men  fancy,  that  a  genius  for  science,  by 
haying  excelled  in  a  single  part  of  it,  is  superlative  in  all  parts ; 
they  insensibly  make  such  a  genius  their  idol,  and  their  admira- 
tion soon  degenerates  into  a  species  of  idolatry. 

Decipit  exemplar,  yitlis  imitabile.  Hor. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  studies  are  at  present  more  liberal, 
and  that  we  are  rather  adding  to  that  structure  which  our  fore- 
fathers have  begun,  than  tamely  leaving  it  to  remain,  as  if  no- 
thing further  were  wanting. 

Our  drama,  among  other  things,  is  surely  capable  of  improve* 
ment.  Events  fi*om  our  own  history  (and  none  can  be  more  in- 
teresting) are  at  hand  to  furnish  fables,  having  all  the  dramatic 
requisites.  Indeed,  should  any  of  them  be  wanting,  invention 
may  provide  a  remedy,  for  here  we  know  poets  have  unbounded 
privilege.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  subjects,  by  being  domestic,  would  be 
as  interesting  to  us,  as  those  of  Ajax  or  Orestes  were  of  old  to 
the  Greeks.  Nor  is  it  a  doubt,  that  our  drama,  were  it  thus  ra- 
tionally cultivated,  might  be  made  the  school  of  virtue  even  in 
a  dissipated  age. 

And  now,  having  shewn  such  a  regard  for  dramatic  poetry, 
and  recommended  so  many  different  rules,  as  essential  to  its  per- 
fection ;  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  say  something  in 
their  defence,  and,  when  that  is  finished,  to  conclude  this  part  of 
our  inquiries. 

y  This  18  a  case  ezpresflly  decided  by        WUch  may  be  tbus  paraphraaed : 

that  able  critic,  Horace,  as  to  the  mamiers        **  A  fiible  (or   dramatic    story)  of  no 

and  tbe  sentiment  beanty,  without  dignity  ot  contriyance,  if  it 

Speciota  lodg,  fnoraiaque  reeUj  excel  in  sentiment,  and  have  its  characten 

Fabttla  mtUhts  veneris^  tine  pondere  et  well  drawn,  will  please  an  aadience  much 

arte^  more  than  a  trifling  piece  barren  of  inci- 

ValdiuM  obltdat  popuUtm^  meUuaque  mo-  dents,  and  only  to  be  admired  for  the  hap- 

raiur,  mony  of  its  numbers.*^    See  p.  449. 
QiMifli  versus  inopes  rerum^  nuffwque  car        *  Infra,  449. 
nora.                       Art.  Poet  320. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BULBS  DEFENDED— DO  NOT  CRAMP  GENIUS,  BUT  GUIDE  IT ^FLATTEBINO 

DOCTRINE   THAT    GENIUS   WILL   SUFFICE FALLACIOUS,    AND    WHY 

FURTHER    DEFENCE    OP    RULES NO    GENIUS    EVER   ACTED    W^ITHOUT 

THEM  ;    NOR  EVER   A  TIME    WHEN    RULES  DID    NOT   EXIST CONNBO- 

TION    BETWEEN    RULES   AND    GENIUS THEIR   RECIPROCAL  AID ^END 

OF  THE  SECOND  PART PREPARATION  FOR  THE  THIRD. 

Having  mentioned  rules,  and  indeed  our  whole  theory  having 
been  little  more  than  rules  developed,  we  cannot  but  remark 
upon  a  common  opinion,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  either  from 
prdudice  or  mistake. 

Do  not  rules,  say  they,  cramp  genius !  Do  they  not  abridge 
it  of  certain  privileges ! 

It  is  answered,  if  the  obeying  of  rules  were  to  induce  a  tyranny 
like  this,  to  defend  them  would  be  absurd,  and  against  the 
liberty  of  genius.  But  the  truth  is,  rules,  supposing  them  good, 
like  good  government,  take  away  no  privileges.  They  do  no> 
more  than  save  genius  from  error,  by  shewing  it,  that  a  right 
to  err  is  no  privilege  at  all. 

It  is  surely  no  privilege  to  violate,  in  grammar,  the  rules  of 
syntax ;  in  poetry,  those  of  metre ;  in  music,  those  of  harmony; 
in  logic,  those  of  syllogism ;  in  painting,  those  of  perspective ;  in 
dramatic  poetry,  those  of  probable  imitation. 

If  we  enlarge  on  one  of  these  instances,  we  shall  illustrate  the 
rest. 

The  probable  imitation  just  now  mentioned,  like  that  of  every 
other  kind,  is,  when  the  imitation  resembles  the  thing  imitated 
in  as  many  circumstances  as  possible ;  so  that  the  more  of  those 
circumstances  are  combined,  the  more  probable  the  resem- 
blance. 

It  is  thus  in  imitation  by  painting  the  resemblance  is  more 
complete,  when  to  the  outline  we  add  light  and  shade ;  and  more 
complete  still,  when  to  light  and  shade  we  add  the  colours. 

The  real  place  of  every  drama  is  a  stage ;  that  is,  a  space  of  a 
few  fathoms  deep,  and  a  few  fathoms  broad.  Its  real  time  is 
the  time  it  takes  in  acting,  a  limited  duration,  seldom  exceeding 
a  few  hours. 

Now  imagination,  by  the  help  of  scenes,  can  enlarge  this  stage 
into  a  dwelling,  a  palace,  a  city,  &c.;  and  it  is  a  decent  regard  to 
this  which  constitutes  probable  place. 

Again,  the  usual  intervals  between  the  acts,  and  even  the  at- 
tention paid  by  the  mind  to  an  interesting  story,  can  enlarge 
without  violence  a  few  hours  into  a  day  or  two ;  and  it  is  in  a 
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decent  regard  to  this,  we  may  perceive  the  rise  of  probable 
time.* 

Now  it  18  evident  that  the  above  probabilities,  if  they  belong 
to  the  fable,  cannot  but  affect  us,  because  they  are  both  of  them 
requisites  which  heighten  the  resemblance,  and  because  resem- 
Uance  is  so  universally  an  essential  to  imitation. 

K  this  doctrine  v  ant  confirming,  we  may  prove  it  by  the  con- 
trary; I  mean,  by  a  supposition  of  such  time  and  such  place  as 
are  ooth  of  them  improoable. 

For  example,  as  to  time,  we  may  suppose  a  play,  where  lady 
Desmond,  in  the  first  act,  shall  dance  at  the  court  of  Bichard  the 
Third,  and  be  alive,  in  the  last  act,  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
First."* 

As  to  place,  we  may  suppose  a  tragedy,  where  Motesuma 
shall  appear  at  Mexico,  in  the  first  act ;  shall  be  carried  to 
Madrid,  in  the  third ;  and  be  brought  back  agtun,  in  the  fifth, 
to  die  at  Mexico. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  did  such  plays  exist,  and  were  their  other 
dramatic  requisites  good,  these  improbabilities  might  be  en- 
dured, and  the  plays  be  still  adnured.  Fine  maimers  and  senti- 
ment, we  have  already  said,^  may  support  a  wretched  fable,  as 
a  beautiful  face  may  make  us  forget  a  bad  figure.  But  no  au- 
thority tor  that  reason  can  justify  absurdities,  or  make  them  not 
to  be  so,  by  being  fortunately  associated. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  by  this  apparent  austerity  many 
a  good  play  would  have  been  spoilt.^  The  answer  is  obvious : 
choose  another  and  a  fitter  subject.  Subjects  are  infinite.  Con- 
sult the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  history ;  or,  if  these  fail,  the 
vane  inexhaxtstible  fimd  of  invention.*  Nay,  more ;  if  you  are 
distressed,  bring  history  and  invention  together,  and  let  the 
richness  of  the  last  embellish  the  poverty  of  the  former.  Poets, 
though  bound  by  the  laws  of  common  sense,  are  not  bound  to 
the  rigours  of  historical  fact. 

It  must  be  confessed,  it  is  a  flattering  doctrine  to  tell  a  young 
beginner,  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  trust  his  own 
genius,  and  to  contemn  all  rules  as  the  tyranny  of  pedants* 

*  Wliat  this  impliea,  we  are  told  in  the  taste  made  them  more  correct.    Arietot 

followixig  passage :  'Ori  fuiXiirra  Tciporeu  Poet  c.  5.  p.  229.  edit  Sylb. 

Swo  /xUuf  mpt&op  ii^lov  c&flu,  1^  fxutp^  *  See  p.  447,  in  the  not& 

^aX)JrT€ty:  ** Tragedy  aims,  as  fiir  as  ^Aristotle,  speaking  about  introducing 

posnble,  to  come  wiudn  a  single  revolution  any  thing  irrational  into  the  drama,  adds, 

uf  the  sun,  (that  is,  a  natural  day,)  or  but  *0<rrc  to  \4y§tw,  Srt  hrfpmfro  ftr  h  VivBos^ 

a  little  to  exceed.'**    Arist  Poet  c  5.  p.  vcAotbv*  i^  ^x^f  7^  ob  8ei  ffwiffrcurdtu 

229.  edit  Sylb.  roto^rovs:  *^ThtA  to  say  (by  this  rettrio- 

^  Aristotle,  speaking  upon  the  indefinite  tion)  the  fiible  would  have  been  destroyed, 

duration  of  the  epopee,  which  is  sometimes  is  ridiculous ;  for  they  ought  not,  from  the 

extended  to  ycass,  adds,  Kairoi  rh  vp&rop  very  beginning,  to  form  £bles  upon  such  a 

^fwi»5  4p  reus  Tpay^iais  rovro  hrotow:  plan.**     Arist  Poet  c.  24.  p.  253.  edit 

'<at  first  they  did  the  same  in  tragedies  ;**  Sylb. 

that  is,  their  duration,  like  that  of  the  •  Sup.  p.  447. 
cpqpee,  was  alike  und^ned,  till  a  better 

2a 
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The  paanftd  toils  of  accuracy  by  this  expedient  are  eluded, 
for  geniuses  (like  Milton'^s  harps')  are  supposed  to  be  ever 
tuned. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  genius  is  something  rare,  nor  caa 
he,  who  possesses  it,  even  then,  by  neglecting  rules,  produce 
what  is  accurate.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who,  though  they 
want  genius,  think  rules  worthy  their  attention,  if  they  cannot 
become  good  authors,  may  still  make  tolerable  critics ;  may  be 
able  to  shew  the  difference  between  the  creeping  and  the  simple; 
the  pert  and  the  pleasing ;  the  turgid  and  the  sublime ;  in  short, 
to  sharpen^  like  the  whetstone,  that  genius  in  others,  which  na- 
ture in  her  frugality  has  not  given  to  themselves. 

Indeed,  I  have  never  known,  during  a  life  of  many  years,  and 
some  small  attention  paid  to  letters  and  literary  men,  that 
genius  in  any  art  had  been  ever  cramped  by  rules.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  seen  great  geniuses  miserably  err  by  trans- 
gressing them,  and,  like  vigorous  travellers  who  lose  th^r  way, 
only  wander  the  wider  on  account  of  their  own  strength. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  singular  in  literary  compositions,  and 
perhaps  more  so  in  poetry  than  elsewhere,  that  many  things 
have  been  done  in  the  best  and  purest  taste,  long  before  rules 
were  established,  and  systematized  in  form.  This  we  are  cer^ 
tain  was  true  with  respect  to  Homer,  Sophodes,  Euripides,  and 
other  Greeks.  In  modem  times  it  appears  as  true  of  our  ad- 
mired Shakspeare ;  for  who  can  believe  that  Shake|)eare  studied 
rules,  or  was  ever  versed  in  critical  systems  i 

A  specious  objection  then  occurs.  ^^If  these  great  writers 
were  so  excellent  before  rules  were  established,  or,  at  least,  were 
known  to  them,  what  bad  they  to  direct  their  grains,  when  mies 
{to  them  at  least)  did  n<^  exist  !^ 

To  this  question  it  is  hoped  the  answer  will  not  be  deemed 
too  faardv,  should  we  assert,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
rules  did  not  exist ;  that  they  alwa}^  made  a  part  of  that  im^ 
mutable  truth,  the  natural  object  of  every  penetrating  genius ; 
and  that,  if  at  that  eariy  Greek  period,  systems  of  rules  were 
not  established,  those  great  and  sublime  authors  were  a  rule  to 
themselves.  They  may  be  said  indeed  to  have  excelled,  not  by 
art,  but  by  nature ;  yet  by  a  nature  which  gave  birth  to  the 
perfection  of  art* 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  respect  to  our  Shakspeare. 
There  is  hardly  any  thing  we  applaud,  among  bis  innumerable 
beauties,  which  wiU  not  be  found  strictly  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  sound  and  ancient  criticism. 

That  this  is  true  with  respect  to  his  characters  and  his  senti- 
ment, is  evident  hence,  that,  in  explaining  these  rules,  we  have 
so  often  recurred  to  him  for  illustrations.^ 

'  Par.  LoBt,  iiL  365,  366. 

V  See  before,  of  these  Inquiries,  p.  403.  4U  418.  480.  433,  434.  439. 442. 
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Beskles  quotatioDs  already  alleged,  we  aoibjcMii  the  following 
SB  to  character. 

When  Falstaff  and  his  suite  are  so  ignominiouslj  ronted,  and 
4^e  scaffle  is  hy  FaistaiF  so  humourously  exaggerated ;  what 
can  be  more  natural  than  such  a  narrative  to  such  a  diaracter, 
distinguished  for  his  humour,  and  withal  for  his  want  of  veracity 
and  courage  !** 

The  sagacity  of  common  poets  might  not  perhaps  have  sug- 
gested so  good  a  narrative,  but  it  certfdnly  would  have  suggested 
something  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  in  this  view  the  essence  ^ef 
dramatic  character,  which  is,  when  we  conjecture  what  any  one 
wUl  do  or  say,  from  what  he  has  done  or  said  already.' 

If  we  pass  from  characters  (that  is  to  say,  manners)  to  senti- 
ment, we  have  already  given  instances,''  and  yet  we  shall  still 
give  another. 

When  RosencrantE  and  Onilderstem  wait  upon  Hamlet,  he 
offers  them  a  recorder,  or  pipe,  and  desires  them  to  play;  they 
reply,  they  cannot : — ^he  repeats  his  request ;  they  answer,  they 
have  never  learned: — he  assures  them  nothing  was  so  easy; 
they  still  decline.  It  is  then  he  tells  them,  with  disdain,  ^'  There 
is  much  music  in  this  little  orffan,  and  yet  you  cannot  make  it 
Bpeak ;  Do  yon  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  V 

This  I  call  an  elegant  sample  of  sentiment,  taken  under  its 
comprehensive  sense.™  But  we  stop  not  here ;  we  consider  it  as 
a  complete  instance  of  Socratic  reasoning,  though  it  is  probable 
the  author  knew  nothing,  how  Socrates  used  to  argue. 

To  explain :  Xenophon  makes  Socrates  reasen  as  followB  with 
an  ambitious  youth,  by  name  Euthydemus. 

*^  It  is  strange,  (says  he,)  that  those  who  desire  to  play  upon 
the  harp,  or  upon  the  flute,  or  to  ride  the  managed  horse,  should 
not  think  themselves  worth  notice,  without  having  practised 
under  the  best  masters :  while  there  are  those  who  aspire  to  the 
governing  of  a  state,  and  can  think  themselves  completely 
qualified,  though  it  be  without  preparation  or  labour.''''" 

Aristotle''s  iilastration  is  similar  in  his  reasoning  against  men 
chosen  by  lot  for  magistrates.  "  It  is  (says  he)  as  if  wrestlers 
were  to  be  appointed  by  lot,  and  not  those  that  are  able  to 
wrestle :  or,  as  if  from  among  sailors  we  were  to  choose  a  pilot 
by  lot,  and  that  the  man  so  elected  were  to  navigate,  and  not 
the  man  who  knew  the  business.*"^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  premises  are  obvious  and  undeniable ;  the  conclusion  cogent, 
and  yet  unexpected.  It  is  a  species  of  that  argumentation, 
called  in  dialectic  ^0707^,  or  ^^  induction.^ 

^SeeHen.  IV.partii.  »  See  befoie,  p. 436, 427. 

'  See  before,  p.  434.  ■*  Xenoph.  Mem.  it.  c  2.  s.  6. 

^  See  before,  p,  436.  »  Arist.  Rhetor.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  p.  94.  edit 

'  Hamlet,  act  iii.  Sylb. 

2o2 
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Aristotle,  in  liis  Rhetoric,  (as  above  quoted,)  calls  sach  reason- 
ings ra  S(o/cpaTiK^  ^'  the  Socratics  ;^  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Poetics  he  calls  them  the  XoiKpariKol  \67o&,  the  '^  Socratic  dis- 
courses ;^  and  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  calls  them  the  ^^  So- 
craticsB  chartse/^P 

If  truth  be  always  the  same,  no  wonder  geniuses  should  co- 
incide, and  that,  too,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  criticism. 

We  venture  to  add,  returning  to  rules,  that  if  there  be  any 
things  in  Shakspeare  objectionable,  (and  who  is  hardy  enough 
to  deny  it !)  the  very  objections,  as  well  as  the  beauties,  are  to 
be  tried  by  the  same  rules ;  as  the  same  plummet  alike  shews, 
both  what  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  in  it ;  the  same  ruler 
alike  proves,  both  what  is  crooked  and  what  is  straight. 

We  cannot  admit  that  geniuses,  though  prior  to  systems, 
were  prior  also  to  rules,  because  rules  from  the  beginning  existed 
in  their  own  minds,  and  were  a  part  of  that  immutable  truth, 
which  is  eternal  and  every  where.^  Aristotle,  we  know,  did  not 
form  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  it  was  Homer,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides,  that  formed  Aristotle. 

And  this,  surely,  should  teach  us  to  pay  attention  to  rules, 
inasmuch  as  they  and  genius  are  so  reciprocally  connected,  that 
it  is  genius  which  discovers  rules,  and  then  rules  which  govern 
genius. 

It  is  by  this  amicable  concurrence,  and  by  this  alone,  that 
every  work  of  art  justly  merits  admiration,  and  is  rendered  as 
highly  perfect,  as  by  human  power  it  can  be  made."^ 

^ut  we  have  now  (if  such  language  may  be  allowed)  travelled 
over  a  vast  and  mighty  plain ;  or,  (as  Virgil  better  expresses  it,) 

Immensum  spatio  confbdmuB  aeqtior. 

It  is  not  however  improbable,  that  some  intrepid  spirit  may 
demand  again,'  What  avail  these  subtleties!  Without  so  much 
trouble,  I  can  be  full  enough  pleased.  I  know  what  I  like. 
We  answer.  And  so  does  the  carrion-crow,  that  feeds  upon  a 
carcase.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  knowing  what  we  like ;  but 
in  knowing  how  to  like,  and  what  is  worth  liking.     Until  these 

P  See  a  most  admiiable  instance  of  this  troe,that  the  time  and  place  of  every  drama 

induction,  quoted  by  Cicero  from  the  So-  should  be  circumscribed,  the  contnuy  can- 

cratic  Machines.  Cic  de  Invent  lib.  i.  s.  51.  not  be  true,  that  its  time  and  place  need 

^  The  author  thinks  it  superfluous  to  not  to  be  circumscribed.  See  p.  423. 

panegyrize  truth ;  vet  in  &yonr  of  sound  '  This  is  fiiiriy  stated  and  decided  by 

and  rational  rules,  (which  must  be  founded  Horace : 

in  truth,  or  they  are  good  for  nothing,)  he  Naiurafierei  laudabSe  carmen^  <m  arU^ 

ventures  to  quote  the  Stagirite  himself:  QjuNitHm  etU    Ego  %eo  ttmJhim  time  dimic 

*A\riBri  dXij^c?  obn  ^Mx^m  ipovrlay  tlpcu  vena, 

oi^rc  8^ay,  o^*  ianiipaffuf :  **  It  is  not  pos-  Nee  rude  quid  protii  video  mgemmm  ;  at- 

sible  for  a  true  opinion,  or  a  true  contra-  terku  no 

dictory  proposition,  to  be  contrary  to  an-  AUera  poscU  opem  res,  et  eotyurai  camee, 

other  true  one.^*  Aristot  de  Interpret  c.  19.  Art  Poet  v.  408,  &c. 

p.  78.  edit  Sylb.  ■  See  p.  418. 

This  may  be  thus  illustrated :  If  it  be 
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ends  are  obtained,  we  may  admire  Dnrfey  before  Milton;  a 
smoking  boor  of  Hemskirk,  before  an  apostle  of  Baphael. 

Now  as  to  the  knowing  how  to  like,  and  then  what  is  worth 
liking ;  the  first  of  these,  being  the  object  of  critical  disquisition, 
has  been  attempted  to  be  shewn  through  the  course  of  these  in- 
quiries. 

As  to  the  second,  what  is  worth  our  liking,  this  is  best  known 
by  studying  the  best  authors,  beginning  from  the  Greeks,  then 
passing  to  the  Latins ;  nor  on  any  account  excluding  those  who 
hare  excelled  among  the  modems. 

And  here,  if,  while  we  peruse  some  author  of  high  rank,  we 
perceive  we  do  not  instantly  relish  him,  let  us  not  be  disheartened; 
let  us  even  feign  a  relish,  till  we  find  a  relish  come.    A  morsel 

1>erhaps  pleases  us ;  let  us  cherish  it :  another  morsel  strikes  us ; 
et  us  cherish  this  also.  Let  us  thus  proceed,  and  steadily  per- 
severe, till  we  find  we  can  relish,  not  morsels,  but  wholes ;  and 
feel,  that  what  began  in  fiction,  terminates  in  reality.  The  film 
being  in  this  manner  removed,  we  shall  discover  beauties  which 
we  never  imagined ;  and  contemn  for  puerilities,  what  we  once 
foolishly  admired. 

One  thing,  however,  in  this  process  is  indispensably  required : 
we  are  on  no  account  to  expect  that  fine  things  should  descend 
to  us ;  our  taste,  if  possible,  must  be  made  ascend  to  them. 

This  is  the  labour,  this  the  work;  there  is  pleasure  in  the 
success,  and  praise  even  in  the  attempt. 

This  speculation  applies  not  to  literature  only :  it  applies  to 
music,  to  painting,  and,  as  they  are  all  congenial,  to  all  the  liberal 
arts.  We  should  in  each  of  them  endeavour  to  investigate  what  is 
best,  and  there,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  there  to  fix  our 
abode. 

By  only  seeking  and  perusing  what  is  truly  excellent,  and  by 
contemplating  always  tnis,  and  this  alone,  the  mind  insensibly 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  finds  that  in  this  alone  it  can 
acquiesce  with  content.  It  happens,  indeed,  here,  as  in  a  subject 
fax  more  important,  I  mean  in  a  moral  and  a  virtuous  conduct. 
If  we  choose  the  best  life,  use  will  make  it  pleasant.^ 

And  thus  having  gone  through  the  sketch  we  promised,  (for 
our  concise  manner  cannot  be  called  any  thing  more,)  we  here 
finish  the  second  part  of  these  Inquiries,  and,  according  to  our 
original  plan,  proceed  to  the  third  part,  the  taste  and  literature 
of  the  middle  age. 

*  *£Aov  fiiov  ipurrofj  4fihy  9k  abrhy  4  <rwffi€ia  iro«4<rci.   Plat  Mor.  p.  602.  ed.Wolfii 
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PART  III. 


CHAPTER  L 

DMiaN  OF  THB  WHOUB— 'UHITS  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  MIDIMiB 

THREE  GLASSES  OF  MEN,  DURING  THAT  INTERVAL,  OONSPIOCOUS I  THB 
BTZANTINB  aRBSKS  ;  THE  SARACENS,  OB  ARABIANS  ;  AND  THE  LATINSy 
OR  FRANKS,  INHABITANTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE — ^KACH  GLASS  IK  THB 
FOLLOWCNO  CHAPTBBS  CX>NSIDBRBD  APART. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  Boman  eoapire  grew  enormous,  and 
there  were  two  imperial  cities,  Borne  and  Constantinople^  then 
that  happened  which  was  natural ;  out  of  one  empire  it  became 
two,  distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the  Western  aad 
the  Eastern. 

The  Western  empire  soon  sunk.  So  early  as  in  the  fifth 
century,*  Bome,  once  the  mistress  of  nations,  beheld  herself  at 
the  feet  of  a  Qothic  sovereign.  The  Eastern  empire  lasted  many 
centuries  longer ;  and  though  often  impaired  by  external  enemies, 
and  weakened  as  often  by  internal  factions,  yet  still  it  retained 
traces  of  its  ancient  splendour,  resembling,  in  the  language  of 
Virgil,  some  fair,  but  faded  flower : 

Cni  neque  fiilgor  adlrne,  necdnm  Boa  foima  receaeit 

At  length,  after  various  plunges  and  various  escapes,  it  was 
totally  annihilated  in  the  nfteenth  century,  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  Mahomet  the  Great.^ 

The  interval  between  the  fall  of  these  two  empires,  (the 
Western  or  Latin  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Eastern  or  Grecian 
in  the  fifteenth,)  making  a  space  of  near  a  thousand  years,  con* 
stitutes  what  we  call  the  middle  age. 

Dominion  passed,  during  this  interval,  into  the  hands  of  rude, 

*■  About  the  year  of  Cbrist  475,  An*  funk,  that  eariy  in  the  serentlieentaiytiiey 

gnstnlus  was  compelled   to  abdicate  the  ceased  to  speak  Latin,  eyen  in  Rome  itaeIC 

Western  empire  by  Odoaoer,  kinff  of  ike  See  Bkurls  Chronology. 

Heruli    As  AngnstQlus  was  the  last  Bo*  ^  See  theTariouahutorieaof  tbaTnriaaK 

man  who  possessed  the  imperial  dignity  at  empire.    The  nnfbrtonate  Oieeka,  at  tUa 

Rome,  and  as  the  dominion  both  of  R^me  period,  when,  to  resist  snch  an  taaemj  aa 

and  Italy  soon  after  passed  into  the  hands  the  Turks,  they  should  haTe  been  finnly 

of  Theodoric  the  (jkih,  it  has  been  justly  cwnhyaed,  were  Dew  so  miserably  di*- 

said,  that  then  terminated  the  Roman  em-  tiacted.  An  union  with  the  church  of  Rome 

pire  in  the  West  was  at  the  time  projected.    The  Greeks 

During  these  wretched  times,  Rome  had  who  fiivoured  it  imputed  their  w>l*™*Sw  to 

been  sacked  not  long  before  by  Alaric,  as  it  their  not-uniting ;  those  who  opposed  it,  to 

was  a  second  time  (about  the  middle  of  the  their  uniting.    Between  the  two  fiKtiona 

sijcth  century)  by  Totila ;  after  which  events  all  was  lost,  and  Constantinople  taken  in 

the  Roman  name  and  authority  were  so  fiur  the  year  1453. 
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illiterate  men ;  men  who  conquered  more  by  multitude  than  by 
military  skill;  and  who,  having  little  or  no  taste  either  for 
sciences  or  arts,  naturally  despised  those  things  from  which  they 
reaped  no  advantage. 

This  was  the  age  of  monkery  and  legends ;  of  Leonine  verses,^ 
(that  is,  of  bad  Latin  put  into  rhyme ;)  of  projects  to  decide  truth 

by  ploughshares  and  batoons  ;^  of  crusades  to  conquer  infidels 
and  extirpate  heretics ;  of  princes  deposed,  not  as  Orcesns  was  by 

Cyrus,  but  by  one  who  had  no  armies,  and  who  did  not  even 
wear  a  sword.* 

*  See  below,  cliap.  xi.  an  instance  occurs  of  this  trial  being  inauted 

<*  This  alludes  to  the  two  methods  of  upon.     But  that  wise  princess,  though  she 

trial,  much  practised  in  those  daric  times,  permitted  the  previous  forms,  I  mean  that 

the  trial  by  ordeal,  and  that  by  duel  of  the  lists  being  enclosed,  of  the  judges 

Heated   ploughshares    were   often   em-  taking  their  seats  there,  of  the  championa 

ployed  in  trials  by  ordeal ;  and  it  is  remaric-  making  their  appearance,  &e.  (forms  which 

able,  that  express  mention  is  made  of  this  perhaps  could  not  l^jaUy  be  prevented,) 

absurd  method  of  purgation  by  fire,  even  in  had  too  much  sense  to  permit  so  foolish  % 

the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.    The  messenger  decision.     She  compelled  the  parties  to  a 

there  says,  in  order  to  justify  himself  and  compromise,  by  the  plaintiff^B  taking  an 

his  eompanioDS,  equivalent  in  money  for  his  dainii  and 

"H/uy  8*  froifiM  Kcd  fiA^povs  aHft^iP  x^P^^>  making  in  consequence  a  voluntary  de&nlt» 

Ka2  irvp  ^iffnTtty,  fcol  $€ohs  opK(cfioTuy,  Wyvil,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  reign 

T^  fi'fyrt  tpwroLt  fjefrr^i  Jc.r.X.  of  Edward  the  Third,  recurred  to  trial  by 

Antig.  Y.  270.  battle  in  a  dispute  with  the  earl  of  Salia- 

Ready  we  toere  tntk  both  our  hands  to  Ufi  bury,  and  ordered  public  prayers  through 

The  ffhwing  mass ;  or  dowfy  cross  the  firt^  his  diocese  for  the  success  of  his  champion, 

Anihjfik»  gods  to  swear,  we  neither  did  till  the  matter,  by  the  king^s  authority,  was 

ITke  deedy  nor  huw^  &c.  compromised, 

This  carries  up  the  practice  to  the  time  But  notwithstanding  this  bishop*s  con- 

of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  before  the  Trojan  duct,  it  was  a  practice  which  the  church 

war.  disapproved,  and  wisely,  as  wdl  as  hu- 

Perhaps  the  poet,  by  the  incidental  men*  manely,  endeavoured  to  prevent      Tracu- 

tion  of  BO  strange  a  custom,  intended  to  lentum  morem  in  omni  aevo  acriter  insecta- 

characterize  the  manners  of  a  ruder  age ;  runt  theologi,  prse  aliis  Agobardus,  et  plu- 

an  age  widely  different  from  his  own,  which  rimo  canone  ipsa  ecclessia.     See  Spelman, 

was  an  age  of  science  and  philosophical  dia-  under  the  words  Campus,  CampsiuSj  and 

quisttion.  Campio. 

As  to  trials  by  battle,  they  were  either  I  must  not  omit  that  there  is  a  complete 

before  the  earl  marshal,  or  the  judges  of  history  of  such  a  duel,  recorded  by  Wal- 

Westminster-hall.    If  before  the  eari  mav-  singham,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 

shal,  they  were  upon  accusations  of  treason,  between  Aneslee  a  knight,  and  Karryngton 

or  other  capital  crimes,  and  the  parties  were  an  esquire.     Karryngton  was  accuse4  by 

usually  of  high  and  noble  rank.     If  before  the  other  of  treason,  for  selling  a  castle  to 

the  judges  of  Westminster-hall,  the  cause  the  French,  and,  being  defeated  in  the  com- 

was  often  of  inferior  sort,  as  well  as  the  bat,  died  the  next  day  raving  mad.    Wal- 

partiea  litigating.  singham^  narrative  is  curious  and  exacts 

Hence  the  combats  differed  in  their  ends,  but  their  weapons  differed  from  those  above 

That  before  the  earl  marshal  was  victory,  mentioned,  for  they  first  fought  with  lances, 

often  attended  with  slaughter ;  that  before  then  with  swords,  and  lastly  with  daggers, 

the  judges  was  victory  alone,  with  no  such  Walsing.  Histor.  p^  237. 

eonsequenee.  ■  Such  was  pope  Innocent  the  Third, 

The  weapons,  too,  differed,  aa  weU  aa  the  who,  besides  his  crusades  to  extirpate  hete- 

endsL   The  weapons  before  the  earl  marshal  tics  by  armies  not  his  own,  excommunicated 

were  a  long  sword,  a  short  sword,  and  a  PhiHp  king  of  Fiance,  Alphonso  king  of 

dagger ;  that  before  the  judges  was  a  bar  Leon,  Raimond  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  John 

toon,  above  mentioned,  called  in  barbarous  king  of  England. 

Latin  drunctts,  but  in  words  more  intelli*  Nor  is  ids  wonderful,  when  we  view  in 

gible  /itstis  teres.  his  own  language  the  opinion  he  had  of  his 

So  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  own  station  and  authoritj. 
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Different  portions  of  this  age  have  been  distingaished  by  di& 
ferent  descnptions;  sach  as  StBculvm  Monotheleticum^  8(Beulmt» 
EicmocUMticumj  Swculum  Obseurum,  Sweulum  Ferreum,  Sceeur- 
lum  Hildibrandtnum^  &c.;  strange  names,  it  must  be  confessed, 
some  more  obvious,  others  less  so,  yet  none  tending  to  famiab  as 
with  any  high  or  promising  ideas/ 

And  yet  we  must  acknowledge,  for  the  honour  of  humanity, 
and  of  its  great  and  divine  Author,  who  never  forsakes  it,  that 
some  sparks  of  intellect  were  at  all  times  visiUe,  through  the 
whole  of  this  dark  and  dreary  period.  It  is  here  we  must  look 
for  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  times. 

The  few  who  were  enlightened,  when  arts  and  sciences  were 
thus  obscured,  may  be  saia  to  have  happily  maintained  the  con- 
tinuity  of  knowledge ;  to  have  been  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
like  the  twilight  of  a  summer^s  night ;  that  auspicious  gleam  be- 
tween the  setting  and  the  rising  sun,  which,  though  it  cannot 
retain  the  lustre  of  the  day,  helps  at  least  to  save  us  fe>m  the 
totality  of  darkness. 

A  cursory  disquisition,  illustrated  by  a  few  select  instances, 
will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  present  essay ;  and  these  in- 
stances we  shall  bring  from  among  three  classes  of  men,  who  had 
each  a  large  share  in  the  transactions  of  those  times :  from  the 
Byzantine  Gh-eeks,  from  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  and  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe,  at  that  time  called  the  Latins. 
We  shall  give  precedence,  as  we  think  they  merit  it,  to  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  pre- 
serve an  exact  chronology^  because  in  each  of  these  three  classes 
many  eminent  men  were  contemporary. 


CHAPTEB  IL 

OONGERNINO  THE  FIRST  CLASS,  THE  BYZANTINE  QRBBKS BIlfPLICIUS 

AMMONIUS ^PHILOPONUS FATE   OF  THE    FINE   LIBRABT    AT    ALEX- 
ANDRIA. 

SiMPLiGius  and  Ammonius  were  Greek  authors,  who  flourished 
at  Athens,  during  the  sixth  century ;  for  Athens,  long  after  her 
trophies  at  Marathon,  long  after  her  political  sovereignty  was  no 
more,  still  maintained  her  empire  in  philosophy  and  the  nne  arts.* 

''I  am  placed  (says  he)  m  the  middle,  Transabstantionu  Joonnis  Coahi.  Episoopu 

between  God  and  num  ;  on  thu  side  God,  Dimehn.  Lond.  1675.    See  abo  the  chmch 

but  beyond  man ;  nay,  I  am  greater  than  histories  of  this  period, 
man,  as  I  can  jodge  of  all  men,  but  can  be        '  Those  who  would  be  further  informed 

judged  by  no  one.    Sum  enim  inter  Deum  concerning  these  SsBcnla,  may,  among  other 

et  hominem  medius  constitutus,  citra  Deum  authors,  consult  two  very  learned  ones, 

sed  ultra  hominem ;  imo  major  homine,  qui  Cave,  in  his  Hirtoria  Litenria,  and  Mosheim, 

de  omnibus  judioem,  a  uemine  vero  judicari  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
possim.^'    Innocen.  III.  seim.  2.  in  Uistotia        ^  See  below,  chap.  liL 
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Philosrahj,  indeed,  when  these  anthors  wrote,  was  sbking 
apace.  The  Stoic  system,  and  even  the  Stoic  writings  were  the 
greaXer  part  of  them  lost.**  Other  sects  had  shared  the  same 
fate.  None  subsisted  but  the  Platonic  and  the  Peripatetic; 
'which,  being  both  derived  from  a  common  source,  (that  is  to  say, 
the  Pythagorean,)  were  at  this  period  blended,  and  commonly 
cnltiyated  by  the  same  persons. 

Simphcius  and  Ammonius,  being  bred  in  this  school,  and  well 
initiated  in  its  principles,  found  no  reason,  from  their  education, 
to  make  systems  for  themselves ;  a  practice  referable  sometimes 
to  real  genius,  but  more  often  to  not  knowing  what  others  have 
invented  before. 

Conscious  therefore  they  could  not  excel  their  great  prede- 
cessors, they  thought,  like  many  others,  that  the  commenting  of 
their  works  was  doing  mankind  the  most  essential  service. 

It  was  this  which  gave  rise,  long  before  their  time,  to  that 
tribe  of  commentators,  who,  in  the  person  of  Andronicns  the 
Bhodian,  began  under  Augustus,  and  who  continued,  for  ages 
after,  in  an  orderly  succession. 

Simplicius  wrote  a  variety  of  comments  upon  different  parts 
of  Aristotle,  but  his  comment  upon  the  Physics  is  peculiarly 
valuable,  as  it  is  filled  with  quotations  from  Anaxagoras,  De- 
mocritus,  Parmenides,  and  other  philosophers,  who  flourished  so 
early  as  before  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  whose  fragments  many 
of  them  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

As  this  compilation  must  have  been  the  result  of  extensive 
reading,  we  may  justly  distinguish  him  by  the  title  of  a  learned 
commentator.* 

Ammonius  wrote  comments  on  the  first  and  second  tracts  of 
Aristotle^s  Logic,  as  likewise  upon  the  Introductory  Discourse 
of  the  philosopher  Porphyry.  His  manner  of  writing  is  orderly; 
his  style  clear  and  copious ;  copious  in  its  better  sense,  by  leav- 
ing nothing  unexplained,  not  copious  by  perplexing  us  with  tire- 
some tautology. 

To  those  who  wish  for  a  taste  of  this  literature,  I  know  no 
author  who  better  merits  perusal.  The  preface  to  his  Comment 
on  Porphyry  is  a  curious  account  of  philosophy  under  its  many 
and  different  definitions,  every  one  of  which  he  explains  with 
perspicuity  and  precision.  The  preface  to  his  Comment  on  the 
Predicaments  gives  us  an  ingenious  plan  of  critical  scrutiny ;  in 
other  words,  mrnishes  us  with  a  suite  of  leading  queries,  by 
which,  before  we  read  a  book,  we  may  learn  what  it  is,  and 
judge,  when  analyzed,  if  it  be  a  legitimate  composition.^ 

When  things  change  by  uninterrupted  continuity,  as  (to  use 
an  idea  already  suggested)  the  splendour  of  the  day  to  the  dark- 

*>  See  Philoaopli.  Arraogements,  p.  323.      vol.  viii.  p.  620,  &c, 
'  For  a  fiiller  and  more  accnrate  account        ^  See  Fabr.  Biblioth.  Oisec  vol  iv.  p. 
of  SimpliciuB,  see  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Onec.     161. 
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ness  of  the  nighty  it  is  hard  to  decide,  precisely,  where  the  oae 
concludes  and  the  other  commences.  Bj  parity  of  reason!^ 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  to  what  age  we  shall  adjudge  the  two 
philosophers  just  mentioned ;  whether  to  the  commencement  of 
a  baser  age,  or  rather  (if  we  regard  their  merit)  to  the  conclusioD 
of  a  purer.  If  we  arrange  them  with  the  conclusion,  it  is,  as 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  called  the  last  of  the  Romans.^ 

We  can  have  less  doubt  about  the  disciple  of  Ammonius, 
John  the  Grammarian,  called  Philoponus  from  his  love  of  labour. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  during  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and 
to  see  Alexandria  taken  by  the  arms  of  one  of  his  immediate 
successors.  What  passed  there  on  this  occasion  with  regard  to 
the  library,  though  recorded  in  modem  books,  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted  here.  I  translate  it  from  the  accurate  version  of 
Abulpharagius^s  History,  made  by  that  able  orientalist,  Po- 
cocke. 

^^  When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans,  Amms, 
their  commander,  found  there  Philoponus,  whose  conrersatioii 
highly  pleased  him,  as  Amrus  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and  Philo- 
ponus a  learned  man.  On  a  certain  day,  Philoponus  said  to  him, 
^  You  have  visited  all  the  repositories  or  public  warehouses  in 
Alexandria,  and  you  have  sealed  up  things  of  every  sort,  that 
are  found  there.  As  to  those  things  that  may  be  useful  to  you, 
I  presume  to  say  nothing;  but  as  to  thioffs  of  no  service  to  you, 
some  of  them  perhaps  may  be  more  suitable  to  me.^  Amrus 
said  to  him,  '  And  what  is  it  you  want !''  ^  The  philosophical 
books  (replied  he)  preserved  in  the  royal  libraries.**  ^  This,^  says 
Amrus,  ^  is  a  request  upon  which  I  cannot  decide.  You  desire 
a  thing  where  I  can  issue  no  orders,  till  I  have  leave  from  Omar, 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.^  Letters  were  accordingly 
written  to  Omar,  informing  him  of  what  Philoponus  had  said, 
and  an  answer  was  returned  by  Omar  to  the  following  purport. 
^  As  to  the  books  of  which  you  have  made  mention,  if  there  be 
contained  in  them  what  accords  with  the  book  of  Gk)d,  (meaning 
the  Alcoran,)  there  is  without  them,  in  the  book  of  God,  all 
that  is  sufficient.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  repugnant 
to  that  book,  we  in  no  respect  want  them.  Order  them,  there- 
fore, to  be  all  destroyed.*  Amrus,  upon  this,  ordered  them  to 
be  dispersed  through  the  baths  of  Alexandria,  and  to  be  there 
burned  in  making  the  baths  warm.  After  this  manner,  in  the 
space  of  six  months,  they  were  all  consumed.*" 

The  historian,  having  related  the  story,  adds,  from  his  own 
feelings,  "Hear  what  was  done,  and  wonder."*"" 

1  See  Tacit  Annal.  iy.  84.  make  ftom  Abolphangiua,  we  ahafi  always 

^  Vid.  Abulpharagii  Dynastiar.  p.  114.  quote  firom  the  same  edition ;  that  io,  from 

Oxoiu  1663.  the  Latin  version  of  the  learned  Pocod^e, 

The  reader  will  here  observe,  that  in  the  subjoined  to  the  original  Arabic. 

many  quotations  which  we  shall  hereafter 
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Thus  ended  this  iK>bIe  library ;  and  thus  begaife,  if  it  did  not 
begin  sooner,  the  a^  of  barharit j  and  ignorance^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIOREiSION  TO  A  8H0RT  HlflrTORtCAL  ACXX)UNT  OF  ATHBNB,  FBOM  THE 
TIMB  OP  HER  PERSIAN  TRIUMPHS,  TO  THAT  OP  HER  BBCOMINQ  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  TURKS.  SKETCH,  DURING  THIS  LONG  INTERVAL,  OF 
HER  POLITICAL  AND  LITERARY  STATE ;  OF  HER  PHILOSOPHERS ;  OF 
HER  GYMNASIA  ;  OF  HER  GOOD  AND  BAD  FORTUNE,  &C.  &C.  MAN^ 
KBBS  OF  THE  PRESENT  INHABITANTS*      OLIVES  AND  HONEY» 

Having  mentioned  Athens,  I  hope  that  celebrated  city  will 
justify  a  digression,  and  the  more  so,  as  that  digression  will  ter- 
minate in  events  which  belong  to  the  very  age  of  which  we  are 
now  writing.  But  it  is  expedient  to  deduce  matters  from  a 
much  earlier  period. 

When  the  Athenians  had  delivered  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  and  after  this  had  defeated  the  vast 
efforts  of  the  Persians,  and  that  against  two  successive  invaders, 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  they  may  be  considered  as  at  the  summit 
of  their  national  glory.  For  more  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards they  maintained,  without  control,  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece." 

As  their  taste  was  naturaDy  good,  arts  of  every  kind  soon  rose 
among  them,  and  flourished,  V  alour  bad  given  them  reputa- 
tion ;  reputation  gave  them  an  ascendant ;  and  that  ascendant 
produced  a  security,  which  left  their  minds  at  ease,  and  gave 
them  leisure  to  cultivate  every  thing  liberal  or  elegant.^ 

It  was  then  that  Pericles  adorned  the  city  with  temples^^ 
theatres,  and  other  beautiful  and  public  buildings.  Phidias,  the 
great  sculptor,  was  employed  as  his  architect,  who,  when  he  had 
erected  edifices,  adorned  them  himself,  and  added  statues  and 
basso-relievos,  the  admiration  of  every  beholder .^  It  was  then 
that  Polygnotus  and  Myro  painted;  that  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides wrote;  and,  not  long  after,  that  they  saw  the  divine 
Socrates. 

■■  Far  iheee  historical  iacta,  consult  the        See  the  note  from  a  Greek  manuacript 

ancient  and  modem  authors  of  Grecian  in  the  Treatise  on  Music,  Paintings  &. 

history.  p.  25,  where  the  progress  of  arts  and 

o  It  was  in  a  Bmilar  period  of  triumph,  sciences,  from  their  dawn  to  their  msKh 
after   a  formidable  adyersory  had   been  dian,  is  elegantly  and  philosophicaUy  ex- 
crashed,  that  the  Romans  b^ian  to  culti-  hibited. 
Tate  a  more  refined  and  polished  litemture,        p  See  Plutarch^s  Life  of  Pericles,  p.  3A0, 

PottFrnkabeUaguudit^q^mnre  351,  352,  353,  354,  in  the  quarto  Greek 

ctipilt  edition  of  Bryan,  voi  L  and  Stoait'i  Aih 

(^tid  Sophodety  ei  Tbe^m^  ei  JEschfim  tiquities  of  Athens. 
tUiUfyrftfiL      Hoc  Ep*  ii.  1.  ii.  162. 
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Human  affairs  are  by  nature  prone  to  change ;  and  states,  as 
well  as  individuals,  are  bom  to  decay.  Jealousy  and  ambition 
insensibly  fomented  wars,  and  success  in  these  wars,  as  in  others, 
was  often  various.  The  mihtary  strength  of  the  Athenians  was 
first  impaired  bj  the  Lacedsemonians ;  after  that,  it  was  again 
humiliated,  under  Epaminondas,  by  the  Thebans;  and  last  of 
all  it  was  wholly  crushed  by  the  Macedonian,  Philip.** 

But  though  their  political  sovereignty  was  lost,  yet,  happfly 
for  mankind,  their  love  of  literature  and  arts  did  not  sink  along 
with  it. 

Just  at  the  close  of  their  golden  days  of  empire  flonridied 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  the  disciples  of  Socrates ;  and  from  Plato 
descended  that  race  of  philosophers  called  the  Old  Academy/ 

Aristotle,  who  was  Plato^s  disciple,  may  be  said,  not  to  have 
invented  a  new  philosophy,  but  rather  to  have  tempered  the 
sublime  and  rapturous  mysteries  of  his  master  with  method, 
order,  and  a  stricter  mode  of  reasoning.' 

Zeno,  who  was  himself  also  educated  in  the  principles  of 
Platonism,  only  differed  from  Plato  in  the  comparative  estimate 
of  things,  allowing  nothing  to  be  intrinsically  good  but  virtae, 
nothing  intrinsically  bad  but  vice,  and  considering  all  other 
things  to  be  in  themselves  indifferent.^ 

He,  too,  and  Aristotle,  accurately  cultivated  logic,  but  in  dif- 
ferent ways;  for  Aristotle  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  simple  syl- 
logism ;  Zeno  upon  that  which  is  derived  out  of  it,  the  com- 
pound or  hypothetic.  Both,  too,  as  well  as  other  philosophers, 
cultivated  rhetoric  along  with  logic;  holding  a  knowledge  in 
both  to  be  requisite  for  those  who  think  of  addressing  mankind 
with  all  the  efficacy  of  persuasion.  .  Zeno  elegantly  illustrated 
the  force  of  these  two  powers  by  a  simile  taken  from  the  hand : 
the  close  power  of  logic  he  compared  to  the  fist,  or  hand  com- 
pressed; the  diffuse  power  of  rhetoric  to  the  palm,  or  hand 
open." 

I  shall  mention  but  two  sects  more,  the  New  Academy,  and 
the  Epicurean. 

4  See,  as  before,  the  Beyeial  histories  of  illius   similem   eloquentiani    esse  dioebat. 

Greece.  Gicer.  Orator,  s.  1 13. 

''  See  Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  v.  and  Academ.  L  i.        Both  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  wrote  tracts 

s.  5.  p.  21.  edit  DavisiL  of  rhetoric  as  weU  as  logic    The  Rhetoric 

■  See  Hermes,  p.  240.  of  Aristotle  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 

<  See  Cicer.  de  Fin.  1.  iiL  s.  7,  8.  16.  valuable    remains  of  antiquity,  and   de- 

The  beginning  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epic-  senredly  worth  studying,  be  it  for  qieciih^ 

tetns,  T&y  Btrrwy  rh  fikv  ip*  ^tuv^  fc  r.  A.  tion  or  practice. 
Diogen.  Laert.  in  vita  Zenon.  L  yii.  s.  102.         As  for  die  rhetoric  of  the  Stoics,  there  is 

"  Zeno  quidem    ille,  a   quo   diBciplina  extant,  amonff  the  Latin  rhetoricians,  pub- 

Stoicorum  est,  manu  demonstrare  solebat,  lished  in  a  thin  quarto,  by  Plantin,  at  Paris, 

quid  inter  has  artes  [dialecticam  sdl.  et  an.  1599,  a  tract  by  Sulpitius  Victor,  called 

eloquentiam]  interesset    Nam,  cum  com-  Institutiones  Onttoriae,  wherein  he  has  this 

presserat  digitos,  pugnumque  fecerat,  dia-  expression  at  the  beginning :  Zenonis  pne- 

lecticam  aiebat  ejusmodi  esse :  cum  autem  cepta  nuudme  persecutus.     See  p.   187 ; 

diduxerat,  et  manum  dilataverat,  palmsD  also  p.  288,  198,  of  the  said  treatise. 
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The  New  Academy,  so  called  from  the  Old  Academy,  (the 
name  ffiven  to  the  school  of  Plato,)  was  founded  by  Arcesilas, 
and  ablj  maintained  by  Garneadcs.  From  a  mistaken  imitation 
of  the  great  parent  of  philosophy,  Socrates,  (particularly  as  he 
appears  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,)  because  Socrates  doubted 
some  things,  therefore  Arcesilas  and  Gameades  doubted  all/ 

Epicurus  drew  from  another  source ;  Democritus  had  taught 
him  atoms  and  a  void :  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  he 
fancied  he  could  form  a  world ;  while  by  a  feigned  veneration  he 
complimented  away  his  gods,  and  totally  denied  their  provi- 
dential care,  lest  the  trouble  of  it  should  impair  their  uninter- 
rupted state  of  bliss.  Virtue  he  recommended,  though  not  for 
the  sake  of  virtue,  but  pleasure ;  pleasure,  according  to  him, 
being  our  chief  and  sovereign  good.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that,  though  his  principles  were  erroneous,  and  even  bad, 
never  was  a  man  more  temperate  and  humane ;  never  was  a 
man  more  beloved  by  his  friends,  or  more  cordially  attached  to 
them  in  affectionate  esteem.^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  alliance  between  philosophy 
and  rhetoric.  This  cannot  be  thought  wonderful,  if  rhetoric  be 
the  art  by  which  men  are  persuaded,  and  if  men  cannot  be  per- 
suaded without  a  knowledge  of  human  nature :  for  what,  but 
philosophy,  can  procure  us  this  knowledge  I 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  ablest  Greek  philosophers  not  only 
taught,  (as  we  hinted  before,)  but  wrote  also  treatises  upon  rhe- 
toric. They  had  a  further  inducement,  and  that  was  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  their  language,  as  it  was  then  spoken  among 
the  learned  and  polite.  They  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
delivered  philosophy,  as  it  has  been  too  often  delivered  since, 
in  compositions  as  clumsy  as  the  common  dialect  of  the  mere 
vulgar. 

The  same  love  of  elegance  which  made  them  attend  to  their 
style,  made  them  attend  even  to  the  places  where  their  philo- 
sophy was  taught. 

Plato  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  place  shaded  with  groves,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ilissus ;  and  which,  as  it  once  belonged 
to  a  person  called  Academus,  was  called,  after  his  name,  the 
Academy.'  Aristotle  chose  another  spot  of  a  similar  character, 
where  there  were  trees  and  shade ;  a  spot  called  the  Lyceeum.* 
Zeno  taught  in  a  portico  or  colonnade,  distinguished  from  other 
buildings  of  that  sort  (of  which  the  Athenians  had  many)  by 
the  name  of  the  Variegated  Portico,  the  walls  beiug  decorated 
with  various  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  Myro,  two  capital 

*  Vid.  Cic  Academ.  L  i  a.  13.  p.  48.  tending  to  establish  his  amiable  chatacter, 

edit.  Dav.    Itaqne  AioesilaB  negabat  esse  however  erroneous  and  blameable  his  doc- 

qnicquam,  &e.  trines. 

f  See  Diogen.  Laert.  L  z.  s.  9,  &c.  where        ■  Vid.  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  iii.  s.  7.   Potter's 

an  ample  detail  is  given  of  Epicams,  his  Aich.  Orsea  voL  i.  p.  40. 
friends,  his  last  wiU,  and  his  death  ;  all        *  See  Potter's  Arch.  Oraec  vol  I  p.  40. 
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They  made  their  peace  however  with  Angnstiis,  and  having 
met  afterwards  with  different  treatment  nnder  different  emperorm 
sometimes  favourable,  sometimes  harsh,  and  never  more  severe 
than  under  Vespasian,  their  oppressions  were  at  length  relieved 
by  the  virtuous  Nerva  and  Trajan.^ 

Mankind  during  the  interval,  which  began  £rom  Nerva,  and 
which  extended  to  the  death  of  that  best  of  emperors  Marcus 
Antoninus,  felt  a  respite  from  those  evils  which  they  had  so 
severely  felt  before,  and  which  they  felt  so  severely  revived 
under  Gommodus,  and  his  wretched  successors. 

Athens,  during  the  above  golden  period,  enjoyed  more  than 
all  others  the  general  felicity,  for  she  found  in  Adrian  so  generous 
a  benefactor,  that  her  citizens  could  hardly  help  esteeming  him 
a  second  founder.  He  restored  their  o]d  privileges ;  gave  them 
new ;  repaired  their  ancient  buildings,  and  added  others  of  his 
own.  Marcus  Antoninus,  although  he  did  not  do  so  much,  still 
continued  to  shew  them  his  benevolent  attention.' 

If  from  this  period  we  turn  our  eyes  back,  we  shall  find,  for 
centuries  before,  that  Athens  was  the  place  of  education,  not 
only  for  Greeks,  but  for  Romans.  It  was  hither  that  Horace 
was  sent  by  his  father;  it  was  here  that  Cicero  put  his  son 
Marcus  under  Gratippus,  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  then 
belonging  to  that  city.™ 

The  sects  of  philosophers,  which  we  have  already  described, 
were  still  existing,  when  St.  Paul  came  thither.  We  cannot 
enough  admire  the  superior  eloquence  of  that  apostle,  in  his 
manner  of  addressing  so  intelligent  an  audience.  We  cannot 
enough  admire  the  sublimity  of  his  exordium ;  the  propriety  of 
his  mentioning  an  altar,  which  he  had  found  there;  and  his 
quotation  from  Aratus,  one  of  their  well-known  poets.** 

Nor  was  Athens  only  celebrated  for  the  residence  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  institution  of  youth :  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
found  pleasure  in  a  retreat  which  contributed  so  much  to  their 
liberal  enjoyment. 

The  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gicero,  T.  Pomponius,  from 
his  long  attachment  to  this  city  and  country  had  attained  such 
a  perfection  in  its  arts  and  language,  that  he  acquired  to  himself 
the  additional  name  of  Atticus.  This  greafman  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  during  times  of  the  worst  and  crudest  factions.  His 
youth  was  spent  under  Sylla  and  Marius ;  the  middle  of  his  life 
during  all  the  sanguinary  scenes  that  followed ;  and,  when  he 
was  old,  he  saw  the  proscriptions  of  Antony  and  Octavius.  Yet 
though  Gicero  and  a  multitude  more  of  the  best  men  perished, 

^  See    the    same    tract,   in    the    same        "  See  Horat   Epist.  iL  L  iL  4S,  and 

yolnme  of  Qronovius^s  collection^  p.  1 746,  the  beginning  of  Cicero's  Offices,  addressed 

1747.  to  his  son — Quamquam,  Maice  Fill,  &c. 

1  See   the  same   author,  in   the  same        "  Acts  zvii.  22,  &c 
Tolume,  p.  1748, 1749. 
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he  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  every  danger.  Noir  did  he 
seek  a  safety  for  himself  alone ;  his  virtue  so  recommended  him 
to  the  leaders  of  every  side,  that  he  was  able  to  save  not  himself 
alone,  but  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  of  his  friends.^ 

When  we  look  to  this  amiable  character,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, that  it  was  not  merely  for  amusement  that  he  chose  to  live 
at  Athens ;  but  rather  that,  by  residing  there,  he  might  so  far 
realize  philosophy,  as  to  employ  it  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
not  merely  for  ostentation. 

Another  person,  during  a  better  period,  (that  I  mean  between 
Nerva  ojid  Marcus  Antoninus,)  was  equally  celebrated  for  his 
affection  to  this  city.  By  this  person  I  mean  Herodes  Atticus, 
who  acquired  the  last  name  from  the  same  reasons  for  which  it 
had  formerly  been  given  to  Pomponius.^ 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  vicissitudes  befall  both  men 
and  cities,  and  changes  too  often  happen  from  prosperous  to 
.adverse.  Such  was  the  state  of  Athens  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  so  on  from  Sylla  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
It  shared  the  same  hard  fate  with  the  Boman  empire  in  general 
upon  the  accession  of  Oommodus. 

At  length,  after  a  certain  period,  the  Barbarians  of  the  north 
began  to  pour  into  the  south.  Home  was  taken  by  Alaric,  and 
Athens  was  besieged  by  the  same.  Yet  here  we  are  informed 
(at  least  we  learn  so  from  history)  that  it  was  miraculously 
saved  by  Minerva  and  Achilles.  The  goddess,  it  seems,  and  the 
hero  both  of  them  appeared,  compelling  the  invader  to  raise  the 
siege.** 

It  was  thus,  we  are  told,  that,  many  years  before,  Castor  and 
Pollux  had  fought  for  the  Bomans/  and  that,  many  centuries 
afterwards,  St. George,  at  Iconium,  discomfited  the  Saracens;" 
nay,  so  late  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  gallant  Spaniard, 
Peter  de  Paz,  was  seen  to  assist  his  countrymen,  some  months 
after  his  decease,  when  they  made"  an  assault  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp.' 

®  The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  printed  at  Mentz,  an.  1617.  cum  gratia  et 
finely  and  taHy  written  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  privilegio  Cesar.  Majest  together  with  the 
a  life  well  worthy  of  perusal.  See  also  the  approbation  of  Oliyeiins  Manarcos,  vice- 
huge  and  TBluable  collection  of  confidential  provincial  of  the  Belgic  Jesuits,  and  Quliel- 
letters,  addressed  to  him  by  Cicero.  mus  Fabricius,  styled  Apostolicus  et  regius 

P  See  Fabric.  BibL  Or«c  vol.  iv.  p.  371.  libronun  censor;  and  attested  also  by  the 

and  Suidaa,  under  the  word  Herodes.  evidence  Multorum  gravinm  militnm,  qui 

4  See  Zosimi  Histor.  L  v.  c  5,  6.  p.  511,  vidisse  se  sancte  jurabant 

&c  edit  Gr.  Lat  8vo.  1679.  where  the  The  besieged,  it  seems,  and  iheir  allies, 

whole  story  is  related  at  length.  the  Dutch  and  English,  were  upon  the  point 

^  See  florus,  L  L  2 ;  L  ii.  12.    Justin,  of  forcing  a  post  (aggerem)  possessed  by  the 

L  XX.  3.  Spaniards,  who  besieged  the  city.    Del- 

*  Fuller^s  Holy  War,  p.  27.  Matt  Rio^s  words  after  this  are.  Turn  a  regiis  mi- 
Paris,  p.  43.  According  to  this  last  author,  litibus  (Hispanis  sdL)  prime  paudoribus 
there  were  three  that  fought,  St  George,  conspectus  prope  aggerem  Petrus  de  Paz, 
St  Demetrius,  and  St  Mercury.  Hispanus   tribnnus,  vir   et   militarib.    et 

*  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  pietatis  omamentis  laudatissunui^  qui,  jam 
Disquisitiones  Magicse  of  Martin  Del-Rio,  mensibus  aliquot  ante  defunotns,  visns  his 
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Instead  of  giviDg  my  own  Bentiments  upon  th^  events,  I 
choose  to  give  those  of  an  abler  man  upon  a  similar  subject. 
After  having  related  some  singular  stories  of  equal  probahilitj, 
lord  Bacon  concludes  with  the  following  observation. 

^*  My  judgment  (says  he)  is,  that  they  (he  means  the  stories) 
ought  all  to  be  despised,  and  ought  to  serve  but  for  winter-talk 
by  the  fireside.  Though  when  I  say  despised,  I  mean  it  as  for 
belief ;  for  otherwise  the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in 
no  sort  to  be  despised,  for  they  have  done  much  mischief.'"" 

Synesius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  visited  Athens,  and 
gives  in  his  Epistles  an  account  of  his  visit.  Its  lustre  appeals 
at  that  time  to  have  been  greatly  diminished.  Among  other 
things  he  informs  us,  that  the  celebrated  portico  or  colonnade, 
the  Greek  name  of  which  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  Stoics,  had 
by  an  oppressive  proconsul  been  despoiled  of  its  fine  pictaves; 
and  that,  on  this  devastation,  it  had  been  forsaken  by  those 
philosophers.'' 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Grecian  empire  was 
emdly  oppressed  by  the  cmsa^ers,  and  all  things  in  oonftision, 
Athens  was  besieged  by  one  Segums  Leo,  who  was  unable  to 
take  it ;  and,  after  that,  by  a  marquis  of  Montserrat,  to  whom 
it  surrendered.^ 

Its  fortune  after  this  was  various;  and  it  was  sometimes 
under  the  Venetians,  sometimes  under  the  Gatalonians,  till 
Mahomet  the  Great  made  himself  master  of  Constantinople. 
This  fatal  catastrophe  (which  happened  near  two  thousand  years 
after  the  time  of  Pisistratus)  brought  Athens,  and  with  it  all 
Greeee,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  under  whose  despotic  yoke 
it  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  city  from  this  time  has  been  occasionally  visited,  and 
descriptions  of  it  published  by  difierent  travellers.  Wheeler  was 
there  along  with  Spon,  in  the  time  of  our  Charles  the  Seo<md9 
and  both  of  them  have  published  curious  and  valuable  narratives. 
Others,  as  well  natives  of  this  island  as  foreigners,  have  been 
there  since,  and  some  have  given  (as  Monsr.  Le  Boy)  specious 
publications  of  what  we  are  to  suppose  they  saw.  None  how- 
ever have  equalled  the  truth,  the  accuracy,  and  elegance  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  who,  after  having  resided  there  between  three  and 
four  years,  has  given  us  such  plans  and  elevations  of  the  capital 
buildings  now  standing,  together  with  learned  comments  to 
elucidate  every  part,  that  he  seems,  as  far  as  was  possible  for 


«nnatiu,  nt  lolebat,  leg^onem  praeoedeie,  et        "  Essays  and  Counsek  by  Lord  Venilam, 

•ids  quondam  miHtibns,  manu  advocatis,  num.  xxxr, 

«equerantar  ut  se  impeiaie.  Indicant  primi        *  See  Synesii  Ernst.  135.  in  GionoTins^ 

secnndis ;  sic  tertiis ;  sic  sequentibus  ;  vi-  Collection,  yoL  t.  (as  before^)  p.  1751,  and 

dent  omnes  idem,  minintnr,  animisque  ro-  of  this  work,  p.  461. 

-Kunptis  notum  sequuntur  ducem,  &c    Dis-        y  See  GronoTiua^s  Collection,  (as  before,) 

quisiL  Mag.  p.  26a  p.  1751—1754. 
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the  power  of  description,  to  have  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient 
splendour. 

He  has  not  only  given  ns  the  greater  outlines  and  their  mea- 
sures, but  separate  measures  and  drawings  of  the  minuter 
decorations ;  so  that  a  British  artist  may  (if  he  please)  follow 
Phidias,  and  build  in  Britain  as  Phidias  did  at  Athens.' 

Spon,  speaking  of  Attica,  says  that  the  road  near  Athens  was 
pleasing,  and  the  very  peasants  polished.  Speaking  of  the 
Athenians  in  general,  he  says  of  them,  ^^  lis  ont  une  pditesse 
d^eeprit  naturelle,  et  beaucoup  d^addresse  dans  toutes  les  affaires, 
qn%  enterprenent.*"* 

Wheeler,  who  was  Spon^s  fellow-trayeller,  says  as  follows, 
when  he  and  his  company  approached  Athens:  '^We  began 
DOW  to  think  ourselves  in  a  more  civilized  country  than  we  had 
yet  passed:  for  not  a  shepherd  that  we  met  but  bid  us  wel- 
come, and  wished  us  a  good  journey.'*^  p.  335.  Speaking  of  the 
Athenians,  he  adds,  '^This  must  with  great  truth  be  said  of 
them,  their  bad  fortune  hath  not  been  able  to  take  from  them 
what  they  have  by  nature,  that  is,  much  subtlety  or  wit.^  p.  347. 
And  again,  ^*The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  the  long  pos- 
session that  barbarism  hath  had  of  this  place,  seem  to  be  much 
more  polished  in  point  of  manners  and  conversation,  than  any 
other  in  these  parts ;  being  civil,  and  of  respectful  behaviour  to 
all,  and  highly  complimental  in  their  discourse.''^  ^ 

Stuart  says  of  the  present  Athenians,  what  Spon  and  Wheeler 
said  of  their  forefathers :  he  found  in  them  the  same  address, 
the  same  natural  acuteness,  though  severely  curbed  by  their 
despotic  masters. 

One  custom  I  cannot  omit.  He  tells  me,  that  frequently  at 
their  convivial  meetings,  one  of  the  company  takes  what  they 
now  call  a  lyre,  though  it  is  rather  a  species  of  guitar,  and  after 
a  short  prelude  on  the  instrument,  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  in- 
spiration, accompanies  his  instrumental  music  with  ms  voice, 
suddenly  chanting  some  extempore  verses,  which  seldom  exceed 
two  or  three  distichs;  that  he  then  delivers  the  lyre  to  his 
neighbour,  who,  after  he  has  done  the  same,  delivers  it  to  an- 
other ;  and  that  so  the  lyre  circulates,  till  it  has  passed  round 
the  table. 

Nor  can  I  forget  his  informing  me,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
various  fortune  of  Athens,  as  a  city,  Attica  was  still  &mous  for 
olives,  and  mount  Hymettus  for  honey.  Human  institutions 
perish,  but  nature  is  permanent. 

*  TliiB  most  curious  and  valuable  book        *  Spon,  vol.  il  p.  76,  92.  edit  Svo. 
was  published  at  London,  in  the  year  1762.        ^  Wheeler,  p.  856.  edit  fol 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ACXX)UNT  OP  BYZANTINE  SCHOLARS  CONTINUED SUIDAB — ^JOHN  STOBJSUS, 

OB  OP  STOBA PHOTIUS MICHAEL  PSELLUS THIS  LAST  SAID  TO  HAVE 

COMMENTED  TWENTY-FOUR  PLAYS  OF  MENANDER REASONS  TO  MAKR 

THIS   PROBABLE EUSTATHIU8,    A     BISHOP,    THE    COMMENTATOR     OP 

HOMER EUSTRATIUS,  A  BISHOP,  THE  COMMENTATOR  OF  ABISTOTLB 

PLANUDES,    A     MONK,    THE     ADMIRER    AND    TRANSLATOR    OF    LATIN 
CLASSICS,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  COMPILER  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PRESENT  GRKEK 

ANTHOLOGIES CONJECTURES    CONCERNING    THE    DURATION    OP    THB 

LATIN  TONGUE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

That  I  may  not  be  prolix,  I  hasten  from  the  writers  already 
mentioned  to  Suidas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  during  the 
ninth  or  tenth  centuries.  In  his  Lexicon,  which  is  partly  histo- 
rical, partly  explanatory,  he  has  preserved  many  quotations  from 
authors  who  lived  in  the  earlier  and  politer  ages,  and  from  poets 
in  particular,  whose  works  at  present  are  for  the  greater  part 
lost.  Kuster,  an  able  critic  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  gave  a  fine  edition  of  this  author,  at  Cambridge,  in  three 
volumes  folio ;  and  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall  (whom  I  have  men- 
tioned already,  and  cannot  mention  with  too  much  applause)  has 
lately  £a>voured  the  learned  world  with  many  valuable  emendar 
tions.^ 

John  Stobseus,  or  of  Stoba,  (whose  name  John  makes  it 
probable  he  was  a  Christian,)  is  of  an  uncertain  a^e,  as  well  as 
Suidas ;  though  some  imagine  him  to  have  lived  during  an  earlier 

Eeriod,  by  two  or  three  centuries.^  His  work  is  not  a  lexicon, 
ke  that  of  the  other,  but  an  immense  common-place,  filled  with 
extracts  upon  various  subjects,  both  ethical  and  physical,  which. 
extracts  he  had  collected  from  the  most  approved  writers.  As 
this  book  is  highly  valuable,  from  containing  such  incredible  va- 
riety of  sentiments  upon  interesting  topics,  and  those  taken  from 
authors  many  of  whom  are  lost ;  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  so 
incorrectly  printed,  that  in  too  many  places  it  is  hardly  intelli- 
gible; it  would  be  a  labour  well  worthy  *an  able  critic,  by  the 
help  of  manuscripts  and  plausible  conjecture,  to  restore  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  its  original  purity.  The  speculations  he  chiefly 
gives  us  are  neither  trivial  nor  licentious,  but,  in  the  language 
of  Horace, 

Qaod  mAgiB  ad  nos 
PertiDet,  et  neiciie  inUnm  est 

But  to  return  firom  Stobseus  to  Suidas.     If  we  consider  the 

<:  Conoerniog  this  little-known  author,        ^  See  Fabric  Bibliotb.  Onec  vol  Tui 
aee  the  piefiwe  of  his  learned  editor,  Kuster.    665. 
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late  age  when  Suidas  lived;  if  we  consider,  too,  the  authors 
which  he  must  needs  have  studied,  in  order  to  form  his  work ; 
authors  who,  many  of  them,  wrote  in  the  most  refined  and  po- 
lished ages ;  it  will  be  evident,  that  even  in  those  late  centuries 
the  taste  for  a  purer  literature  was  by  no  means  extinct,  and 
that  even  then  there  were  readers  who  knew  its  value. 

In  the  ninth  century  lived  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. His  most  celebrated  work  may  be  called  a  journal  of 
his  studies ;  a  journal  where  we  learn  the  various  authors  he  pe- 
rused, the  subjects  they  treated,  the  plans  of  their  works,  and 
where  sometimes,  also,  we  have  extracts.  From  him  we  are  in- 
formed, not  only  of  many  authors  now  lost,  but  what  was  in  his 
time  the  state  of  many  that  are  now  remaining. 

Among  the  authors  now  lost,  he  perused  Theopompus  the 
historian,  and  Hyperides  the  orator ;  among  those  now  mutilated 
and  imperfect,  he  perused  entire  Diodorus  Siculus.  Many  others, 
if  necessary,  might  be  added  of  either  sort. 

It  is  singular,  with  regard  to  Photius,  that  from  a  layman  he 
was  raised  at  once  to  be  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Yet  his 
studies  evidently  seem  to  have  had  such  a  rank  in  view,  being 
principally  applied  to  theology,  to  history,  and  to  oratory ;  with 
enough  philosophy  and  medicine  not  to  appear  deficient,  if  such 
subjects  should  occur.  As  to  poetry,  one  might  imagine,  either 
that  he  had  no  relish  for  it,  or  that,  in  the  train  of  his  inquiries, 
he  did  not  esteem  it  a  requisite.* 

Michael  Psellus,  of  the  e]eventh  century,  was  knowing  in  the 
Greek  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  purer  ages,  and  for  his  various 
and  extensive  learning  was  rankea  among  the  first  and  ablest 
scholars  of  his  time. 

Besides  his  treatise  of  Mathematics,  his  comments  upon  Ari- 
stotle, and  a  number  of  other  works,  (many  of  which  are  printed,) 
he  is  said  to  have  commented  and  explained  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  comedies  of  Menander,  a  treatise  now  lost,  though  extant 
as  well  as  the  comedies  in  so  late  a  period.  He  must  have  had 
a  relish  for  that  polite  writer,  or  otherwise  it  is  not  probable  he 
would  have  undertaken  such  a  labour.^ 

Nor  need  we  wonder  this  should  happen.  Why  should  not  the 
polite  Menander  have  had  his  admirers  in  these  ages,  as  well  as 
the  licentious  Aristophanes!  Or  rather,  why  not  as  well  as  So- 
phocles and  Euripides  ?    The  scholia  upon  these  (though  some, 

c  See  Fabric.  BibL  Qrasc  toI.  iz.  369.  from  bigotry,  perhaps  from  a  consdousneBS 

^  See  Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  vol.  L  769.  of  their  own  wretched  inferiority  in  every 

In  the  passage  quoted  by  Fabricius  upon  species  of  elegant  composition,  bnt  certainly 

this  subject,  its  author  says,  that  the  latter  from  no  indi^iation  against  indecency  and 

Greek  monks  persuaded  the  latter  Greek  immorality.     For  if  so,  why  preserve  Lu- 

emperors,  to  destroy  Menander  and  many  cian  ?   why  preserve  Aristophanes  ?   why 

other  of  theoldG^ek  poets,  from  the  loose-  preserve  collections  of  epigrams,  more  in- 

ness  of  their  morals,  and  their  great  inde-  decent  and    flagitious  than   the   grossest 

cencies.    That  the  monks  may  have  per-  productions  of  uie  most  licentious  modem 

suaded  this,  is  not  improbable ;  perhaps  ages  ? 
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perhaps  may  be  more  ancient)  were  compiled  bj  critical  wlio 
lired  long  after  Psellns.' 

We  may  add,  with  regard  to  all  these  scholiasts,  (whatever 
may  have  been  their  age,)  they  would  never  have  undergone  the 
labours  of  compilation  and  annotation,  had  they  not  been  en- 
couraged by  the  taste  of  their  contemporary  countrymen.  For 
who  ever  published,  without  hopes  of  having  readers! 

The  same  may  be  asserted  of  the  learned  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  Eustathius,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  ad- 
miration of  Homer  must  have  been  almost  enthusiastic,  to  carry 
him  through  so  complete,  so  minute,  and  so  vast  a  conunentary 
both  upon  the  Iliaa  and  the  Odyssey,  collected  from  such  an 
immense  number  both  of  critics  and  historians.** 

Eustratius,  the  metropolitan  of  Nice,  who  lived  a  little  earlier 
in  the  same  century,  convinces  us  that  he  studied  Aristotle  with 
no  less  zeal ;  and  that,  not  only  in  his  logical  pieces,  but  in  his 
ethical  also,  as  may  be  seen  by  those  minute  and  accurate  conn 
ments  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  go  under  his  name, 
and  in  which,  though  others  had  their  share,  he  still  is  found  to 
have  taken  so  large  a  portion  to  himself.' 

Planudes,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  appears  (which  la 
somewhat  uncommon)  to  have  understood  and  admired  the  Latin 
classics,  Cicero,  Geesar,  Ovid,  Boethius,  and  others;  parts  of 
which  authors  he  translated,  such  as  the  Gommentaries  of  Caesar 
relative  to  the  Gallic  wars,  the  Dream  of  Scipio  by  Cicero,  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Ovid,  the  fine  tract  of  Boethius  de  Gonsolatione, 
and  (according  to  Spon)  St.  Augustine  de  Civitate  Dei.  Besidea 
this,  he  formed  a  Greek  Anthology,  (that  weU-known  ooUection 
printed  by  Wechelius  in  1600,)  and  composed  several  original 
pieces  of  his  own.^ 

It  appears  from  these  examples,  and  will  hereafter  appear  from 
others,  how  much  the  cause  of  letters  and  humanity  is  indebted 
to  the  church. 

Having  mentioned  Latin  classics,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  con- 
jecture concerning  the  state  and  duration  of  the  Latin  tongue  at 
Constantinople. 

When  Constantino  founded  this  imperial  city,  he  not  only 
adorned  it  with  curiosities  from  every  part  of  the  Koman  empire, 
but  he  induced,  by  every  sort  of  encouragement,  many  of  the 
first  families  in  It^Jy,  and  a  multitude  more  of  inferior  rank,  to 
leave  their  country,  and  there  settle  themselves.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose,  that  Latin  was  for  a  long  time  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  the  place,  till  in  a  course  of  years  it  was  supplanted  by 

V  DemetriuB  Tridinius,  tlie  flcholiast  on        '  See  Fabric  Biblioth.  Gnec  toL  iL 

SophocIeB,  lived  after  PIanadea,for  he  men-  p.  151. 
tiona  him.  See  Fabric  BibL  Graec  p.  634.         ^  See  Fabric  BibUoUu  Gnec  toL  x. 

^  See   Fabric  Biblioth.  Gnec  toL  i.  p.  533. 
p.  289,  &c 
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Oreek,  the  common  language  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
fashionable  acquired  language  of  every  polite  Roman. 

We  are  told,  that  soon  afler  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken  at  Rome.^  Yet  was  it  in  the  beginning 
of  that  century  that  Justinian  published  his  Laws  in  I^tiu  at 
Constantinople;  and  that  the  celebrated  Priscian  in  the  same 
city  taught  the  principles  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

if  we  descend  to  a  period  still  later,  (so  late,  indeed,  as  to  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,)  we  shall  find,  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  certain  formularies  preserved,  evidently  con- 
nected with  this  subject. 

As  often  as  the  emperor  gave  an  imperial  banquet,  it  was  the 
custom  for  some  of  his  attendants,  at  peculiar  times  during  the 
feast,  to  repeat  and  chant  the  following  words:  Kavafpffer 
Aiov^  rffi/TripLOviM  fiiarpov/i — fiijfir)T€j  Aofbrjvi  '^fiwepdrfope^  iy 
/iot/Xro?  awo9'  Aiov^  opmjirorev^  irpiareB — ^Hv  javSitp  wpav- 

It  may  possibly  for  a  moment  surprise  a  learned  reader,  when 
he  hears  that  the  meaning  of  this  strange  jargon  is,  "  May  God 
preserve  your  empire :  live,  imperial  lords,  for  many  years;  Gh>d 
Almighty  so  grant :  dine,  my  lords,  in  joy .^^ 

But  his  doubts  will  soon  vanish,  when  he  finds  this  jargon  to 
be  Latin,  and  comes  to  read  it  exhibited  according  to  a  Latin 
alphabet : 

^^  Conservet  Deus  imperium  vestrum — vivite,  domini  impera- 
tores,  in  multos  annos;  Deus  Omnipotens  prsBstet — ^in  gaudier 
prandete,  domini." 

It  is  evident,  from  these  instances,  that  traces  of  Latin  were 
still  remaining  at  Constantinople  during  those  centuries.  It  will 
be  then,  perhaps,  less  wonderiiil,  if  Planudes  upon  the  same  spot 
should,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  appear  to  have  understood  it. 
We  may  suppose,  that  by  degrees  it  changed  from  a  common 
language  to  a  learned  one,  and  that,  being  thus  confined  to  the 
learned  few,  its  valuable  works  were  by  their  labours  again  made 
known,  and  difiused  among  their  countrymen  in  Greek  transla- 
tions. 

This,  too,  will  make  it  probable,  that  even  to  the  lowest  age 
of  the  Greek  empire  their  great  libraries  contained  many  valuable 
Latin  manuscripts ;  perhaps  had  entire  copies  of  Cicero,  of  Livy, 
of  Tacitus,  and  many  others.  Where  else  did  Planudes,  when 
he  translated,  find  his  originals  I 

^  See  before,  p.  454,  note  a.  hj  Leichioa  and  Reiakiua,  at  Leipnc,  in  the 

*>  These  fonnulariet  are  leiected  from  a  year  1751.    See  of  this  book,  p.  215, 216, 

oecemonial  of  the  Byzantine  court,  drawn  Many  more  tncea  of  this  HeQeniBtie  Latin 

np  by  the  emperor  Constantino  Poiphyro-  occurs  in  other  parts  of  it.    In  the  Latin 

genitoa,  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  types  I  have  followed  the  commentator,  and 

the  eleventh  century.    The  book,  being  a  not  the  translator ;  and  as  the  Greeks  have 

huge  folio,  was  published  in  the  origmal  no  letter  but  B  to  denote  the  Latin  Y,  have 

Greek,  wilh  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  piefiured  vivU$  to  Mftds. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NIGETAS,  THE  CHONIATE — -^IS   CURIOUS   NARBATIVB  OF  THE  JflflCHIEFB 
DONE  BY  BALDWTN''s  CRUSADE,  WHEN  THEY  SACKED  CON8TANTINOPLB 

IN     THE    YEAR    1205 MANY   OF   THE    STATUES    DESCRIBED,    WHICH 

THEY    THEN    DESTROYED A    FINE    TASTE    FOR    ARTS     AMONG    THE 

GREEKS,  EVEN  IN  THOSE  DAYS,  PROVED  FROM  THIS  NARRATIVE ^NOT 

80  AMONG  THE  CRUSADERS AUTHENTICITY  OF  NICETAS^S  NARRATIVE 

STATE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AT  THE  LAST   PERIOD  OP  THE  GRECIAN 

EMPIRE,    AS  GIVEN    BY   CONTEMPORARY   WBITERS,    PHILELPHUS   AND 

^NEAS  SYLVIUS ^NATIONAL  PRIDE  AMONG  THE  GREEKS  NOT  TOTALLY 

EXTINCT  EVEN  AT  THIS  DAY. 

Besides  Planudes,  a  large  nnmber  of  the  same  nation  might  be 
mentioned,  but  I  omit  them  all  for  the  sake  of  Nicetas,  the 
Choniate,  in  order  to  prove  through  him,  that  the  more  refined 
part  of  that  ingenious  people  had  not  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century  lost  their  taste ;  a  taste  not  confined  to  literary  works 
only,  but  extended  to  works  of  other  kinds  and  character. 

This  historian  (I  mean  Nicetas ")  was  present  at  the  sacking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Barbarians  of  Baldwyn'^s  crusade,  in 
the  year  1205.  Take,  by  the  way  of  sample,  a  part  only  of  his 
enumeration  of  the  noble  statues,  which  were  probably  brought 
thither  by  Constantine  to  decorate  his  new  city,  and  which 
these  adventurers  then  destroyed.^ 

Among  others,  he  mentions  the  colossian  statue  of  Juno, 
erected  in  the  forum  of  Constantine ;  the  statue  of  Paris  stand- 
ing by  Venus,  and  delivering  to  her  the  golden  apple ;  a  sqaare 
and  lofty  obelisk,  with  a  figure  on  it  to  indicate  the  wind ;  the 
figure  of  Bellerophon,  riding  upon  Pegasus ;  the  pensive  Hercules, 
made  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Lysippus ;  the  two  celebrated 
figures  of  the  man  and  the  ass,  erected  by  Augustus  after  his 
victory  at  Actium;  the  wolf,  suckling  Bomulus  and  Bemus;  an 
eagle  destroying  a  serpent,  set  up  by  ApoUonius  Tyaneus ;  and 
an  exquisite  Helen,  in  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  of  elegance. 

Speaking  of  the  wind-obelisk,  he  relates  with  the  greatest 
feeling  the  curious  work  on  its  sides:  the  rural  scene;  birds 
singing;  rustics  labouring,  or  playing  on  their  pipes;  sheep 
bleating;    lambs  skipping;    the  sea,  and  a  scene  of  fish  and 

■  He  yrsB   called   the  Choniate   from  ning  firom  p.  405,  and  prooeedmg  to  p.  418. 

Chonse,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  and  posBeased,  The  author  haa  endeaTonred  to  make  his 

when  in  the  coort  of  Constantinople,  some  translated  extracts  fiuthfiil,  but  he  thou^t 

of  the  highest  dignities.    Fabric.  Biblioth.  the  whole  original  Greek  too  much  to  be 

GiEBC  vol.  xi.  p.  401,  402.  inserted,  espeoally  as  it  may  be  found  in 

<>  A  laige  part  of  this  chapter  is  extracted  Fabridus^s  Bibliodioca,  a  book  by  no  meana 

from  the  History  of  Nicetas,  as  printed  by  rare.    A  few  particular  paaaagee  he  baa 

Fabricins  in  the  tome  above  quoted,  begin-  given  in  the  original 
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fishing;  little  naked  Oupids,  laughing,  playing,  and  pelting  each 
other  with  apples;  a  figure  on  the  siimmit,  turning  with  the 
slightest  blast,  and  thence  denominated  the  wind^s  attendant. 

Of  the  two  statues  brought  from  Actium,  he  relates,  that  they 
were  set  up  there  by  Augustus  on  the  following  incident.  As 
he  went  out  by  night  to  reconnoitre  the  camp  of  Antony,  he 
met  a  man  driving  an  ass.  The  man  was  asked,  who  he  was, 
and  whither  he  was  going!  My  name,  replied  he,  is  Nico,  my 
ass^s  name  Nicander ;  and  I  am  going  to  Gsesar'^s  army.  The 
story  derives  its  force  from  the  good  omen  of  lucky  names,  and 
may  be  found  (though  with  some  variation)  both  in  Suetonius 
and  Plutarch.  The  real  curiosity  was,  that  statues  so  celebrated 
should  be  then  existing. 

If  the  figures  of  the  wolf  and  the  founders  of  Rome  were  of 
the  same  age,  they  might  probably  have  been  the  very  work  to 
which  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  alluded,  in  describing  the 
shield  of  JEnesLS : 

Illam  teteti  ceirioe  leflezam 
Muloeie  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingna.  Msu  TiiL  633. 

But  nowhere  does  the  taste  of  Nicetas  appear  so  strongly,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Hercules  and  the  Helen. 

**•  The  Hercules  is  exhibited  to  us,  as  if  he  were  actually  pre- 
sent— ^immense  in  bulk,  and,  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  reposing 
himself — his  lionVskin  (that  looked  formidable  even  in  brass) 
thrown  over  him — ^himself  sitting  without  a  quiver,  a  bow,  or  a 
club,  but  having  the  right  leg  bent  at  the  knee ;  his  head  gently 
reclining  on  the  hand  of  his  left  arm ;  and  a  countenance  full  of 
dejection,  as  if  he  were  reflecting  with  indignation  on  the  many 
successive  labours  imposed  on  him  by  Eurystheus.'"^ 

For  his  person,  we  are  informed  he  was  ample  in  the  chest ; 
broad  in  the  shoulders ;  had  hair  that  curled ;  arms  that  were 
strong  and  muscular ;  and  a  magnitude,  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  original  Hercules,  were  he  to  revive ;  a 
leg  being  equal  in  length  to  the  stature  of  a  common  man.^ 
And  yet  adds  Nicetas,  filled  with  indignation,  ^^  this  Hercules, 
being  such  as  here  represented,  this  very  Hercules  did  not  these 
men  spare.'^ 

I  can  only  subjoin,  by  way  of  digression,  that  there  is  a  fine 
Greek  epigram  describing  the  statue  of  a  dejected  Hercules, 
sitting  without  his  weapons,  which  exactly  resembles  this  of 
Nicetas,  and  which  is  said  likewise  to  be  the  work  of  Lysippus, 
only  there  the  poet  imputes  his  hero'^s  dejection,  not  to  the 
tyranny  of  Eurystheus,  but  to  the  love  of  Omphale.' 

If  Nicetas  speak  with  admiration  of  this  statue,  it  is  with 

P  *ZKd0ifTO  ^^9  l*'h  yvourhp  i(yifjLfUvos^  f4.il  irXarhs,  rifv  rptxn  oIXms,  ic.  r.  A.     Ibid. 

r6^v   Tcuy  X^P^^  <pifKav,  fi^   «.   r.   A.  p.  409. 
Fabr.  as  above,  p.  403,  409.  r  Vid.  Antholog.  L  ir.  tit  1. 

^  '*llv  3i  T^  artpyov  ei^hs,  rods  ^t^^vs 
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rapture  he  mentione  the  other.  ^^  What  (eaju  he)  shall  I  say  of 
the  beauteous  Helen ;  of  her  who  brought  together  all  Greece 
against  Troy  f  Did  she  mitigate  these  immitigable,  these  iron- 
hearted  men!  No,  (says  he,)  nothing  like  it  could  even  she 
affect,  who  had  before  enslaved  so  many  spectators  with  her 
beauty."* 

After  this  he  describes  her  dress,  and  then  proceeds  to  her 
person;  which  description,  as  it  is  something  singular,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  translate  more  strictly. 

^^  Her  lips,  (says  he,)  like  opening  flowers;,  were  genUy 
parted,  as  if  she  was  going  to  speak :  and  as  for  that  graceful 
smile,  which  instantly  met  the  beholder,  and  filled  him  with 
delight ;  those  elegant  curvatures  of  her  eye-brows,  and  the  re- 
maining harmony  of  her  figure ;  they  were  what  no  words  can 
describe,  and  dehver  down  to  posterity."^ 

He  then  breaks  into  an  exclamation:  '^But,  0!  Helen,  thou 
pure  and  genuine  beauty ;  offspring  of  the  loves ;  decorated  by 
the  care  of  Venus;  most  exquisite  of  nature^s  gifts;  prize  of 
contest  between  Trojans  and  Grecians;  where  was  thy  Ne- 
penthes, that  soothing  draught  which  thou  leamedst  in  l^^g^pt ! 
Where  thy  irresistible  love-charms!  Why  didst  thou  not  em- 
ploy them  now,  as  thou  didst  in  days  of  yore!  Alas!  I  fear 
it  was  destined  by  fate,  that  thou  shouldst  perish  by  flamee; 
thou,  who  didst  not  cease  even  in  thy  statue  to  inflame  belndders 
into  love.  I  could  almost  say  that  these  sons  of  JEness  had  de« 
molished  thee  by  fire,  as  a  species  of  retaliation  for  the  burning 
of  their  Troy,  as  those  flames  were  kindled  by  thy  unfi^rtunate 
amours.""" 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  these  relations,  and  have  tnuis- 
lated  for  the  greater  part  the  very  words  of  the  historian,  not 
only  because  the  facts  are  little  known,  but  because  they  tend 
to  prove,  that  even  in  those  dark  ages  (as  we  have  too  many 
reasons  to  call  them)  there  were  Greeks  still  extant,  who  had  a 
taste  for  the  finer  arts,  and  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of  their 
exquisite  beauty.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  without  indigna- 
tion reflect  on  these  brutal  crusaders,  who,  after  many  instances 
of  sacrilegious  avarice,  related  by  Nicetas  in  consequence  of  their 
success,  could  destroy  all  these,  and  many  other  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  melting  them  down  (for  they  were  of  brass) 
into  money  to  pay  their  soldiers,  and  exchanging  things  of 
inestimable  value   for  a  poor  pittance  of  contemptible  coin.* 

*^Ap*  ifitiXi^t  rods  ^Wfic^lxTovs ;  dip*,  aiW-<^€y  fcaA.^i','EfN6rcvrfu(<rx«vfux,*A0po8^ 

ifjubiOa^c  Tovs  a'ilhip6<l>poytu ;  oh  ii^v  odp  rris  nifUXovxilf'^  irar4fU<rror  pi^nn  9^ 

ol^\  HXms  rotovToy  rt  Mvtffircu  ri  vdyra  p^fuk^  TpAtov  koL  'EAA^ywK  fipafi€Ufiat  «9V 

$€<vriiy  T^  KdWei  BovXaywy^o'aa'a,  Kolvcpf  aoi  rb  Niprev^ij,  k.  t.  A.     Ibid.  p.  413. 
fc.  T.  K.     Fabric  ut  supra,  p.  412,  413.  '  K^K6^aa'iv  [kyAKfueral  tls  rofiUrfM, 

'  '^Hv  Bh  Koi  T&  X<^^9  JcoA.^icttfi'  Bixfiv,  ianaKwnrOfiewoi  /uKpihf  rit,  ^eytfUo,  md  rk 

ilp^fia  ir<xpayoiy6fi€va,  its  Koi  hoKuVy  k.  r.  \,  tkanhfois  myifiivra  putyUrrais  odrcSMwr 

Ibid.  p.  413.  hrnhMm^s  K^piUxww.     Ibid.  p.  496. 

"  *AAV  *n    TvvZapXs    'EA^kij,    kA^O^os 
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They  garely  were  what  Nicetas  well  calls  them,  rov  ftakov 
avipaxrroi  fidpfiapot^  ^^  barbarians  deyoid  of  taste  for  the  beaiH 
tifiil  and  fair/^' 

And  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  these  sad  and  savage  eyents 
happened  more  than  a  century  after  these  adventurers  had  first 
passed  into  the  East,  above  four-score  years  of  which  time  they 
Iiad  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine.    But 

Codimi,  non  animnm  mutant,  &c'  Hor. 

Though  I  have  done  with  these  events,  I  cannot  quit  the 
Oreeks  without  adding  a  word  upon  Constantinople,  as  to 
literature  and  language,  iust  before  the  fatal  period  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.  There  is  more  stress  to  be  laid  upon  my 
quotations,  as  they  are  transcribed  from  authors  who  Uved  at 
the  time,  or  immediately  after. 

Hear  what  Philelphus  says,  who  was  himself  at  Constantinople 
in  that  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  Greek  empire 
still  subsisted.  ''  Those  Greeks  (says  he)  whose  language  has 
not  been  depraved,  and  whom  we  ourselves  both  follow  and 
imitate,  speak  even  at  this  time,  in  their  ordinary  talk,  as  the 
comic  Aristophanes  did,  or  the  tragic  Euripides ;  as  the  orators 
would  talk ;  as  the  historians ;  as  the  philosophers  themselves, 
even  Plato  and  Aristotle.'''* 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  corruption  of  the  tongue  in  that  city 
by  the  concourse  of  traders  and  strangers,  he  informs  us,  that  the 
people  belonging  to  the  court  still  retained  '*  the  ancient  dignity 
and  elegance  of  speech ;  and,  above  all,  the  women  of  quality, 
who,  as  they  were  wholly  precluded  fiom  strangers,  still  pre- 
served that  genuine  and  pure  speech  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
uncorrupted.''^ 

J  I  liave  ffiyen  the  woicU  of  Nicetas  Epist.  ia  Hodii  de  GrseciB  Olustribui,  lib.  i. 

Iiimaelf^  which  precede  the  passage  just  p.  188. 

quoted.    In  another  port  of  his  nanatim        ^  The  same  Phildphus,  in  ihe    sane 

he  styles  them  illiterate  barbarians^  woo  epistle,  adds.  Nam  riri  aulid  yeterem  ser- 

absolutely  did  not  know  their  A  B  C. —  monis  dignitatem  atqne  elegantiam  retine- 

wop*  iypafitidrois  fiapfidpoUy  icol  r^Acoy  bant ;  in  primisque  ipsas  nobiles  mnliefes, 

aytt\ipa0ifrrots^  p.  414.  quibns  cmn  nullom  esset  omnino  cmn  yiiis 

*  It  oQght  to  be  observed,  that  though  die  peregrinis  commercium,  menu  ille  ac  pnrus 

nanatiye  of  Nicetas,  whence  these  extracts  Grsecomm  sermo  servabatur  intactns.  Hod. 

are  taken,  appear  not  in  the  printed  editions,  ut  supra. 

(being  probably  either  through  fraud,  or  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  what  Phi- 
shame,  or  both,  designedly  omitted,)  yet  lelphus  relates  concerning  the  women  of 
hajB  it  been  published  by  that  honest  and  rank  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  should 
learned  critic  Fabricius,  in  the  sixth  yolume  be  related  by  Cicero  concerning  the  women 
of  his  Bibliotheca  Greeca  here  quoted,  and  of  rank  in  the  polished  days  of  the  Roman 
is  still  extant  in  a  fair  and  ancient  mano-  commonwealth ;  concerning  Cornelia,  mother 
script  of  the  two  last  books  of  Nicetas,  of  the  Gracchi;  concerning  Laelia,  diaughter 
preseryed  in  the  Bodleian  library.  of  the  great  Lselius  ;  concerning  the  Mucise, 

*■  Graeci,  quibus  lingua  depravata  non  sit,  the  Lionise  ;  in  short,  the  mothers,  wiyes, 

et  quos  ipsi  turn  sequimur,  tum  imitamur,  and  daughters  of  the  most  illustrious  Bomant 

ita  loquuntur  yulgo  hac  ctiam  in  tempestate,  of  that  illustrious  age. 
ut    Aristophanes    comicus,   ut    Euripides        Cicero  accounts  for  the  purity  of  their 

tzBgicus,  ut  oratores  omnes,  ut  philosophi  language,  and  for  its  being  untainted  with 

etiam  ipei  ot  Plato  et  Aristoteles.  Philelph.  vitious    novelty,   precisely  as  Philelphus 
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^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  by  the  name  of  Pius  the 
Second,  was  the  scholar  of  this  Philelphus.  A  long  letter  of  his 
is  extant  upon  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet;  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  cardinal,  just  after  that  fatal  event. 
Speaking  of  the  fortune  of  the  city,  he  observes,  that  New 
Borne  (for  so  they  often  called  Constantinople)  had  subsisted, 
from  its  foundation  to  its  capture,  nearly  the  same  number  of 
years  with  Old  Borne ;  that  between  Bomulus,  the  founder  of 
Old  Bome,  and  the  Goth,  Alaric,  who  took  it,  was  an  interval 
of  about  eleven  hundred  years ;  and  that  there  was  nearly  the 
same  interval  between  Constantino  and  Mahomet  the  Great. 

He  observes,  that  though  this  last  city  had  been  taken  before, 
it  had  never  before  suffered  so  total  and  so  fatal  a  change. 
^^  Till  this  period  (says  he)  the  remembrance  of  ancient  wisdom 
remained  at  Cionstantinople ;  and,  as  if  it  were  the  mansion,  the 
seat  of  letters,  no  one  of  the  Latins  could  be  deemed  sufficiently 
learned,  if  he  had  not  studied  for  some  time  at  Constantinople. 
The  same  reputation  for  sciences,  which  Athens  had  in  the 
times  of  ancient  Bome,  did  Constantinople  appear  to  possess  in 
our  times.  It  was  thence  that  Plato  was  restored  to  us;  it 
was  thence  that  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Xenophon, 
Thucydides,  Basil,  Dionysius,  Origen,  and  others,  were  in  onr 
days  made  known ;  and  many  more  in  futurity  we  hoped  would 
become  so.     But  now,  as  the  Turks  have  conquered,^  &c.^ 

A  little  further  in  the  same  epistle,  when  he  expresses  his 
fears  lest  the  Turks  should  destroy  all  books  but  their  own, 
he  subjoins,  "Now  therefore  both  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and 
Menander,  and  all  the  more  illustrious  poets,  will  undergo  a 
second  death.  Now  will  a  final  destruction  find  its  way  to  the 
Greek  philosophers.  A  little  light  will  remain  perhaps  among 
the  Latins,  but  that  I  apprehend  will  not  be  long,  unless  God 
from  heaven  will  look  upon  us  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  and 
grant  a  better  fortune  either  to  the  Boman  empire,  or  to  the 
apostolic  see,^**  &c.^ 

doea.    FaciliuB  enim  mulieres  incomiptam  mo8t1ieiiia,Xenop1ioiitiB,Thucydidifl,Bas0ii, 

antiquitatem  conservant,  quod,  multorum  Dionysii,  Origenis  et  alioruin  multa  lAtinia 

sermonis  ezpertes,  ea  tenent  nemper,  quae  opera    diebus    nostris    manifestata    sniit; 

prima  didicerunt  multa    quoque    in    futuram  manifestanda 

This  passage  is  no  small  strengthening  sperabamus.  Nunc  t»x),  yincentibns  Turds, 

of  Philelphus^s  authority.     See  Ciccr.  de  &c.     ^neae  Sylv.  Epist  p.  704,  70&.  edit. 

Oratore  iii.  45.  et  de  CLiris  Orator,  s.  211.  Basil  1551. 

®  Itaque  mansit  in  hunc  diem  vetustae        ^  Nunc  eigo  et   Homero,  et  Pindaro, 

sapientise  apud    Constantinopolim   monu-  Menandro,  et  omnibus  illustrioribus  poetia 

mentum :  ac,  velut  ibi  domicilium  literarum  secunda  mors  erit ;  nunc  Orsecorum  pMlo- 

esset,  et  arx  summse  philosophiae,  nemo  sophorum  ultima  patebit  interitus.  Reatabit 

Latinorum  satis  doctus  videri  poterat,  nisi  aliquid  lucisapud  Latinos;  at,&teor,neqQe 

Constantinopoli     aliquandem     studuisset ;  id  erit  diutumnm,  nisi  mitiori  nos   ocnlo 

quodque  fiorente  Roma  doctrinarum  nomen  Deus  ex  alto  respexerit,  fortunamqne  vel 

habuenmt  Athense,  id  tempestate  nostra  imperio  Romano,  vel  apostolicae  sedi  ptaebu- 

videbatur  Coustantinopolis  obtinere.     Inde  erit  meliorem,  &c.     Ibid.  p.  705,  706. 
nobis  Plato  redditus :  inde  Aristotclis,  De-        Those  who  have  not  the  old  edition  of 
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It  must  be  remarked,  that,  in  this  epistle,  by  Latins'"  he  means 
the  Western  Europeans,  as  opposed  to  the  Greeks,  or  Eastern ; 
and  that  by  the  Roman  empire,  (just  before  mentioned,)  he 
means  the  Germanic  body. 

The  author^s  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  letters  in  the  West 
was  premature ;  for,  upon  the  destruction  of  this  imperial  city, 
the  number  of  learned  Greeks,  which  this  event  drove  into  those 
Western  parts  of  Europe;  the  favour  of  the  popes  and  the 
Medici  family,  shewn  at  this  period  to  literature ;  together  with 
the  then  recent  invention  of  printing,  which,  by  multiplying 
copies  of  books,  made  them  so  easy  to  be  purchased ;  all  this  (I 
say)  tended  to  promote  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  of  taste, 
and  to  put  things  into  that  train  in  which  we  hope  they  may 
long  continue. 

Besides  Philelphus,  j^neas  Sylvius,  and  many  others,  who 
were  Italians,  I  might  mention  two  Greeks  of  the  same  age, 
(George  Gremistus  and  cardinal  Bessario,  both  of  them  deeply 
knowing  in  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy. 

But  as  some  account  of  these  last  and  of  their  writings  has 
been  already  given,^  I  shall  quit  the  Greeks,  after  I  have  related 
a  short  narrative ;  a  narrative  so  far  curious,  as  it  helps  to  prove, 
that  even  among  the  present  Greeks,  in  the  day  of  servitude,  the 
remembrance  of  their  ancient  glory  is  not  yet  totally  extinct. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Anson  (lord  Anson^s  brother)  was  upon 
his  travels  in  the  East,  he  hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the  isle  of 
Tenedos.  His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they  were  sailing  along, 
said,  with  some  satisfaction,  '^  There  it  was  our  fleet  lay.^  Mr. 
Anson  demanded,  "What  fleet T  "What  fleet T  replied  the 
old  man,  (a  little  piqued  at  the  question,)  "  Why,  our  Grecian 
fleet,  at  the  siege  of  Troy.'**  ^ 

But  we  must  now  quit  the  Greeks,  and,  in  consequence  of  our 
plan,  pass  to  the  Arabians,  followers  of  Mahomet. 

MneaB  Sjlvixu,  may  find  the  above  quota-  '  See  Philosoph.  Arrangements,  p.  319, 

tiona  in  Hody  de  Graecis  lUaBtribna,  Lond.  note. 

1751.  8vo.  K  This  story  was  told  the  author  by  Mr. 

«  Nicetas  had  before  called  them,  sons  of  Anson  himsel£ 
JEneaa,    See  p.  474. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCERNING    THE    SECOND    CLASS    OF    GENIUSES    DURING    THE    MIDDLE 

AGE,  THE    ARABIANS,   OR   SARACENS AT  FIRST,   BARBAROUS THEIR 

CHARACTER    BEFORE    THE     TIME    OF    MAHOMET THEIR     6REATB8T 

CALIPHS    WERE    FROM    AMONG    THE    ABASSID^E ALMANZUR    ONE    OF 

THE  FIRST  OF  THAT  RACE ALMAMUN  OF  THE    SAME   RACE,  A  OBBAT 

PATRON   OF   LEARNING  AND   LEARNED  MEN ARABIANS    CULTIVATED 

LETTERS,    AS    THEIR    EMPIRE    GREW    SETTLED    AND    ESTABLISHED 

TRANSLATED  THE  BEST  GREEK  AUTHORS   INTO  THEIR  OWN  LANGUAGE 

HISTORIANS,    ABULPHARAGIUS,    ABULFEDA,     BOHADIN EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE  LAST  CONCERNING  SALADIN. 

The  Arabians  began  ill.^  The  sentiment  of  their  caliph  Omar, 
when  he  commanded  the  Alexandrian  library  to  be  bnmt,  (a  &ct 
we  have  already  related,*)  was  natural  to  any  bigot,  when  in 
the  plenitude  of  despotism.  But  they  grew  more  rational,  as 
they  grew  less  bigoted,  and  by  degrees  began  to  think  thai 
science  was  worth  cultivating.  They  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  recurred  to  their  ancient  character ;  that  character  which 
they  did  not  rest  upon  brutal  force  alone,  but  which  they 
boasted  to  imply  three  capital  things — ^hospitality,  valour,  and 
eloquence.^ 

When  success  in  arms  has  defeated  rivals,  and  empire  be- 
comes not  only  extended  but  established,  then  is  it  that  nations 
begin  to  think  of  letters,  and  to  cultivate  philosophy  and  liberal 
speculation.  This  happened  to  the  Athenians,  after  they  had 
triumphed  over  the  Persians;  to  the  Romans,  after  they  tri- 
umphed over  Carthage ;  and  to  the  Arabians,  after  the  caliphate 
was  established  at  Bagdad.' 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that 
after  the  four  first  caliphs,  came  the  race  of  the  Ommiadse, 
These,  about  thirty  years  after  Mahomet,  upon  the  destruction 
of  Ali,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  held  it  ninety  years.  They 
were  considered  by  the  Arabic  historians  as  a  race  of  tyrants, 
and  were  in  number  fourteen.*"  Having  made  themselves,  by 
their  oppressions,  to  be  much  detested,  the  last  of  them,  Merwin, 
was  deposed  by  Al-Suffah,  from  whom  began  another  race,  the 

^  As  many  quotations  are  made  in  the  in  his  preBnco  the  following  passage  from 

following  chapters  from  Arabian  writers,  Sapbadins,  an  Arabic  author.    Ar^>es  an- 

and  more  particularly  from  Abulpbaragius,  tiquitus  non  babebant,  ono  gloiiaientur, 

Abulfeda,  and  Bohaduu  a  short  account  of  quam  gladio,  bospite,  et  eloquentia. 

those  three  authors  will  be  given  in  the  '  See  before,  p.  459. 

notes  of  this  chapter,  where  their  names  ">  See  Herbelot^s  Biblioth^ue  Orientale, 

come  in  course  to  be  mentioned.  under  the  word  Omrnhdm;  also  Abulj^ian- 

'  See  before,  p.  458.  gius,  p.  1 38, 1 60 ;  and  in  particular  Abulfoda, 

^  Schultens,  in  his  Monumenta  vetustiora  p.  138>  &c.                                        \ 
Aiabise,  (Lugdun.  Batayor.  1 740,)  gives  us 
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race  of  AbaasidsB,"  Who  claimed  to  be  related  in  blood  to  Malio- 
Hiet,  by  descending  from  his  nncle,  Abbas. 

As  many  of  these  were  far  superior  in  character  to  their  pre- 
decessors, so  their  dominion  was  of  much  longer  duration,  lasting 
for  more  than  five  centuries. 

The  former  part  of  this  period  may  be  called  the  era  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  caliphate. 

Almanzur,  who  was  among  the  first  of  them,  removed  the  im- 
perial seat  &om  Damascus  to  Bagdad,  a  city  which  he  himself 
foonded  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  which  soon  after 
became  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  throughout  the  East. 

Almanzur  was  not  only  a  great  conqueror,  but  a  lover  of 
letters  and  learned  men.  It  was  under  him  that  Arabian  litera- 
ture, which  had  been  at  first  chiefly  confined  to  medicine  and  a 
few  other  brandies,  was  extended  to  sciences  of  every  denomina- 
tion.'' 

His  grandson,  Almamun,  (who  reigned  about  fifty  years 
after,)  giving  a  full  scope  to  his  love  of  learning,  sent  to  the 
Greek  emperors  for  copies  of  their  best  books ;  employed  the 
ablest  scholars  that  could  be  found  to  translate  them ;  and, 
when  translated,  encouraged  men  of  genius  in  their  perusal, 
taking  a  pleasure  in  being  present  at  literary  conversations. 
Then  was  it  that  learned  men,  in  the  lofty  language  of  Eastern 
eloquence,  were  called  ^'  luminaries  that  dispel  darkness ;  lords 
of  human  kind ;  of  whom,  when  the  world  becomes  destitute^  it 
becomes  barbarous  and  savage.^^P 

The  rapid  victories  of  these  Eastern  conquerors  soon  carried 
their  empire  from  Asia  even  into  the  remote  regions  of  Spain. 
Letters  followed  them,  as  they  went.  Plato,  Aristotle,  «id  their 
best  Oreek  commentators,  were  soon  translated  into  Arabic ;  so 
were  Euclid,  Archimedes,  ApoUonius,  Diophantus,  and  the  other 
Greek  mathematicians ;  so  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the  best  pro- 
fessors of  medicine ;  so  Ptolemy,  and  the  noted  writers  on  the 
subject  of  astronomy.  The  study  of  these  Greeks  produced 
others  like  them ;  produced  others,  who  not  only  explained 
them  in  Arabic  comments,  but  composed  themselves  original 
pieces  upon  the  same  principles. 

Averroes  was  celebrated  for  his  philosophy  in  Spain  ;  Alpha- 
rabi  and  Avicenna  were  equally  admired  through  Asia."*  Science 
(to  speak  a  little  in  their  own  style)  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
tended 

A  Qadibns  usque 
Auroram  et  Gangem. 

■  Abulphar.  p.  1 88 — 1 50,  &c  Abulfedn,  Btanda  thus  in  ihe  Latin  version  of  the  page 

-p.  143.     Herbelot*B  Bib.  Orient  under  the  last  quoted:  Docti  tenebrarum  lumina  sunt, 

word  Abaatides.  et  generis  human!  domini,  quibus  destitu- 

®  See  AbuUeda,  p.  144.    Abulphamg.  p.  tus  ferus  evadit  mundus. 
189. 141. 160.  ^  See  Herbelot,  under  the  several  names 

P  See  Abulfeda,  p.  181.    Abulpharag.  p.  here  quoted. 
160, 161.    The  lofty  language  alluded  to 
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Nor,  in  ibis  immense  maltitade,  did  they  want  historians, 
some  of  which  (such  as  Abnlfeda,  Abulpharagius,  Bohadin/  and 
others)  have  been  translated,  and  are  perused,  even  in  their 
translations,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  as  they  give  not  only 
the  outlines  of  amazinof  enterprises,  but  a  sample  of  manners 
and  character  widely  differing  from  our  own. 

No  history,  perhaps,  can  be  more  curious  than  the  Life  of 
Saladin  by  Bohadin.  This  author  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  the  person  of  this  great  prince  through  all  his  active  and 
important  life,  down  to  his  last  sickness,  and  the  very  hour  of 
his  death.  The  many  curious  anecdotes  which  he  relates,  give 
us  the  striking  picture  of  an  Eastern  hero. 

Take  the  following  instance  of  Saladin^s  justice  and  affability. 

^^  He  was  in  company  once  with  his  intimate  friends,  enjoying 
their  conversation  apart,  the  crowd  being  dismissed,  when  a  dave 
of  some  rank  brought  him  a  petition  in  behalf  of  a  person  op- 
pressed. The  Sultan  said,  that  he  was  then  taiigued,  and 
wished  the  matter,  whatever  it  was,  might  for  a  time  be  de- 
ferred. The  other  did  not  attend  to  what  was  desired,  but  on 
the  contrary  almost  thrust  the  petition  into  the  sultan'*s  face. 
The  sultan,  on  this,  opening  and  reading  it  over,  declared  be 

■"  Abnlfeda  was  an  Oriental  prince,  de-  birth,  and  wrote  in  Arabic,  as  did  Abnl- 

icended  from  the  same  fiunily  with  the  feda.     He   brought  down   hia  hiatoiy  a 

great  Saladin.     Ho  died  in  the  year  1345,  little  below  the  time  of  the   celebrated 

and  published  a  general  history,  in  which,  Jinges  Chan ;  that  is,  to  the  middle  of  the 

howeyer,  he  is  most  particular  and  diffuse  thirteenth  oentunr,  the  time  when  he  Uyed. 

in  the  namtiTe  of  MieJiomet  and  his  suo-  A  fine  edition  of  this  author  was  given  in 

cessors.  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  the  learned  Pococke, 

Learned  men  have  published  different  in  two  small  quartos,  at  Oxford,  1663. 
parta  of  this  curious  author.     Gagnier  gave        Bohadin  wrote  the  Life  of  the  celebrated 

us,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  as  much  of  him  aa  Saladin,  but  more  particulaily  that  part  of 

related  to  Mahomet.    This  was  printed  in  it  which  respects  the  crusades,  and  Saladin *a 

a  thin  folio  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1723.  taking  of  Jerusalem.     Bohadin  has  many 

The  laigest  portion,  and  from  which  things  to  render  his  history  highly  yaloable: 
moat  of  the  fiicts  here  related  are  taken,  he  was  a  contemporary  writer ;  was  an  eye- 
was  published  by  Reiake,  or  Reiskius,  (a  witness  of  almost  every  transaction  ;  and 
very  able  scholar,)  in  Latin  only,  and  in-  what  is  more,  instead  of  being  an  obacnic 
eludes  the  history  of  the  Arabians  and  man,  was  high  in  office,  a  &Tourite  of 
their  caliphs,  from  the  first  year  of  the  Saladin^s*  and  constantly  about  his  person. 
Mahometan  era.  An.  Dom.  622,  to  their  This  author  flourished  in  the  twelfth  oen- 
406th  year.  An.  Dom.  1015.  This  book,  a  tury ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Sakdin  and 
moderate  or  thin  quarto,  was  printed  at  king  Richard,  Saladin*s  antagonist. 
Leipsic,  in  the  year  1754.  Bohadin*s  history,  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 

We  have  another  portion  of  a  period  with  much  excellent  erudition,  was  pub- 
later  still  than  this,  published  by  Schultens  lished  in  an  elegant  folio,  by  that  accurate 
in  Arabic  and  Latin ;  a  portion  relative  scholar,  Schultens,  at  Leyden,  in  the  year 
to  the  life  of  Saladin,  and  subjoined  by  1755. 

Schultens  to  the  Life  of  that  neat  prince         It  must  be  observed,  that  though  Abul- 

by  Bohadin,  which  he  (Schultens^  published,  pharagius  was  a  Christian,  yet  Abnlfeda 

But  more  of  this  hereafter.  and  Bohadin  were  both  Mahometans.    All 

Abulpharagius  gave  likewise  a  general  three  historians  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 

history,  divided  into  nine  dynasties,  but  is  Plutarch,  as  they  have  enriched  their  hia- 

fer  more  minute  and  diffuse  (as  well  as  tories  with  so  many  striking  anecdotes. 

Abulfeda)  in  his  history  of  Mahomet  and  From  Abulpharagina,  too,  and  Abulieda, 

the  caliphs.  we  have  much  curious  information  aa  to  the 

He  was  a  Christian,  and  the  son  of  a  progress  and  state  of  literature  in  those 

Christian  physician  ;   was  an  Asiatic  by  ages  and  countries. 
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thought  the  petitioner's  cause  a  good  one.  ^  Let,  then»  our  ^ve- 
reign  lord,'  says  the  other,  ^  sign  it'  *  There  is  no  inkstand,' 
says  the  sultan,  (who,  being  at  that  time  seated  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter.)  '  You 
have  one,'  replies  the  petitioner,  ^  in  the  inner  part  of  your  tent,' 
(which  meant,  as  the  writer  well  observes,  little  less  than  bidding 
the  prince  go  and  bring  it  himself.)  The  sultan,  looking  back 
and  seeing  the  inkstand  behind  him,  cries  out,  *  God  help  me, 
the  man  says  true,'  and  immediately  reached  back  for  it,  and 
signed  the  instrument." 

Here  the  historian,  who  was  present,  spoke  the  language  of  a 
good  courtier.  "  CU)d  Almighty,"  said  he,  "  bore  this  testimony 
to  our  prophet,  that  his  disposition  was  a  sublime  one :  our  so- 
vereign lord,  I  perceive,  has  a  temper  like  him."  The  sultan, 
not  regarding  the  compliment,  replied  coolly,  ^'  The  man  did 
DO  harm ;  we  have  despatched  his  business,  and  the  reward  is 
at  hand."" 

After  this  fact  we  shall  the  more  readily  believe  Bohadin, 
when,  speaking  of  the  same  illustrious  person,  he  informs  us,  that 
his  conversation  was  remarkably  elegant  and  pleasing ;  that  he 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Arabian  families,  of  their  history, 
their  rites,  and  customs ;  that  he  knew  also  the  genealogies  of 
their  horses,  (for  which  we  know  that  to  this  hour  Arabia  is 
celebrated ;)  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  what  was  rare  and  curious 
in  the  world  at  large ;  that  he  was  particularly  affable  in  his  in- 
quiries about  the  health  of  his  friends,  their  illness,  their  medi- 
cines, &c.;  that  his  discourse  was  free  from  all  obscenitv  and 
scandal ;  and  that  he  was  remarkably  tender  and  compassionate 
both  to  orphans  and  to  persons  in  years.^ 

I  may  add  from  the  same  authority  an  instance  of  his 
justice. 

^^  As  Bohadin,  the  historian,  was'  one  day  exercising  at  Jeru- 
salem his  office  of  a  judge,  a  decent  old  merchant  tendered  him 
a  bill  or  libel  of  complaint,  which  he  insisted  upon  having  opened. 
'  Who,'  says  Bohadin  '  is  your  adversary?'  *  My  adversary,'  re- 
plies the  merchant,  '  is  the  sultan  himself:  but  this  is  the  seat 
of  justice,  and  we  have  heard  that  you  (applying  to  Bohadin) 
are  not  governed  by  regard  to  persons.'  Bohadin  told  him  the 
cause  could  not  be  decided  without  his  adversary's  being  first 
apprized.  The  sultan  accordingly  was  informed  of  the  affair, 
submitted  to  appear,  produced  his  witnesses,  and,  having  justly 
defended  himself,  gained  the  cause.  Yet  so  little  did  he  resent 
this  treatment,  that  he  dismissed  his  antagonist  with  a  rich. gar- 
ment and  a  donation."" 

His  severity  upon  occasions  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his 
clemency. 

•  See  Bohadin,  p.  22.  the  Excerpta  from  Abulfeda,  p.  62,  63. 

t  Ibid.  p.  28.  and  at  the  end  of  Bohadin,        "  See  Bohadin,  p.  10. 
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We  learn  firom  the  same  writer,  that  Arnold,  lord  of  Oraidia, 
(called  Reginald  by  M.  Paris,  and  Bainold  by  Fuller,)  had 
thought  proper,  during  the  trace  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Saracens,  to  fall  upon  the  caravan  of  travellers  going  to  Mecca 
from  Egypt,  whom  he  cruelly  pillaged  and  thrust  into  dungeons, 
and  when  they  appealed  to  the  truce  for  better  usage,  replied 
with  scorn,  *'  Let  your  Mahomet  deliver  you.*" 

Saladin,  fired  with  indignation  at  this  perfidy,  vowed  a  vow 
to  despatch  him  with  his  own  hand,  if  he  could  ever  make  him 
prisoner.  The  event  happened  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Hittyn, 
where  Guy  king  of  Jerusalem,  Arnold,  and  all  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  Christian  army  were  taken.  Saladin,  as 
soon  as  his  tent  could  be  erected,  in  the  height  of  his  festivity^, 
orders  king  Guy,  his  brother  Geoffry,  and  prince  Arnold  into 
his  presence. 

As  Guy,  the  king,  was  nearly  dying  for  thirst,  Saladin  pre- 
sented him  a  delicious  cup,  cooled  with  snow,  out  of  which  the 
king  drank,  and  then  transmitted  it  to  Arnold.  ^^Tell  the 
king,^  says  the  sultan,  turning  to  his  interpreter,  ^Hell  him. 
Thou,  king,  art  he,  who  hast  given  the  cup  to  this  man,  and 
not  I.*" 

Now  it  is  a  most  admirable  custom  (observes  Bohadin)  among 
the  Arabians,  a  custom  breathing  their  liberal  and  noble  dis- 
position, that  a  captive,  the  moment  he  has  obtained  meat  or 
drink  from  his  captor,  is  by  that  very  treatment  rendered  se- 
cure of  life,  the  Arabians  being  a  people  by  whom  hospitality 
and  the  generous  point  of  honour  is  most  sacredly  observed. 

The  prisoners,  being  dismissed,  were  soon  remanded,  when 
only  the  sultan  and  a  few  of  his  ministers  were  left.  Arnold 
was  the  first  brought  in,  whom  the  sultan  reminding  of  his  ir- 
reverent speech,  subjoined,  '^  See  me  now  act  the  part  of  Maho- 
mefs  avenger.^  He  then  ofiers  Arnold  to  embrace  the  Ma- 
hometan faith;  which  he  refiising,  the  sultan  with  his  drawn 
scimitar  gave  him  a  stroke  that  broke  the  hilt,  while  the  rest 
of  his  attendants  joined  and  despatched  him.  King  Gny 
thought  the  same  destiny  was  prepared  for  him.  The  sultan^ 
however,  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  observing,  that  ^^  it  was  not 
customary  for  kings  to  kiU  kings ;  but  that  this  man  had  broaght 
destruction  upon  himself,  by  passing  the  bounds  of  all  faith  and 
honour.'"* 

When  princes  are  victorious,  their  rigour  is  often  apt  to  ex- 
tend too  far,  especially  where  religion,  as  in  these  wars  called 
holy,  blends  itself  with  the  transaction. 

More  than  fourscore  years  before  Saladin^'s  time,  the  crusaders, 
when  they  took  Jerusalem,  had  murdered  every  Mahometan 
they  found  there.' 

>  See  Bohadin,  p.  27,  28.  70,  71.  in  anno  1099.  p.  48.    Fnlkr'ft  Hdj  Wai^ 

'  See  AbulphsoBgius,  p.  243.  Hatt  Par.    b.  i  c.  24,  p.  141, 
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When  Saladin  took  Jerusalem,  he  had  at  first  meditated 
pottiDg  all  the  Franks  to  the  sword,  as  a  sort  of  retaliation  for 
what  had  been  done  there  by  these  first  crosaders.  However, 
he  was  persuaded  to  change  his  intention,  and  spare  them :  nay, 
more,  after  he  had  turned  the  rest  of  their  churches  into  mosques, 
he  still  left  them  one,  in  which  they  had  toleration  to  perform 
their  worship.' 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Hittyn,  where  Ghiy  and  Arnold  (as 
above  mentioned)  were  taken,  Saladin  divided  his  prisoners; 
some  were  sold,  others  put  to  death ;  and  among  the  last,  all 
the  commanders  of  the  hospitallers  and  templars. 

On  the  taking  of  Ptolemais  by  the  crusaders,  some  difi*erence 
arising  between  them  and  Saladin  about  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation, the  crusaders  led  the  captive  Mussulmans  out  of  the 
city  into  a  plain,  and  there,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  three  thour 
aand.* 

Customs,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  have  a  singular 
effect.  When  the  French  ambassadors  were  introduced  to 
Saladin,  he  was  playing  with  a  fistvourite  son,  by  name  Elemir. 
The  chUd  no  sooner  beheld  the  ambassadors  with  their  faces 
shaved,  their  hair  cut,  and  their  garments  of  an  unusual  form, 
than  he  was  terrified,  and  began  to  cry.  A  beard,  perhaps,  would 
have  terrified  a  child  in  France ;  and  yet,  if  beards  are  the  gift 
of  nature,  it  seems  easier  to  defend  the  little  Arabian.** 

Bohadin,  our  historian,  appears  to  have  thought  so;  who,  men- 
tioning a  young  Frank,  of  high  quality,  describes  him  to  be  a 
fine  youth,  except  that  his  face  was  shaved ;  a  mark,  as  he  calls 
it,  by  which  the  Franks  are  distinguished.^ 

We  cannot  quit  Saladin,  without  a  word  on  his  Uberality. 

He  used  to  say,  it  was  possible  there  might  exist  a  man  (and 
by  such  man  it  was  supposed  he  meant  himself)  who  with  the 
same  eye  of  contempt  could  look  on  riches  and  on  dirt.^ 

These  seem  to  have  been  his  sentiments,  when  some  of  his 
revenue-officers  were  convicted  of  putting  into  his  treasury  purses 
of  brass  for  purses  of  gold.  By  the  rigour  of  Eastern  justice  they 
might  have  mimediately  been  executed ;  but  Saladin  did  no  more 
than  dismiss  them  from  their  office.* 

When  his  treasury  was  so  empty  that  he  could  not  supply  his 
largesses,  in  order  to  have  it  in  his  power,  he  sold  his  very  fur- 
niture.' 

When  his  army  was  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Ptolemais,  it 
was  computed  he  gave  away  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  horses; 

*  See  AbulphaiagiuB,  p.  27S.    Bohadin,    ler's  Holy  War,  b.  ii.  c  45.  p.  105. 
p,  73.    AboUecUB  £zoeipta»  p.  42.    Ilattlu        ^  See  Bohadiii,  p.  270. 

Paris,  p.  145.    FuUer'8  Holy  War,  b.  iL  «  Ibid.  p.  193. 

c.  46.  p.  106.  ^  Ibid.  p.  13. 

*  See  Bohadin,  p.  70,  for  the  Templars,  '  Ibid.  p.  27. 
and  p.  183,  f«r  the  MuMobnaxui ;  alio  Fnl-  '  Ibid.  p.  12,  13. 
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nay,  it  was  said  he  never  mounted  a  horse,  which  was  not  either 
given  away,  or  promised.^ 

Bohadin,  whom  he  employed  in  most  of  his  acts  of  manificence, 
relates,  that  all  who  approached  him  were  sensible  of  its  effects ; 
nay,  that  he  exceeded  in  his  donations  even  the  unreasonable 
wishes  of  the  petitioners,  although  he  was  never  heard  to  boast 
of  any  favour  that  he  had  conferred.** 

The  effect  of  such  immense  liberality  was,  that,  when  he  died, 
out  of  all  the  vast  revenues  of  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Oriental  Pro* 
vinces,  and  Arabia  Felix,  there  was  no  more  left  in  his  treasury 
than  forty-seven  pieces  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold ;  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  borrow  money,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral.^ 

As  to  the  facts  respecting  the  Western  crusaders  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  particularly  Saladin'^s  great  antagonist,  Richard  Ccenr 
de  Leon,  these  are  subjects  reserved,  till  we  come  to  the  Latins, 
or  Franks. 

We  shall  now  say  something  concerning  Arabian  poetry  and 
works  of  invention,  adding,  withal,  a  few  more  anecdotes  relative 
to  their  manners  and  character. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ARABIAN  POETRY,  AND  WORKS  OP  INVENTION FACTS  RELATIVE  TO 

THEIR  MANNERS  AND  CHARACTERS. 

Arabian  poetry  is  so  immense  a  field,  that  he  who  enters  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  It  was  their  favourite  study  long  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  many  poems  are  still  extant  of  an 
earlier  era.*^  So  much  did  they  value  themselves  upon  the  ele- 
gance of  their  compositions,  that  they  called  their  neighbours, 
and  more  particularly  the  Persians,  Barbarians.'  It  seems  un- 
fortunate for  these  last,  that  the  old  Greeks  should  have  distin- 
guished them  by  the  same  appellation.™ 

If  we  reckon  among  pieces  of  poetry,  not  the  metrical  only, 
but  those  also  the  mere  efforts  of  invention  and  imagination, 
(such  as  the  incomparable  Telemachus,  of  the  truly  eloquent 
Fenelon,)  we  may  justly  range  in  this  class  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  the  Turkish  Tales.     They  are  valuable,  not  only  for  ex- 

K  Sm  Bobadio,  p.  18 ;  the  same  book,  in  ^  See  Schtdtens,  in  his  Monum^ita  ve- 

the  extract  from  Abulfeda,  p.  62.  tnstiora  Arabise,  Lugd.  Bat.  1740,  where 

^  See  Bohad.  p.  1 3.  there  will  be  found  fragments  of  poetry 

^  See  Bohadin,  p.  5. 13.  and,  in  the  same  many  centuries  before  Mahomet,  and  some 

book,  the  extracts  from  Abulfoda,  p.  62.  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Solo^ 

Abulpharagius,  p.  277.    See  Fuller's  cha-  mon. 

lacter  of  Saladin,  Holy  War,  b.  iii^  c.  14.  as  ^  Vid.  Pocockii  Not  in  Camum  Tograi, 

also  the  above  extracts,  and  Abulpharagius,  p.  5 ;  and  Abulfed.  p.  194. 

botii  under  the  same  pages.  ""  See  Isocrates,  Plato,  I>emoBthenefl,  &e. 
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hibiting  a  picture  of  Oriental  manners  during  the  splendour  of 
the  caliphate,  but  for  inculcating,  in  many  instances,  a  useful 
and  instructive  moral.  Nothing  can  be  better  written  than  the 
Tale  of  Alnaschar,  to  illustrate  that  important  part  of  the  Stoic 
moral,  the  fatal  consequence  of  not  resisting  our  fancies." 

They  were  fond  of  the  fabulous  and  allegorical,  and  loved  to 
represent  under  that  form  the  doctrines  they  most  favoured. 
They  favoured  no  doctrine  more  than  that  of  each  individual'^s 
inevitable  destiny.  Let  us  see  after  what  manner  they  conveyed 
this  doctrine. 

^^  They  tell  us,  that  as  Solomon  (whom  they  supposed  a  ma- 
gician from  his  superior  wisdom)  was  one  day  walking  with  a 
person  in  Palestine,  his  companion  said  to  him  with  some  horror, 
^  What  ugly  being  is  that  wnich  approaches  us  ?  I  do  not  like  his 
visage ;  send  me,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  remotest  mountain  of  India."* 
Solomon  complied,  and  the  very  moment  he  was  sent  off,  the 
ugly  being  arrived.  ^  Solomon,  (said  the  being,)  how  came  that 
fellow  here!  I  was  to  have  fetched  him  from  the  remotest 
mountain  of  India."*  Solomon  answered,  'Angel  of  Death,  thou 
wilt  find  him  there.'  '^'^ 

I  may  add  to  this  that  elegant  fiction  concerning  the  self- 
taught  philosopher  Hai  Ebn  Yokdan,  who,  being  supposed  to 
have  been  cast  an  infant  on  a  desert  island,  is  made  by  various 
incidents  (some  possible,  but  all  ingenious)  to  ascend  gradually, 
as  he  grew  up  in  solitude,  to  the  sublime  of  all  philosophy, 
natural,  moral,  and  divine.^* 

But  this  last  was  the  production  of  a  more  refined  period,  when 
they  had  adopted  the  philosophy  of  other  nations.  In  their 
earlier  days  of  empire  they  valued  no  literature  but  their  own, 
as  we  have  learned  from  the  celebrated  story,  already  related, 
concerning  Omar,  Amrus,  and  the  library  at  Alexandria.^ 

The  same  Omar,  after  the  same  Amrus  had  conquered  the 
vast  province  of  Egypt,  and  given  (according  to  the  custom  of 
those  early  times)  many  proofs  of  personal  strength  and  valour, 
the  same  Omar  (I  say)  was  desirous  to  see  the  sword  by  which 
Amrus  had  performed  so  many  wonders.  Having  taken  it  into 
his  hand,  and  found  it  no  better  than  any  other  sword,  he  re- 
turned it  with  contempt,  and  averred,  '4t  was  good  for  nothing.^ 
'*  You  say  true,  sir,"  replied  Amrus;  "for  you  demanded  to  see 
the  sword,  not  the  arm  that  wielded  it :  while  that  was  wanting, 
the  sword  was  no  better  than  the  sword  of  Pharezdacus.'" 

Now  Pharezdacus  was,  it  seems,  a  poet,  famous  for  his  fine 

"  A  curious  and  accurate  version  of  this        ^  This  tale  was  told  me  by  Dr.  Gregory 

admirable  tale  is  printed  at  Oxford,  in  a  Sbarpe,  late  master  of  the  Temple^  weU 

Grammar  of  the  Aiabic  language  ;  a  version  known  for  his  knowledge  in  Oriental  lite- 

which  gives  us  too  much  reason  to  lament  rature. 

our  imperfect  view  of  those  other  ingenious        p  See  Pococke^s  edition  of  this  work, 

fictions,  so    obscurely   transmitted  to  us  Ozon.  1671. 
through  a  French  medium.  'i  See  before,  p.  458.  478. 
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description  of  a  sword,  but  not  eqoally  famous  for  his  penooal 
prowess/ 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  their  attention  to  hospitality,  that 
they  used  to  kindle  fires  by  night,  upon  hills  near  their  camps, 
to  conduct  wandering  trayellers  to  a  place  of  refuge.* 

Such  an  attention  to  this  duty  naturally  brings  to  our  mind 
what  EumsBUS  in  the  Odyssey  says  to  Ulysses : 

EctJKW  &rifi9<rai9  vfAs  yhp  At6s  €tffaf  tfnrrcf 

UwoL  *08wr.  B.  56L 

**  Stnmger,  I  dam  not  with  duhonoor  treat 

A  Btnudger,  tbo*  a  wone  than  thon  should  come ; 

For  BtiBagen  all  bdong  to  Joto.** 

Nor  are  there  wanting  other  instances  of  resemblance  to  the 
age  of  Homer.  When  Ibrahim,  a  dangerous  competitor  of  the 
caliph  Almanzur,  had  in  a  decisive  battle  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  his  friends  were  endeavouring  to  carry  him  off,  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  prevailed,  overpowered  his 
friends,  and  gained  what  they  contended  for,  the  body  of  Ibrahim. 
The  resemblance  between  this  story,  and  that  respecting  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  more  than  hinted.* 

In  an  earlier  period,  when  Moawigea  (the  competitor  of  the 
great  Ali)  was  pressed  in  a  battle,  and  had  just  begun  to  fly,  lie 
IS  reported  to  have  rallied  upon  the  strength  of  certain  verses, 
which  at  that  critical  instant  occurred  to  his  memory.  The 
verses  were  these,  as  we  attempt  to  translate  them : 

When  direful  scenes  of  death  appear. 
And  fill  thy  flattering  heart  with  fear: 
Sa J — Heart  I  be  finn ;  the  storm  endue ; 
For  evils  ever  find  a  core. 
Their  memory,  should  we  'scape,  will  please ; 
Or,  should  we  ML,  we  sleep  at  ease." 

This  naturally  suggests  to  every  lover  of  Homer,  what  is  said 
by  Ulysses : 

"H/on-i  Ty ,  5t€,  jc  t.  X.  'Oivtr.  T.  1 8. 

"Endure  it,  heart ;  hr  worse  thou  hast  enduxed 
In  days  of  yore,  when,*^  && 

Such  resemblances  as  these  prove  a  probable  connection  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  Arabians,  and  those  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  There  are  other  resemblances,  which,  as  they  respect 
not  only  Greek  authors,  but  Roman,  are  perhaps  no  more  than 
casual. 

Thus  an  Arabian  poet : 

r  Pocock.  Notse  in  Carm.  Togr.  p.  184.  *  See  Abulfeda,  p.  148. 

■  Ejusd.  Carm.  Togxal,  p.  111.  "  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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HoneB  and  wealth  we  know  yoa>e  aoniQ ; 
Let  then  your  eloquence  atone 
For  fortune's  fisulure.' 

What  the  Arabian  says  of  his  friend,  Horace  says  of  himself : 

Donarem  pateras,  grataque  commodus, 

Cemorine,  mda,  &c.  Od.  8.  L  Iy. 

Another  of  their  poets  has  the  following  sentiment : 

Who  fondlj  can  himself  deoeiTe, 
And  venture  leaaon^s  rules  to  leave ; 
Who  dares,  thro*  ignorance,  aspire 
To  that,  which  no  one  can  acquire ; 
To  spotless  fiune,  to  solid  health, 
To  firm  unalienable  wealth ; 
Each  wish  he  forms,  will  surely  find 
A  wish  denied  to  human  kind.' 

Here  we  read  the  Stoic  description  of  things  not  in  our  power, 
and  the  consequence  of  pursuing  them,  as  if  they  were  thmcfs  in 
our  power ;  concerning  which  fatal  mistake,  see  Epictetus,  either 
in  the  original,  or  in  Mrs.  Garter'^s  valuable  translation.  The  En* 
cbiridion,  we  know,  begins  with  this  very  doctrine. 

There  is  a  fine  precept  among  the  Arabians:  ^'Let  him  to 
whom  the  gate  of  good  fortune  is  opened,  seize  his  opportunity; 
for  he  knoweth  not  how  soon  it  may  be  shut.^^ 

Compare  this  with  those  admired  lines  in  Shakspeare, 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affidrs  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  &C.  Jul  Caea.  act  iv.  sc  5. 

Though  the  metaphor?  differ,  the  sentiment  is  the  same.' 

In  the  comment  on  tbe  verses  of  Tograi  we  meet  an  Arabic 
sentiment^  which  says,  that  '^a  friend  is  another  self.^  The 
same  elegant  thought  occurs  in  Aristotle^s  Ethics,  and  that  in 
the  same  words :  ^Earv  yap  6  0/Xo9  5XXo9  airrS^:,^ 

After  the  preceding  instances  of  Arabian  genius,  the  following 
perhaps  may  give  a  sample  of  their  manners  and  character. 

On  a  rainy  day,  the  caliph  Al-Mostasem  happened,  as  he  was 
riding,  to  wander  from  his  attendants.  While  he  was  thus 
alone,  he  found  an  old  man,  whose  ass,  laden  with  fagots,  had 
just  cast  his  burden,  and  was  mired  in  a  slough.  As  the  old  man 
was  standing  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  the  caliph  quitted  his  horse, 
and  went  to  helping  up  the  ass.  '^  In  the  name  of  my  father  and 
my  mother,  I  beseech  thee,^  said  the  old  man,  "do  not  spoil  thy 
clothes.''  "  That  is  nothing  to  thee,''  replied  the  calipn ;  who, 
after  having  helped  up  the  ass,  replaced  the  fagots,  and  washed 
his  hands,  got  again  upon  his  horse ;  the  old  man  in  the  mean 
time  crying  out,  "Oh  youth,  may  God  reward  thee !"  Soon  afl«r 

>  Abulfeda,  p.  279.  work,  p.  439. 

y  Ibid.  *  Arist  Ethic.  Nioom.  z.  4.  and  Not. 

'  Bohadin  Vit.  Salad,  p.  73.    Of  this    in  Cann.  Tograi,  p.  25. 
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this,  the  caliph^s  company  overtook  him,  whom  he  geneionaly 
commanded  to  present  the  old  man  with  a  noble  largess  of  gold.** 

To  this  instance  of  generosity  we  subjoin  another  of  resent- 
ment. 

The  Orecian  emperors  used  to  pay  the  caliphs  a  tribute.  This 
the  emperor  Nicephorus  would  pay  no  longer;  and  not  only 
that,  but  requiring  the  caliph  in  a  haughty  mamier  to  refiind  all 
he  had  received,  added  that,  if  he  refused,  the  sword  should  de- 
cide the  controversy.  The  caliph  had  no  sooner  read  the  letter, 
than,  inflamed  with  rage,  he  inscribes  upon  the  back  of  it  the 
following  answer. 

^^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God :  from  Harun,  prince 
of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  dog  of  the  Romans.  I  have  read 
thy  epistle,  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother :  to  which,  what 
thou  shalt  behold,  and  not  what  thou  shalt  hear,  shall  serve  for 


an  answer.^ 


He  immediately  upon  the  very  day  decamped,  marched  as  &r 
as  Heraclia,  and,  filling  all  things  with  rapine  and  slaughter,  ex- 
torted from  Nicephorus  the  perrormance  of  his  contract.*^ 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  calmer  magnanimity.  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  after  Mahomet,  one  Jacub,  from 
being  originally  a  brazier,  had  made  himself  master  of  some  fine 
provinces,  which  he  governed  at  will,  though  professing  (like  the 
Eastern  governors  of  later  times)  a  seeming  deference  to  his 
proper  sovereign. 

The  caliph,  not  satisfied  with  this  apparent  submission,  sent  a 
legate  to  persuade  him  into  a  more  perfect  obedience.  Jacub, 
who  was  then  ill,  sent  for  the  legate  into  his  presence,  and  there 
shewed  him  three  things,  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  inspec- 
tion— a  sword,  some  black  barley  bread,  and  a  bundle  of  onions. 
He  then  informed  the  legate,  that,  should  he  die  of  his  present 
disorder,  the  caliph  in  such  case  would  find  no  further  trouble. 
But  if  the  contrary  should  happen,  there  could  be  then  no  arbi- 
trator to  decide  between  them,  excepting  that,  pointing  to  the 
sword.  He  added,  that  if  fortune  should  prove  adverse,  should 
he  be  conquered  by  the  caliph,  and  stripped  of  his  possessions, 
he  was  then  resolved  to  return  to  his  ancient  frugality,  pointing 
to  the  black  bread  and  the  bundle  of  onions.** 

To  former  instances  of  munificence  we  add  the  following, 
concerning  the  celebrated  Almamun.' 

Being  once  at  Damascus,  and  in  great  want  of  money,  he  com- 
plained of  it  to  his  brother  Mostasem.  His  brother  assured  him 
ne  should  have  money  in  a  few  days,  and  sent  immediately  for 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  from  the  revenues  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  he  governed  in  the  name  of  his  brother.  When 
the  money  arrived,  brought  by  the  royal  beasts  of  burden,  Al- 

'    ^  Abiilphanigins,  p.  166.  ^  Abulfeda,  p.  214. 

•  Abulfeda,  p.  166,  167.  <  Ibid.  p.  326. 
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mamim  inyited  Jahia  the  son  of  Actam,  one  of  his  fayonrites,  to 
attend  him  on  horseback,  and  view  what  was  brought.  They 
went,  accordingly,  and  beheld  the  treasure  arranged  in  the  finest 
order,  and  the  camels,  too,  which  had  brought  it,  richly  deco- 
rated. The  prince  admired  both  the  quantity  of  the  money  and 
the  elegance  of  the  show ;  and  as  his  courtiers  looked  on  with 
no  less  admiration,  he  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer.  Then  turning 
about  to  Jahia,  '^  O !  Abu  Mahommed,^  says  he,  ''  we  should  be 
sordid,  indeed,  were  we  to  depart  hence  with  all  this  money,  as 
if  it  were  scraped  up  for  ourselves  alone,  whilst  our  longing  friends 
look  on  to  no  purpose.^^  Galling,  therefore,  inimediately  for  a 
notary,  he  commands  him  to  write  down  for  such  a  family  so 
many  thousands,  for  such  a  family  so  many,  and  so  on,  never 
stopping  till,  out  of  the  thirty  thousand  pieces,  he  had  given 
away  twenty-four  thousand,  without  so  much  as  taking  his  foot 
out  of  the  stirrup.^ 

From  munificence  we  pass  to  another  quality,  which,  though 
less  amiable,  is  not  less  striking  and  popular,  I  mean  magni- 
ficence* 

The  splendour  of  the  caliph  Moctader,  when  he  received  the 
ambassador  of  the  Greek  emperor  at  Bagdad,  seems  hardly 
credible.  We  relate  it  from  one  of  their  historians,  precisely  as 
we  find  it. 

The  caliph'^s  whole  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  under 
arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men.  His  state-officers  stood  near  him  in  the  most 
splendid  apparel,  their  belts  shining  with  gold  and  gems.  Near 
them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs;  four  thousand  white,  the 
remainder  of  them  black.  The  porters,  or  door-keepers,  were  in 
number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats  with  the  most  superb 
decoration  were  swimming  on  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace 
itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hun?  up  thirty-eight  thousand 
pieces  of  tapestry ;  twelve  thousand  nve  hundred  of  which  were 
of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were 
twenty-two  thousand.  An  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with 
a  keeper  to  each  lion. 

Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury, 
was  a  tree  of  gold  ana  silver,  which  opened  itself  into  eighteen 
larger  branches,  upon  which,  and  the  other  less  branches,  sat 
birds  of  every  sort,  made  also  of  gold  and  silver.  The  tree  glit- 
tered with  leaves  of  the  same  metals,  and  while  its  branches, 
through  machinery,  appeared  to  move  of  themselves,  the  several 
birds  upon  them  warbled  their  proper  and  natural  notes. 

When  the  Greek  ambassador  was  introduced  to  the  caliph,  he 
was  led  by  the  vizier  through  all  this  magnificence.^ 

But  besides  magnificence  of  this  kind,  which  was  at  best  but 

f  Abulfeda^p.  189.  the  Christian  era,  happened  in  the  year 

f  Abiil£9da,  p.  237.    This,  according  to    917. 
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temporary,  the  caliphB  gave  iofltances  of  grandeur  more  pecma- 
nent.  Some  of  them  provided  pablic  buildings  for  the  reception 
of  trayellers,  supplied  the  roads  with  wells  and  watering-places, 
measured  out  the  distances  by  columns  of  stone,  and  established 
posts  and  couriers.  Others  repaired  old  temples,  or  built  mag- 
nificent new  ones.  The  provision  of  snow  (which  in  hot  countries 
is  almost  a  necessary)  was  not  forgotten.  Add  to  this^  forums, 
or  public  places  for  merchants  to  assemble;  infirmaries;  ob- 
servatories, with  proper  instruments  for  the  use  of  astronomers; 
libraries,  schools,  and  colleges  for  students;  together  with  so- 
cieties, instituted  for  philosophical  inquiry.^ 

In  the  account  of  the  Escurial  Arabic  manuscripts,  lately  given 
by  the  learned  Gasiri,  it  appears  that  the  public  libraries  in  Spain^ 
when  under  the  Arabian  princes,  were  no  fewer  than  seventy:  a 
noble  help  this  to  literature,  when  copies  of  books  were  so  laie 
and  expensive.* 

A  transaction  between  one  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad'^s  ambas- 
sadors and  the  court  of  Constantinople  is  here  subjoined,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  then  manners,  both  of  the  ambassador  and  the 
court. 

As  this  court  was  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  imperial  one  under 
the  Csesars,  it  still  retained,  (as  was  natural^)  after  its  dominions 
were  so  much  lessened,  an  attachment  to  that  pomp  and  those 
minute  ceremonials,  which  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  it  had  been 
able  to  enforce.  It  was  an  affection  for  this  shadow  of  grandeur^ 
when  the  substance  was  in  a  manner  gone,  that  induced  the  em- 

!>eror  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  to  write  no  less  than  a  laq|e 
olio  book  upon  its  ceremonials.^ 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  principles,  that  the  above 
ambassador,  though  coming  from  the  c^diph,  was  told  to  make  a 
humble  obeisance,  as  he  approached  the  Grecian  emperor*  This 
the  ambassador  (who  had  his  national  pride  also)  aosolutely  re- 
fusing, it  was  ingeniously  contrived  that  he  should  be  introduced 
to  the  emperor  through  a  door  so  very  low,  as  might  oblige  him, 
however  unwillingly,  to  make  the  obeisance  required.  The  am- 
bassador, when  he  arrived,  no  sooner  saw  the  door,  than  he  eom- 


I*  Many  things  are  ennmerated  in  this        For  infiimaries,  Abnlphar.  p.  210.  34S. 
pongraph,  to  confirm  which  we  suhjoin        For   observatories,  public   ackoolf,  Ac 

the    foUo?ring    references    among    many  Abnlphar.  p.  216. 
omitted.  For  learned  societies,  Abnlphar.  p.  217. 

For  buildings  to   accommodate   travel-  Abulfed.  p.  181,  182,  183.  210.  274.     Bo- 

lers.    AbuUed.  p.  154.    Abulphar.  p.  815,  badin  Vit  Salad,  p.  25. 
316.  Among  their  philosophical  tiBnsaetioiia 

For  wells  upon  the  road,  watering-places,  was  a  mensuration  of  the  earths  cticom- 
and  mile-stones,  Abulfed.  p.  154  ;  for  posts  ference,  made  by  order  of  the  caliph  Al- 
and couriers,  the  same,  p.  157.  283.  mBmnn,which  they  brought  to  about  twttity- 

For  temples,  Abulfed.  p.  125.  Abulphar.  four  thousand  nules. 
p.  210.  315,  316.  I  Vid.  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hispan.  toL  iL 

For  snow,  Abulfed.  p.  154.    Abulphar.  p.  71.  Ifatriti,  1770. 
p.  26 ] .    Bohadin,  p.  70.  k  ^^  before,  p.  47 1,  note  fM. 
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prebended  the  contrivance^  and  with  great  readiness  turned  about, 
and  entered  the  room  backward.^ 

We  baye  said  little  concerning  eminent  Arabians  during  this 
period  in  Spain.  Yet  that  we  may  not  be  wholly  silent,  we 
shall  mention  one  fact  concerning  Averroes,  the  famous  philoso- 
pher and  lawyer,  who  was  born  at  Corduba  in  the  deventh 
century. 

As  he  was  lecturing  one  day  in  the  college  of  lawyers,  a  slave, 
belonging  to  one  who  was  his  enemy,  came  and  whispered  him. 
Averroes  turning  round,  and  saying,  ^^  Well,  well,^^  the  company 
believed  the  slave  had  brought  him  a  message  from  his  master. 
The  next  day  the  slave  returned,  implored  his  pardon,  and 
publicly  confessed  that,  when  he  had  whispered  him,  he  had 
spoken  a  slander.  ^'  God  forgive  thee,^^  replied  Averroes ;  ^'  thou 
hast  publicly  shewn  me  to  be  a  patient  man ;  and  as  for  thy  in- 
jury, it  is  not  worthy  of  notice.^  Averroes  after  this  gave  him 
money,  adding  withal  this  monition,  '^  What  thou  hast  done  to 
me,  do  not  do  to  another.^"* 

And  here,  before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  we  cannot  help 
confessing,  that  the  facts  we  have  related  are  not  always  ar- 
ranged in  the  strict  order  of  chronology. 

The  modes,  indeed,  of  history  (if  these  chapters  merit  that 
name)  appear  to  be  different.  There  is  a  mode  which  we  may 
call  historical  declamation ;  a  mode  where  the  author,  dwelling 
little  upon  facts,  indulges  himself  in  various  and  copious  re- 
flections. 

Whatever  good  (if  any)  may  be  derived  from  this  method,  it 
is  not  likely  to  give  us  much  knowledge  of  &cts. 

Another  mode  is  that  whidh  I  call  general,  or  rather  public 
history ;  a  mode  abundant  in  facts,  where  treaties  and  alliances, 
battles  and  sieges,  marches  and  retreats,  are  accurately  retailed ; 
together  with  dates,  descriptions,  tables,  plans,  and  all  the  col- 
lateral helps,  both  of  chronology  and  geography. 

In  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  utility.  Yet  the  sameness  of  the 
events  resembles  not  a  little  the  sameness  of  human  bodies.  One 
head,  two  shoidders,  two  legs,  &c.  seem  equally  to  characterize 
an  European  and  an  African ;  a  native  of  Old  Bome,  and  a  native 
of  Modem. 

A  third  species  of  history  still  behind,  is  that  which  gives  a 
sample  of  sentiments  and  manners. 

If  the  account  x>f  these  last  be  faithful,  it  cannot  fail  being  in- 
structive, since  we  view  through  these  the  interior  of  human  na- 
ture. It  is  by  these  we  perceive  what  sort  of  animal  man  is ; 
so  that  while  not  only  Europeans  are  distinguished  from  Asiatics, 
but  English  from  French,  French  from  Italians,  and  (what  is 
still  more)  every  individual  from  his  neighbour,  we  view  at  the 
same  time  one  nature,  which  is  conunon  to  them  all. 

1  Abulplutf.  »  Fabric.  BibL  Gnec  toL  ziii  p.  283, 284. 
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Horace  informs  us  that  a  drama,  where  the  sentiments  and 
manners  are  well  preserved,  will  please  the  audience  more  than 
a  pompous  fable  where  they  are  wanting."  Perhaps  what  is  true 
in  dramatic  composition,  is  not  less  true  in  historical. 

Plutarch,  among  the  Greek  historians,  appears  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  have  merited  this  praise.  So  likewise  fiohadin  among 
the  Arabians,  and  to  him  we  add  Abulpharagius  and  Abulfeda, 
from  whom  so  many  facts  in  these  chapters  are  taken. 

Nor  ought  I  to  omit  (as  I  shall  soon  refer  to  them)  some  of 
our  best  monkish  historians,  though  prone  upon  occasion  to  de- 
generate into  the  incredible.  As  they  often  lived  during  the 
times  which  they  described,  it  was  natural  they  should  paint 
the  life  and  the  manners  which  they  saw. 

A  single  chapter  more  will  finish  all  we  have  to  say  concerning 
the  Arabians. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ARABIANS    FAVOURED    MEDICINE    AND   ASTROLOGY FACTS  RELATIVE  TO 

THESE  TWO  SUBJECTS THEY  VALUED  KNOWLEDGE,  BUT  HAD  NO  IDEAS 

OF  CIVIL    LIBERTY THE   MEAN    EXIT   OF   THEIR   LAST   CALIPH,  MOS- 

TASBM— tEND    of    THEIR    EMPIRE    IN    ASIA    AND    IN    SPAIN TUEIR 

PRESENT  WRETCHED  DEGENERACY  IN  AFRICA AN  ANECDOTE. 

The  Arabians  favoured  medicine  and  astrology,  and  many  of 
their  princes  had  professors  of  each  sort  usually  near  their  per- 
sons. Self-love,  a  natural  passion,  led  them  to  respect  the  art 
of  healing ;  fear,  another  natural  passion,  made  them  anxious  to 
know  the  future ;  and  superstition  believed  there  were  men,  who, 
by  knowing  the  stars,  could  discover  it. 

We  shall  first  say  something  concerning  medicine,^  which  we 
are  sorry  to  couple  with  so  futile  an  imposture. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  prescriber  of  medicines  and 
the  provider,  that  is  to  say,  in  common  words,  the  physician  and 
the  apothecary,  were  characters  anciently  united  in  the  same 
person.  The  following  fact  proves  the  contrary,  at  least  among 
the  Orientals. 

In  an  army  commanded  by  Aphshin,  an  officer  of  the  caliph 
Al-Mostasem,  it  happened  that  Aphsbin  and  the  army  physician, 
Zacharias,  were  discoursing  together.  *'I  assert,**^  says  Zacharias, 
^^  you  can  send  for  nothing  from  an  apothecary,  but,  whether  he 
has  it  or  has  it  not,  he  will  affirm  that  he  has.'*'*  Aphshin,  willing 
to  make  the  trial,  bids  them  bring  him  a  catalogue  of  unknown 
people,  and  transcribing  out  of  it  about  twenty  of  their  names, 
sends  messengers  to  the  apothecaries  to  provide  him  those  medi- 

0  Sup.  p.  445,  in  the  note.  ^  Abulphar.  p.  160. 
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eines.  A  few  confessed  they  knew  no  snch  medicines ;  others 
affirmed  they  knew  them  well,  and  taking  the  money  from  the 
messengers,  gave  them  something  out  of  their  shops.  Aphshin, 
npon  this,  called  them  together,  permitted  those  who  said  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  medicines  to  remain  in  the  camp,  and  com* 
manded  the  rest  that  instant  to  depart.^ 

The  following  story  is  more  interesting. 

The  caliph  Mottawakkel  had  a  physician  belonging  to  him, 
who  was  a  Christian,  named  Honain.  One  day,  after  some  other 
incidental  conversation,  '^  I  would  have  thee,"*^  says  the  caliph, 
*^  teach  me  a  prescription,  by  which  I  may  take  off  any  enemy  I 
please,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  should  never  be  discovered.^ 
Hona'in,  declining  to  give  an  answer,  and  pleading  ignorance,  was 
imprisoned. 

Being  brought  again,  after  a  year'^s  interval,  into  the  caliph^s 
presence,  and  still  persisting  in  his  ignorance,  though  threatened 
with  death,  the  caliph  smiled  upon  him,  and  said,  '^  Be  of  good 
cheer;  we  were  only  willing  to  try  thee,  that  we  might  have  the 
greater  confidence  in  thee.^ 

As  Honain  upon  this  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  earth, 
"  What  hindered  thee,'^  says  the  caliph,  "  from  granting  our  re- 
quest, when  thou  sawest  us  appear  so  ready  to  perform  what  we 
had  threatened  ?^  "  Two  things,''  replied  Honam ;  "  my  reli- 
gion, and  my  profession :  my  religion,  which  commands  me  to 
do  good  to  my  enemies ;  my  profession,  which  was  purely  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  mankind."  '^Two  noble  laws,"  said 
the  caliph ;  and  immediately  presented  him  (according  to  the 
Eastern  usage)  with  rich  garments  and  a  sum  of  money.^ 

The  same  caliph  was  once  sitting  upon  a  bench  with  another 
of  his  physicians,  named  Bactish,  who  was  dressed  in  a  tunic  of 
rich  silk,  but  which  happened  on  the  edge  to  have  a  small  rent. 
The  caliph,  entering  into  discourse  with  him,  continued  playing 
with  this  rent,  till  he  had  made  it  reach  up  to  his  girdle.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  the  caliph  asked  him,  '^  How  he 
could  determine  when  a  person  was  so  mad  as  to  require  being 
bound  f  ^^  We  bind  him,  replies  Bactish,  ^'  when  things  proceed 
to  that  extremity,  that  he  tears  the  tunic  of  his  physician  up  to 
the  girdle."  The  caliph  fell  backward  in  a  fit  of  laughing,  and 
ordered  Bactish  (as  he  had  ordered  Honain)  a  present  of  rich 
garments,  and  a  donation  in  money .^ 

That  such  freedom  of  conversation  was  not  always  checked, 
may  appear  from  the  following,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
narrative. 

The  caliph  Al-wathick  was  once  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line, 
upon  a  raft  in  the  river  Tigris.  As  he  happened  to  catch 
nothing,  he  turned  about  to  his  physician  John,  the  son  of 
Misna,  then  sitting  near  him,  and  said  a  little  sharply,  '^  Thou 

p.  Abulphar.  p.  167.  «>  Ibid.  p.  172, 173.  '  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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Bidaekj  fellow,  get  thee  gone.^  ^  Commander  of  the  fiuthfiily^ 
replies  his  physician,  '^  say  not  what  is  absurd.  That  John^  the 
son  of  Misna,  whose  father  was  an  obscure  man,  and  whose 
mother  was  purchased  for  a  few  pieces  of  silrer;  whom  fortune 
has  so  far  favoured,  that  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  society 
and  familiarity  of  caliphs ;  who  is  so  overpowered  with  the  good 
things  of  life,  as  to  have  obtained  from  them  that  to  which  even 
his  hopes  did  not  aspire ;  that  he  (I  say)  should  be  an  unlucky 
fellow,  is  surely  something  most  absurd, 

"  However,  if  the  commander  of  the  faithftil  would  have  me 
tell  him,  who  is  unlucky,  I  will  inform  him.^  ^^  And  who  is  he  !^ 
says  the  caliph.  ^^  The  man,*^  replied  John,  '^  who  being  sprung 
from  four  caliphs,  and  being  then  raised  through  God  to  the 
caliphate  himself,  can  leave  his  caliphate  and  his  palaces,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  Tims  sit  upon  a  paltry  raft,  twenty  cubits 
broad  and  as  many  lonff,  without  the  least  assurance  that  a 
stormy  blast  may  not  sink  him ;  resembling,  too,  by  his  employ:, 
the  poorest,  the  worst  fellows  in  the  world ;  I  mean  fisherm^i.'" 

The  prince  on  this  singular  discourse  only  remarked,  *^  My 
companion  I  find  is  moved,  if  my  presence  did  not  restrain 
him."* 

Another  instance  of  lenity  I  must  not  omit,  though  in  a  later 

Esriod,  and  in  another  country.  When  Al-azis  was  sultan  of 
gypt,  a  poet  there  wrote  a  scandalous  invective  upon  him  and 
his  vizier.  The  vizier  complained,  and  repeated  the  verses  to 
Al-azis,  to  whom  the  Sultan  thus  replied :  ^'  I  perceive,^  says 
he,  ^'  that  in  this  invective  V  have  my  share  along  with  ydu :  in 
pardoning  it,  ydu  shall  have  your  share  along  with  m^.^^' 

We  are  now,  as  we  promised,  to  mention  astrology,  which 
seems  to  have  been  connected  in  its  origin  with  astronomy. 
Philosophers,  men  of  veracity,  studied  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
it  was  upon  their  labours  that  impostors  built  astrology. 

The  following  facts,  however,  notwithstanding  its  temporary 
credit,  seem  not  much  in  its  favour. 

When  Al-wathick  (the  caliph  whom  we  have  just  mentioned) 
was  dangerously  ill,  he  sent  for  his  astrologers,  one  of  whom, 
pretending  to  inquire  into  his  destiny,  pronounced  that  from  that 
day  he  would  live  fifty  years.  He  did  not  however  live  beyond 
ten  days." 

A  few  years  after,  the  same  pretenders  to  prediction  said, 
that  a  vast  number  of  countries  would  be  destroyed  by  floods ; 
that  the  rains  would  be  immense,  and  the  rivers  far  exceed  their 
usual  boundaries. 

Men  began  upon  this  to  propare ;  to  expect  inundations  with 
terror;  and  to  betake  themselves  into  places  which  might 
protect  them  by  their  altitude. 

The  event  was  far  from  corresponding  either  to  the  threats  of 

•  AbulphaxBg.  p.  168.  *  Ibid.  p.  219.  «  lUd.  pw  168. 
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the  prophets  or  to  the  fears  of  the  vulgar.  The  rain  that 
season  was  so  remarkably  small,  and  so  many  springs  and 
rivers  were  absorbed  by  the  drought,  that  pablic  supplications 
for  rain  were  many  times  made  in  the  city  of  Bagdad.' 

We  must  however  confess  that,  notwithstanding  these  and 
many  other  such  failures,  astrologers  still  maintained  their 
ground,  gained  admittance  for  many  years  into  the  courts  of 
these  princes,  and  were  consulted  by  many,  who  appear  not  to 
have  wanted  abilities. 

As  the  West  of  Europe  learned  astronomy  from  these  Arabians, 
so  astrology  appears  to  have  attended  it,  and  to  have  been  much 
esteemed  during  centuries  not  remote,  through  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  &c. 

Even  so  late  as  the  days  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  when  that 
minister  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  a  comet  happened  to  appear, 
there  were  not  wanting  flatterers  to  insinuate,  that  it  had  refer- 
ence to  him,  and  his  destiny.  The  cardinal  answered  them, 
with  a  manly  pleasantry,  '^  Messieurs,  la  comete  me  fait  trop 
d'*honneur.^^ 

We  cannot  quit  these  Orientals  without  observing,  that,  though 
they  eagerly  coveted  the  fair  fruit  of  knowledge,  they  appear  to 
have  had  little  reUsh  for  the  fisiirer  fruit  of  liberty.  This  valu- 
able plant  seems  to  have  rarely  flourished  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Eifrope,  and  seldom  even  there,  but  in  particular  regions. 

It  has  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  j&ets  already  alleged,  that 
these  Eastern  princes  often  shewed  many  eminent  virtues ;  the 
virtues,  I  mean,  of  candour,  magnanimity,  affability,  compassion, 
liberality,  justice,  and  the  like.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that 
either  they  or  their  subjects  ever  quitted  those  ideas  of  despotism 
and  servitude,  which  during  all  ages  appear  to  have  been  the 
characteristic  of  Oriental  dominion. 

As  all  things  human  naturally  decay,  so,  after  a  period  of 
more  than  five  centuries,  did  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Abasidse. 
The  last  reigning  caliph  of  that  family,  Al-Mostasem,  wasting 
his  time  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  that  without  the  least  judg- 
ment, or  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  his  empire ;  when  he  was 
told  of  the  formidable  approach  of  the  Tartars,  and  how  neces- 
sary it  was,  either  to  soothe  them  by  submission,  or  to  oppose 
them  by  force,  made,  in  answer  to  this  advice,  the  following 
mean  reply :  ^^  For  me,  Bagdad  suffices ;  which  they  will  not 
surely  think  too  much,  if  I  yield  them  the  other  provinces. 
They  will  not  invade  me  while  I  remain  there ;  for  tnis  is  my 
mansion,  and  the  place  of  my  abode.*" 

Little  did  these  poor  sentiments  avail.  Bagdad  soon  after 
was  taken,  and  he  himself,  having  basely  asked  permission  to 
approach  the  Tartar  prince,  appeared,  and  offered  him  dishes, 
filled  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.     These  the  Tartar  dis- 

*  Abulpharag.  p.  181.   Abul&da,  p.  222.  '  Bayle,  but  la  Comete. 
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tribated  among  his  attendants^  and  a  few  days  after  put  ihe 
unhappy  caliph  to  death.' 

Bagdad  being  lost  by  this  fatal  event,  the  dignity  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  caliphs  were  no  more. 

The  name  indeed  remained  in  Egypt  under  the  Mamlacs,  but 
it  was  a  name  merely  of  honour,  as  those  other  princes  were 
absolute. 

It  even  continued  in  the  same  family  to  the  time  of  Selim, 
emperor  of  the  Turks.  When  that  emperor  in  1520  conquered 
Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  Mamlucs,  he  carried  the  caliph, 
whom  he  found  there,  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  It  was 
partly  in  this  last  city  and  partly  in  Egypt  that  this  caliph, 
when  degraded,  lived  upon  a  pension.  When  he  died,  the 
family  of  the  Abassidse,  once  so  illustrious,  and  which  had  borne 
the  title  of  Caliph  for  almost  eight  hundred  years,  sunk  with 
him  from  obscurity  into  oblivion." 

When  the  Tartars  and  the  Turks  had  extinguished  the 
sovereignty  of  these  Arabians  in  the  East,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Spaniards  had  driven  them  out  of  Spain,  the 
remainder  in  Africa  soon  degenerated ;  till  at  length,  under  the 
celebrated  Muly  Ismael,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they 
sunk  into  a  state  of  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  abject  servitude, 
hardly  to  be  equalled  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  history. 

But  I  say  nothing  concerning  them  during  this  unhappy 
period.  That  which  I  have  been  treating,  though  in  chronology 
a  middle  period,  was  to  them,  in  many  respects,  a  truly  golden 
one. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  anecdote,  so  fitr 
curious,  as  it  proves  that,  even  in  our  own  century,  the  taste 
among  the  Orientals  for  philosophy  was  not  totally  extinguished. 

In  the  year  1721,  a  Turkish  envoy  came  to  the  court  of 
France.  As  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  he  searched  through 
Paris  (though  in  vain)  for  the  Commentary  of  Averroes  upon 
Aristotle,  a  large  work  in  Latin,  containing  five  folio  volumes, 
printed  at  Venice  by  the  Juntae,  in  the  years  1552,  1553.  It 
happened  that,  visiting  the  king^s  library,  he  saw  the  book  he 
wanted  ;  and  seeing  it,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  ardent 
wish  to  possess  it.  The  king  of  France,  hearing  what  had 
happened,  ordered  the  volumes  to  be  magnificently  bound,  and 
presented  him  by  his  librarian,  the  abbe  Bignon.*^ 

*  Abulphaiag.  p.  318.   337,  338,  339.    their  extinction. 

These  events  happened  in  the  middle  of  the        See  idso  Herbelot*s  Biblioth.  Orientale, 

thirteenth  century.  under  the  word  Abassidesy  with  the  aeTenl 

*  See  the  supplement  of  that  excellent  references  to  other  artides  in  the  same 
scholar,  Pococke,  to  his  edition  of  Abul-  work. 

pharagius.    In  this  supplement  we  have  a        ^  Vid.  Reimanni  Histor.  Atheismi  et 
short  but  accurate  account  of  the  caliphs  who    Atheomm,  8vo.  p.  537. 
succeeded  Mostasem,  even  to  the  time  of 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OONCEBNINGTHE  LATINS  OB  FRANKS ^BEDB,  ALCUIN,  JOANNES  EBIOENA, 

VIO.  OERBEBTUS,  OB  OIBEBTUS,  TBAYELLED  TO  THE  ABABIANS  IN 
SPAIN  FOR  niPBOVEMENT SUSPECTED  OF  MAGIC ^THIS  THE  MIS- 
FORTUNE  OF   MANY  SUPEBIOB   GENIUSES  IN    DABK  AGES  ;    OF   BACON, 

PETBABCH,     FAUSTf     AND    OTHBBS EBUDITION     OF    THE    CHURCH  ; 

I6NOBANCB  OF  THE  LAITT ^INGULPHUS,  AN  ENGLISHMAN,  EDUCATED 

IN  THE  OOUBT  OF  EDWABD  THE  GONFESSOB ^ATTACHED  HIMSELF  TO 

THE    DUKE    OF    NOBMANDT ^ACCOMPLISHED    CHABACTTEB   OF    QUEEN 

SGITHA,  WIFE  OF  THE  CONFESSOR — PLAN   OF   EDUCATION   IN  THOSE 

DATS THE  PLACES  OF  STUDY,  THE  AUTHORS  STUDIED CANON  LAW, 

CIVIL   LAW,  HOLY  WAR,    INQUISITION TROUBADOUBS ^WILLIAM   OF 

POICTOU — ^DEBAUCHEBY,  COBBUPTION,   AND   AVABICE   OF   THE  TIMES 

^WILLIAM  THE  OONQUEBOB,  HIS  CHABACTEB  AND  TASTE HIS  SONS, 

RUFUS    AND    HENBY ^LITTLE    INCIDENTS    CONCEBNING    THEM HU> 

DEBEBT,  A  POET  OF  THE  TIMES — FINE  VEBSES  OF  HIS  QUOTED. 

I  PASS  now  to  another  race,  the  Latins,  or  inhabitants  of 
Western  Europe,  who  in  this  middle  age  were  often  by  the 
Arabians,  their  contemporaries,  called  Franks. 

Ignorance  was  their  general  character,  jet  individuals  we 
except  in  the  enumeration  which  follows. 

Bede,  called  the  venerable  from  his  respectable  character,  was 
an  Englishman ;  was  bom  in  the  seventh  century,  but  flourished 
in  the  eighth;  and  left  many  works,  critical,  historical,  and 
theological,  behind  him. 

Alcuin  (sometimes  called  Alcuinus,  sometimes  Flaccus  Al- 
binus)  was  Bede''s  disciple,  and  like  him  an  Englishman.  He 
was  famous  for  having  been  preceptor  to  Charlemagne,  and 
much  in  his  favour  for  many  years.' 

Joannes  Erigena,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  who,  about  the 
game  period  or  a  little  later,  lived  sometimes  in  France  and 
sometimes  in  England,  appears  to  have  understood  Greek;  a 
rare  accomplishment  for  those  countries  in  those  days. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he  was  once  sitting  at  table 
over^against  the  emperor,  Gharles  -the  Bald,  the  emperor  asked 
him.  How  far  distant  a  Scot  was  from  a  sot!  As  far,  sir, 
replied  he,  as  the  table'^s  length.^ 

*  The  grammatical  works  of  these  two,  was.  Tabula  tantum. 

together  with  those  of  other  grammarian  s,  We  have  translated  sotunij  sot,  in  order 

were  published  in  quarto  by  Putschins,  at  to  preserve  the  emperor^  doll  pun,  though 

Hanoyer,  in  the  year  1605.    Those  who  perhaps  not  quite  agreeably  to  its  proper 

would  leam  more  concerning  them,  may  meaning, 

consult  Fabricius  and  Cave.  The  word  Scotum  plainly  decides  the 

^  In  the  original,  taken  from  Roger  de  country  of  this  learned  man,  which  some 

Horeden,  Anna!  pan  prior,  it  is.  Quid  dia-  seem,  without  reason,  to  have  doubted. 
tat  inter  Sotum  et  Scotum?  The  answer 

2k 
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A  treatise  of  bis,  which  appears  to  be  metaphysiea],  entitled 
De  Divisione  Naturae^  was  priated  in  a  thin  folio  at  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1681. 

Adelard,  a  monk  of  Bath,  for  the  sake  of  mathematical 
knowledge  trayelled  into  Spain,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  trans- 
lated Eaelid  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  abont  the  jeai  1130. 
Bobert  of  Beading,  a  monk,  trarelled  into  Spain  on  the  same 
account,  and  wrote  about  the  year  1143.* 

They  found,  by  fatal  experience,  that  little  information  was 
to  be  had  at  home,  and  therefore  yentnred  upon  these  perilous 
journeys  abroad. 

Gerbertus,  or  Gibertus,  a  natiye  of  France,  flourished  a  little 
before  them  in  the  tenth  century,  called  (though  not  on  his 
account)  sceeulwm  obscwrwny  ^^  the  dark  age.^  His  ardent  loye 
for  mathematical  knowledge  carried  him  too  from  his  own 
country  into  Spain,  that  he  might  there  learn  science  firom  the 
learned  Arabians. 

After  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  the  mathematics,  and  after 
hayino;  recommended  himself  for  his  learning  and  abilities  both 
to  Bobert,  king  of  France,  and  to  the  emperor  Otho,  he  became 
first  archbishop  of  Bheims,  then  of  Bayenna,  and  at  length  pope, 
by  the  name  of  Sylyester  the  Second. 

His  three  capital  preferments  being  at  Bheims,  Bayenna,  and 
Borne,  each  beginning  with  an  B,  gaye  occasion  to  the  following 
barbarous  yerse, 

Tiansit  ab  R  Q«rbertiu  ad  R,  post  papa  Tiget  R' 

It  is  singular  that  not  his  sacerdotal,  nor  eyen  his  pontifical 
character  could  screen  him  from  the  imputation  of  magic,  in- 
curred merely,  as  it  should  seem,  from  his  superior  ingenuity. 

A  bishop  Otho,  who  liyed  in  the  next  century,  nayely  relates 
of  him,  that  he  obtained  the  pontificate  by  wicked  i^ts ;  for 
in  his  youth,  when  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  monk, 
haying  left  his  monastery,  he  gaye  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
deyil,  on  condition  he  might  obtmn  that  which  he  desired. 

Soon  after  this,  the  same  historian,  haying  giyen  an  account 
of  his  gradual  rise,  subjoins,  that  at  length,  by  the  deyil^s  help, 
he  was  made  Boman  pontiff;  but  then  it  was  upon  compact,  that 
after  his  decease,  he  should  wholly  in  body  and  soul  belong  to 
him,  through  whose  frauds  he  had  acquired  so  great  a  dignity.* 

A  cardinal  Benno,  of  nearly  the  same  age  with  this  bisnop 

*  See  Wallis^s  prefiice  to  his  Algebra,  short  narratiYe  of  his  tiie  being  giYen,  tbe 
fol.  Lfond.  1685.  p.  5*  historian    subjoins — Postremo    Romainia 

'See  Brown^s  Faadculas  lenun  ezpe-  pontifex  diaboloadjuTantefuitoonttitatas; 

tendar.  et  foffiendar.  vol.  u,  p.  83.  hac  tamen  lege,  nt  post  ejus  obitom  totos 

*  Hie  (scilicet  Gerbertns)  malis  artibus  illius  in  anima  et  coipore  esset,  cujus  ftaudi- 
pontificatum  obtinnit,  eo  quod  ab  adole-  bus  tantam  adeptns  esaet  dignitatem.  See 
Boentia,  cum  monachus  esset,  relicto  mo*  Bishop  Otho,  in  Brown^s  Fascicalas^  just 
nasterio,  se  totum  diabolo  obtulit,  mode  quoted,  toL  ii.  p.  88. 

quod  optabat  obtineret    And  soon  after,  a 
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Otho,  speatuog  of  the  same  great  man,  (QerbertnSy  I  mean,) 
informs  ns,  his  demon  had  assured  him,  that  he  should  not  die 
till  he  had  celebrated  mass  at  Jerusalem :  that  Gerbertos,  mis- 
taking this  for  the  city  so  called,  unwarily  celebrated  mass  at 
Some,  in  a  church  called  Jerusalem,  and,  being  deceived  by  the 
equiyocation  of  the  name,  met  a  sudden  and  wretched  end/ 

As  to  these  stories,  they  are  of  that  vagabond  sort,  which 
wander  from  age  to  age,  and  from  person  to  person ;  which  find 
their  way  into  the  histories  of  distant  periods,  and  are  sometimes 
transferred  from  histories  to  the  theatre. 

Hie  Jerusalem  tale  may  be  foimd  in  Shakspeare'^s  Henry  the 
Fourth ;  and  for  the  compact,  we  have  all  seen  it  in  the  panto* 
mime  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

One  thing  we  cannot  but  remark :  the  dull  contemporaries  of 
these  superior  geniuses,  not  satisfied  with  referring  their  sup^' 
riority  to  pre-eminence  merely  natural,  recurred  absurdly  to 
power  supernatural,  deeming  nothing  less  could  so  far  exceed 
themselves. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  able  scholar  just  mentioned.  Such, 
some  centuries  afterward,  was  the  case  of  Roger  Bacon,  of 
Francis  Petrarch,  of  John  Faust,  and  many  others. 

Bacon^'s  knowledge  of  glasses,  and  of  the  telescope  in  par- 
ticular, made  them  apply  to  him  literally,  what  Virgil  had  said 
poetically : 

Canmxui  vel  cselo  possant  dedacere  limam. 

Virgil  himself  had  been  foolishly  thought  a  magician ;  and 
therefore,  because  Petrarch  was  delighted  with  the  study  of  so 
capital  an  author,  even  Petrarch  also  was  suspected  of  magic. 

For  John  Faust,  as  he  was  either  the  inventor,  or  amon^  the 
first  practisers  of  the  art  of  printing,  it  is  no  wonder  the  igno- 
rant vulgar  should  refer  to  diabolical  assistance,  a  power  which 
multiplied  books  in  a  manner  to  them  so  incomprehensible. 

This  digression  has  led  us  to  examples  rather  against  chrono- 
logical order ;  though  all  of  them  included  within  that  age  of 
which  we  are  writing.*  For  the  honour,  too,  of  the  church, 
these  falsely-accused  geniuses  were  all  of  them  ecclesiastics.  In- 
deed, the  rest  of  Western  Europe  was  in  a  manner  wholly  bar- 
barous, composed  of  ignorant  barons,  and  their  more  ignorant 
vassals ;  men,  like  Homer''s  Cimmerians, 

*^  With  fog  and  doud  enveloped.^ 

From  these  we  pass,  or  rather  go  back,  to  Ingulphus,  an  eo- 

*>  See  the  same  FascicoL  p.  88.  Naude,  a  learned  Frenchman  of  the  last 

'  Bacon  lived  in  the  thirteenth  oentnrv ;  century,  entitled  Apologie  pour  lea  grand 

Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth ;  Fanat,  in  the  Hommea,  accuite  de  Magie. 

fifteenth.    See  a  curioua  book  of  Gabriel 
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desiasiic,  and  an  hifltoriaii,  valuable  for  having  lived  during  as 
interesting  time,  and  in  interesting  places. 

He  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  had  been  edacated  in 
the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  went  thence  to  the  court  of 
the  Dnke  of  Normandy,  to  whose  favour  he  was  admitted,  and 
there  preferred.  Some  time  after  this,  when  the  successfiil  ex- 
pedition of  that  duke  had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  crown  of 
England,  the  dnke  (then  William  the  Conqueror)  recalled  him 
from  Normandy ;  took  him  into  favour  here,  and  made  him  at 
length  abbot  oi  Croyland,  where  he  died  advanced  in  years/ 

Ingulphus  tells  us,  that  king  Edward^s  queen,  Egitha,  was 
admirable  for  her  beauty,  her  literary  accomplishments,  and  her 
virtue. 

He  relates,  that  being  a  boy  he  frequently  saw  queen  Egitha, 
when  he  visited  his  father  in  king  Edward^s  court ;  that  nuuiy 
times  when  he  met  her,  as  he  was  coming  from  school,  she  used 
to  dispute  with  him  about  his  learning  and  his  verses ;  that  she 
had  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  pass  from  grammar  to  logic,  in  whidi 
she  had  been  instructed ;  and  that,  when  she  had  entangled  him 
there  with  some  subtle  conclusion,  she  used  to  bid  one  of  her 
attendants  give  him  two  or  three  pieces  of  money,  and  carry 
him  to  the  royal  pantry,  where  he  was  treated  with  a  repast.^ 

As  to  tbe  manners  of  the  times,  he  tells  us,  that  the  whole 
nation  began  to  lay  aside  the  English  customs,  and  in  many 
thinffs  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  French ;  all  the  men  of 
quality  to  speak  the  Gallic  idiom  in  their  houses,  as  a  high 
strain  of  gentility;  to  draw  their  charters  and  public  instru- 
ments after  the  manner  of  the  French ;  and  in  these  and  many 
other  things  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  customs."" 

Some  years  before  the  conquest,  the  duke  of  Normandy 
(whom  Ingulphus  calls  most  illustrious  and  glorious)  made  a  visit 
to  England,  attended  with  a  grand  retinue.  King  Edward  re- 
ceived him  honourably,  kept  him  a  long  while,  carried  him 
round  to  see  his  cities  and  castles,  and  at  length  sent  him  home 
with  many  rich  presents." 

Ingulphus  says,  that  at  this  time  duke  William  bad  no  hopes 
of  his  succession,  nor  was  any  mention  made  of  it;  yet  con- 
sidering the  settlement  of  the  crown  made  upon  him  soon  after- 
ward, and  the  reception  he  then  found,  this  should  hardly  seem 
probable. 

King  Edward,  according  to  Ingulphus,  had  great  merit  in  re- 
mitting the  Dane-gelt,  that  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the  people 
by  the  Danish  usurpers,  his  immediate  predecessors.^ 

As  to  literary  matters,  it  has  appeared  that  the  queen,  besides 

^  See  IngolphuB^s  Histbiy,  in  the  pre-  ">  Ibid.  p.  62. 

free  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  year  1684.  »  Ibid.  p.  65.  68. 

See  also  p.  75  of  the  work  itself.  «  Ibid.  p.  65. 

'  See  the  same  Ingulphus,  p.  62. 
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't^he  usual  accomplishments  of  the  times,  (firhich  she  midonbtedly 
possessed,)  had  been  instmcted  also  in  superior  sorts  of  know- 
ledge. She  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  have  surpassed  not 
only  her  own  court,  but  perhaps  other  courts  since,  as  they  have 
seldom  more  to  boast  than  the  fashionable  polish. 

For  the  literary  qualifications  of  our  historian  himself,  we 
perceiye  something  of  his  education  in  what  we  have  already 
quoted  from  him.  He  is  more  particular  afterwards,  when  he 
tells  that  he  was  first  bred  at  Westminster,  and  then  sent  to 
Oxford;  that  in  the  first  he  learned  grammar,  in  the  last  he 
studied  Aristotle  and  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero :  that  finding  him- 
self superior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  disdaining  the 
littleness  of  his  own  family,  he  left  home,  sought  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  princes,  &c.  &c.  It  was  thus  that,  after  a  variety  of 
events,  he  became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  aner- 
Tvards  William  the  Conqueror,  and  so  pursued  his  fortune  till  he 
became  abbot  of  Croyland.P 

We  shall  only  remark  on  this  narrative,  that  Westminster  and 
Oxford  seem  to  have  been  destined  to  the  same  purposes  then 
as  now ;  that  the  scholar  at  Westminster  was  to  begin,  and  at 
Oxford  was  to  finish :  a  plan  of  education  which  still  exists ; 
which  is  not  easy  to  be  mended ;  and  which  can  plead  so  an- 
cient and  so  uninterrupted  a  prescription. 

Nearly  the  same  time,  a  monk,  by  name  Gratian,  collecting 
the  numerous  decrees  of  popes  and  synods,  was  the  first  who 
published  a  body  of  canon  law.^  It  was  then,  also,  or  a  little 
earlier,  that  Amalfi,  a  city  of  Calabria,  being  taken  by  the 
Pisans,  they  discovered  there,  by  chance,  an  original  MS.  of 
Justinian'^s  Code,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  unknown  from 
the  time  of  that  emperor.''  This  curious  book  was  brought  to 
Pisa ;  and,  when  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Florence,  and  there  has  continued  even  to  this  day. 

And  thus  it  was,  that  by  singular  fortune  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  having  been  about  the  same  time  promulged,  gradually 
found  their  way  into  most  of  the  Western  governments,  chang- 
ing more  or  less  their  municipal  laws,  and  changing  with  those 
laws  the  very  forms  of  their  constitutions. 

It  was  soon  after  happened  that  wild  enthusiasm  which 
carried  so  many  thousands  from  the  West  into  the  East,  to 
prosecute  what  was  thought,  or  at  least  called,  a  holy  war.* 

After  the  numerous  histories,  ancient  and  modem,  of  these 
crusades,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  than  to  observe 
that,  by  repeating  them,  men  appear  to  have  grown  worse ;  to 

P  See  Ingolphiu^g  History,  p.  73.  75.  Pieans  in  the  year  1127. 

«  This  happened  in  the  year  1157.    See  •It  began  in  the  year  1095.    See  Fnl- 

Dock  De  Anctoritate  Juris  Civilia  Romar  ler*s  Holy  War,  book  i  ch.  8.    William 

nor.  p.  66.  88.  edit  Lend.  1679.  of  Malmesboiy,  lib.  iy.  c  2.  among  the 

**  Ibid.  p.  66.    Amalfi  was  taken  by  the  Scriptorea  post  Bedam. 
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have  become  more  sayaffe,  and  g^reater  barbarians.  It  was  so 
late  as  during  one  of  the  last  of  them,  that  these  cmsadeis 
sacked  the  Christian  dty  of  Constantinople;*  and  that  while  these 
were  committiog  unheard-of  cruelties  in  that  capital  of  Chris- 
tendom, another  party  of  them,  nearer  home,  were  employed  in 
massacring  the  innocent  Albigeois." 

So  great  was  the  zeal  of  extirpation,  that  when  one  of  these 
home  crusades  was  going  to  storm  the  city  of  Bezieres,  a  city 
filled  with  catholics  as  well  as  heretics,  a  scruple  arose,  that, 
by  such  a  measure,  the  good  might  perish  as  well  as  the  bad. 
*^  Eall  them  all,^  said  an  able  sophist,  ^  kill  them  all,  and  God 
will  know  his  own.'' " 

To  discover  these  Albigeois,  the  home  crusades  were  attended 
by  a  band  of  monks,  whose  business  was  to  inquire  after  offendera 
called  heretics.  When  the  crusade  was  finished,  the  monks, 
like  the  dregs  of  an  empty  vessel,  still  remained,  and  denying 
from  the  crusade  their  authority,  firom  the  canon  law  their  judi- 
cial forms,  became,  by  these  two,  (I  mean  the  crusade  and  canon 
law,)  that  formidable  court,  the  court  of  inquisition. 

But  in  these  latter  events  we  rather  anticipate,  for  they  did 
not  happen  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whereas 
the  first  crusade  was  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh.' 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two  after,  flourished  the  tribe  of  troubadours,  or  Pro- 
veufal  poets,^  who  chiefly  lived  in  the  courts  of  those  princes 
that  haa  sovereignties  in  or  near  Provence,  where  the  Proyen9al 
language  was  spoken.  It  was  in  this  language  they  wrote :  a 
language  which,  though  obsolete  now,  was  then  esteemed  the 
best  in  Europe,  being  prior  to  the  Italian  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch. 

They  were  called  troubadours  from  trov/wr^  "to  find''  or  "to 
invent,''*  like  the  Greek  appellation,  poet^  which  means  (we 
know)  "  a  maker." 

Their  subjects  were  mostly  gallantry  and  love,  in  which  their 
licentious  ideas,  we  are  told,  were  excessive.    Princes  did  not 

*  In  the  year  1204.  See  the  aame  Fuller,  nople,  and  the  maaaacres  of  iha  Alfaigiaoia, 

b.  iu.  c  17 ;  and  Nioetaa  the  Choniate,  al*  happened  more  than  a  hondied  yean  after 

ready  quoted  at  lai^ge,  firom  p.  472  to  475.  this  Holy  War  had  been  begun,  and  after 

"  The  crusades  against  them  began  in  its  more  splendid  parts  were  past ;  that  is 

the  year  1206 ;  the  massacres  were  during  to  say,  the  taking  of  Jernsalflno,  tiie  estft> 

the  whole  course  of  the  war ;  see  Fuller^s  blishment   of  a   kingdom   there,  (which 

Holy  War,  b.  iii.  from  c.  18  to  22.  espe-  htsted  dghty  years,)  and  the  gallant  efforts 

dally  c.  21 ;  and  Moidieim^s  Church  Hia-  of  Coeur  de  Leon  against  Saladin.    AH 

tory,  under  the  article  AUngenads,  against  the  Saracens,  that  followed,  was 

^  Tuez  les  tons :  Dieu  connoit  eeuz,  qui  languid,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  ad- 

sont  a  luL  Histoire  de  Treubadours,  yoL  i  verse, 
p.  193.  '  See  a  work,  3  vok.  12mQ.  entitled, 

'  In  the  year  1095  or  1096.    Fuller'iii  Histoire  littendze  de  Troubadoon,  printed 

Holy  War,  p,  21;  and  William  of  Malmee-  at  Paris  1774,  where  there  ia  an  ample 

bury,  befoie  quoted.  detail  both  of  them  and  their  poems. 

It  ia  to  be  remarked,  that  these  two        *  See  Hist  de  Traub.  toL  L  ~ 

eTonts,  I  mean  the  wcking  of  Constanti-  prelim,  p.  25. 
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diadaia  to  be  of  their  number;*  such,  amonff  others,  as  oor 
Xichard  Gcenr  de  Leon,  and  the  celebrated  William  count  of 
Poictou,  who  was  a  contemporary  with  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  sons. 

A  sonnet  or  two,  made  by  Bichard,  are  preserved ;  but  ihey 
are  obscure,  and,  as  far  as  intelligible,  of  little  ralne.^ 

The  sonnets  of  WUliam  of  Poictou,  now  remaining,  are  (as 
vre  are  informed)  of  the  most  licentious  kind,  for  a  more  lioen-e 
tions  man  never  existed.^ 

Historians  tell  us,  that  near  one  of  his  castles  he  founded  a 
8ort  of  abbey  for  women  of  pleasure,  and  appointed  the  most 
celebrated  among  his  ladies  to  the  offices  of  abbess,  prioress,  &c.; 
that  he  dismissed  his  wife,  and  taking  the  wife  of  a  certain 
viscount,  lived  with  her  publicly;  that  being  excommunicated 
for  this  by  Girard,  bishop  of  Angouleme,  and  commanded  to 
put  away  his  unlawful  companion,  he  replied,  '^Thou  shalt 
sooner  curl  hair  upon  that  bald  pate  of  thine,  than  will  I  submit 
to  a  divorce  frcMn  the  viscountess  ;^^  that  having  received  a  like 
rebuke,  attended  with  an  excommunication  from  his  own  bishop, 
the  bishop  of  Poictou,  he  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  was  about 
to  despatch  him,  but  suddenly  stopped  bv  saying,  ^'  I  have  that 
aversion  to  thee,  thou  shalt  never  enter  heaven  through  the  as- 
sistance of  my  hand.^ 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  digress,  I  would  observe  that 
Hamlet  has  adopted  precisely  the  same  sentiment.  When  he 
declines  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  killing  the  king  at  his 
prayers,  he  has  the  following  expressions,  among  many  others : 

A  TiUam  kills  my  fiither,  and  for  that 

I,  bia  sole  aoii«  do  thia  aome  fillain  send 

To  heav^— 0 !  this  ia  hire  and  salary. 

Not  revenge.  Act  iii.  sc  10. 

It  is  hard  to  defend  so  strange  a  sentiment  either  in  Hamlet 
or  the  count.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  Hamlet,  when  he  de- 
livered it,  was  perfectly  cool ;  the  count,  agitated  by  impetuous 
rage. 

This  count,  as  he  grew  older,  became,  as  many  others  have 
done,  from  a  profligate  a  devotee;  engaged  in  one  of  the  first 
crusades ;  led  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  East ;  from  which, 
however,  after  his  troops  had  been  routed,  and  most  of  them  de- 
stroyed, he  himself  returned  with  ignominy  home.* 

*  Hist  de  Tzonk  yol.  L  p.  25.  Malmesbnry  begins  with  the  words,  Eiat 

^  Ibid.  p.  54.  turn  WiliielnmB,  comes   Pictavorum,  && 

^  Ibid.  p.  7.  p.  96.  edit  Londin.  fol.  1596. 
As  to  his  fiunous  abbey  or  nimneiy,  soon        ^  The  words  in  Malmesbnry  ate^  Kee 

after  mentioned,  see  the  same  work,  p.  3, 4;  codum  nnqnam  intiabis  mess  manns  minia- 

bnt  more  particularly  and  authentiodly,  see  terio,  p.  96. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  a  writer  nearly        «  See  the  same  William  of  Malmesbnry, 

contemporary,  and  firom  whom  the  narra-  p.  75.  84. 

tive  here  giyen  is  taken.    The  passage  in 
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The  loose  gallantry  of  these  troubadours  may  remind  ns  of 
the  poetry  during  the  reign  of  onr  second  Charles ;  nor  were  the 
manners  of  one  court  unlike  those  of  the  other,  unless  that  those 
of  the  court  of  Poictou  were  more  abandoned  of  the  two. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  finirly,  I  think,  conclude,  if  we 
compare  the  two  periods,  there  were  men  as  wicked  during  the 
early  period,  as  during  the  latter ;  and  not  only  so,  but  wicked 
in  vices  of  exactly  the  same  character. 

If  we  seek  for  vices  of  another  character,  we  read,  at  the 
same  era,  concerning  a  neighbouring  kingdom  to  Poictou,  that 
^^all  the  people  of  rank  were  so  blinded  with  avarice,  that  it 
might  b6  truly  said  of  them,  (according  to  Juvenal,) 

Not  one  regazdi  the  method,  how  he  gaini^ 
But,  fix*d  hii  zeBolntion,  gain  he  mnjit. 

'^  The  more  they  discoursed  about  right,  the  greater  their  in- 
juries. Those  who  were  called  the  justiciaries,  were  the  head 
of  all  injustice.  The  sheriffs  and  magistrates,  whose  duty  was 
justice  and  judgment,  were  more  atrocious  than  the  very  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  were  more  cruel  than  others,  even  the  most 
cruel.  The  king  himself,  when  he  had  leased  his  domains  as 
dear  as  was  possible,  transferred  them  immediately  to  another 
that  offered  him  more,  and  then  again  to  another,  neglecting 
always  his  former  aereement,  and  labouring  still  for  baisains 
that  were  greater  and  more  profitable.'" ' 

Such  were  the  good  old  times  of  good  old  England  (for  it  is 
of  England  we  have  been  reading)  during  the  reign  of  our  con- 
qtieror,  William. 

And  yet  if  we  measure  greatness  (as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  heroes)  by  any  other  measure  than  that  of  moral  rectitude, 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  he  must  have  been  great,  who  could 
conquer  a  country  so  much  larger  than  his  own,  and  transmit 
the  permanent  possession  of  it  to  his  familv.  The  numerous 
Norman  families  with  which  he  filled  this  island,  and  the  very 
few  Saxon  ones  which  he  suffered  to  remain,  sufficiently  shew 
us  the  extent  of  this  revolution. 

As  to  his  taste,  (for  it  is  taste  we  investigate,  as  often  as  we 
are  able,)  there  is  a  curious  fact  related  of  him  by  John  of 
Salisbury,  a  learned  writer,  who  lived  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second. 

This  author  informs  us,  that  William,  after  he  was  once  settled 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  sent  ambassadors  to 
foreign  nations,  that  they  should  collect  for  him,  out  of  all  the 
celebrated  mansions,  whatever  should  appear  to  them  magnificent 
or  admirable. 

'  See  Henrid  HuntindonienBiB  Histor.  from  Juvenal  is, 
L  vil  p.  212,  inter  Scriptores  post  Bedam,         Unde  habeaty  ^lumt  immo,  aoi  tpt>rtti 
edit  London.  1594,  beginning  from  the  habere, 

words,  Prwegfee  omnes,  &c    The  verse 
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Oar  autlior  cannot  heljp  allowing  that  this  was  the  laudable 
project  of  a  great  man,  desirous  of  pouring  into  his  own  dominions 
all  that  was  excellent  in  others.^ 

It  does  not  appear  what  these  rarities  were,  but  it  sufiSciently 
ahews  the  Conqueror  to  have  had  a  genius  superior  to  the  bar- 
barity of  his  age. 

One  may  imagine  he  was  not  ignorant  of  Ovid,  and  the  ancient 
mythology,  by  his  answer  to  Philip  king  of  France. 

William,  as  he  became  old,  grew  to  an  unwieldy  bulk.  The 
king  of  France,  in  a  manner  not  very  polite,  asked  of  him,  (with 
reference  to  this  bulk,)  ^^  When,  as  he  had  been  so  long  in  breed- 
ing, he  expected  to  be  brought  to  bed!^  '^  Whenever  that  hap- 
pens,^ replied  William,  "it  will  be,  as  Semele  was,  in  flames  and 
thunder.      France  soon  after  that  felt  his  devastations.^ 

His  son  Bufus  seems  more  nearly  to  have  approached  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times. 

We  have  a  sample  of  his  manners  in  the  following  narrative. 
Being  immensely  fond  of  expense  in  dress,  when  one  of  his  at- 
tendants brought  him  new  shoes,  and  was  putting  them  on,  he 
demanded,  "  How  much  they  cost  T**  "  Three  shillings,  sir,''  re- 
plied his  attendant.  "Son  of  a  whore,^'*  says  Bufus,  "at  so 
pitiful  a  price  to  provide  shoes  for  a  king !  Go  and  purchase  me 
some  for  a  mark  of  silver." » 

Matthew  Paris  writes,  that  he  was  once  told  of  a  formidable 
dream,  relative  to  his  death,  which  had  been  dreamed  by  a 
certain  monk.  Bufas,  on  hearing  it,  burst  into  laughter,  and 
said,  "  The  man  is  a  monk,  and  monk-like  has  dreamed,  to  get 
a  little  money ;  give  him  a  hundred  shillings,  that  he  may  not 
think  he  has  been  dreaming  for  nothing.*"  ^ 

His  historian,  Malmesbury,  after  having  related  other  facts  of 
him,  adds,  "  that  he  had  neither  application  enough,  nor  leisure, 
ever  to  attend  to  letters." ' 

It  was  not  so  with  his  brother,  Henry  the  First.  He  (as  this 
historian  informs  us™)  spent  his  youth  in  the  schools  of  liberal 

9  Simile  aliqnid  fedsse  tIbub  eet  rex  An-  Semeles,  respondit,  cnm  flammis  et  fulmine. 
g^oramViliielmaBPiimaBycajus  virtutiNor-  PanciroU.  Notb  Reperta,  tit  z.  p.  219. 
mannia  et  tandem  major  Britannia  cesait  edit  Fnmcofurt  1631.  See  thiB  iact  Bome- 
AsBumpto  namqne  regni  diademate,  et  pace  what  differently  told  by  Matthew  Paris, 
composita,  legatoB  misit  ad  exteras  nationeB,  p.  13.  edit.  fol.  London,  1640.  The  de- 
nt a  pneclariB  omnium  domibua,  quicqnid  vaBtationB  here  mentioned  are  related  in  the 
eis  magnificnm  aut  mixificum  videretur,  af-  same  page. 

ferrent    Deflnxit  ergo  in  insulam  opi^en-        *■  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  69.    The 

tarn,  et  quae  fere  Bola  bonis  suis  est  in  orbe  words  of  Rufus  were,  Fili  meretricis,  ex 

oontenta,  qoicquid  magnificentise,  imo  luxu-  quo  habet  rex  caligas  tarn  exilis  pretii ! 

rise  potuit  inyeniri.    Laudabile  quidem  fiiit  Vade  et  affer  mihi  emptas  marca  aigentL 
magni  nri  propositum,  qui  yirtutes  onmium        ^  Matthew  Paris,  p.  53.    Rufus^s  words 

orbi  sno  volebat  infundere.  Joan.  Sarisb.  de  were,  MonachuB  est,  et  lucri  causa  mona- 

Nngis  Cnriolinm,  p.  480.  edit  Lugd.  8yo.  chiliter  somniavit :  da  ei  centum  solidos,  ne 

1595.  videatur  inaniter  somniasse. 

^  Qnsrente,  sc  Philippo,  nimiquidnam        ^  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  70. 
tandem  pareret  Gnilielmus,  qui   tam  diu        ^  Ibid.  p.  87. 
geansset  ntemm :  se  pariturum,  sed  instar 
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Bciencey  and  so  greedily  imbibed  the  sweets  of  literature,  that  in 
after-times,  (as  the  same  writer  rather  floridly  relates,)  no  tumults 
of  war,  no  agitation  of  cares,  could  ever  expel  them  from  his  il- 
lustrious  mind. 

Soon  after  we  meet  the  well-known  saying  of  Plato,  that  it 
was  then  states  would  be  happy,  if  philosophers  were  to  r^gn, 
or  kings  were  to  philosophize.  Our  historian,  having  given  this 
sentiment,  tells  us,  (to  use  his  own  expressions,)  that  Henry 
fortified  his  youth  with  literature  in  a  view  to  the  kingd<mi ;  and 
ventured  even  in  his  father^s  hearing,  to  throw  out  the  proverfai 
Meat  ilUtenxttu,  imnus  eoranattu^  '^  that  an  illiterate  king  was  but 
an  ass  crowned.'*"'* 

That  the  king  his  father,  from  perceiving  his  son^s  abilitiesi 
had  something  like  a  presentiment  of  his  ftiture  dignity,  may  ap- 
pear from  the  following  story. 

When  Henry  was  young,  one  of  his  brothers  having  injured 
him,  he  complained  of  his  ill-treatment  to  his  &ther  with  tears. 
^'  Do  not  cry,  child,""  says  his  fSftther,  ^^  for  thou,  too,  shalt  be 
king.""'' 

As  Henry  was  a  learned  prince,  we  may  suppose  he  was  edu- 
cated by  learned  men ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  attend  to  the  account 
given  by  Ingulphus  of  his  own  education  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,^  it  is  probable  there  may  have  been  among  the 
clergy  a  succession  of  learned  men  from  the  time  of  Venerable 
Bede. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  England  at  least,  during  these  middle 
ages,  learning  never  flourished  more,  than  from  the  time  of  Henry 
the  First  to  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Henry  the  Second,  and 
some  years  after. 

The  learned  historian  of  the  life  of  Henry  the  Second,  (I  mean 
the  first  lord  Lyttleton,)  has  put  this  beyond  dispute. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  times  which  followed  were  adverse  to  the 
cause  of  literature.  The  crusades  had  made  the  laity  greater 
barbarians,  if  possible,  than  they  were  before.  Their  cruelty 
had  been  stimulated  by  acting  against  Greeks,  whom  they  hated 
for  schismatics,  and  against  Saracens,  whom  they  hated  for  in- 
fidels; although  it  was  from  these  alone  they  were  likely  to 
learn,  had  they  understood  (which  few  of  them  did)  a  syllable 
of  Greek  or  Arabic. 

Add  to  this,  the  inquisition  being  then  established  in  all  its 
terrors,**  the  clergy  (from  whom  only  the  cause  of  letters  could 
hope  any  thing)  found  their  genius  insensibly  checked  by  its 
gloomy  terrors. 

This  depraved  period  (which  lasted  for  a  century  or  two)  did 
not  mend  till  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  taking  of  Con* 

^  WiUiam  of  MalmeBbury,  p.  87.  B.  antbor  in  the  same  page,  that  ia,  p.  87.  B. 

o  The  words  of  William  were,  Ne  f!ea^        P  Page  500,  501. 
fill ;  quoniam  et  tu  rex  eria.    See  the  lame        ^  See  before,  pi  502, 
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stantinople.  Then  it  was  that  these*  and  other  hidden  causes, 
xoused  the  genius  of  Italy,  and  restodred  to  mankind  those  arts 
and  that  literature  which  to  Western  Europe  had  been  so  long 
unknown. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter*  I  cannot  but  remark,  that, 
during  these  inauspicious  times,  so  generally  tasteless,  there  were 
eyen  Latins  as  well  as  Greeks  ^  whom  the  very  ruins  of  antique 
arts  carried  to  enthusiastic  admiration. 

Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  died  in  the  year  1139, 
in  a  fine  poem,  which  be  wrote  upon  the  city  of  Borne,  among 
others  has  the  following  verses,  in  praise  of  the  then  remaming 
statues  and  antiquities : 

Non  tamen  annontm  seciea,  nee  fUanma,  nee  auSi^ 

Ad  plenum  potuit  tale  abolere  decua. 
Hic  Biipemm  formas  superi  miiantur  et  ipai, 

Et  cnpiunt  fictis  Tultibiu  esee  pares. 
Nee  potuit  natoiB  deot  hoc  ore  creare. 

Quo  miranda  deum  ugna  creavit  homo. 
Tultus*  adest  his  numinibua,  potiusque  coluntni 

Artificum  Btudio,  qnam  deitate  sua.' 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  Latinity  of  these  verses  is  in 
general  pure,  and  that  they  are  wholly  free  from  the  Leonine 
jingle. 

They  are  thus  attempted  in  English,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
do  not  read  the  original. 

But  neither  passing  years,  nor  fire,  nor  sword 
Have  jet  ayailM  sucn  beauty  to  annuL 
Ev^n  gods  themselves  their  mimic  fonns  admire, 
And  wish  their  own  were  equal  to  the  feigned. 
Nor  e*er  could  nature  deities  create 
With  such  a  countenance,  as  man  has  giv^ 
To  these  &ir  statues,  creatures  of  his  own. 
Worship  they  claim,  tho*  more  from  human  art. 
Than  from  their  own  diyinity,  adorM. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SCHOOLMEN THEIR  RISE,  AND  CHARACTER THEIR  TITLES   OF   HONOUR 

^REMARKS   ON    SUCH    TITLES ABELARD    AND     HELOISA ^70HN    OF 

SALISBURY ADMIRABLE   QUOTATIONS     FROM    HIS   TWO    CELEBRATED 

WORKS — GIRALDUS    CAMBRENSIS ^WALTER    MAPP8 RICHARD   C(EUR 

DE    LEON HIS    TRANSACTIONS    WITH    SALADIN HIS    DEATH,    AND 

THE  SINGULAR  INTERVIEW  WHICH  IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDED  IT. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  state  of  literature  with  respect  to 
other  geniuses,  hoth  before  the  conquest  and  after  it,  so  low  as 
to  the  times  of  our  first  Bichard. 

'  See  before,  what  haa  been  quoted  from        '  William  of  Malmeebury,  p.  76.   Fabri- 
Nicetas  the  Choniate,  p.  301,  &c.  cii  Bibliotheca  med.  et  infmu  9tat  in  voce 

•  Fonaa  Coltoa.  HUdOeri, 
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It  was  during  this  period  began  the  race  of  schoolmen ;  a  race 
much  admired  and  followed  in  their  day.  Their  subtlety  was 
great ;  and  though  that  subtlety  might  sometimes  hare  led  them 
iuto  refinements  rather  frivolous,  yet  have  they  given  eminent 
samples  of  penetrating  ingenuity. 

They  began  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  lasted  to  the  four- 
teenth, when  new  causes  leading  to  new  events,  they  gradually 
decreased,  and  were  no  more. 

That  they  had  some  merit  must  be  allowed,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  learned  bishop  Sanderson  used  constantly  to  read  the 
Secunda  Secundse  of  Thomas  Aquinas;"  and  that  this  treatise, 
together  with  Aristotle^s  Rhetoric,  and  Gicero^s  Offices,  were 
three  books  which  he  always  had  with  him,  and  never  ceased  to 
peruse.  The  scholastic  tract  must  have  been  no  bad  one,  whidi 
was  so  well  associated. 

Various  epithets  at  the  time  were  bestowed  upon  these  school- 
men. There  was  the  irrefragable  doctor,  the  gmtle^  the  seraphic^ 
the  angeliCy  &c. 

There  is  certainly  something  exaggerated  in  the  pomp  of  these 
appellations.  And  yet,  if  we  reflect  on  our  modem  titles  of 
honour,  on  our  common  superscriptions  of  epistles,  on  our  com- 
mon modes  of  concluding  them,  and  mark  how  gravely  we  ad- 
mit all  this ;  may  we  not  suppose  those  other  epithets  appear 
ridiculous,  not  so  much  from  their  being  absurd,  as  from  their 
being  unusual!'' 

Before  we  quit  these  schoolmen,  we  cannot  omit  the  fiftmons 
Peter  Abelard,  who,  when  he  taught  at  Paris,  was  followed  by 
thousands,  and  was  considered  almost  as  an  oracle  in  discussing 
the  abstrusest  of  subjects.  At  present  he  is  better  known  for  his 
unfortunate  amour  with  the  celebrated  Heloisa,  his  disciple,  his 
mistress,  and  at  length  his  wife. 

Her  ingenuity  and  learning  were  celebrated  also,  and  their 
epistolary  correspondence,  remarkably  curious,  is  still  extant.^ 
The  religion  of  the  times  drove  them  at  length  to  finish  their 
days  in  two  separate  convents.  When  Abelard  died,  (which 
happened  about  the  year  ]  134,)  his  body  was  carried  to  Heloisa, 
who  buried  it  in  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete,  where  she  pre- 
sided. 

My  countryman,  John  of  Salisbury,  comes  next,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second.  He  appears 
to  have  been  conversant  in  all  the  Latin  classics,  whom  he 
not  only  quotes,  but  appears  to  understand,  to  relish,  and  to 
admire.' 

"  This  able  and  acute  man  died,  aged  History,  and  Oave^s  Hist  Lit  yoL  iL  pi  375. 

forty-^ight  years,  in  the  year  1274.  '  An  octavo  edition  of  their  letters  in 

>  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  schoolmen,  Latin  was  published  at  London,  in  the  year 

see  Scholastics  Theologia  Syntagma,  by  1718. 

Prideaoz  bishop  of  Worcester,  Mosheim's  >  See  Philosophical  Ainiig«ineiiti»  p.  882. 
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How  far  they  sunk  into  his  mind,  and  inspired  him  with  senti- 
ments similar  to  their  own,  the  following  passages  may  suffice  to 
shew. 

Take  his  ideas  of  liberty  and  servitude. 

"  For  as  the  true  and  only  liberty  is  to  serve  virtue,  and  dis- 
charge its  various  duties ;  so  the  only  trae  and  essential  slavery 
is  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  vices.  He,  therefore,  is  evidently 
mistaken,  who  imagines  that  either  of  these  conditions  can  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  cause :  for,  indeed,  (if  we  except  the  dif- 
ference of  virtue  and  vice,)  all  men  throughout  the  world  pro- 
ceed from  a  similar  beginning ;  consist  of,  and  are  nourished  by 
the  same  elements ;  draw  from  the  same  principle  the  same  vital 
breath ;  enjoy  the  same  cope  of  heaven ;  all  alike  live ;  all  alike 
die."* 

Take  his  idea  concerning  the  extensive  influence  of  phi- 
losophy. 

^  It  is  philosophy  that  prescribes  a  just  measure  to  all  things ; 
and  while  she  arranges  moral  duties,  condescends  to  mix  with 
such  as  are  plebeian  and  vulgar.  No  otherwise,  indeed,  can  any 
thing  be  said  to  proceed  rightly,  unless  she  herself  confirm  by 
deeds,  what  she  teaches  us  in  words.""^ 

Speaking  of  virtue  and  felicity,  he  thus  explains  himself. 

^^But  these  (two  possessions)  are  more  excellent  than  any  other, 
because  virtue  includes  all  things  that  are  to  be  done;  felicity, 
all  things  that  are  to  be  wished.  Yet  does  felicity  excel  virtue, 
because  in  all  things  the  end  is  more  excellent  than  the  means. 
Now  no  one  is  happy,  that  he  may  act  rightly ;  but  he  acts 
rightly,  that  he  may  live  happily .''^^ 

The  following  distich  is  of  his  own  age,  but  being  difficult  to 
translate,  is  only  given  in  its  original,  as  a  sample  of  elegant  and 
meritorious  poetry. 

It  expresses  a  refined  thought ;  that  as  the  soul  of  man  ani- 
mates the  body,  so  is  the  soul  itself  animated  by  God. 

Vita  anixnse  Dens  est ;  liaec,  corporis  ;  hac  fngiente, 
Solvitur  hoc ;  pent  haec,  dettituente  Deo.^ 

The  preceding  quotations  are  taken  from  his  tract  De  Nugis 
Curialium ;   those  which  follow  are  from  another  tract,  called 

*  Skut  enim  veia  et  nnica  libertas  eat,  etiam  plebeis  et  vidgaribiu  interease  dig^ 

■enire  Tirtuti,et  ipiias  exeieere  officia;  ita  natur.    Alioquin  nihil  aliud  recte  prooedit, 

niuca  et  singolaris  semtaB  est  Titiis  subju-  nisi  et  ipsa  lebas  assent,  quod  yerhis  dooet 

garL     Enat  phme  qnisquis  aliunde  con-  De  Nngis  Cnrial.  p.  483. 

ditionem  alterntiam  opinatnr  aocidere.    Si  °  Sunt  antem  hsec  omnibus  aliis  pnestan- 

qiiidem  omne  hominum  genus  in  terns  simili  tioni,  quia  virtus  omnia  agenda,  felicitas 

ab  ortu  surgit,  eisdem  constat  et  alitur  ele-  omnia  optanda  complectitur.     Felicitas  ta- 

mentis,  eundemque  spiritum  ab  eodem  prin-  men  yirtuti  prsestat,  quia  in  omnibus  prs- 

cipio  caipit,  eodemque  frnitur  caelo,  seque  stantius  est  propter  quod  aliquid,  quam  quod 

moritor,  leque  yivit    De  Nugis  Curialium,  propter  aliquid.     Non  enim  felix  est  quis, 

p.  510.  edit  Lugdun.  1595.  nt  recte  agat;  sed  recte  agit,  ut  feliciter 

^  Ipsa  (philosophia)  est,  quse  universis  vivat.  De  Nugis  CuriaL  p.  367,  368. 

prseacribit  modum,  et  dum  disponit  offida,  ^  Ibid,  p^  127. 
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Metalogiiciifl,  so  named  firom  being  snbaeqnent  to  logic,  as  neta- 
ph jsics  are  to  physics. 

He  makes  three  things  requisite  to  the  existence  of  every  art, 
and  these  are  ffenius,  mttnory,  and  the  reasoning  faenlty ;  and 
these  three  he  thas  defines : 

^^  Genius  is  a  certain  power,  naturally  implanted  in  the  mind, 
and  which  is  of  itself  originally  capable.'"* 

^^  Memory  is  (as  it  were)  the  mind^s  ark  or  chest ;  the  fiim 
and  faithful  preserver  of  things  perceived.'^' 

^^  The  reasoning  faculty  is  a  power  of  the  mind,  which  examiaeg 
things  that  have  occurred  either  to  the  senses  or  to  the  intellect, 
and  fairly  decides  in  favour  of  the  better ;  which,  well  weighing^ 
the  simihtudes  and  dissimilitudes  of  things,  at  length  (after  dne 
discussion)  establishes  art,  and  shews  it  to  be  (as  it  were)  a  finite 
science  of  things  infinite.^' 

Our  author  concludes  with  telling  us,  that  ^^  as  nature  is  the 
mother  of  all  arts,  so  the  contempt  of  them  surely  redounds  to 
the  injury  of  their  parent.'^** 

I  must  not  omit  some  of  his  grammatical  ideas,  because  they 
are  of  a  superior  sort;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  logical  and 
philosophical. 

He  tells  us,  ^'  For  as  [in  nature]  accidents  clothe  substances, 
and  give  them  a  form ;  so  [in  language]  through  a  similar  cor- 
respondence are  substantives  vested  with  a  form  by  adjectives. 
And  that  this  [grammatical]  institution  af  reason  may  the  more 
easily  coincide  with  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  substance 
of  every  natural  being  knows  nothing  of  intension  and  remis- 
sion ;  so  likewise  in  language  substantives  admit  no  degree  of 
comparison.''^  ^ 

After  this,  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  this  imitation  of  nature 
not  only  exists  in  nouns,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  speech.     He 

*  EBtaatomingenhimvi8queedain,aninue  Sonnds    articulate,  which    are  infinite, 

natoraUter  insita,  per  se  yalens.    Metalog.  being  reduced  to  the  finite  genera  of  vowds 

p.  756.  and  consonants  ;  and  voweU  again  being 

'  Memoria  Tero  quasi  mentis  area,  firma  enlai^ged  into  the  species  of  long,  short,  and 

0t  fidelis  cuttodia  peroeptonmu    Metalog.  middle;  ooneonants  into  the  species  of  mutes 

p.  767.  and  liquids ;  in  these  limited  reductionB  we 

f  Ratio  eorum,  qua  soasibus  aut  animo  behold  the  rise  of  grammar,  through  which, 

occummt,  ezaminatrix  animi  vis  est,  et  by  about  twenty  simple  sounds,  called  let- 

fidelis  arbitm  potiorum ;  quss,  lemm  simili-  ten,  we  form  articulate  sounds  by  miUiona. 

tadines  disdmiUtndinesque  peipendens,  tan-  *>  Quia  artium  natoia  mater  est,  meritai 

demartemstatnit  quasi  quandaminfinitomm  in  injuriam  parentis  redundat  contflmptna 

finitam  esse  scientiam.    Metalog.  757.  earum.    Metalog.  757. 

This  may  be  illustrated  from  the  arts  of  *  Sicut  enim  accidentia  snbetantiam  ves- 

arithmetic  and  grammar.  tiunt,  et  infimoant:   tic  quadam  pnpor- 

Nnmbers,  which  are  infinitoi  being  re-  tione  rationis  ab  adjectivis  substantiva  inr 

dnoed  to  the  finite  genera  of  even  and  odd ;  formantur.    Et,  ut  fiuniliarius  rationis  in- 

and  these  again  being  divided  into  the  few  stitutio  natune  cohaeraat,  ncnt  substantia 

subordinate  species ;  in  this  limited  reduo-  cujusquerei  intentioniBetremisslonisignaia 

tion  we  behold  the  rise  of  arithmetic,  and  est :  sic  substantiva  ad  oomparationia  gne 

of  all  the  various  theorems  contained  in  that  dum  non  veniunt    MetaU^.  561. 
art 
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tells  US,  tliat  verbs,  as  tbey  denote  time,  are  necessarily  provided 
with  tenses;  and,  as  they  always  express  something  else  in  their 
original  meaning,  he  calls  the  additional  denoting  of  time  by  a 
truly  philosophic  word,  a  constMificaHonJ 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  cannot  say  he  has  transferred 
any  of  them  into  his  Hermes,  because  Hermes  was  written  long 
before  he  knew  John  of  Salisbury.  But  that  both  writers  drew 
from  the  same  source,  he  thinks  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
similitude  of  their  sentiments.^ 

I  fear,  I  hare  dwelt  too  long  on  my  countryman,  perhaps, 
because  a  countryman ;  but  more,  in  truth,  because  his  works 
are  little  known,  and  yet  are  certainly  curious  and  valuable. 

I  shall  only  mention,  that  there  were  other  respectable  geniuses 
of  the  same  century,  such  as  the  epic  poet,  Joseph  of  Exeter ; 
the  pleasant  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  Walter  Mapps ;  Giraldus 
Gambrensis,  &c. 

But  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Life  of  Henry  the  Second  has, 
in  his  third  volume,  handled  the  state  of  our  literature  during 
this  period  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  the  writer  of  these  ob- 
servations would  not  have  said  so  much,  had  not  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  remarks  made  it  in  some  degree  necessary.^ 

We  must  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  relating  a  few 
facts,  relative  to  the  gallant  Bichard,  called,  from  his  mag- 
nanimity, G<Bur  de  Leon.  Other  heroes,  lone  before  him,  had 
been  likened  to  lions ;  and  the  celebrated  All,  in  the  lofty  lan- 
guage  of  Arabia,  was  called  the  Lion  of  God. 

W  hat  Bohadin  says  of  Bichard  is  remarkable.  '*  He  was,  as 
that  historian  relates,  uncommonly  active ;  of  great  spirit  and 
firm  resolution;  one  who  had  been  signalized  by  his  battles, 
and  who  was  of  intrepid  courage  in  war.  By  those  whom  he 
led,  he  was  esteemed  less  than  the  king  of  France  on  account  of 
his  kingdom  and  dignity,  but  more  abundant  in  riches,  and  far 
more  illustrious  for  military  valour.^^"* 

This  testimony  receives  no  small  weight,  as  it  comes  from  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  was  present ;  and  who,  being  likewise 
a  fast  mend  to  Saladin,  Bichard's  great  antagonist,  can  hardly 
be  suspected  of  flattering  an  adversary. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  same  author,  which  ex- 
tracts contain  different  conferences  between  Bichard  and  Saladin, 
we  have  a  sample  of  their  sentiments,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  expressed  them. 

When  Bichard  in  Palestine  was  ill,  he  longed  for  fruit  and 
ice,  and  the  fruits  he  desired  were  pears  and  peaches.  He  sent 
for  them  to  Saladin,  and  they  were  immediately  given  him. 

i  Motus  non  est  sine  tempoie,nec  Terbmn  ^  See  lotd  Lyttbton^B  life  of  Henry  the 

esfle  potuit  sine  temporis  conBignificatione.  Second. 

Metalog.  561.    Aiutot.  de  Interpret  c.  3.  »  Bohadin,  yit  Salad,  p.  160. 

^  SeeHenne8,p.  144. 
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Kchard,  in  return,  was  equaUy  bonntifbl,  and  entertained  the 
sultanas  people  magnificentlj.  War  between  great  men  seldom 
extinguishes  humanity.**  ^  _  ; 

After  a  long  and  various  war,  Kchard  sent  to  Saladin  the 
foUowing  message. 

"When  you  have  greeted  the  prince,  you  will  lay  what 
follows  before  him:  the  Mussulmans  and  Franks  are  both 
perishing ;  their  countries  laid  waste,  and  completely  passing  to 
ruin ;  the  wealth  and  lives  of  their  people  consumed  on  either 
side.  To  this  contest  and  religious  war  its  proper  rights  have 
been  now  paid.  Nothing  remains  to  be  settled,  but  the  afiair  of 
the  holy  city  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  several  regions  or  coantries. 
As  to  the  holy  city,  it  being  the  seat  of  our  worship,  from  that 
indeed  we  can  by  no  means  recede,  although  not  a  single  man  of 
us  were  to  survive  the  attempt.  As  to  the  countries,  those  on 
this  side  Jordan,  shall  be  restored  to  us.  As  to  the  cross,  it 
being  with  you  only  a  pitiftil  piece  of  wood,  although  to  us  of 
value  inestimable,  this  the  sultan  will  give  us ;  and  thus  peace 
being  established,  we  shall  all  of  us  rest  from  this  our  umnter- 
rnpted  fatigue.^** 

Saladin''s  answer  to  Richard. 

"The  holy  city  is  as  much  holy  to  us  as  to  you;  nay,  is 
rather  of  greater  worth  and  dignitv  to  us  than  to  you ;  as  it 
was  thence  that  our  prophet  tooK  his  journey  by  night  to 
heaven ;  it  is  there  the  angels  are  wont  solemnly  to  assemble 
themselves.  Imagine  not  therefore  that  we  shall  ever  depart 
thence.  We  dare  not  among  the  Mussulmans  appear  so  aoan- 
doned,  so  neglectful  of  our  afiairs,  as  to  think  of  this.  As  to 
the  regions  or  countries,  these  also  you  know  were  originally 
ours,  which  vou  indeed  have  annexed  to  your  dominions  by  the 
imbecility  of  the  Mussulmans  at  the  period  when  you  attacked 
them.  God  has  not  suffered  you  to  lay  a  single  stone  there, 
ever  since  the  war  began ;  while  we,  it  is  evident,  enjoy  all  the 
produce  of  our  countries  to  the  full.  Lastly,  as  to  the  cross, 
that  in  truth  is  your  scandal,  and  a  great  dishonour  to  the 
Deity ;  which,  however,  it  does  not  become  us,  by  giving  up,  to 
neglect,  unless  it  be  for  some  more  important  advantage  accruing 
thence  to  the  fiiith  of  Mahomet.^^P 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  cross  here  mentioned  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  on  which  Ghrist  was  crucified;  and 
which  being  in  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  taken,  had  been  from 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  Saladin. 

Though  no  peace  was  now  made,  it  was  made  soon  after,  yet 
without  restoration  either  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  cross. 

It  was  usual  in  those  days  to  swear  to  treaties,  and  so  did 
the  inferior  parties ;  but  the  two  monarchs  excused  themselves, 
saying,  "  it  was  not  usual  for  kings  to  swear.*" *» 

»  BohAdiD,  p.  176.  o  Ibid.  p.  207.  p  Ibid.  p.  208.  *  IWd.  p.  261. 
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'  When  Bichard  was  retoming  home,  he  was  hasely  seized  by 
St  duke  of  Austria,  and  kept  prisoner  for  more  than  a  year,  till 
1>j  a  large  sum  raised  upon  his  people  he  was  redeemed/ 

This  gallant  prince,  after  having  escaped  for  years  the  most 
formidable  perils,  fell  at  length  unfortunately  by  the  arrow  of 
an  obscure  hand,  in  besieging  an  obscure  castle,  within  his  own 
French  domains. 

He  did  not  immediately  die;  but  as  the  wound  began  to 
inortify,  and  his  end  to  approach,. he  ordered  the  person  who 
had  shot  him  (his  name  was  Bertramn  de  Gurdun)  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence. 

When  he  arrived,  the  king  thus  addressed  him.  ^^What 
harm  have  I  ever  done  thee!  for  what  reason  hast  thou  slain 
me  !^  Bertramn  replied,  *'  Thou  hast  slain  my  father  and  two 
hrothers  with  thy  own  hand ;  and  now  it  was  thy  desire  to  slay 
me.  Take  then  any  vengeance  upon  me  thou  wilt;  I  shall 
freely  suffer  the  greatest  tortures  thou  canst  invent,  so  that 
thou  art  but  despatched,  who  hast  done  the  world  so  much 
mischief.^ 

The  king,  on  this  intrepid  answer,  commanded  his  chains  to 
be  taken  off,  forgave  what  he  had  done,  and  dismissed  him 
with  a  present. 

But  the  kinff^s  servants  were  not  so  generous  as  their  master ; 
for  when  the  king  was  dead,  (which  soon  happened,)  they  put 
the  prisoner  to  a  cruel  death. 

A  poet  of  the  time  compares,  not  improperly,  the  death  of 
Bichard  to  that  of  a  lion  killed  by  an  ant.  The  sentiment  is 
better  than  the  metre. 

iBtias  in  morte  peiimit  Foimica  Leonenu' 

It  is  sotaewhat  singular,  that  in  these  periods,  considered  as 
dark  and  barbarous,  the  same  nations  should  still  retain  their 
superiority  of  taste,  though  not  perhaps  in  its  original  purity. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  (which  soon  followed,) 
when  bishop  Poore  erected  the  cathedrsJ  of  Salisbury,  (which, 
considering  its  lightness,  its  uniformity,  and  the  height  of  its 
spire,  is  one  of  the  completest  gothic  buildings  now  extant,)  we 
are  informed  he  sent  into  Italy  for  the  best  architects.^ 

Long  before  this,  in  the  eighth  century,  when  one  of  the  caliphs 
erected  a  most  magnificent  temple,  or  mosque,  at  Damascus,  he 
procured  for  the  building  of  it  the  most  skilful  architects,  and 

'See  the    histories  of   Richard's  life,  misti?    Cni  ille  respondi^— Tn  interemisti 

Rapin,  Home,  ftc.  patiem  menm,  et  daos  fraties  mana  toa,  et 

"  Rogeri  de  Hoyeden  Annalinm    pan  me  none  interimere  ToluistL   Sume  eigo  de 

posterior,  p.  791.  edit.  Franco!  1601.    We  me  vindictam,  quamcunque  volueris:  Uben- 

have  trsnscribed  from  the  original  the  dis-  ter  enim  patiar,  quBcanqne  excogitayeris 

conrse  which  passed  hetween  Richard  and  majoca  tonnenta,  dnmmodo  Tu  interficiaris, 

Bertramn,  as  it  appears  to  be  curious,  and  qui  tot  et  tanta  mah  contnlisti  mundo. 
the  Latinity  not  to  be  despised.  '  Matthew  Paris. 

Quid  nudi  tibi  fed^  Qniure  me  intere- 

2l 
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those  not  only  from  bis  own  dominions,  but  (as  tbe  histonan 
infonns  ns)  from  Greece.^ 

From  these  acoonnts  it  is  evident,  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts,  even  daring  this  middle  age,  existed  both  in  Italy  and 
Greece. 

Should  it  be  demanded,  to  which  nation,  in  this  respect^  we 
give  the  preference ;  it  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  recnrring 
to  facts. 

Italy  at  the  beginning  of  her  history  was  barbaroos  ;  nor  did 
she  emerge  from  her  barbarity,  till  Greece,  which  she  bad 
conquered,  gave  her  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  &c. 

Gnacia  eaptu  femm  VictoKm  cepit.  Hec: 

After  a  succession  of  centuries,  the  Roman  empire  fell.  By 
this  fatal  event  the  finer  arts  fell  also,  and  lay  for  years  in  a 
kind  of  torpid  state,  till  they  revived  through  the  genial  warmth 
of  Greece. 

A  few  Greek  painters,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  came  from 
Greece  into  Italy,  and  taught  their  art  to  Oimabue,  a  Florentine.* 
Gimabue  was  the  father  of  Italian  painters ;  and  from  bim  came 
a  succession,  which  at  length  gave  the  Raphaels,  the  Michael 
Angelos,  &c. 

The  statues  and  ruined  edifices  with  which  Italy  abomided^ 
and  which  were  all  of  them  by  Gtreek  artists,  or  after  Grecian 
models,  taught  the  Italians  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture.' 

The  Greek  fiigitiTes  from  Oonstantinople,  after  its  unhaj^py 
catastrophe,  brought  that  superior  literature  into  Italy,  whi^ 
enabled  the  Italians  to  read  in  the  original  the  capital  authors 
of  Attic  eloquence." 

When  literature,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting  had 
thus  attained  a  periPection  in  Italy,  we  learn  from  history,  they 
were  transplanted  into  the  north,  where  they  lived,  though  it 
was  rather  like  exotics  than  natives. 

As  therefore  Northern  Europe  derived  them  from  Italy,  and 
this  last  from  Greece,  the  conclusion  is  evident,  that  not  Italy, 
but  Greece  was  their  common  parent.  And  thus  is  the  question 
concerning  preference  to  be  decided. 

■  Alwlfed.  pw  135.  vnam  venet  of  HUdebert  quoted  befian^ 

"^  Cimabii^  died  in  1300.  pw  507. 

y  How  early  these  fine  remains  began  to  *  Sup.  p.  477. 
excite  their  admiration,  we  leom  from  those 
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OHAPTEB  XI. 

OONGERNINQ     THE     POETRY     OF    THE    LATTER    LATINS,    OR    WESTERN 

JSUROPEANCH— ACCENTUAL  QUANTITY — RHYME SAMPLES  OP  RHYME 

IN  LATIN ^IN  CLASSICAL  POETS,  ACCIDENTAL  ;    IN  THOSE  OF  A  LATER 

AGE,  DESIGNED — ^RHYME  AMONG  THE  ARABIANS ODILO,  HUCBALDUS, 

HlLDIGRIM,  HALABALDUS,  POETS  OR  HEROES   OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

BHYMES  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES OF  DANTE,  PETRARCH,  BOCCACCIO, 

CHAUCER,  ETC. SANNAZARIUS,  A   PURE    WRITER  IN    CLASSIC   LATIN 

'WITHOUT    RHYME ANAGRAMS,    CHRONOGRAMS,    ETC.,    FINELY    AND 

ACCURATELY     DESCRIBED     BY     THE     INGENIOUS     AUTHOR     OF    THE 
SOORIBLERIAD, 

And  here,  as  we  are  about  to  speak  upon  the  poetry  of  these 
times,  we  wish  our  readers  previously  to  review  what  we  have 
already  said  upon  the  two  species  of  verbal  quantity,  the 
syllabic  and  the  accentual.* 

It  will  there  appear,  that  till  Greek  and  Latin  degenerated, 
accentual  quantity  was  hardly  known.  But  though  degeneracy 
spread  it  through  these  two  languages,  yet,  with  regard  to 
modern  languages,  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  attained.  Their 
harsh  and  rugged  dialects  were  in  few  instances  suited  to  the 
harmonious  simplicity  of  the  syllabic  measure. 

And  yet,  though  this  more  perfect  and  elegant  prosody  was 
rarely  attainable,  so  strong  was  the  love  of  mankind  for  rhythm, 
so  connate  (if  I  may  so  say)  with  their  very  being,  that  metre 
of  some  sort  was  everywhere  cultivated,  and  even  these  northern 
tribes  had  their  bards,  their  minstrels,  their  troubadours,  and 
the  like. 

Now,  though  in  the  latter  Latinity  syllabic  quantity  was 
little  regarded,  and  the  accentual  more  frequently  supplied  its 
place,  they  did  not  esteem  even  this  last  always  sufficient  to 
mark  the  measure.  An  expedient  was  therefore  found,  (flattering 
to  the  ear,  because  it  had  something  of  harmony,)  and  this  was, 
to  mark  the  last  syllables  of  different  verses  with  sounds  that 
were  similar,  so  that  the  ear  might  not  doubt  a  moment  where 
every  verse  ended. 

And  hence  in  modem  verse  these  last  syllables,  which  poets 
of  a  purer  age  in  a  manner  neglected,  canse  to  claim  a  peculiar 
^aod  superior  regaard,  as  hoping  to  mark  the  rhythm  through  the 
Wdimu  of  the  rhyme. 

Si  Ml  Bpendeflcftt  Maria  fwnfuatOe, 

Major  erit  gUieies  post  festnin,  quam  fuit  atUeJ* 

*  See  from  p.  408  to  p.  413.  whether  ctasskal  or  not  eUusiea],  whether 

^  Rhyme  is  the  nmOitade  of  sound  at    blank  verse,  or  rhyme.     In  short,  without 

the  ends  of  two  verses.  Rhythm  is  measured     rhythm  no  ver^  can  esdat  of  any^spedes  ; 

motion,' and  eExuta  in  verses  of  every  sort, '  without  riiyme  they  may',  attot  often  do. 

2l2 
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Nor  waR  this  practised  in  heroics  only,  bnt  in  trochaics  also. 

Snadtayit  igitur  ||  deui  Hebrseontm 
Christiaiioft  prindpes,  li  et  robnr  eorum 
Vindicaie  acilioet  ||  munimem  BanctonMi, 
Subyenire  filiii  ||  mortmoaionmL^ 

Nay,  80  fond  were  those  poets  of  their  jingle,  that  they  not 
only  infnsed  it  into  different  verses,  but  into  one  and  the  same 
verse ;  making  the  middle  of  each  verse  to  rhyme  with  its  end, 
as  well  as  one  verse  to  rhyme  with  another. 

Thus,  in  St.  Edmund's  epitaph,  we  read, 

Hie  erat  EdtrimdtUj  aQima  cam  corpora  nuaidut^ 
Quern  non  tmnumdut  potoit  pervertero  fmmc^iM.*' 

And  again,  in  those  verses  transcribed  from  an  old  monament. 

Hie  Biint  cojifiMa  Bernoldi  pnesnlifl  o$»a; 
Laudet  cum  glottOj  dedit  hie  quia  mnnera  grotaa. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  inscription  upon  the  three  wise 
men  of  the  East,  buried  (as  they  tell  us)  at  Gologn  in  the  West. 

Corpora  uakdontm  recubant  bic  tema  mi^onim, 
£z  bia  fuUatem  nihil  eat,  alibive  loootem. 

Verses  of  this  sort,  of  which  there  are  innumerable  still  ex- 
tant, have  been  called  Leonine  verses,  from  Leo,  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  inventor. 
But  this  should  seem  a  mistake,  if  the  inscription  upon  the  image 
of  a  king  Dagobert,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  be  of  the 
same  period  with  that  monarch. 

Fingitur  hac  specie,  bonitatit  odore  rrfertus^ 
Istiua  eccleiise  fimdator,  rex  Dagobertw, 

It  is  true,  there  are  verses  of  this  sort  to  be  found  even  among 
poets,  the  first  in  classical  rank. 
Thus  Virgil : 

Trajidt :  i,  wrbts  Tiitutem  iUude  m^periu. 

Thus  Horace : 

Fratrem  mBermtU,  npto  de  firatre  ddaOu, 

Thus  even  Homer  himself: 

*£k  TJip  KftfTAliS  y4yos  tUxofuu  c^ctAfiN. 

The  difference  seems  to  have  been,  the  rhymes,  fidling  from 
these  superior  geniuses,  fell  (it  was  probable)  accidentally :  with 
the  latter  race  of  poets  they  were  the  work  of  labour  and  design. 
They  may  well,  mdeed,  be  called  works  of  labour  and  design, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  pains  which  their  makers  must 
have  taken,  where  their  plan  of  rhyming  was  so  complicated,  as 
they  sometimes  made  it. 

«  Rog«r  HoredfliL  AjmaL  p.  379.  B.  *  Wareriy,  p.  202. 
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Take  a  singular  example  of  no  fewer  than  three  rbymes  to 
each  verse. 

Cximina  creaoen  flete  ;  i^ptto&re  jus,  denu,  mpium; 
Flete,  gemiacUe  ;  deniqae  didU^  dicite  mecum^ 
Qui  regis  ommia,  pelle  tot  impui,  surge,  ptrinvus^ 
Nob,  Deua,  cupice^  no  sine  nmpUce  lainine  timtts, 

'  Fabricins,  who  gives  these  verses,  remarks,  that  they  were 
uvritten  in  the  dactylic  Leonine ;  that  is,  they  had  every  foot  a 
dactyl,  excepting  the  last,  and  contained  three  rhymes  in  each 
verse,  two  within  the  verse  itself,  and  one  referring  to  the  verse 
that  followed.  He  adds,  that  their  author,  Bernardus  Mor- 
Isnensis,  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  century,  composed  no  less  than 
three  books  of  this  wonderful  versification.  What  leisure  must 
he  have  had,  and  how  was  it  employed !" 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  rhyme  we  may  add,  that  rhyme 
Tvas  used  not  only  by  the  Latin,  but  by  the  Arabian  poets,  as  we 
may  see  by  a  tract  upon  the  Arabic  prosody,  subjoined  by  Dr. 
Pococke  to  his  Oarmen  Tograi. 

Rhyme,  however,  was  not  so  strictly  followed,  but  that  some- 
times they  quitted  it.  In  the  following  heroics,  the  monk  Odilo, 
addressing  himself  to  his  friend  Hucbaldus,  appears  so  warm 
in  his  wishes,  as  not  only  to  forget  rhyme,  but  even  classical 
quantity. 

Hucl»ldo  Sdpho  SOpluS  nt  semper  arnica ; 
Hucbaldus  SOphus  SOpliXs  semper  amicus: 
Ezposco  hoc  OdOo,  peccator  cemnus  ^go. 

This  genius  (over  whose  verses  I  have  occasibnally  marked 
the  accentual  quantity  in  contradistinction  to  the  syllabic)  is 
supposed  to  have  written  in  the  tenth  century. 

Others,  rejecting  rhyme,  wrote  elegiacs ;  as  that  monk  who 
celebrated  Hildigrim  and  Halabuldus;  the  one  for  building  a 
church,  the  other  for  consecrating  it. 

Hild^;rim  struzit ;  HXl&baldus  episcopus  archi 
SanctificaTit :  honor  certus  utrumque  manet. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  verses  the  word  arcThi-episcopus  is,  by 
a  pleasant  transposition,  made  into  a  dactyl  and  spondee,  so  as 
to  complete  the  hexameter.^ 

It  was  upon  these  principles  of  versification,  that  the  early 
poets  of  this  era  wrote  much  bad  verse  in  much  bad  Latin.  At 
length  they  tried  their  skill  in  their  vernacular  tongues,  intro- 
ducing here  also  their  rhyme  and  their  accentual  quantity,  as 
they  had  done  before  in  Latin. 

Through  the  southern  parts  of  France,  the  troubadours  (al- 
ready mentioned^)  composed  sonnets  in  the  Provenfal  tongue. 

*  See  Fabric  Biblioth.  med.  et  infim.  de  rEclairdssements  a  THistoire  de  Fiance 

setatis,  under  the  word,  Bernardus  Mor-  par  TAbb^  de  Beui^  p.  115.— -p.  106. 
lanmtnB,  V  See  before,  p.  502. 

'  See  Recueil  de  divers  Ecrits  pour  serrir 
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Soon  after  tkem,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  wrote  poems  in 
Italian ;  and  soon  after  these,  Chancer  flourished  in  England. 
From  Chaucer,  through  Bowlej,  we  pass  to  lords  Surry  and 
Dorset ;  from  them  to  Spencer,  Shakspeare,  and  Johnson ;  after 
whom  came  Milton,  Waller,  Drjden,  Pope,  and  a  succession  of 
geniuses  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  three  Italian  poets  we  have  mentioned,  were  capital  in 
their  kind,  being  not  only  strong  and  powerfiil  in  sentiment,  bat, 
what  is  more  surprising,  elegant  in  their  diction,  at  a  time  when 
the  languages  of  England  and  France  were  barbarous  and  un- 
polished. This,  in  English,  is  evident  from  our  countryman, 
Chaucer,  who,  even  to  an  English  reader,  appears  so  nnconth, 
and  who  yet  wrote  later  than  the  latest  of  these  three. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that,  if  we  except  bis 
langfuage,  for  learning  and  wit  he  appears  equal  to  the  best  of 
his  contemporaries,  and,  I  may  add,  even  of  his  successors. 

I  cannot  omit  the  following  sample  of  his  literature  in  the 
Frankelein''s  Tale.  In  that  poem,  the  fair  Dorigen  is  made  to 
lament  the  absence  of  her  much-loved  Arveragus ;  and,  as  she 
sits  upon  a  cliff,  beholding  the  sea  and  the  formidable  rocks,  she 
breaks  forth  with  terror  mto  the  following  exclamation. 

Etenud  God !  that  tluo*  thy  pnrreyatbice 
Leadest  the  worid  by  certain  goveniatbice ; 
In  idle,  as  men  aayn,  ye  nothing  make. 
But,  Lord,  thoM  griedy,  iimdly»  nekiB,  Uake, . 
That  seem  mthir  a  fool  canf dsitfn 
Of  work,  than  any  fi&ir  cxe&\i6n 
OF BQch  a  perfeet  God,  wise,  and  fdU  stable: 
Why  have  ye  wrought  this  work  nnv^BtoiiAble? 

Dorigen,  after  more  expostulation  of  the  same  sort,  adds, 

I  wote  well  clerkis  woll  sayn,  as  *hem  leste, 
Bv  aigoments,  that  *^  All  is  for  the  beste,** 
Tho*  I  ne  cannot  well  the  causes  know — 
But  thilkd  God,  that  make  the  winds  to  Uow, 
Ay  keep  my  Lord,  Sto. 

There  is  an  elegant  pathos  in  her  thus  quitting  those  deeper 
speculations,  to  address  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  her  Arveragus. 
The  verse,  before  quoted, 

To  lead  the  world  by  certain  goyemaunce, 

is  not  only  a  philosophical  idea,  but  philosophically  expressed. 
The  next  verse, 

In  idle,  as  men  sayn,  ye  nothing  make, 

is  a  sentiment  translated  literally  from  Aristotle,  and  which  that 
philosopher  so  much  approved  as  often  to  repeat  it. 

Take  one  example : 

*0  Sk  &€os  Koi  17  <l>v(n^  oiSh  fLarrfv  iroiova-iy:  ^*God  and 
nature  make  nothing  in  vain,'*^  * 

K  Arist  de  Celo,  L  l  &  4. 
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'  Ab  to  what  foUowfi,  I  meiui  that  speculation  of  loufned  Men, 
that  '^  All  is  for  the  best,^^  this,  too,  we  meet  in  the  saibe  pfailo^ 
sopher,  annexed  (as  it  were)  to  the  sentiment  just  alleged. 

H  <f>vaL^  ovOev  &r)ficovpy€t  fiaTTiv^  &<nr€p  elprjrai  irporepov^ 
^\Xa  irdvra  irpo^  to  ^iXriov  iic  r&y  ivSexop^ivfov :  "  Nature 
(as  has  been  said  before)  creates  nothing  in  vain,  but  all  things 
£oT  the  best,  out  of  the  contingent  materials,^** 

It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  Chaucer  took  this  from  the 
original  Greek ;  it  is  more  probable  he  took  it  from  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Spanish  Arabic  version,  which  Latin  was  then 
current,  and  admitted  through  Western  Europe  for  the  Ari- 
stotelic  text. 

The  same  thought  occurs  in  one  of  our  most  elegant  modem 
ballads;  though  whence  the  poet  took  it,  I  pretend  not  to  de^ 
cide. 

How  can  they  say,  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  Tain  ? 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Do  hideous  roeks  remain  ? 
Thoae  rocks  no  eyes  discover, 

Which  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 
To  wreck,  &c. 

But  to  return  to  Ohauoer. 

If  in  the  tale  we  have  just  quoted,  if  in  the  tale  of  the 
Nun^s  Priest,  and  in  many  other  of  his  works,  there  are  these 
sprinklings  of  philosophy;  if  to  these  we  add  the  extensive 
knowledge  of  history^  mythology,  and  various  other  subjectsi 
which  he  everywhere  shews:  we  may  fairly,  I  think,  arrange 
him  samotig  our  learned  poets,  and  take  from  him  an  estimate  of 
the  literature  of  the  times,  as  &r  at  least  as  possessed  by  men  of 
saperior  education. 

After  having  mentioned  (as  we  have  lately  done)  Petrarch 
and  some  of  the  Italians,  I  can  by  no  means  omit  their  oounti^* 
man  Sannazarius,  who  flourished  in  the  century  following,  atid 
whose  eclogues  in  particular,  formed  on  the  plan  otjishing  life 
instead  oi  pastoral^  cannot  be  enough  adlnired  both  for  their 
Latinity  and  their  sentiment.  His  foilHh  eclogue^  called  Pro- 
teus, written  in  imitation  of  Yirgil^s  eclogue  tialled  Silenus,  may 
be  justly  valued  as  a  master^piece  in  its  kind.  The  foUowing 
slight  SKctch  of  it  is  submitted  to  the  read^. 

''  Two  fishermen  sailing  during  a  dark  night  from  Gaprea  into 
the  bay  of  Naples,  as  they  silently  approach  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  hear  Proteus  from  the  shore,  singing  a  marvellous 
narrative  of  the  strange  events  of  which  those  regions  had  bden 
the  well-known  scene.  He  concludes  with  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  poet^s  friend  and  patron,  Frederic,  king  of  iNaples^ 
who,  having  been  expelled  his  kingdom,  died  an  exile  in 
France.'' 

^  D6  Animal  inoessn,  c.  12. 
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If  I  might  be  pardoned  a  digression,  it  should  be  on  the  ele- 
^nce  of  the  numbers  by  which  this  unfortunate  part  of  the  tak 


IS  introduced. 


Addit  tristia  iaiA,  et  te,  quern  Inget  ademptom 
Italia,  &c. 


The  omission  of  the  usual  caesura,  in  the  first  of  these  veraea, 
naturally  throws  it  into  that  anapaestic  rhythm,  so  finely  suited 
to  solemn  subjects. 

Addit— triatia — ^fiita  et — ^te  quern,  &c' 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  in  how  pathetic,  and  yet,  withal,  in 
how  manly  a  way  Sannazarius  concludes.  Frederic  died  in  a 
remote  region,  and  was  buried  where  he  died.  ^^  It  is  pleasing,'" 
says  Proteus,  ^^  for  a  man'^s  remains  to  rest  in  his  own  ooimtry, 
and  yet  for  a  tomb  every  land  suffices.*" 

Grata  quies  patriae,  aed  et  omnis  terra  sepulcnim. 

Those  who  know  how  much  sooner  Italy  emerged  firom  bar- 
barity than  the  rest  of  Europe,  may  choose  to  place  Sannazaiins 
rather  at  the  beginning  of  a  good  age,  than  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  bad  one.  Their  opmion,  perhaps,  is  not  without  foundation, 
and  may  be  extended  to  Fracastorius,  Politian,  Poggius,  and 
many  other  eloquent  authors,  which  that  century  then  produced, 
when  eloquence  was  little  known  elsewhere. 

Before  we  quit  poetry,  we  shall  say  something  upon  its 
lowest  species,  upon  acrostics,  chronograms,  wings,  altars,  eggs, 
axes,  &c. 

These  were  the  poor  inventions  of  men  devoid  of  taste,  and 
yet  absurdly  aiming  at  feme  by  these  despicable  whims.  Quitting 
the  paths  of  simplicity  and  truth,  (of  which  it  is  probable  they 
were  wholly  ignorant,)  they  aspired,  like  rope-dancers,  to  merit, 
which  only  lay  in  the  difficulty.  The  wings,  the  axes,  the 
altars,  &c.  were  wretched  forms  into  which  they  tortured  poor 
words,  just  as  poor  i^eea  in  our  gardens  were  formerly  mangled 
into  giants,  flower-pots,  peacocks,  obelisks,  &c. 

Whoever  remembers  that  acrostics,  in  versification,  are  formed 
from  the  initial  letter  of  every  verse,  will  see  the  force  and  in- 
genuity of  the  following  description. 

Finn  and  compact,  in  three  fiiir  colunms  wove, 
0*er  the  smooth  |dain  the  bold  acroetiGa  moTe: 
High  o*er  the  rest  the  towMng  leaders  rise, 
With  limbs  gigantic  and  superior  nze. 

Chronograms,  by  a  difierent  conceit,  were  not  confined  to 
initial  letters,  but,  as  they  were  to  describe  dates,  the  numeral 
letters,  in  whatever  part  of  the  word  they  stood,  were  distin* 
guished  from  other  letters  by  heing  written  in  capitals. 

*  niTyta-—94a  fjL^fjuti  t^€ — x^*  'Horn.  Odyaa.  E.  215. 
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For  example :  I  wotdd  mark  Ly  a  chronogram  the  date  1506. 
I  take  for  the  purpose  the  following  words, 

Feriam  sideia  yertioe ; 

and  by  a  strange  elevation  of  capitals,  I  compel  even  Horace  to 
give  me  the  date  required. 

FeriaM  siDeia  Vertlce— MDVI. 

The  ingenious  author,  whom  I  have  quoted  before,  thus  ad- 
mirably describes  this  second  species  of  folly. 

Not  thus  the  looser  chronograms  prepare ; 
Careless  their  troops,  undisciplined  to  war ; 
With  rank  irr^gnkr,  confiued  they  stand. 
The  chieftains  mingling  with  the  vulgar  band. 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  these  trifles,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
their  merit,  (of  which  they  have  none,)  as  for  those  elegant  lines 
in  which  they  are  so  well  described. 

On  the  same  motive  I  conclude  this  chapter  with  selecting  a 
few  more  lines  from  the  same  ingenious  poem. 

To  join  these  squadrons,  o'er  the  champain  came 
A  numerous  race,  of  no  ignoble  name ; 
Riddle^  and  rebus,  riddle's  dearest  son. 
And  fidse  conundrum,  and  insidious  pun ; 
Fustian,  who  scarcely  deigns  to  tread  the  ground. 
And  Rondeau,  wheeling  in  repeated  round. 

On  their  fiiir  standanls,  by  the  winds  displayed, 
Eggs,  altars,  wings,  pipes,  axes  were  pourtrayed.  J 


CHAPTER  XIL 


PAUL  THE  VBNBTIAN,  AND  SIR  JOHN  MANDEYILLB,  GREAT  TRAVEIiLERS 

SIR  JOHN    FORTESCUE,    A   GREAT   LAWYER ^HIS   VALUABLE    BOOK 

ADDRESSED  TO  HIS   PUPIL  THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES KINg'^S  COLLEGE 

IN  CAMBRIDGE  FOUNDED  BY  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 

It  was  during  this  middle  period  lived  those  celebrated  travel- 
lers, Paul  the  Venetian,  and  our  countryman,  sir  John  Man- 
deville. 

We  have  mentioned  Chaucer  before  them,  though  he  flourished 
after  both ;  for  Chaucer  lived  till  past  the  year  1400,  Paul  began 
his  travels  in  the  year  1272,  and  Maude ville  began  his  in  the 
year  1322.  The  reason  is,  Chaucer  has  been  arranged  with  the 
poets  already  spoken  of. 

Marc  Paul,  who  is  the  first  writer  of  any  note  concerning  the 
Eastern  countries,  travelled  into  those  remote  regions  as  far  as 

J   See  the  Scribleriad  (book  il  151,  &c)  of  my  Talnable  friend,  Mr.  Cambridge  of 
Twickenham. 
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the  capital  and  court  of  Oablai  Ohaa,  the  abrth  from  that  ire- 
mendooB  conqueror,  Jingiz  Chan.^  Paul  is  a  curious  and  miniite 
relator  of  what  he  saw  there. 

He  describes  the  capital,  Gambalu,  to  be  a  square,  walled  in, 
of  SIX  miles  on  every  side,  having  to  each  side  three  gates,  and 
the  several  streets  rectilinear,  and  crossing  at  right  angles. 

The  imperial  palace,  he  tells  us,  was  inclosed  within  a  square 
wall  of  a  mile  on  every  side,  and  was  magnificently  adoraed 
with  gilding  and  pictures.  It  was  a  piece  of  state,  that  through 
the  grand  or  principal  gate  no  one  could  enter  but  the  emperor 
himself. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  square  there  were  extensive  lawnai, 
adorned  with  trees^  and  stocked  with  wild  animals,  staes,  goats, 
fallow  deer^  &c.  not  to  mention  a  river,  which  formed  a  lake, 
filled  with  the  finest  fish. 

Besides  this,  at  a  league'^s  distance  from  the  palaoe,  he  de- 
scribes a  small  mountain,  or  hill,  planted  with  evergreens,  in  cir- 
cumference about  a  mile.  '^  Here  (he  tells  us)  the  emperor  had 
all  the  finest  trees  that  could  be  procured  brought  to  him,  em- 
ploying his  elephants  for  that  purpose,  as  the  trees  were  ex- 
tracted with  their  roots. 

^^The  mountain,  from  its  verdure,  was  caUed  the  Oreen 
Mountain.  On  its  summit  stood  a  fine  palace,  distinguished 
also  by  its  green  colour,  where  he  (the  great  Chan)  often  retired 
to  enjoy  himself.*^ ' 

Speaking  of  the  person  of  Oublai,  the  then  monarch,  he  thus 
describes  him. 

*^  He  is  remarkably  handsome;  of  a  moderate  stature ;  neither 
too  corpulent,  nor  too  lean ;  having  a  countenance  ruddy  and 
fair;  large  eyes;  a  beautiful  nose;  and  all  the  lineaments  of 
his  body  formed  in  due  proportion.^  "^ 

We  here  quit  our  traveller,  only  observing,  as  we  conclude, 
that  learned  men  have  imagined  this  Gambalu  to  be  Pekin  in 
Ohina,  founded  there  by  Jingiz  Ohan,  soon  after  he  had  con- 
quered it. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  power  of  this  mighty  con- 
queror, who  in  a  manner  subdued  the  vast  tract  of  Asia,  we 
are  the  less  difficult  in  believing  such  marvellous  relations.  The 
city,  the  palace,  and  the  territory  around,  teach  us  what  was 

^  See  Abulphangina,  from  p.  281  to  306.  For  the  imperial  palace,  lawns  adjoinna, 

'  The  preceding  extracts  are  taken  from  and  the  Green  Mountain,  see  p.  66, 67.  L 

a  Latin  edition  of  Paalus  Venetns,  pul^  il.  c  9. 

lifhed,  in  a  Boall  qoarto.  Colonise  Brandenr  *"  Bex  Cubbd  ett  homo  admOdnm  pnld&eiv 

bnigicae^  ex  officina  Geoigii  Schukii,  anno  atatnta  mediocri,  non  nimis  pingnia^  nee 

1679*  nimis  macilentus,  fiunem  habena  rabicun^ 

As  the  book  is  not  rare,  nor  the  style  dam  atqno  candidam,  ocvloa  magiioa,  naanm 

curious,  we  have  only  giten  the  seveinl  pdc^>™B4  ^   omnia   ootporia  lineamenla 

pages  by  way  of  reference.  debitaproportione  consiatentia.  Mar.Panli, 

For  tiie  capita),  Gambalu,  see  p.  68. 1,  ii  1.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  65. 
c.  10. 
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tKe  taste  of  bim  and  his  fiuuiljr,  -wlioge  fooundleBS  empire  eonld 
admit  of  notbiog  minate. 

It  is,  too,  an  additional  argnment  for  credibility,  that  though  the 
whole  is  yast,  jet  nothing  appears  either  fi>olisfa,  or  impossible. 

One  thing  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  Panl  resided  in 
China  so  long,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  celebrated  wall. 
Was  this  forgetfulness  ?   or  was  it  not  then  erected ! 

As  to  oar  countryman,  sir  John  Mandeville,  though  he  did^ 
not  trayel  so  &r  as  Marc  Paul,  he  travelled  into  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa ;  and,  after  having  lived  in  those  countries  for 
thirty-three  years,  died  at  Liege,  in  the  year  1371. 

He  wrote  his  travels  in  three  languages,  Latin,  French,  and 
^English ;  from  the  last  of  which  languages  we  quote,  taking  the 
liberty,  in  a  few  instances,  to  modernise  the  words,  though  not 
in  the  minutest  degree  to  change  the  meaning. 

We  confine  ourselves,  for  brevity,  to  a  single  fact. 

Travelling  through  Macedonia,  he  tells  us  as  follows:  ^In 
this  country  was  Aristotle  born ;  in  a  city  that  men  call 
Strageris,"  a  little  from  the  city  of  Tragic,  or  Trakys;  and  at 
Strageris  is  Aristotle  buried ;  and  there  is  an  altar  at  his  tomb, 
where  they  make  a  great  feast  every  year,  as  though  he  was  a 
saint.  Upon  this  altar  the  lords  (or  rulers)  hold  their  great 
councils  and  assemblies,  for  they  hope,  that,  through  the  inspira- 
tion of  Qod  and  of  him,  they  shall  have  the  better  counsel.^^® 

Such  was  the  veneration  (for  it  was  more  than  honour)  paid 
by  the  Stagirites  to  their  countryman,  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  his  death.i* 

From  these  times  we  pass  over  the  triumphant  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  (a  reign  rather  of  action  than  of  ktters)  to  that  of  his 
imfortunate  son.  This  was  a  period  disgraced  by  unsuccessftil 
wars  abroad,  and  by  sanguinary  disorders  at  home.  The  king 
himself  met  an  untimely  end,  and  so  did  his  hopeful  and  high- 
spirited  son,  the  prince  of  Wales.  Yet  did  not  even  these  times 
keep  one  genius  from  emerging,  though  plunged  by  his  rank 
into  their  most  tempestuous  part.  By  this  I  mean  sir  John 
Fortescue,  chancellor  of  England,  and  tutor  to  the  young  prince, 
just  mentioned.  As  this  last  office  was  a  trust  of  the  greatest 
importance,  so  he  discharged  it  not  only  with  consummate 
wisdom,  but  (what  was  more)  with  consummate  virtue. 

His  tract  in  praise  of  the  laws  of  England,"!  is  written  with 

■  Ita  aneient  name  in  Greek  Tvae  :Srd-  Monboddo,  vliich  work  he  ttjlee  Andent 

y^tpOf  whence  Aristotle  was  often  called,  Metaphysics,  published  in  quarto,  at  Ediib' 

by  way  of  eminenee,  the  Stagirite,  as  being  bug,  1779. 

a  citizen  there.  4  This  book,  which  he  stylet  De  Landibus 

^  See  MandeTille^s  Voyages,  chap.  2.  Legmn  Angliae,  is  written  in  dialogue,  be- 

i^  Those  who  desire  a  taste  €i  this  great  tween  himself  and  the  young  prince  hia 

man^s  philosophy  in  English,  may  find  their  pnpil,  and  was  originally  in  Latin.    The 

eoriosity  amply  gratified  in  the  last  work  great  Selden  thought  it  worthy  of  a  conir 

of  that  learned  and  acnte  Grecian,  lord  mentary ;  and  since  that  it  has  been  pitb- 
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the  noblest  view  that  man  ever  wrote ;  written  to  inspire  his 
pupil  with  a  love  of  the  conntry  he  was  to  goyern,  by  shewing 
him,  that  to  govern  by  those  admirable  laws,  would  make  him 
a  far  greater  prince  than  the  most  unlimited  despotism/ 

This  he  does  not  only  prove  by  a  detail  of  particular  laws, 
but  by  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  state  of  England 
and  France,  one  of  which  he  makes  a  land  of  liberty,  the  other 
of  servitude.  His  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  chapters  upon 
this  subject  are  invaluable,  and  should  be  read  by  every  English- 
man, who  honours  that  name. 

Through  these  and  the  other  chapters,  we  perceive  an  in- 
teresting truth,  which  is,  that  the  capital  parts  of  our  constitu-^ 
tion,  the  trial  by  juries,  the  abhorrence  of  tortures,  the  sovereiraty 
of  parliament  as  well  in  the  granting  of  money  as  in  the  making 
and  repealing  of  laws ;  I  say,  that  all  these,  and  many  other 
inestimable  privileges,  existed  then,  as  they  do  now ;  were  not 
new  projects  of  the  day,  but  sacred  forms,  to  which  ages  had 
given  a  venerable  sanction.' 

As  for  the  literature  of  this  great  man,  (which  is  more  im- 
mediately to  our  purpose,)  he  appears  to  have  been  a  reader  of 
Aristotle,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Cicero,  Quinctilian,  Seneca,  Vege- 
tius,  Boethius,  and  many  other  ancients ;  to  have  been  not  un- 
informed in  the  authors  and  history  of  later  ages ;  to  have  been 
deeply  knowing,  not  only  in  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  (where 
he  attained  the  highest  dignity  they  could  bestow,)  bat  in  the 
Soman,  or  civil  law,  which  he  holds  to  be  far  inferior;*  we  must 
add  to  this,  a  masterly  insight  into  the  state  and  policy  of  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

Perhaps  a  person  of  rank,  even  at  present,  need  not  wish  to 
be  better  instituted,  if  he  had  an  ambition  to  soar  above  the 
fashionable  polish. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  that  the  taste  for 
gothic  architecture  seems  never  to  have  been  so  elegant  as  during 
this  period:  witness  that  exquisite  structure,  built  by  Henry 
the  Sixth ;  I  mean,  the  chapel  of  Eing^s  college  in  Cambridge. 

liihed  and  enriclied  with  additional  notes        "  For  trial  by  juries,  see  of  this  author 

by  Mr.  Oregor.    A  new  edition  was  given  chap.  xx.  zzi.  zxiL    For  his  abhorrence  d 

ann.  1775,  and  the  Latin  text  subjoined.  torture,  see  chap.xxiii  For  the  soTeieignty 

^  See  of  Fortescue*s  work,  chap.  ix.  and  of  parluunent,  see  chap.  ix.  xiiL  xriiii  xxxri. 

ziiL  and,  above  all,  chap.  xiv.  wbere  he  particularly  p.  118  of  the  English  versioo. 

tells  us,  the  possibility  of  doing  amiss  (which  For  the  high  antiquity  of  our  laws  and 

is  the  only  privilege  an  absolute  prince  constitution,  see  chap.  xviL 
enjoys  above  a  limited  one)  can  be  called        *  The  inferiority  of  the  Roman  law  to 

«n  addition  of  power,  no  other,  than  we  so  our  own,  is  a  doctrine  he  strongly  inculcates, 

call  a  possibility  to  decay,  or  to  die.    See  See,  above  all,  chapw  ix.  xir,  &&,  also  chap, 

p.  41  of  the  English  version.  xxxiv.  where  he  nobly  reprobates,  as  he 

It  is  worth  observing  that  Fortescne,  in  had  done  before  in  chap,  ix,  that  infunons 

his  dialogue,  gives  these  fine  sentiments  maxim.  Quod  principi  placuit,  kgis  habet 

to  the  young  prince,  after  he  has  heard  vigorem ;    a    maxim    well    becoming  ^ 

much  and  due  reasoning  upon  the  excellence  Oriental  caliph,  but  hardly  decent  even  in  a 

of  our  constitution.  See  chap,  xxxiv.  p.  1 19.  degenerate  Roman  lawgiver. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

<X>NCERNINa  NATURAL  BEAUTY ITS  IDEA  THE  SAME  IN    ALL  TIMES 

THESSALIAN    TEMPLE TASTE  OF  VIRGIL  AND    HORACE OP  MILTON, 

IN    DESCRIBING    PARADISE ^EXHIBITED    OF    LATE    YEARS    FIRST    IN 

PICTURES THENCE     TRANSFERRED      TO     ENGLISH      GARDENS NOT 

WANTING  TO  THE  ENLIGHTENED  FEW  OF  THE   MIDDLE  AGE ^PROVED 

IN  LELAND,  PETRARCH,  AND   SANNAZARIUS COMPARISON    BETWEEN 

THE  YOUNGER  CYRUS  AND  PHILIP  L£  BEL  OF  FRANCE. 

But  let  ns  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  elegant  works  of  art  to 
the  more  elegant  works  of  nature.  The  two  subjects  are  so 
nearly  allied,  that  the  same  taste  usually  relishes  them  both. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the  face  of 
inanimate  nature  has  been  at  all  times  captivating.  The  vulgar, 
indeed,  look  no  ftirther  than  to  the  scenes  of  culture,  because  all 
their  views  merely  terminate  in  utility.  They  only  remark, 
that  it  is  fine  barley ;  that  it  is  rich  clover ;  as  an  ox  or  an  ass, 
if  they  could  speak,  would  inform  us.  But  the  liberal  have 
nobler  views ;  and  though  they  give  to  culture  its  due  praise,  they 
can  be  delighted  with  natural  beauties,  where  culture  was  never 
known. 

Ages  ago  they  have  celebrated,  with  enthusiastic  rapture,  *'  a 
deep  retired  vale,  with  a  river  rushing  through  it ;  a  vale  having 
its  sides  formed  bv  two  immense  and  opposite  mountains,  and 
those  sides  diversified  by  woods,  precipices,  rocks,  and  romantic 
caverns.'"  Such  was  the  scene  produced  by  the  river  Peneus, 
as  it  ran  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa,  in  that 
well-known  vale,  the  Thessalian  Tempe." 

Virgil  and  Horace,  the  first  for  taste  among  the  Romans, 
appear  to  have  been  enamoured  with  beauties  of  this  character. 
Horace  prayed  for  a  villa  where  there  was  a  garden,  a  rivulet, 
and  above  these  a  little  grove. 

Hortus  nbi,  et  tecto  yiciims  jugis  aqosB  fona, 

Et  paulnm  silvse  super  bis  foret  Sat  ▼!.  2. 

Virgil  wished  to  enjoy  rivers,  and  woods,  and  to  be  hid  under 
immense  shade  in  the  cool  valleys  of  Mount  Hsemus : 

01  qui  me  gelidis  in  Tallibns  HsBmi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorom  protegat  umbra?  Georg.  ii  486. 

The  great  elements  of  this  species  of  beauty,  according  to 

*  JSat  nemus  HwnumuBj  prarvpta  quod  D^ectuque  gravi,  &c. — Oyid.  Met  l  568. 

umUque  dttudii  A  fuller  and  more  ample  account  of  tbis 

SSva:  vacant  Tempe,    Per  qua  Pentus  beautiful  spot  may  be  found  in  the  first 

<gb  imo  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  ^ian^s  Various 

J^^bfw  Pmdo  tpmnona  vohUur  Midtf,  History. 
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these  principIeB,  were  water,  wood,  and  nneven  ground ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  fourth,  that  is  to  say,  lawn.  It  is  the 
happy  mixture  of  these  four  that  produces  every  scene  of 
natural  beauty,  as  it  is  a  more  mysterious  mixture  of  other 
elements  (perhaps  as  simple,  and  not  more  in  number)  that 
produces  a  world  or  universe. 

Virgil  and  Horace  having  been  quoted,  we  may  quote,  with 
equal  truth,  our  great  countryman,  Milton.  Speaking  of  the 
flowers  of  Paradise,  he  calls  them  flowers 

Which  not  nice  art' 
In  beds  and  cnrioiu  knoti,  bat  natose  boon 
Pons  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dala,  and  plain.     Par.  Lost,  iv.  243. 

Soon  after  this  he  subjoins. 

This  was  the  piacd 
A  happy  nual  seat,  of  Tariooa  view. 

He  explains  this  variety,  by  recounting  the  lawns,  the  flocks, 
the  hillocks,  the  valleys,  the  grots,  the  water&Us,  the  lakea, 
&c. ;  and  in  another  book,  describing  the  approach  of  Raphael, 
he  informs  us,  that  this  divine  messenger  passed 

Through  groves  of  myrzh. 
And  flowVing  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm ; 
A  wilderness  of  sweets ;  for  nature  here 
Wantoii*d  as  in  her  prime,  and  playM  at  win 
Her  viigin*fandeS|  pouring  forth  more  sweet. 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss.  Par.  Lost,  t.  292. 

The  painters  in  the  preceding  century  seem  to  have  felt  the 

i>ower  of  these  elements,  and  to  have  transferred  them  into  their 
andscapes  with  such  amazing  force,  that  they  appear  not  so 
much  to  have  followed,  as  to  have  emulated  nature.  Claude  de 
Lorraine,  the  Poussins,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a  few  more,  may  be 
called  superior  artists  in  this  exquisite  taste. 

Our  gardens  in  the  mean  time  were  tasteless  and  insipid. 
Those  who  made  them,  thought  the  further  they  wandered  from 
nature,  the  nearer  they  approached  the  sublime.  Unfortunately, 
where  they  travelled,  no  sublime  was  to  be  found;  and  the 
further  they  went,  the  further  they  left  it  behind. 

But  perfection,  alas !  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  Many 
prejudices  were  to  be  removed ;  many  gradual  ascents  to  be 
made ;  ascents  from  bad  to  good,  and  from  good  to  better,  before 
the  delicious  amenities  of  a  Olaude  or  a  Poussin  could  be  rivalled 
in  a  Stour-head,  a  Hagley,  or  a  Stow;  or  the  tremendous 
charms  of  a  Salvator  Bosa  be  equalled  in  the  scenes  of  a 
Piercefield  or  a  Mount  Edgecumb. 

Not  however  to  forget  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  Though  it 
was  not  before  the  present  century  that  we  established  a  chaster 
taste ;  though  our  neighbours  at  this  instant  are  but  learning  it 
from  us ;  and  though  to  the  vulgar  everywhere  it  is  totally  in- 
comprehensible, (be  they  vulgar  in  rank,  or  vulgar  in  capaeity ;) 
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even  in  the  darkest  periods  we  have  been  treatingv  periods 
"when  taste  is  often  thought  to  have  been  lost,  we  shall  still 
disooTer  an  enlightened  few,  who  were  bj  no  means  insensible  to 
the  power  of  these  beauties. 

How  warmly  does  Leland  describe  Guj^s  GlifT;  Sannazaxins, 
▼ilia  of  Mergilline ;  and  Petrarch,  his  &yourite  V auduse  I 

Take  Gtiy'^s  ^iff  from  Leland  in  his  own  old  English,  mixed 
with  Latin :  ^^  It  is  a  place  meet  for  the  Muses ;  there  is  sylence ; 
a  praty  wood ;  antra  in  yivo  saxo,  (grottos  in  the  liying  rock ;) 
the  river  loling  over  the  stones  with  a  praty  noyse.**^  His  Latin 
is  more  elegant :  Nemuseulum  ibidem  opacom,  fontes  liquidi  et 

5 emmet,  prata  florida,  antra  muscosa,  rivi  levis  et  per  saxa 
ecursus,  nee  non  solitude  et  quies  Musis  amicissima.' 
Mergilline,  the  villa  of  Sannazarius  near  Naples,  is  thus 
sketdied  in  different  parts  of  his  poems. 

Exdso  in  Bcopnlo,  floetas  undo  aurea  eanos 
DeapioieiMr  oelso  se  culmhie  MeigiUine 
AttoUit,  nautiaqoe  procoX  Tcoientibiu  ofiert. 

Sannaz.  De  porta  Viigin.  i.  25. 

Rapis  O !  atcisB,  pelagique  enstoa^ 
Villa,  Nympbarnm  cnstOB  et  propinqiuB 

Doiidos 

Tu  xnilii  solos  nemornxn  recessus 
Dm,  et  hserentfls  per  opaca  laoroe 
Saxa :  Tu,  fontes,  Aganippedumque 

Antra  redndis.  Ejnsd.  Epigr.  i.  % 

Qosqae  in  psimis  mihi  grata  ministrat 
Otia,  Mnsanimqne  cavas  per  saxa  latebras, 
Mergillina  ;  novos  fimdnnt  ubi  eitria  flores, 
Cittia,  Medoruni  aaczo8.ieferentia  kico& 

Ejusd,  De  parta  Vixgin«  iiL  suh  fin* 

Est  mihi  riyo  Titr«as  perenni 
Pons,  arenosnm  jff ope  littns,  nnde 
S»pe  descendens  sihi  nanta  rores 

Hanrit  amicos,  &c  Ejnsd.  Epigr.  ii  86. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  translate  these  elegant  morsels ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  express  what  they  mean,  collectively :  ^^  that  the 
villa  of  Mergillina  had  solitary  woods ;  had  groves  of  laurel  and 
citron ;  had  grottos  in  the  rock,  with  rivulets  and  springs ;  and 
that,  £i*om  its  lofty  situation,  it  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect.'*^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  villa  should  enamour  such  an 
owner.  So  strong  was  his  affection  for  it,  that  when,  during  the 
subsequent  wars  in  Italy,  it  was  demolished  by  the  imperial 
troops,  this  unfortunate  event  was  supposed  to  have  hastened 
his  end.^ 

*  See  Leland*B  Itinerary,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^^,      by  Grsevius,  in  a  small  edition  of  some  of 
'  So  -we  learn  firom  Paulas  Jovins,  the    the  Italian  poets,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
writer  of  his  life,  published  with  his  poems    year  1695. 
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Vanclose  (Vallis  Glansa)  the  fayourite  retreat  of  Petraidt^ 
was  a  romantic  scene,  not  far  from  Avignon. 

'*  It  is  a  valley,  having  on  each  hand,  as  you  enter,  immense 
cliffs,  but  closed  up  at  one  of  its  ends  by  a  semi-circular  ridge 
of  them ;  from  which  incident  it  derives  its  name.  One  of  the 
most  stupendous  of  these  cliffs  stands  in  the  front  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  has  at  its  foot  an  opening  into  an  immense  cavern. 
Within  the  most  retired  and  gloomy  part  of  this  cavern  is  a 
larffe  oval  bason,  the  production  of  nature,  filled  with  pellucid 
and  unfathomable  water ;  and  from  this  reservoir  issues  a  river 
of  respectable  magnitude,  dividing,  as  it  runs,  the  meadows 
beneath,  and  winding  through  the  precipices  that  impend  from 
above.*"  ■ 

This  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  that  spot  where  Petrarch  spent 
his  time  with  so  much  delight,  as  to  say,  that  this  alone  was  life 
to  him,  the  rest  but  a  state  of  punishment. 

In  the  two  preceding  narratives  I  seem  to  see  an  anticipation 
of  that  taste  tor  natural  beauty  which  now  appears  to  flourish 
through  Great  Britain  in  such  perfection.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  owner  of  Mergillina  would  have  been  charmed  with 
Mount  Edgecumb;  and  the  owner  of  Vaucluse  have  been  de- 
lighted with  Piercefield. 

When  we  read  in  Xenophon,*  that  the  younger  Cyrus  had 
with  his  own  hand  planted  trees  for  beauty,  we  are  not  surprised, 
though  pleased  with  the  ston^,  as  the  age  was  polished,  and  Cjrrus 
an  accomplished  prince.  But  when  we  read  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  a  king  of  France  (Philip  le  neU) 
should  make  it  penal  to  cut  down  a  tree,  qui  a  estS  gardi  p<mr  sa 
beavMi^  ^'  which  had  been  preserved  for  its  beauty  ;^  though  we 
praise  the  law,  we  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  the  prince 
should  at  such  a  period  have  been  so  far  enlightened.^ 

■  See  MemoircB  pour  la  Vie  de  Francois  tions  on  the  Statates,  chiefly  on  the  ancient, 
Petrarqne,  quarto,  vol  L  p.  231.  341,  342.  &c.  p.  7,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barrington  ;  a 
See  also  Plin.  Nat  Hist  1.  zxviii.  c.  22.  work  concerning  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 

■  See  the  (Economics  of  Xenophon,  where  cide,  whether  it  be  more  entertaining,  or 
this  £Bct  ia  related.  more  instructire. 

^  See  a  valuable  work,  entitled  Obienra- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

8UPERI0B    LITBRATUBB    AND    KNOWLEDGE    BOTH   OF    THE    GREEK    AND 

I/ATIN     GLEBGT,    WHENCE ^BABBABITT    AND    IGNOBANCB    OF     THE 

LAITT,    WHENCE— "BAHPLES    OF    LAT-HANNBBS,   IN    A    8T0BT    FBOM 

ANNA     OOMNENA^S    HISTOBT CHUBCH     AUTHOBITT     INGENIOUSLY 

EMPLOYED  TO  CHECK  BARBARITY THE  SAME  A13TH0BITY  EMPLOYED 

FOR    OTHER    GOOD    PURPOSES TO    SAVE   THE   POOR  JEWS TO    STOP 

TRIALS  BY  BATTLE ^MORE  SUGGESTED  CONCERNING   LAY-MANNERS 

FEROCITY  OP  THE  NORTHERN  LAYMEN,  WHENCE ^DIFFERENT  CAUSES 

ASSIGNED ^INVENTIONS   DURING   THE   DARK    AGES GREAT,  THOUGH 

THE  INVENTORS  OFTEN  UNKNOWN ^INFERENCE  ARISING  FROM  THESE 

INVENTIONS. 

Before  I  quit  the  Latins,  I  shall  subjoin  two  or  three  observa- 
tions on  the  Europeans  in  general. 

The  superior  characters  for  literature  here  enumerated,  whether 
in  the  western  or  eastern  Christendom,  (for  it  is  of  Christendom 
only  we  are  now  speaking,)  were  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
ecclesiastics. 

In  this  number  we  have  selected  from  among  the  Greeks  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Photius ;  Michael  Psellus ;  Eusta- 
thins  and  Eustratius,  both  of  episcopal  dignity ;  Planudes ;  car- 
dinal Bessario.  From  among  the  Latins,  Venerable  Bede;  Ger- 
bertus,  afterwards  pope  Sylvester  the  Second ;  Ingulphus,  abbot 
of  Croyland ;  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours ;  Peter  Abelard ; 
John  of  Salisbury,  bishop  of  Chartres ;  Boger  Bacon ;  Francis 
Petrarch ;  many  monkish  historians ;  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards 
pope  Pius  the  Second,  &c. 

Something  has  been  already  said  concerning  each  of  these, 
and  other  ecclesiastics.^  At  present  we  shall  only  remark,  that  it 
was  necessary,  from  their  very  profession,  that  they  should  read 
and  write;  accomplishments  at  that  time  usually  confined  to 
themselves. 

Those  of  the  western  church  were  obliged  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  Latin;  and  for  Greek,  to  those  of  the  eastern 
church  it  was  still  (with  a  few  corruptions)  their  native  lan- 
guage. 

If  we  add  to  these  preparations  their  mode  of  life,  which,  being 
attended  mostly  with  a  decent  competence,  gave  them  immense 
leisure ;  it  was  not  wonderful  that,  amon?  such  a  multitude,  the 
more  meritorious  should  emerge,  and  soar,  by  dint  of  genius,  above 
the  common  herd.    Similar  effects  proceed  from  similar  causes. 

^  Those  who  wish  to  see  more  particnlan    may  consult  the  third  port  of  these  Iii- 
eonoenung  these  learned  men,  may  recur  to    qniries,  in.chapters  it.  ix.  z.  zL  m, 
their  names  in  the  Index ;  or,  if  he  please, 

2m 
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The  learning  of  Egypt  was  possessed  by  their  priests ;  who  were 
likewise  left  from  their  institution  to  a  life  of  leisure.^ 

For  the  laity,  on  the  other  side,  who,  from  their  mean  educa- 
tion, wanted  all  these  requisites,  they  were  in  fact  no  better  than 
what  Dryden  calls  them,  ^'a  tribe  of  Issachar  ;*"  a  race  from  their 
cradle  bred  in  barbarity  and  ignorance. 

A  sample  of  these  illustrious  laymen  may  be  found  in  Anna 
Gomnena  s  History  of  her  father  Alexius,  who  was  Grecian  em- 
peror in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  first  crusade  arrived  at 
Constantinople.  So  promiscuous  a  rout  of  rude  adventurers  could 
not  fail  of ^ving  umbrage  to  the  Byzantine  court,  which  was 
stately  ana  ceremonious,  and  conscious  withal  of  its  internal 
debility. 

After  some  altercation,  the  court  permitted  them  to  pass  into 
Asia  through  the  imperial  territories,  upon  their  leaders  taking 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor. 

What  happened  at  the  performance  of  this  ceremonial,  is  thus 
related  by  the  fair  historian  above  mentioned. 

'^  AH  the  commanders  being  assembled,  and  Godfrey  of  Bui- 
loign  himself  among  the  rest,  as  soon  as  the  oath  was  finished, 
one  of  the  counts  had  the  audaciousness  to  seat  himself  beside 
the  emperor  upon  his  throne.  Earl  Baldwin,  one  of  their  own 
people,  approaching,  took  the  count  by  the  hand,  made  him  rise 
from  the  throne,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  insolence. 

'^  The  count  rose,  but  made  no  reply,  except  it  was  in  his  own 
unknown  jargon  to  mutter  abuse  upon  the  emperor. 

^^  When  all  things  were  despatched,  the  emperor  sent  for  this 
man,  and  demanded,  *  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  of  what 
lineage  V  His  answer  was  as  follows :  '  I  am  a  genuine  Frank, 
and  in  the  number  of  their  nobility.  One  thing  I  know,  which 
is,  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  country  I  came  firom,  and  in  a 
place  where  three  ways  meet,  there  stands  an  ancient  church, 
where  every  one  who  has  a  desire  to  engage  in  single  combat, 
having  put  himself  into  fighting  order,  comes,  and  there  implores 
the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  and  then  waits  in  expectation  of 
some  one  that  will  dare  attack  him.  On  this  spot  I  myself  wiuted 
a  long  time,  expecting  and  seeking  some  one  that  would  arrive 
and  fiffht  me.  But  the  man  that  would  dare  this  was  no  where 
to  be  found.^* 

*  Aristotle,  ^peaking  of  Egypt,  infonna  ub,  ChoTalerie,  will  peiceiTo  that  the  nracbHad- 

*£icci  yiip  ii^iOfi  oxoki^tuf  rh  rSw  Upitaw  mired  Don  Quixote  u  not  an  imaginary 

iBvos^  ''For  there  (meaning  in  Egypt)  the  character,  but  a  charBcter  drawn  after  the 

tribe  of  priesta  were  left  to  lead  a  life  of  real  mannera  of  the  timea.    It  ia  tme,  in- 

leiaure.**  Arist  Metaph.  L  i  c  1.  deed,  the  character  iaaomewhathei^teDed; 

'  Thoae  who  attend  to  this  atory,  and  but  ev^i  here  the  witty  author  has  coit- 

who  have  peruaed  any  of  the  hiatoriea  of  trived  to  make  it  probable,  by  ingenioualj 

chivalry,  in  particular  an  ingenious  French  adding  a  certain  mixture  of  insanity, 

treatise  upon  the  subject,  in  two  small  These  romantic  heroes  were  not  whoOy 

volumes,  8to.  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  extinct  even  in  periods  fiir  later  *>»«"»  tha 

1759,  entitled,  M^moires  snr  l\uidenne  cnisades.   The  Chevalier  Bayaid 
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"The  emperor,  having  heard  this  strange  narrative,  replied 
pleasantlj,  ^  If  at  the  time  when  yon  sought  war,  yon  conld  not 
find  it,  a  season  is  now  coming  in  which  you  will  find  wars 
enough.  I  therefore  give  you  this  advice :  not  to  place  yourself 
either  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  or  in  the  front,  hut  to  keep  among 
those  who  support  the  centre ;  for  I  have  long  had  knowledge 
of  the  Turkish  method  in  their  wars.^  ^^ 

This  was  one  of  those  counts,  or  barons,  the  petty  tyrants  of 
western  Europe;  men,  who,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
general  wars,  (such  as  the  ravaging  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom, 
the  massacring  of  infidels,  heretics,  &c.)  had  no  other  method  of 
filliug  up  their  leisure,  than,  through  help  of  their  vassals,  by 
waging  war  upon  one  another. 

And  here  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  church  cannot 
enough  be  admired,  when  by  her  authority  (which  was  then 
mighty)  she  endeavoured  to  shorten  that  scene  of  bloodshed, 
which  she  could  not  totally  prohibit.  The  truce  of  Crod  (a  name 
given  it  purposely  to  render  the  measure  more  solemn)  enjoined 
these  ferocious  beings,  under  the  terrors  of  excommunication,  not 
to  fight  from  Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning,  out  of 
reverence  to  the  mysteries  accomplished  on  the  other  four  days ; 
the  ascension  on  Thursday,  the  crucifixion  on  Friday,  the  descent 
to  hell  on  Saturday,  and  the  resurrection  on  Sunday.' 

I  hope  a  Airther  observation  will  be  pardoned,  when  I 
add,  that  the  same  humanity  prevailed  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  that  the  terrors  of  church  power  were  then  held 
forth  with  an  intent  equally  laudable.  A  dreadful  plague  at 
that  period  desolated  all  Europe.  The  Germans,  with  no  better 
reason  than  their  own  senseless  superstition,  imputed  this  ca- 
lamity to  the  Jews,  who  then  lived  among  them  in  great  opu- 
lence and  splendour.  Many  thousands  of  these  unhappy  people 
were  inhumanly  massacred,  till  the  pope  benevolently  interfered, 
and  prohibited  by  the  severest  bulls  so  mad  and  sanguinary  a 
proceeding.** 

I  could  not  omit  two  such  salutary  exertions  of  church  power, 
as  they  both  occur  within  the  period  of  this  inquiry.  I  might 
add  a  third,  I  mean  the  opposing  and  endeavouring  to  check 
that  absurdest  of  all  practices,  the  trial  by  battle,  which  Spelman 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  church  in  all  ages  condemned.^ 

it  mXist  be  confessed,  that  the  fact  just  related  concerning  the 
nnmannered  count,  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  is  rather 

under  Fiands  the  First  of  Fmnee,  and  lord  and  having  the  aevenl  jean  maiked  in  the 

Hexbert  of   Cherbnry  nnder  James  and  course  of  the  nanatlTe.    Oo  to  the  yean 

Charles  the  Fint  of  England.  1027, 1031,  1041, 1068,  1080. 

'  See  Anna  Comnena^s  History  of  her  ^  See  the  chnrch  histories  about  the 

Father,  fi>l.  Or.  Lat  p.  300.  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentnzy,  and  Pe- 

^  '  See  any  of  the  chnrch  histories  of  the  tiarch^s  Life. 

^nM,  in  particular  an  ingenions  French  'Trocolentammoremin  omnisBVoacriter 

l^k,  entitled  Histoire  Ecclesiastiqne,  in  inseetanmt  theol<^  &&  See  before,  p.  455. 
two  Tohimes,  12mo.  digested  into  annals, 

2if  2 
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against  the  order  of  chronology,  for  it  happened  dnmg  the  first 
crusades.  It  serves. however  to  shew  the  manners  of  tne  Latin, 
or  Western  laity,  in  the  beginning  of  that  holy  war.  They  did 
not,  in  a  succession  of  years,  grow  better,  bnt  worse. 

It  was  a  century  after,  that  another  crusade,  in  thfsir  march 
against  infidels,  sacked  this  very  city,  deposed  the  then  emperor, 
and  committed  devastations  which  no  one  would  have  com- 
mitted, but  the  most  ignorant  as  well  as  cruel  barbarians.  If 
we  descend  not  at  present  to  particulars,  it  is  because  we  have 
already  quoted  so  largely  from  Nicetas  in  a  former  chapter .*" 

But  a  question  here  occurs,  easier  to  propose  than  to  answer. 
"  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  character  of  ferocity,  which 
seems  to  have  then  prevailed  through  the  laity  of  Europe  V 

Shall  we  say,  it  was  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  country! 
These,  we  must  confess,  have  in  some  instances  great  influence. 

The  Indians,  seen  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Byron  in'  the 
southern  parts  of  South  America,  were  brutal  and  savage  to  sm 
enormous  excess.  One  of  them,  for  a  trivial  offence,  murdered 
his  own  child,  (an  infant,)  by  dashing  it  against  the  rocks.  The 
Gyclopes,  as  described  by  Homer,  were  much  of  the  same  sort ; 
each  of  them  gave  law  to  his  own  family,  without  regard  for  one 
another ;  and  besides  this,  they  were  atheists  and  man-eaters. 

May  we  not  suppose,  that  a  stormy  sea,  together  with  a 
frozen,  barren,  and  inhospitable  shore,  might  work  on  the  imaginar 
tion  of  these  Indians,  so  as,  by  banishing  all  pleasing  and  benign 
ideas,  to  fill  them  with  habitual  gloom,  and  a  propensity  to  be 
cruel  i  or  might  not  the  tremendous  scenes  of  Etna  have  had  a 
like  effect  upon  the  Gyclopes,  who  lived  amid  smoke,  thunderings, 
eruptions  of  fire,  and  earthquakes  i  If  we  may  beUeve  Fazelius, 
who  wrote  upon  Sicily  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  in* 
habitants  near  Etna  were  in  his  time  a  similar  race.^ 

If  therefore  these  limited  regions  had  such  an  effect  upon  their 
natives,  may  not  a  similar  effect  be  presumed  from  the  vast 
regions  of  the  north !  May  not  its  cold,  barren,  uncomfortable 
climate  have  made  its  numerous  tribes  equally  rude  and  savage  ! 

If  this  be  not  enough,  we  may  add  another  cause,  I  mean 
their  profound  ignorance.  Nothing  mends  the  mind  more  than 
culture,  to  which  these  emigrants  had  no  desire,  either  from  ex- 
ample or  education,  to  lend  a  patient  ear. 

We  may  add  a  ftirther  cause  still,  which  is,  that,  when  they 
had  acquired  countries  better  than  their  own,  they  settled  mider 
the  same  military  form  through  which  they  had  conquered ;  and 
were,  in  fact,  when  settled,  a  sort  of  army  after  a  campaign, 
quartered  upon  the  wretched  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 

^  See  part  iii.  chap.  5,  and  Abnlphangina,  that  neaily  about  the  same  time.    See  be- 

p.  282,  ^ho  deBcnbes  their  mducriminate  fore,  p.  502. 

cruelty  in  a  manner  much  resembling  that  '  See  Faseliiu  de  Rebus  secuIiB,  L  iL  c.  4» 
of  their  brother  cruaaders  at  Bezierea,  and 
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by  whom  they  were  attended  imder  the  different  names  of  serfs, 
vasaals,  villains,  &c. 

It  was  not  likely  the  ferocity  of  these  conquerors  should  abate 
with  regard  to  their  vassals^  whom,  as  strangers,  they  were  more 
likely  to  suspect  than  to  love. 

It  was  not  likely  it  should  abate  with  regard  to  one  another, 
when  the  neighbourhood  of  their  castles,  and  the  contiguity  of 
their  territories,  must  have  given  occasions  (as  we  learn  from 
history)  for  endless  altercation.  But  this  we  leave  to  the  learned 
in  feudal  tenures. 

We  shall  add  to  the  preceding  remarks  one  more,  somewhat 
singular,  and  yet  perfectly  different ;  which  is,  that  though  the 
darkness  in  Western  Europe,  during  tbe  period  here  mentioned, 
was  (in  scripture  language)  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  yet  is 
it  surprising  that,  during  a  period  so  obscure,  many  admirable 
inventions  found  their  way  into  the  world;  I  mean  such  as 
clocks,  telescopes,  paper,  gunpowder,  the  mariner^s  needle,  print- 
ing, and  a  number  here  omitted."^ 

it  is  surprising,  too,  if  we  consider  the  importance  of  these 
arts,  and  their  extensive  utility,  that  it  should  be  either  un- 
known, or  at  least  doubtful,  by  whom  they  were  invented. 

A  lively  fancy  might  almost  imagine,  that  every  art,  as  it  was 
wanted,  had  suddenly  started  forth,  addressing  those  that  sought 
it,  as  JEnesa  did  his  companions : 

Coiam,  quern  qnseritiB,  adsnm.  Viig. 

And  yet,  fancy  apart,  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  though 
the  particular  inventors  may  unfortunately  be  forgotten,  the  in- 
ventions themselves  are  clearly  referable  to  man ;  to  that  subtle 
and  active  principle,  human  wit,  or  ingenuity. 

Let  me  then  submit  the  following  query : 

If  the  human  mind  be  as  truly  of  divine  origin  as  every  other 
part  of  the  universe,  and  if  every  other  part  of  the  universe  bear 
testimony  to  its  Author ;  do  not  the  inventions  above  mentioned 
give  us  reason  to  assert,  that  God,  in  the  operations  of  man, 
never  leaves  himself  without  a  witness  I 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OPINIONS    ON    PACT    AGES    AND    THE    PRESENT CONCLUSION    ARISING 

FROM    THE    DISCUSSION    OF    THESE    OPINIONS CONCLUSION    OP    THE 

WHOLE. 

And  now  having  done  with  the  middle  age,  we  venture  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  present. 

*  See  two  iogenioiu  writers  on  tbiB  sub-    ribns ;  and  Pancirollus,  Be  RebuB  perditis 
ject,  Polydoxe  Viigil,  De  Rertun  Invento-    etinventis. 
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Every  past  age  has  in  its  turn  been  a  present  age.  This,  in- 
deed, is  obvious,  but  this  is  not  all ;  for  every  past  age,  when 
present,  has  been  the  object  of  abuse.  Men  have  been  repre- 
sented by  their  contemporaries  not  only  as  bad,  but  degenerate; 
as  inferior  to  their  predecessors  both  in  morals  and  bodily 
powers. 

This  is  an  opinion  so  generally  received,  that  Virgil,  (in  con- 
formity to  it,)  when  he  would  express  former  times,  calls  them 
simply  hMer^  as  if  the  term  hetUr  implied  ybrm^  of  course. 

Hie  genns  anti^tcwn  Tencri,  pnlcheirima  piolea, 

Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  nuUoribut  annis.  JEsl  tL  648L 

The  same  opinion  is  ascribed  by  Homer  to  old  Nestor,  when 
that  venerable  chief  speaks  of  those  heroes  whom  he  had  known 
in  his  youth.  He  relates  some  of  their  names — Perithous,  Dryas, 
Gsneus,  Theseus;  and  some  also  of  their  exploits — ^as  how  they 
had  extirpated  the  savage  Centaurs.    He  then  subjoins, 

Twr  ot  wif  fipoToT  §Ursy  hnxfi^ioi,  iu^x^oitq,  'IA.  A.  271. 

*^  With  these  no  one 
Of  earthly  noe,  aa  men  are  now,  coiodd  fight.^ 

As  these  heroes  were  supposed  to  exceed  in  strength  those  of 
the  Trojan  war,  so  were  the  heroes  of  that  period  to  exceed 
those  that  came  after.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
to  that  of  Homer,  we  learn  that  human  strength  was  decreased 
by  a  complete  half. 

Thus  the  same  Homer: 

'O  tk  xfpf^tov  kd$€  X*^ 
TuSci^f,  lUya  fpywy  h  ob  9^  V  Mpc  ^Moicr» 
OJoi  yw  fipoTol  ^W'  hUynv^U  wdWt  tad  olbf .  'IA.  £.  302. 

**  Then  gnMp'*d  Tydides  in  hia  hand  a  stone, 
A  hulk  inunenae,  which  not  two  men  could  bear, 
As  men  are  now,  but  he  alone  with  ease 
HurPd  it" 

Virgil  goes  further,  and  teUs  us,  that  not  twelve  men  of  his 
time  (and  those,  too,  chosen  ones)  could  even  carry  the  stone 
which  Tumus  flung. 

Viz  illud  lecti  bia  sex  oerrice  sabirent, 

QualiB  nunc  hominnm  produdt  oorpoia  tellna : 

Vie  mann  raptom  trepida  torquebat  in  hoatem.  Ma,  xiL  899. 

Thus  human  strength,  which  in  Homer'^s  time  was  lessened  to 
half,  in  VirgiPs  time  was  lessened  to  a  twelfth.  If  strength  and 
bulk  (as  commonly  happens)  be  proportioned,  what  pigmies  in 
stature  must  the  men  of  VirgiPs  time  have  been,  when  their 
strength,  as  he  informs  us,  was  so  far  diminished !  A  man  only 
eight  times  as  strong,  (and  not,  according  to  the  poet,  twelve 
times,)  must,  at  least,  have  been  between  five  and  six  feet 
higher  than  they  were. 
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But  we  all  know  the  privilege  claimed  by  poets  and  painters. 

It  is  in  yirtne  of  this  privilege  that  Horace,  when  he  mentions 
the  moral  degeneracies  of  his  contemporaries,  asserts,  that  '^  their 
fiiihers  were  worse  than  their  grandfathers;  that  they  were 
worse  than  their  fathers;  and  that  their  children  would  be 
worse  than  they  were  i"  describing  no  fewer,  after  the  grand- 
£Either,  than  three  successions  of  degeneracy. 

iEtas  parantum,  pejor  ayit,  tolit 
Not  neqmorei,  moz  datnrofl 
Progeniem  Titiodorem.  OcL  L  iii.  6. 

We  need  only  ask,  were  this  a  fact,  what  would  the  Romans 
have  been,  had  they  degenerated  in  this  proportion  for  five  or 
six  generations  more ! 

Yet  Juvenal,  subsequent  to  all  this,  supposes  a  sunilar  pro- 
gression ;  a  progression  in  vice  and  infamy,  which  was  not  com- 
plete till  his  own  times. 

Then  truly,  we  learn,  it  could  go  no  further. 

Nil  erit  nlterinsi  nostris  qiiod  morilnii  addat 

Potteritaa,  &c 

Omne  in  pisedpiti  Yitinm  stetit,  &c.  Sat  i.  147,  Asc. 

But  even  Juvenal,  it  seems,  was  mistaken,  bad  as  we  must 
allow  his  times  to  have  been.  Several  centuries  after,  without 
regard  to  Juvenal,  the  same  doctrine  was  inculcated  with  greater 
zeal  than  ever. 

When  the  western  empire  began  to  decline,  and  Europe  and 
Africa  were  ravaged  by  barbarians,  the  calamities  then  hap- 
pening (and  formidable  they  were)  naturally  led  men,  who  felt 
them,  to  esteem  their  own  age  the  worst. 

The  enemies  of  Ohristianity  (for  Paganism  was  not  then  extinct) 
absurdly  turned  these  calamities  to  the  discredit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  said  the  times  were  so  unhappy,  because  the  gods 
were  dishonoured,  and  the  ancient  worship  neglected.  Orosius, 
a  Christian,  did  not  deny  the  melancholy  facts,  but,  to  obviate 
an  objection  so  dishonourable  to  the  true  religion,  he  endeavours 
to  prove  from  historians,  both  sacred  and  profane,  that  calamities 
of  every  sort  had  existed  in  every  age,  as  many  and  as  great  as 
those  that  existed  then. 

If  Orosius  has  reasoned  right,  (and  his  work  is  an  elaborate 
one,)  it  follows  that  the  lamentations  made  then,  and  made 
ever  since,  are  no  more  than  natural  declamations  incidental  to 
man ;  dedamations  naturally  arising,  let  him  live  at  any  period, 
fit>m  the  superior  efficacy  of  present  events  upon  present  sensa- 
tions. 

There  is  a  praise  belongiug  to  the  past  congenial  with  this 
censure ;  a  praise  formed  from  negatives,  and  best  illustrated  by 
examples. 

Thus  a  declaimer  might  assert,  (supposing  he  had  a  wish,  by 
exalting  the  eleventh  century,  to  debase  the  present,)  that 
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^^in  the  time  of  the  Nonnaa  conqueror  we  had  no  routs,  no 
ridottos,  no  Newmarkets,  no  candidates  to  bribe,  no  voters  to 
be  bribed,"*^  &c.  and  string  on  negatives  as  long  as  he  thought 
proper. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do,  when  we  hear  such  panegyric! 
Are  we  to  deny  the  facts  i — That  cannot  be.  Are  we  to  admit 
the  conclusion  I — That  appears  not  quite  agreeable.  No  method 
is  left  but  to  compare  evils  with  evils,  the  evils  of  1066  with 
those  of  1780,  and  see  whether  the  former  age  had  not  evils  of 
its  own,  such  as  the  present  never  experienced,  because  they  do 
not  now  exist. 

We  may  allow  the  evils  of  the  present  day  to  be  real ;  we  may 
even  allow,  that  a  much  larger  number  might  have  been  added; 
but  then  we  may  allege  evils,  by  way  of  return,  felt  in  those 
days  severely,  but  now  not  felt  at  all. 

'^  We  may  assert,  we  have  not  now,  as  happened  then,  seen 
our  country  conquered  by  foreign  invaders;  nor  our  property 
taken  from  us,  and  distributed  among  the  conquerors ;  nor  our^ 
selves,  from  freemen,  debased  into  slaves;  nor  our  rights  sub- 
mitted to  unknown  laws,  imported,  without  our  consent,  from 
foreign  countries.^ 

Should  the  same  reasonings  be  urged  in  favour  of  times 
nearly  as  remote,  and  other  imputations  of  evil  be  brought, 
which,  though  well  known  now,  did  not  then  exist ;  we  may 
still  retort,  that  *^we  are  no  longer  now,  as  they  were  then^ 
subject  to  feudal  oppression ;  nor  dragged  to  war,  as  they  were 
then,  by  the  petty  tyrant  of  a  neighbouring  castle ;  nor  involved 
in  scenes  of  blood,  as  they  were  then,  and  that  for  many  years, 
during  the  uninteresting  disputes  between  a  Stephen  and  a 
Maud.'' 

Should  the  same  declaimer  pass  to  a  later  period,  and  praise 
after  the  same  manner  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  have 
then  to  retort,  ^^  that  we  have  now  no  Beckets.''  Should  he 
proceed  to  Richard  the  First, "  that  we  have  now  no  holy  wars ;  ** 
to  John  Lackland  and  his  son  Henry,  ^'  that  we  have  now  no 
barons'  wars;"  and  with  regard  to  both  of  them,  ^'  that,  though 
we  enjoy  at  this  instant  all  the  benefits  of  Magna  Oharta,  we 
have  not  been  compelled  to  purchase  them  at  the  price  of  our 
blood." 

A  series  of  convulsions  brings  us,  in  a  few  years  more,  to  the 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  thence,  from 
the  fall  of  the  Lancaster  family,  to  the  calamities  of  the  York 
family,  and  its  final  destruction  in  Richard  the  Third ;  thence  to 
the  oppressive  period  of  his  avaricious  successor ;  and  from  him 
to  the  formidable  reign  of  his  relentless  son,  when  neither  the 
coronet,  nor  the  mitre,  nor  even  the  crown,  could  protect  their 
wearers ;  and  when  (to  the  amazement  of  posterity)  those  by 
whom  church  authority  was  denied,  and  those  by  whom  it  was 
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maintamed,  were  dragged  together  to  Smithfield,  and  burnt  at 
one  and  the  same  stake.** 

The  reign  of  his  successor  was  short  and  tnrbid,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  gloomy  one  of  a  bigoted  woman. 

We  stop  here,  thinking  we  have  instances  enough.  Those 
who  hear  any  portion  of  these  past  times  praised  for  the  in- 
vidious purpose  aboye  mentioned,  may  answer  by  thus  retorting 
the  calamities  and  crimes  which  existed  at  the  time  praised, 
but  which  now  exist  no  more.  A  true  estimate  can  never  be 
formed,  but  in  consequence  of  such  a  comparison ;  for  if  we  drop 
the  laudable,  and  allege  only  the  bad,  or  drop  the  bad,  and 
allege  only  the  laudable,  there  is  no  age,  whatever  its  real 
character,  but  may  be  made  to  pass  at  pleasure,  either  for  a 
good  one,  or  a  bad  one. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  add  an  observation,  it 
diall  be  an  observation  founded  upon  many  years  experience. 
I  have  often  heard  declamations  against  the  present  race  of 
men ;  declamations  against  them,  as  if  they  were  the  worst  of 
animals;  treacherous,  false,  selfish,  envious,  oppressive,  tyran- 
nical, &c.  This  (I  say)  I  have  often  heard  from  grave  de- 
claimers,  and  have  heard  the  sentiment  delivered  with  a  kind  of 
oracular  pomp.  Yet  I  never  heard  any  such  declaimer  say, 
(what  would  have  been  sincere,  at  least,  if  it  had  been  nothing 
more,)  ^^  I  prove  my  assertion  by  an  example  where  I  cannot 
err;  I  assert  myself  to  be  the  wretch  I  have  been  just 
describing.^ 

So  far  from  this,  it  would  be  perhaps  dangerous  to  ask  him, 
even  in  a  gentle  whisper,  ^'  You  have  been  talking,  with  much 
confidence,  about  certain  profligate  beings.  Are  you  certain, 
that  you  yourself  are  not  one  of  the  number  i"^ 

I  hope  I  maybe  pardoned  for  the  following  anecdote,  although 
compelled  in  relating  it  to  make  myself  a  party. 

^^  Sitting  once  in  my  library  with  a  friend,  a  worthy  but  me- 
lancholy man,  I  read  him  out  of  a  book  the  following  passage* 

^^  ^  In  our  time  it  may  be  spoken  more  truly  than  of  old,  that 
virtue  is  gone ;  the  church  is  under  foot ;  the  clergy  is  in  error ; 
the  devil  reigneth,^  &c.  My  friend  interrupted  me  with  a  sigh, 
and  said,  ^  Alas !  how  true !  How  just  a  picture  of  the  times  !^ 
I  asked  him, '  Of  what  times  !^  '  Of  what  times  V  replied  he,  with 
emotion ;  ^  Can  you  suppose  any  other  but  the  present  i  Were 
any  before  ever  so  bad,  so  corrupt,  so,^  &c.  ?  '  Forgive  me,'  said 
I,  ^  for  stopping  you :  the  times  I  am  reading  of  are  older  than 
you  imagine ;  the  sentiment  was  delivered  above  four  hundred 
years  ago ;  its  author  sir  John  Mandeville,  who  died  in  1371.'''** 

"  Some  of  tiiese  unfortunate  men  denied  the  laige  octaTO  English  edition  of  his 

the  king^s  supremacy,  and  others,  the  real  Travels,  published   at  London,  in  1727. 

presence.    See  the  Mstories  of  that  reign.  See  also  of  these  Philological  Inquiries,  p. 

^  See  this  writer^s  own  prefiue,  p.  10,  in  523. 
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As  man  Is  by  nature  a  social  animal,  good  humour  seems  an 
ingredient  highly  necessary  to  his  character.  It  is  the  salt 
which  gives  a  seasoning  to  the  feast  of  life ;  and  which,  if  it  be 
wanting,  surely  renders  the  feast  incomplete.  Many  causes 
contribute  to  impair  this  amiable  quality,  and  nothing  perhaps 
more  than  bad  opinions  of  mankind.  Bad  opinions  of  mankind 
naturally  lead  us  to  misanthropy.  If  these  bad  opinions  go 
further,  and  are  applied  to  the  universe,  then  they  lead  to  some- 
thing worse,  for  they  lead  to  atheism.  The  melancholy  and 
morose  character  being  thus  insensibly  formed,  morals  and  piety 
sink  of  course ;  for  what  equals  have  we  to  love,  or  what  supe- 
rior have  we  to  revere,  when  we  have  no  other  objects  left  than 
those  of  hatred  or  of  terror  !<* 

It  should  seem  then  expedient,  if  we  value  our  better  prin- 
ciples, nay,  if  we  value  our  own  happiness,  to  withstand  such 
dreary  sentiments.  It  was  the  advice  of  a  wise  man,  ^'  Say  not 
thou.  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these !    for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this.^^ 

Things  present  make  impressions  amazingly  superior  to  things 
remote ;  so  that,  in  objects  of  every  kind,  we  are  easily  mistaken 
as  to  their  comparative  magnitude.  Upon  the  canvas  of  the 
same  picture,  a  near  sparrow  occupies  the  space  of  a  distant 
eagle ;  a  near  mole  hiU,  that  of  a  distant  mountain.  In  the 
perpetration  of  crimes,  there  are  few  persons,  I  believe,  who 
would  not  be  more  shocked  at  actually  seeing  a  single  man 
assassinated  (even  taking  away  the  idea  of  personal  danger) 
than  they  would  be  shocked  in  reading  the  massacre  of  Paris. 

The  wise  man,  just  quoted,  wishes  to  save  us  from  these 
errors.  He  has  already  informed  us,  ^^The  thing  that  hath 
been,  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.  Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is 
new !  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us.^ 
He  then  subjoins  the  cause  of  this  apparent  novelty :  things  past, 
when  they  return,  appear  new,  if  they  are  forgotten ;  and  things 
present  will  appear  so,  should  they  too  be  forgotten,  when  they 
return.' 

This  forgetfulness  of  what  is  similar  in  events  which  return, 

P  MiBBnthiq>7  is  so  dangerous  a  thing,  cbaiBcters  to  his  men ;  so  that  we  are  to 

and  goes  so  &r  in  sapping  the  yctj  fbnnda-  admire  the  beasts,  not  for  bebg  beasts,  bat 

tions  of  morality  and  religion,  that  I  esteem  amiable  men ;  and  to  detest  uie  men,  not 

the  last  part  of  Swift's  Gnlliyer  (that  I  mean  for  being  men,  but  detestable  beasts, 
relatiye  to  his  Honyhnhnms  and  Yahoos)        Whoever  has  been  reading  this  nnnatoial 

to  be  a  worse  book  to  peruse,  than  those  filth,  let  him  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  Speo- 

which  we  forbid  as  the  most  flagitious  and  tator  of  Addison,  and  observe  the  phi]an> 

obscene.  thropy  of  that  classical  writer ;  I  may  add 

One  absurdity  in  this  author  (a  wretched  the  superior  purity  of  his  diction  and  his 

philosopher,  though  a  great  wit)  is  well  wit 
worth  remarking:  in  order  to  render  the        ^  Eodesiastes  vii  10. 
nature  of  man  odious,  and  the  nature  of       ^  See  of  the  same  Eodesiastes^  ehap.  i.  9. 

beasts  amiable,  he  is  compelled  to  give  and  iL  16. 
human  characters  to  his  beasts,  and  beastly 
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(for  in  eyery  reinrniiig  event  snch  similarity  exists,)  is  the  for- 
getiiilness  of  a  mind  nninstrncted  and  weak ;  a  mind  ignorant 
of  that  great,  that  providential  circulation,  which  never  ceases 
for  a  moment  through  every  part  of  the  universe. 

It  is  not  like  that  forgetfalness  which  I  once  remember  in  a 
man  of  letters,  who,  when  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  life,  he 
found  his  memoir  began  to  fail,  said  cheerfully,  ^'  Now  I  shall 
have  a  pleasure  I  could  not  have  before ;  that  of  reading  my 
old  books,  and  finding  them  all  new.^ 

There  was  in  this  consolation  something  philosophical  and 
pleasing.  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  a  higher  philosophy  (could  we 
attain  it)  not  to  forget  the  past ;  but  in  contemplation  of  the 
past  to  view  the  future,  so  that  we  may  say  on  the  worst 
prospects,  with  a  becoming  resignation,  what  JEae&a  said  of  old 
to  the  Cumean  prophetess, 

Viigin,  no  acenes  of  ill 
To  me  or  new,  or  unexpected  rise ; 
IVe  Been  *eni  all ;  have  leen,  and  long  before 
Within  myself  leyolVd  *em  in  my  mind.* 

In  such  a  conduct,  if  well  founded,  there  is  not  only  fortitude, 
bnt  piety:  fortitude,  which  never  sinks,  from  a  conscious  in- 
tegrity ;  and  piety,  which  never  resists,  by  referring  all  to  the 
Divine  will. 

But  lest  such  speculation,  by  carrying  me  above  my  subject, 
should  expose  a  writer  upon  criticism  to  be  himself  criticised, 
I  shall  here  conclude  these  Philological  Inquiries. 

"  JEd.  Ti  103— 10£. 
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PART  L 

AN  ACCX)UNT  OF  THE  ABABIG  MANUSCRIPTS  BELONGING  TO  THE  BSCUBIAL 

LIBRARY  IN  SPAIN. 

Teub  account  is  extracted  from  two  fair  folio  volumes,  to  the  first 
of  which  Yolmnes  the  title  is  coDceived  in  the  following  words. 

"  Bibliothecse  Arabico-Hispanse  Escuraliensis,  sive  Libromm 
omnium  MSS.  quos  Arabice  ab  auctoribus  magnam  partem 
Arabo-Hispanis  composites  Bibliotheca  Gs&nobii  Escnraliensis 
complectitur,  Becensio  et  Explanatio :  Opera  et  Studio  Michaelis 
Gasiri,  Syro-Maronitse,  Presbjrteri,  S.  Theologia  Doctoris,  Begis 
a  Bibliotheca,  Linguarumque  Orientalium  Interpretatione ;  Oa- 
roli  III.  Begis  Opt.  Max.  auctoritate  atque  auspiciis  edita. 
Tomus  Prior.  Matriti.  Antonius  Perez  de  Soto  imprimebat 
Anno  MDOOLX.;^ 

This  catalogue  is  particularly  valuable,  because  not  only  each 
manuscript  is  enumerated,  but  its  age  also  and  author  (when 
known)  are  given,  together  with  large  extracts  upon  occasion, 
both  in  the  original  Arabic  and  in  Latin. 

From  the  first  volume  it  appears  that  the  Arabians  cultivated 
every  species  of  philosophy  and  philology,  as  also  (according  to 
their  systems)  jurisprudence  and  theology. 

They  were  peculiarly  fond  of  poetry,  and  paid  great  honours 
to  those  whom  they  esteemed  good  poets.  Their  earliest  writers 
were  of  this  sort,  some  of  whom  (and  those  much  admired) 
flourished  many  centuries  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 

The  study  of  their  poets  led  them  to  the  art  of  criticism, 
whence  we  nnd  in  the  above  catalogue,  not  only  a  multitude  of 
poems,  but  many  works  upon  composition,  metre,  &c. 

We  find  in  the  same  catalogue,  translations  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  together  with  their  lives ;  as  also  translations  of  their  best 
Greek  commentators,  such  as  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Philo- 
ponus,  and  others.  We  find  also  comments  of  their  own,  and 
original  pieces,  formed  on  the  principles  of  the  above  philoso- 
phers. 

There  too  may  be  found  translations  of  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
ApoUonius  Pergseus,  and  the  other  ancient  mathematicians,  to- 
gether with  their  Greek  commentators,  and  many  original  pieces 
of  their  own  upon  the  same  mathematical  subjects.     In  the 
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arithmetical  port  they  are  said  to  follow  Diophantiis,  from  whom 
they  learned  that  algebra  of  which  they  are  erroneously  thought 
to  have  been  the  inventors. 

There  we  may  find  also  the  works  of  Ptolemy  translated,  and 
many  original  treatises  of  their  own  upon  the  snbject  of  astro- 
nomy. 

It  appears,  too,  that  they  studied  with  care  the  important 
snbject  of  agriculture.  One  large  work  in  particular  is  men- 
tioned, composed  by  a  Spanish  Arabian,  where  every  mode  of 
culture,  and  every  species  of  vegetable  is  treated ;  pasture,  arable, 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  &c.  By  this  work  may  be  perceived  (as 
the  editor  well  observes)  how  much  better  Spain  was  cultivated 
in  those  times,  and  that  some  eipecies  of  vegetables  were  then 
found  there  which  are  now  lost. 

Here  are  many  tracts  on  the  various  parts  of  jurisprudence ; 
some  ancient  copies  of  the  Alcoran ;  innumerable  commentaries 
on  it ;  together  with  books  of  prayer,  books  of  devotion,  sermong^ 
&c. 

Among  their  theological  works,  there  are  some  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mystic  divinity;  and  among  their  philosophical, 
some  upon  the  subject  of  talismans,  divination,  and  judicial  astro- 
logy. 

The  first  volume,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  elegantly 

Erinted,  and  has  a  learned  preface  prefixed  by  the  editor,  wherein 
e  relates  what  he  has  done,  together  with  the  assistance  he  has 
received,  as  well  from  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  ministers,  as 
from  learned  men. 

He  mentions  a  fatal  fire,  which  happened  at  the  Escurial,  in 
the  year  1670;  when  above  three  thousand  of  these  valuable 
manuscripts  were  destroyed.  He  has  in  this  volume  given  an 
account  of  about  fourteen  hundred. 

The  second  volume  of  this  valuable  work,  which  bears  the 
same  title  with  the  first,  was  published  at  Madrid,  ten  years 
a&er  it,  in  the  year  1770. 

It  contains  chiefly  the  Arabian  chronologers,  travellers,  and 
historians;  and,  though  national  partiality  may  be  sometimes 
suspected,  yet,  as  these  are  accounts  given  us  by  the  Spanish 
Arabians  themselves,  there  are  manv  incidents  preserved,  which 
other  writers  could  not  know ;  incidents  respecting  not  only  the 
successions  and  the  characters  of  the  Arabic-Spanish  princes, 
but  the  country  and  its  productions,  together  with  the  manners 
and  the  literature  of  its  then  inhabitants. 

Nor  are  the  incidents  in  these  volumes  confined  to  Spain  only, 
many  of  them  relate  to  other  countries ;  such  as  the  growth  of 
sugar  in  Egjrpt ;  the  invention  of  paper  there,  (of  which  material 
there  are  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  library  of  the  year  1180 ;) 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  carried  not  only  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  even  so  far  back  (if  we  can  believe  it) 
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as  to  the  seventh  oentttrj;  the  description  of  Mecca;  the  an* 
tiqnity  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  practice  of  their  most 
ancient  authors  to  write  in  verse;  their  year,  months,  weeks, 
and  methods  of  computation ;  their  love  for  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
&c. 

€hreat  heroes  are  recorded  to  have  flourished  among  them, 
such  as  Abdelrahmanus,  and  Abi  Amer  Almoapheri. 

Abdelrahmanus  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  Abi  Amer  Almoapheri  at  its  latter  end.  The  first,  having 
subdued  innumerable  factions  and  seditions,  reigned  at  Gordnba 
with  reputation  for  fifty  years,  famed  for  his  love  of  letters,  and 
his  upright  administration  of  justice.  The  second,  imdertakinff 
the  tuition  of  a  young  prince,  (who  was  a  minor,  named  Hescham,) 
and  having  restored  peace  to  a  turbid  kingdom,  turned  his  arms 
so  succes^Uy  against  its  numerous  invaders,  that  he  acquired 
the  honourable  name  of  Almanzor,  that  is,  the  Defender.  (See 
vol.  ii.  of  this  Oatalorae,  pages  S7,  49,  50.) 

Arabian  Spain  had  too  its  men  of  letters,  and  those  in  great 
numbers ;  some  whose  fame  was  so  extensive,  that  even  Christians 
came  to  hear  them  from  remote  regions  of  Europe.  But  this 
has  been  already  mentioned,  p.  488  of  these  Inquiries. 

Public  libraries  (not  less  than  seventy)  were  established 
through  the  country ;  and  noble  bene&ctions  they  were  to  the 
cause  of  letters,  at  a  time  when  books,  by  being  manuscripts, 
were  so  costly  an  article,  that  few  scholars  were  equal  to  the 
expense  of  a  collection. 

To  the  subjects  already  treated,  were  added  the  lives  of  their 
famous  women;  that  is,  of  women  who  had  been  &mous  for 
their  literature  and  genius. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  when  we  read  these  accounts,  to  hear 
it  asserted,  that  the  religion  of  these  people  was  hostile  to  lite- 
rature; and  this  assertion  founded  on  no  better  reason,  than 
that  the  Turks,  their  successors,  by  being  barbarous  and  ig- 
norant, had  little  value  for  accomplishments  of  which  they  knew 
nothing. 

These  Spanish  Arabians,  also,  like  their  ancestors  in  the  East, 
were  great  horsemen,  and  particularly  fond  of  horses.  Accounts 
are  preserved  both  of  horses  and  camels ;  also  of  their  coin ;  of 
the  two  races  of  caliphs,  the  Ommiadse  and  the  Abbassadse ;  of 
the  first  Arabic  conqueror  of  Spain,  and  the  conditions  of  tolera- 
tion granted  to  the  Christians  whom  he  had  conquered. 

It  further  appears  from  these  Arabic  works,  that  not  only 
sugar,  but  silk  was  known  and  cultivated  in  Spain.  We  read  a 
beautiful  description  of  Grenada  and  its  environs ;  as  also  epi- 
taphs of  different  kinds ;  some  of  them  approaching  to  Attic 
ele^nce. 

When  that  pleasing  liquor  coffee  was  first  introduced  among 
them,  a  scruple  arose  among  the  devout  (perhaps  from  feeling 
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its  exhilarating  quality)  whether  it  was  not  forbidden  by  the 
Alcoran,  under  the  article  of  tdne.  A  council  of  Mahometan 
diTines  was  held  upon  the  occasion,  and  the  council  luckily  de- 
creed for  the  legality  of  its  use.  (See  vol.  ii.  of  this  Catalogue, 
p,  172,  173.) 

The  concessions  made  by  the  Arabian  conquerors  of  Spain  to 
the  Gbthic  prince  whom  he  subdued,  is  a  strikiug  picture  of  his 
lenity  and  toleration.  He  neither  deposed  the  Gothic  prince, 
nor  plundered  his  people,  but,  on  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute, 
stipulated  not  to  deprive  them  either  of  their  lives  or  property ; 
and  gave  them  also  their  churches,  and  a  toleration  for  their  re- 
ligion. See  this  curious  treaty,  which  was  made  about  the  year 
712  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue, 
p.  106. 

When  the  posterity  of  these  conquerors  came  in  their  turn  to 
be  conquered,  (an  event  which  happened  many  centuries  after- 
ward,) they  did  not  experience  that  indulgence  which  had  been 
granted  by  their  forefathers. 

The  conquered  Moors  (as  they  were  then  called)  were  expelled 
by  thousands ;  or,  if  they  ventured  to  stay,  were  exposed  to  the 
carnage  of  a  mercUess  inquisition : 

Pneri,  izmuptsqne  pnellffi, 
Impoflitiqae  logiB  juvenes  ante  ora  parentmn. 

It  appears  that  many  of  these  Arabic-Spanish  princes  were 
men  of  amiable  manners,  and  great  encouragers  both  of  arts  and 
letters,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  tyrannic,  cruel,  and 
sanguinary. 

There  were  usually  many  kingdoms  existing  at  the  same  time, 
and  these  on  every  occasion  embroiled  one  with  another;  not  to 
mention  much  internal  sedition  in  each  particular  state. 

Like  their  Eastern  ancestors,  they  appear  not  to  have  diared 
the  smallest  sentiment  of  civil  liberty ;  the  difference  as  to  good 
and  bad  government  seeming  to  hare  been  wholly  derived,  ac- 
cording to  them,  from  the  worth  or  pravity  of  the  prince  who 
governed.    See  p.  495  of  these  Inquiries. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  pages  referring  to  facts,  in 
the  two  historical  volumes  of  these  manuscripts,  are  but  seldom 
given,  because  whoever  possesses  those  volumes  (and  without 
them  any  reference  would  be  useless)  may  easily  find  every  fact, 
by  referring  to  the  copious  and  useAiI  index  subjoined  to  the 
second  volume,  which  index  goes  to  the  whole  work. 
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PAET  IL 

CONCERNING  THE  MANUflGBIPTS  OF  LITY,  IN  THE  EflCURIAL  LIBRARY. 

It  haying  been  often  asBeried,  that  an  entire  and  complete  copy 
of  Liyj  was  extant  in  the  Escurial  library,  I  requested  my  son, 
in  the  year  1771,  (he  being  at  that  time  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Madrid,)  to  inquire  for  me,  what  manuscripts  of 
that  author  were  there  to  be  found. 

He  procured  me  the  following  accurate  detail  from  a  learned 
ecclesiastic,  Don  Juan  de  Pellegeros,  canon  of  Lerma,  employed 
by  Monsr.  De  Santander,  his  catholic  majesty^s  librarian,  to 
inspect  for  this  purpose  the  manuscripts  of  that  valuable  li- 
brary. 

The  detail  was  in  Spanish,  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial  library  are  the  following 
works  of  T.  Livy. 

1 .  Three  large  volumes,  which  contain  so  many  decads,  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth,  (one  decad  in  each  volame,)  curiously 
written  on  parchment,  or  fine  vellum,  by  Pedro  de  Middleburgh, 
or  of  Zeeland,  (as  he  styles  himself.) 

The  books  are  truly  magnificent,  and  in  the  title  and  initials 
curiously  illuminated.  They  bear  the  arms  of  the  house  of 
Borgia,  with  a  cardinaPs  cap,  whence  it  appears  that  they  be- 
longed either  to  pope  Gallixtus  the  Third,  or  to  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  when  cardinals. 

2.  Two  other  volumes,  written  by  the  same  hand,  one  of  the 
first  decad,  the  other  of  the  third ;  of  the  same  size  and  beauty 
as  the  former.  Both  have  the  same  arms ;  and  in  the  last  is  a 
note,  which  recites,  *'  This  book  belongs  to  D.  Juan  de  Fonseca, 
bishop  of  Burgos.*" 

3.  Another  volume  of  the  same  size,  and  something  more 
ancient  than  the  former,  (being  of  the  beginning  of  the  nfleenth 
century,)  containing  the  third  decad  entire.  This  is  also  well 
written  on  parchment,  though  not  so  valuable  as  the  former. 

4.  Another  of  the  first  decad,  finely  written  on  vellum.  At 
the  end  is  written  as  follows :  '^  Ex  centum  voluminibus,  quse 
ego  indies  vitse  mese  magnis  laboribus  hactenus  scripsisse  memini, 
hos  duos  Titi  Livii  libros  Anno  Dni.  1441,  ego  Joannes  Andreas 
de  Golonia  feliciter,  gratia  Dei,  absolvi  ;^^  and  at  the  end  of  each 
book,  ''  Emendavi  Nicomachus  Fabianus.^ 

In  the  last  leaf  of  this  book  is  a  fragment  either  of  Livy  him- 
self, or  of  some  pen  capable  of  imitating  him.  It  fills  the  whole 
leaf;  and  the  writer  says,  it  was  in  the  copy  from  which  he 
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tranBcril)ecl.    It  appears  to  be  a  firagment  of  the  latter  times  of 
the  second  Panic  war. 

5.  Another  large  volume,  in  parchment,  well  written,  of  the 
same  century,  viz.  the  fifteenth,  containing  three  decads.  1.  De 
Urbis  initu.  2.  De  Bello  Punico.  3.  De  Bello  Macedonico. 
In  this  last  decad  is  wanting  a  part  of  the  book.  This  yolume 
is  much  esteemed,  being  full  of  notes  and  yarious  readings,  in 
the  hand  of  Hieronimo  Zunita,  its  former  possessor. 

6.  Another  very  valuable  volume,  containing  the  first  decad, 
equal  to  the  former  in  the  elegance  of  its  writing  and  ornaments^ 
This  also  belonged  to  Hieronimo  Zunita ;  the  age  the  same. 

7.  Lastly,  there  is  another  of  the  first  decad  also,  written  on 
paper,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  contains 
nothing  remarkable. 

In  all,  there  are  ten  volumes,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same  age. 

Here  ends  the  account  of  the  Escurial  manuscripts,  given  us 
by  this  learned  Spaniard;  in  which  manuscripts  we  see  there  ap- 
pears no  part  of  Livy  but  what  was  printed  in  the  early  editions. 

The  other  parts  of  this  author,  which  parts  none  of  the  manu- 
scripts here  recited  give  us,  were  discovered  and  printed  after- 
wards. 

As  to  the  fragment  mentioned  in  the  fourth  article,  (all  of 
which  fragment  is  there  transcribed,)  it  has,  though  genuine,  no 
peculiar  rarity,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  latter  printed 
editions.  See  particularly  in  Grevier^s  edition  of  Livy,  Paris, 
1736,  tome'ii.  pages  716,  717,  718,  beginning  with  the  words 
Jtaro  simul  Aamintous^  and  ending  with  the  words  increpatis  risum 
esse,  which  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  fragment  here  exhibited. 

From  this  detail  it  is  evident  that  no  entire  copy  of  Livy  is 
extant  in  the  Escurial  library. 


PART  HI. 

OaKlSK  MANUSGHIPTS  OF  CEBES,  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  KING  OF 

FRANCE. 

Tb£  picture  of  Gebes,  one  of  the  most  elegant  moral  allegories  of 
Grecian  antiquity,  is  so  far  connected  with  the  middle  age,  that 
the  ingenious  Arabians  of  that  time  thought  it  worth  translating 
into  Arabic. 

It  was  also  translated  froin  Greek  into  Latin  by  Ludovicus 
Odaxius,  a  learned  Italian^  soon  after  Greek  literature  revived 
there,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1497. 

After  this  it  was  often  printed,  sometimes  in  Greek  alone, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  more  modem  Latin  versions.    But 
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the  misfortune  was,  that  the  Greek  manuscripts,  from  which  the 
editors  printed,  (that  of  Odaxius  alone  excepted,)  were  all  of 
them  defective  in  their  end  or  conclusion.  And  he^c^  it  followed 
that  this  work  for  many  years  was  published,  edition  afier  edition, 
in  this  defective  manner. 

Had  its  end  been  lost,  we  might  have  lamented  it,  as  we  la- 
ment other  losses  of  the  same  kind.  But  in  the  present  case, 
to  the  shame  of  editors,  we  have  the  end  preserved,  and  that 
not  only  in  the  Arabic  paraphrase,  and  the  old  Latin  translation 
of  Odaxius,  but,  what  is  more,  even  in  the  original  text,  as  it 
Btands  in  two  exceUent  manuscripts  of  tbe  king  of  France's  U- 
brary. 

From  these  MSS.  it  was  published  in  a  neat  12mo.  edition  of 
Gebes,  by  James  Gronovius,  in  the  year  1689 ;  and  after  him  by 
the  diligent  and  accurate  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Grssca, 
vol.  i.  p.  834,  835;  and,  after  Fabricius,  in  a  small  octavo 
edition,  by  Thomas  Johnson,  A.  M.  printed  at  London,  in  the 
year  1720. 

Whoever  reads  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise  will  find  sufficient 
internal  evidence  to  convince  him  of  its  authenticity,  both  from 
the  purity  of  the  language,  and  the  truth,  as  well  as  conpection 
of  the  sentiment. 

However,  the  manuscript  authority  resting  on  nothing  better 
than  the  perplexed  account  of  that  most  obscure  and  affected 
writer,  James  Gronovius,  I  procured  a  search  to  be  made  in  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  if  such  manuscripts  were  there  to  be 
found. 

Upon  inspection  of  no  less  than  four  manuscripts  of  Gebes, 
preserved  in  that  valuable  library,  numbers  858,  2992,  1001, 
1774,  it  appeared,  that  in  the  second  and  in  the  third,  the  end 
of  Gebes  was  perfect  and  entire,  after  the  manner  in  which  it 
stands  in  the  printed  editions  above  mentioned. 

The  end  of  this  short  essay  is  to  prove,  that  the  genuineness 
of  the  conclusion  thus  restored  does  not  rest  merely  on  such  au- 
thority as  that  of  James  Gronovius,  (for  Fabricius  and  Johnson 
only  follow  him,)  but  on  the  authority  of  the  best  manuscripts, 
actually  inspected  for  the  purpose. 


PART  IV. 

|K>MB   ACCOUNT    OF    UTBRATURB    IN    RUSSIA,    AND    OF    ITS    PBOGBBBS 

TOWARDS  BEINO  CIVILIZBD. 

The  vast  empire  of  Russia  extending  far  into  the  north,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  country,  its  in- 
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habitants  should  have  remuned  so  long  unciyilized.  For  culture 
of  the  finer  arts  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  comfortable  leisure. 
But  how  could  such  leisure  be  found  in  a  country  where  every 
one  had  enough  to  do  to  support  his  family,  and  to  resist  the 
rigour  of  an  uncomfortable  climate!  Besides  this,  to  make  the 
finer  arts  flourish,  there  must  be  imagination ;  and  imagination 
must  be  enlivened  by  the  contemplation  of  pleasing  objects ;  and 
that  contemplation  must  be  performed  in  a  manner  easy  to  the 
contemplator.  Now,  who  can  contemplate  with  ease^  where  the 
thermometer  is  often  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point !  Or 
what  object  can  he  find  worth  contemplating  for  those  many 
long  months,  when  all  the  water  is  ice,  and  all  the  land  covered 
with  snow  ? 

If  then  the  difiiculties  were  so  great,  how  great  must  have 
been  the  praise  of  those  princes  and  legislators,  who  dared  at- 
tempt to  polish  mankind  in  so  unpromising  a  region,  and  who 
have  been  able,  by  their  perseverance,  in  some  degree  to  accom^ 
plish  it ! 

Those  who  on  this  occasion  bestow  the  highest  praises  upon 
Peter  the  Great,  praise  him,  without  doubt,  as  he  justly  deserves* 
But  if  they  would  refer  the  beginning  of  this  work  to  him, 
and  much  more  its  completion,  they  are  certainly  under  a  mis^ 
take. 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  our  Edward  the  Sixth,  Ivan  Ba^- 
silowitz  adopted  principles  of  commerce^  and  granted  peculiar 
privilege^  to  the  EngUsh,  on  their  discovery  of  a  navigation  to 
Archangel. 

A  sad  scene  of  sanguinary  confusion  followed  from  this  period 
to  the  year  1612,  when  a  deliverer  arose,  prince  Pajanky.  He, 
by  unparalleled  fortitude,  having  routed  all  the  tyrants  and  im- 
postors of  the  time,  was  by  the  bojars,  or  magnates,  unanimously 
elected  czar.  But  this  honour  he,  with  a  most  disinterested 
magnanimity,  declined  for  himself,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
Michael  Fsedorowitz,  of  the  house  of  Bomanofi,  and  by  his 
mother^s  side  descended  from  the  ancient  czars. 

From  this  period  we  may  date  the  first  appearances  of  a  real 
civilizing)  and  a  development  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
the  Bussian  empire.  Michael  reigned  thirty-three  years.  By 
his  wisdom,  and  the  mildness  of  his  character,  he  restored  ease 
and  tranquillity  to  subjects  who  had  been  long  deprived  of  those 
inestimable  blessings ;  he  encouraged  them  to  industry^  and  gave 
them  an  example  of  the  most  laudable  behaviour. 

His  son  Alexius  Michaelowitz  was  superior  to  his  father  in  the 
art  of  governing  and  sound  politics.  He  promoted  agriculture ; 
introduced  into  his  empire  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  lover ;  published  a  code  of  laws,  still  used  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice ;  and  greatly  improved  his  army,  by 
mending  its  discipline.     This  be  effected  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
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strangers,  most  of  whom  were  Scotch.  Lesley,  GordoD,  and 
Eer,  are  the  names  of  families  still  existing  in  this  country. 

Theodore,  or  Fssdor,  succeeded  his  father  in  1677.  He  was 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  weak  constitution ;  fond  of  pomp 
and  magnificence,  and  in  satisfying  this  passion  contributed  to 
polish  his  subjects  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures 
and  articles  of  elegance,  which  they  soon  began  to  adopt  and 
imitate.  His  delight  was  in  horses,  and  he  did  his  country  a 
real  service  in  the  beginning  and  establishing  of  those  fine  breeds 
of  them  in  the  Ukraine  and  elsewhere.  He  reigned  seven  years ; 
and  having  on  his  death-bed  called  his  bojars  round  him,  in  the 
presence  of  his  brother  and  sister,  Ivan  and  Sophia,  and  of  his 
half-brother  Peter,  said  to  them,  ^^Hear  my  last  sentiments; 
they  are  dictated  by  my  love  for  the  state,  and  by  my  affection 
for  my  people :  the  bodily  infirmities  of  Ivan  necessarily  must 
affect  his  mental  faculties ;  he  is  incapable  of  ruling  a  dominion 
like  that  of  Russia ;  he  cannot  take  it  amiss,  if  I  recommend  to 
you  to  set  him  aside,  and  to  let  your  approbation  fall  on  Peter, 
who  to  a  robust  constitution  joins  great  strength  of  mind,  and 
marks  of  a  superior  understanding.'*'' 

Theodore  dying  in  1682,  Peter  became  emperor,  and  his 
brother  Ivan  remained  contented.  But  Sophia,  Ivan^s  sister, 
a  woman  of  great  ambition,  could  not  brinof  herself  to  submit. 

The  troubles  which  ensued;  the  imminent  dangers  which 
Peter  escaped;  his  abolition  of  that  turbulent  and  seditious 
soldiery,  called  the  Strelitz ;  the  confinement  of  his  half-sister 
Sophia  to  a  monastery ;  all  these  were  important  events,  which 
left  Peter  in  the  year  1689  with  no  other  competitor  than  the 
mild  and  easy  Ivan ;  who  dying  not  many  years  after,  left  him 
sole  monarch  of  all  the  Bussias. 

The  acts  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war,  of  this 
stupendous  and  elevated  genius,  are  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
peated by  me.  Peter  adorned  his  country  with  arts,  and  raised 
its  glory  by  arms:  he  created  a  respectable  marine;  founded 
St.  Petersburgh,  a  new  capital,  and  that  &om  the  very  ground ; 
rendering  it  withal  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe  for  beauty 
and  elegance. 

To  encourage  letters,  he  formed  academies,  and  invited  foreign 
professors  not  only  to  Petersburgh  (his  new  city)  but  to  his 
ancient  capital  Moscow ;  at  both  which  places  these  professors 
were  maintained  with  liberal  pensions. 

As  a  few  specimens  of  literature  from  both  these  cities  have 
recently  come  to  my  hand,  I  shall  endeavour  to  enumerate  them, 
as  I  think  it  relative  to  my  subject. 

1.  Plutarchus  Trepl  Juo-cDTria?,  koX  irepl  Tuj(r}^ — Gr.  Lat.  cum 
animadversionibus  Beiskii  et  alior :  suas  adjecit  Christianus  Fri* 
dericus  Matthaei.  Typis  Universitatis  Mosquensis,  an.  1777. 
8vo. 
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2.  Plutarchi  libellus  de  Superstitione,  et  Demosthenis  Oratio 
AiDebris,  6r.  Lat.  cum  notis  integris  Beiskii  et  alior. — suas  ad jecit 
Christ.  Frider.  Matthsei.  Typis  Caesareae  Mosquensis  Univer- 
sitatis,  an.  1778.  8vo. 

3.  Lectiones  Mosquenses,  in  two  volumes,  Syo.  bound  to- 
gether, and  printed  at  Leipsic,  an.  1779 :  they  contain  various 
readings  in  different  authors,  and  some  entire  pieces,  all  in 
Greek,  collected  from  the  libraries  of  Moscow,  and  published  by 
the  same  learned  editor. 

4.  Isocratis,  Demetrii  Cyd.  et  Michael  GlycaB  aliquot  Epistolse, 
nee  non  Dion.  Chrysostomi  Oratio — Grsec.  Typis  Universitatis 
Csesarese  Mosquensis.  Svo.  By  the  same  learned  editor. 

5.  Glossaria  Grseca  minora,  et  alia  Anecdota  Grseca :  a  work 
consisting  of  two  parts,  contained  under  one  volume,  in  a  thin 
quarto,  by  the  same  able  professor,  printed  at  Moscow  by  the' 
university  types,  in  the  years  1774,  1776.  A  catalogue  of  the 
several  pieces  in  both  parts  is  subjoined  to  the  end  of  the  second 
part.  Among  the  pieces  in  the  first  part  are,  Ezcerpta  ex 
Grammatica  Niceph.  Gregorse ;  ex  Glossario  Gyrilli  Alexandrini ; 
Glossarium  in  Epistolas  Pauli ;  Nomina  Mensium :  those  of  the 
second  part  are  chiefly  theological. 

6.  Notitia  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Grsecorum  Bibliothe- 
carum  Mosquensium,  cum  variis  Anecdotis,  Tabulis  iSneis, 
Indicibus  locupletissimis :  edidit  Christ.  Fridericus  Matthsei. 
Mosquae,  Typis  Universitatis,  an.  1776. 

This  publication,  on  a  large  folio  paper,  is  as  yet  incomplete, 
only  sixty  pages  being  printed  off.  It  ends,  Partis  primse 
Sectionis  primse  Finis. 

7.  An  Ode  to  the  present  empress,  Catharine,  in  ancient 
Greek  and  Russian. 

8.  An  Ode  on  the  birth-day  of  Constantine,  second  son  to  the 
grand  duke,  in  ancient  Greek  and  Russian :  printed  at  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  title,  ev  t^  AvroKparopifcp 
^AKoirffjila  r&v  ^E'rrurT7)fi&v,  "in  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

9.  An  Ode  to  prince  Potemkin,  ancient  Greek  and  Russian, 
and  printed  (as  before)  an.  1780. 

10.  An  Ode,  consisting  of  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode, 
ancient  Greek  and  Russian,  made  in  1779,  in  honour  of  the 
empress,  the  great  duke  and  duchess,  and  Alexander  and  Con- 
stantine, their  two  sons,  grandsons  to  the  empress. 

This  Ode  was  sung  in  the  original  Greek  by  a  large  number 
of  voices,  before  a  numerous  and  splendid  court  in  one  of  the 
imperial  palaces. 

As  I  have  a  copy  of  this  music,  I  cannot  omit  observing,  that 
it  is  a  genuine  exemplar  of  the  ancient  Antiphona,  so  well  known 
to  the  church  in  very  remote  ages.  On  this  plan,  two  complete 
choirs  (each  consisting  of  trebles,  counters,  tenors,  and  bases) 
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sing  against  each  other,  and  reciprocally  answer ;  then  unite  all 
of  them ;  then  separate  again,  returning  to  the  alternate  re- 
sponse, till  the'  whole  at  length  concludes  in  one  general  choms. 
The  music  of  this  ode  may  he  called  purely  vocal,  having  no 
other  accompaniment  but  that  of  an  organ. 

The  composer  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  celebrated  Paesiello, 
so  well  known  at  present,  and  so  much  admired,  both  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  for  music  of  a  very  different  character,  I  mean 
his  truly  natural  and  pleasing  burlettas. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  more  of  this  species  of  music, 
may  consult  the  valuable  Glossary  of  Spelman,  under  the  word 
Antiphana^  and  the  ingenious  Musical  Dictionary  of  Bousseaa, 
under  the  word  AfUienne. 

11.  A  short  copy  of  Greek  elegiac  verses,  printed  at  Peters- 
burg, in  the  year  1780,  and  addressed  to  prince  Potemkin, 
with  this  singular  title,  ^Eirlrfpafxfia  eirl  7^9  irafi,Sctov^  koX 
j(apfioavvov  yopy€io<l>opia^^  T779  Kovvoripw^  fuuTKopaoo^  koXov^ 
fikv7)%  ^v,  K,  T.  \.  Thus  Englished  :  ''  A  poem  on  the  splendid 
and  delightful  festivity,  where  they  wear  Gorgonian  visors; 
more  commonly  called  a  masquerade ;  which  prince  Potemkia 
celebrated,'"  &c. 

A  better  word  to  denote  a  masquerade  could  hardly  have 
been  invented  than  the  word  here  employed,  yopyeuxfyopta.  In 
attempting  to  translate  it,  that  I  might  express  one  word,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  use  many. 

12.  A  translation  of  VirgiPs  Georgics  from  the  Latin  Hex- 
ameters into  Greek  Hexameters,  by  the  celebrated  Euffenius, 
famous  for  his  treatise  of  Logic,  published  a  few  years  since  in 
ancient  Greek  at  Leipsic.  He  was  made  an  archbishop,  but 
chose  to  resign  his  dignity.  He  is  now  carrying  on  this  transla- 
tion under  the  protection  of  prince  Potemkin,  but  has  as  yet 
gone  no  further  than  to  the  end  of  the  first  Georgic. 

The  work  is  printed  on  a  large  folio  paper,  having  the 
original  on  one  side,  and  the  translation  on  the  other.  Copious 
notes  in  Greek  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  several  pages. 

Take  a  short  specimen  of  the  performance. 

Continuo,  ventis  siugentibns,  aut  freta  ponti 
Indpiunt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridns  altis 
MontibuB  audiri  fra^^r ;  aut  resonantia  longe 
Littoia  misceri,  et  nemomm  increbreacere  maimur. 

Geor.  L  356. 

AvtIko,  ^ypofihwy  iaf4f»»v^  iropBfuns  hr\  ir6incv 
"AXs  re  <raKtvon4v7i  oldatVfi,  iroU  Kopv^xit  Bh 
Oiip€os  tjcpat  rpaxh  $oacny'    &rc^  fMKp60€v  yt 
'AtcTol  T*  €lyd\ioi  pii  0p4fiom(u,  k*  alyia\ol  re' 
2/i€f>9a^coy  frpotrjai  8i  fiundn^  aZa  icol  flXi}. 

Of  these  various  printed  works,  the  first  six  were  sent  me  by 
the  learned  scholar  above  mentioned,  Ghristianus  Fridericus 
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Matihiei,  from  Moscow ;  the  last  six  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
firom  prince  Potemkin  at  Petersburgh. 

Besides  the  printed  books,  the  learned  professor  at  Moscow 
sent  me  a  curiotrs  Latin  narrative  in  manuscript. 

In  it  he  gives  an  acconnt  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  Strabo,  be- 
longing to  the  Ecclesiastical  library  at  Moscow.  He  informs 
me,  this  MS.  is  in  folio;  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  leaves;  is  beautiAiUy  written  by  one,  whom  he  calls  a 
learned  and  diligent  scribe,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  came,  as  appears  by  a 
memorandum  in  the  manuscript,  from  the  celebrated  Greek 
monastery  at  Mount  Athos. 

He  adds,  (which  is  worth  attention,)  that  almost  all  the  Greek 
manuscripts  which  are  now  preserved  at  Moscow  were  originally 
brought  thither  from  this  monastery;  and  that,  in  the  last 
century,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Michaelowitz  and  the 
patriarch  Nice,  by  means  of  the  monk  Arsenius.  So  early  in 
this  country  did  a  gleam  of  literature  shew  itself. 

He  strongly  denies  the  fact,  that  there  is  any  other  MS.  of 
Strabo  besides  this,  either  at  Moscow  or  at  Petersburgh. 

Of  the  present  MS.  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  colla- 
tions, taken  from  the  first  and  second  book. 

After  this  he  mentions  the  unpublished  hymn  of  Homer  upon 
Geres,  and  the  fragment  of  another  by  the  same  poet  upon 
Bacchus;  both  of  which,  since  I  heard  from  him,  have  been 
published  by  Buhnkenius  at  Leyden,  to  whom  my  correspondent 
bad  sent  them  from  the  Moscowan  library. 

He  has  been  generous  enough  to  send  me  copies  of  all  the 
books  he  has  published,  for  which  valuable  donation  I  take  this 
public  opportunity  of  making  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

With  regard  to  all  the  publications  here  mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  those  from  Petersburgh  are  said  to  be  printed  in 
the  imperial  academy  of  sciences ;  those  from  Moscow,  by  the 
types  of  the  imperial  university;  each  place  by  its  style  in- 
dicating its  establishment. 

In  justice  to  my  son,  his  majesty'*s  minister  to  the  court  of 
Bussia,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say,  that  all  this  information, 
and  all  these  literary  treasures,  have  been  procured  for  me  by 
his  help,  and  through  his  interest. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  (though  perhaps  it  may 
be  a  repetition,)  that  the  efibrts  to  civilize  this  country  did  not 
begin  from  Peter  the  Great,  but  were  much  older.  A  small 
glimmering,  like  the  first  day-break,  was  seen  under  czar  Ivan, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  dawn  of  civilizing  became  more  conspicuous  a  century 
afterwards,  under  czar  Alexius  Michaelowitz ;  of  whom,  as  well 
as  of  his  son  Theodore,  or  Faedor,  we  have  spoken  already. 

But  under  the   Great   Peter  it  burst  forth,    with  all   the 
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iplendour  of  a  rising  sun,  and  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
my  metaphor)  has  continued  ever  since  to  ascend  towards  its 
meridian 

More  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  Peter  ; 
during  which  period,  with  very  little  exception,  this  vast  empire 
has  been  governed  by  female  sovereigns  only.  All  of  them  have 
pursued  more  or  less  the  plan  of  their  great  predecessor,  and 
none  of  them  more  than  the  illustrious  princess  who  now  reigns. 

And  so  much  for  literature  in  Russia,  and  for  its  progress 
towards  being  civilized, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  was  proposed,  as  mentioned  in  p.  899  of  this  work,  to  have 
joined  a  few  notes  to  the  pieces  contained  in  the  preceding 
Appendix;  but  the  work  growing  larger  than  was  expected, 
the  notes,  as  not  being  essentially  parts  of  it,  have  been  omitted. 
One  omission  however  we  beg  to  supply,  because  it  has  hap- 
pened through  inadvertence.  Besides  the  Arabic  translations 
from  the  Greek,  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  part  the  first,  there 
are  also  translations  of  Hippocrates,  Gralen,  and  the  old  Greek 
physicians,  whom  the  Arabians,  as  they  translated,  illustrated 
With  comments,  and  npon  whose  doctrines  they  formed  many 
compositions  of  their  own,  having  been  remarkably  famous  for 
^heir  study  and  knowledge  of  medicine. 
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AoQUUscBNcn  and  giatitade,  their  force, 
100  and  n. 

Aflfectionfl,  reciprocate  with  our  ideas,  40. 
their  force,  when  raised  by  miuic,  ibkL 

Agatho,  13,  n. 

Alexander  Aphrodinenais,  his  account  of 
active  efficient  causes,  2,  n.  of  speech, 
61,  n.  of  the  Stoic  estijooate  of  externals, 
89,  n.  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  the 
worst  societies,  1 06,  n, 

Ammonius,  6,  ».  11,  ».  12  «.  13,  n,  14,  n. 
18,  «.  61,  n.  95,  ».  97,  n. 

Andronicus  Rhodius,  2,  n.  87,  n.  88,  n. 

Antipater,  his  notion  of  the  end  of  man, 
83,91. 

Antoninus,  unites  social  and  rational,  66,11. 
describes  law  uniyersal,  73, ».  his  notion 
of  KorSpdwru,  or  rectitude  of  conduct, 
UmL  quoted,  76,  n.  77,  n.  90,  n.  105,  a. 
bis  notion  of  ^aifunf,  or  genios,  91,  n.  of 
the  universe,  96,  n,  of  reason  or  intellect, 
98,  n,  99,  n.  of  God,  the  animating 
Wisdom,  101,  «•.  of  evil,  ibid,  n.  of 
tinging  our  minds,  102,  n.  of  philo- 
sophical exception,  or  reserve,  ibid,  n. 
joins  justice  and  piety,  107,  n. 

Archidemus,  his  notion  of  happiness,  84,  n, 

Arddamas,  noble  sentiment  o£  26, 91. 

Archytas,  84,  n, 

Aristocles,  26.  n, 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  art,  2,  n,  5,  n.  6,  n. 
of  active  efficient  causes,  ibid,  of  the 
various  modes  of  human  action,  4,  n. 
of  compulsion,  5,  n,  of  man^s  natural, 
power,  ibid,  of  lus  acquired  power,  or 
habits,  ibid,  of  operations,  purely  natural, 
ibid,  of  nature,  6,  ».  of  a  contingent, 

11,  n.    of  the  subjects  of  philosophy^ 

12,  n,  of  chance  and  fortune,  13,  n. 
proves  from  their  existence  that  of  mind 
and  nature,  ibid,  quoted,  14,  n.  30,  n. 
95, 91.  his  notion  of  human  choice,  or 
determination,  15.  n.  of  final  causes, 
16,  «.  19, «.  of  energies,  18,  n.  makes 
life  itself  an  energy,  ibid,  final  causes 
twofold,  20,  M.  his  division  of  arts, 
21,  9>.  enumeration  of  causes,  23,  n, 
quoted,  46,  n.  his  idea  of  good,  49,  n. 
proves  man  social  from  speech,  61,  n. 
quoted,  5,  n,  36,  n,  66,  n,  holds  the 
same  science  of  contraries,  69,  n,    his 


account  of  happiness,  69,  n,  85, 91.  gives 
that  of  Xenocrates,  85,  n.  accounts  for 
the  pleasure  arising  fix>m  imitations, 
35, 9B.  his  account  of  sentiments,  36,  is. 
of  the  end  of  tragedy,  .37, 91.  of  characters 
or  manners,  38, 91.  etymologizes  the  word 
Blhiee,  103,  n,  makes  self  and  social 
one,  106,  n,  makes  happiness  the  univer- 
sal object,  108,  n.  his  treatise  concerning 
philosophy,  quoted  from  a  manuscript, 
25,91. 

Arrian.  See  Epictetus. 

Art,  considered  as  an  efficient  cause,  2 — 9. 
its  material  cause,  10,  11.  its  finalt 
14 — 16.  its  formal,  17—20.  loves  for- 
tune, why,  13,  }».  what,  2  and  n.  4,  8. 
how  distinguished  from  chance,  2  and  91. 
4,  5  and  n.  12.  how  firom  compulsion, 
2  and  9».  5.  how  from  volition,  3  and 
5  91.  how  firom  natural  power  and 
instinct,  ibid,  how  from  power  divine, 
4,  and  6  n.  its  influence  on  the  ele- 
ments, 21.  on  animals  iiiational,  22. 
on  man,  ibid,  the  same  as  mind,  ibid, 
inane  and  fiilse  art,  8,  n.  Peripatetic 
description  of  art,  9,  n.  Stoic,  ibid. 
that  of  Quintilian,  ibid,  of  Cicero, 
ibid,  of  Cleanthes,  ibid,  of  Nioephorus 
Blemmides,  ibid,  art  considered  in  four 
views,  23.  arts,  their  comparative  pri- 
ority, 25,  n.  either  necessary  or  elegant, 
25  and  91.  the  pretensions  of  each,  27. 
imitative  arts  imitate  through  sensible 
media,  28.  what  numbers  wanted  to 
establish  human  society,  59. 

Artists,  moral  and  inferior,  how  ihey  differ, 
75,  76  and  n. 

Beauty,  its  effect,  90. 

Being,  every  species  ol^  conciliated  to  itself, 

57  and  91. 
Being  and  well  being,  27. 
Blemmides,  9,  n. 
BosBU,  30, 91.  36,  n.  88,  n. 
Brutal,  degradation  of  rational  into  it,  how, 

99,  Ik 

Caesura  in  verse,  39,  n. 
Capacity,  7. 

Cause,  3.  efficient,  2 — 8.  material,  10 — 12. 
final,  13—16,   19,  n.    formal,  17—20. 
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final  often  concurs  with  formal,  19,  «. 
final,  twofold,  ibid,  the  four  spedoB  in 
one  view,  23,  n. 

Chance,  2,  5,  n.  12,  n. 

ChazBcter,  or  mannen,  S6,  38. 

Chrysippas,  his  notion  of  law  nnirersal, 
72,  n.  of  good,  74,  n.  of  the  rational 
pursuit  even  of  externals,  88,  ».  of  the 
perfect  man,  92,  n.  of  futurity,  100,  n. 
of  evil,  101,  n. 

Cicero,  his  notion  of  art,  2,  n.  quoted,  9,  n. 
48,  n.  49,  n.  for  an  active  life,  54,  n, 
quoted,  57,  n.  64,  n.  his  notion  of  por- 
tents, 65,  n,  supposes  one  reason,  one 
truth,  and  one  law  to  gods  and  men,  66,  n. 
his  aigument  against  injustice,  tW. 
holds  virtue  agreeable  to  nature,  68,  n. 
his  definition  of  a  moral  office,  or  duty, 
69,  n.  his  account  of  the  Peripatetic  idea 
of  happiness,  Ufid.  and  70,  n,  the  Stoic 
objection  to  it,  70,  n,  of  law  uni> 
versa],  72, «.  txanslates  Kwr6p$wns,  7 3,  n. 
his  account  of  the  Stoic  happiness, 
74,  n.  76,  fi.  quoted,  78,  n,  79,  n. 
80,  ».  81,  n.  82,  n.  83,  n.  84-,  n. 
86,  n.  91,  n.  94,  n.  99,  n.  his  account 
of  the  Stoic  irdBos,  86,  n,  of  their  regard 
to  the  social  system,  88, ».  to  externals, 
89, 91.  good  or  interest,  his  account  of  it, 
90,  ».  of  the  perfect  man,  91,  n.  93,  ft. 
of  the  universe,  as  one  dty,  96^  n,  joins 
jo^and  aooialy  106,  n.  his  high  notion  of 
justice,  ibid,  whence  he  derives  human 
reason  or  mind,  99,  n.  his  notion  of 
habit  as  to  jnorals,  103,  n,  quoted, 
100,  n.  108,91. 

Cleanthes,  his  notion  of  happiness,  82,  n. 
of  evil,  101,  n.    his  verses,  102. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus^  98, «. 

Compulsion,  2,  5,  n. 

Contingents,  what,  11,  n.  differ  in  cha- 
racter, 12, ». 

Contraries  known  through  the  same  habit 
or  fiiculty,  68  and  «•. 

AaifJMy,  or  genius,  what,  85,  n.  91,  n. 
99,  n.  101,  n.  affords  an  elegant  ety- 
molo^  to  c^Soi/fioWa,  happiness,  91,  ft. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  30,  n. 

Desire,  how  to  be  treated,  99  and  n. 

Dialectic,  what,  94,  n. 

Dio  Chrysostom,  2,  n. 

Diogenes  Laertiua,  9,  n.  19,  n.  46,  n, 
66,  ff.  defines  a  moral  office,  or  duty, 
69,  ».  law  universal,  72,  n.  quoted, 
76,  n.  79,  n.  80,  n.  82,  n.  83,  ».  84,  n. 
85,  n.  108,  n.  his  account  of  passion, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  87,  n,  their 
apathy,  what,  ibid,  their  eupathies,  or 
well-feelings,  88,  n,  quoted,  ibid,  and 
95.  virtue  and  felicity,  one,  101,  n. 

Duty.    See  Moral  Offices. 

End  of  man,  and  human  action,  examined 
in  the  11^  political,  51 »   lucrative,  52. 


pleatunble,  ibid,  contemplative,  54.  in 
the  life  of  virtue  joined  to  health  and 
competence,  69,  70.  of  pure  virtue  alone, 
73.  end,  not  in  the  success,  but  in  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  ibid,  74,  n.  81,  n.  in 
the  mere  doing,  ibid,  and  73,  «.  con- 
firmed by  examples,  78 — 81.  moral  end 
difiers  firom  other  ends,  how,  76  and  n. 

Energies,  7.  how  they  differ  from  works, 
18, 19.  iu  them  and  works  all  arts  end« 
17 — 19.   easy,  when  habitual,  6,  n. 

Enthusiasm,  the  rational,  and  ^e  savage, 
101. 

Epictetus,  his  idea  of  good,  45,  n,  46,  m. 
49,  n.  73,  n,  quoted,  54,  n,  73,  n, 
99,  n,  makes  life  the  subject  to  the 
moral  artist,  75,  n.  quoted,  77>  n,  81, «. 
recommends  consistence,  t5ti(2.  his  account 
of  Stoic  apathy,  87»  n,  distingaishes 
passions  firom  natural  affections,  ibid. 
maintains  the  social  system,  ibid,  life  a 
drama,  89,  n,  wise  advice  of  his,  90,  n. 
nuUces  good  the  common  object  of  pur- 
suit, ibid,  his  notion  of  proficiency,  95,  n, 
of  the  world,  as  one  city,  96,  n.  of 
reason  and  intellect,  98,  99,  «.  reason 
degraded,  how,  99,  n.  our  own,  whence, 
ibid,  his  advice  about  desire,  ibid,  treato 
man  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  100,  «.  his 
doctrine  as  to  futurity,  ibid,  his  notion 
of  habit  in  morals,  103,  n,  quoted,  99,  n. 
102,  II.  103,  n,  makes  s^  and  jodo/ 
one,  105, 91.  rests  all  in  pious  and  rational 
acquiescence,  108,  n.  what  error  he 
would  adopt,  ibid. 

Epicurus,  his  epistle,  when  dying,  79.  his 
account   of   happiness  connected    with 

'  virtue,  85,  n, 

Ei^tufiovttt.  See  Aaifiotv. 

Eb^funf,   etymologised   morally,  85,   a. 

91,91. 

Evil,  65,  n.  97, ».  101,  n.  106,  107,  «. 

Eustathius,  29,  n. 

Externals,  not    necessarily  conducive   to 

happiness,  71.    accumte  knowledge  of 

them  requisite,  why,  75,  83. 

Final     See  Cause. 
Fortitude,  natural,  why,  68. 
Fortune,  12,  n.    loves  art,  why,  13,  n» 
Friendship,  real,   exists  only  among  the 

virtuous,  88,  ft. 
Futurity,  its  force,  either  as  unknown  or 

known,  100, 101  and  n* 

Gale^i  Opuscula,  84,  fi. 

Oeneittls,  or  universals,  their  character, 
94, 9>.  98. 

Genius.    See  Acdfimf, 

Ood,  superior  to  all  art,  how,  6,  tr.  to  phi- 
losophizing, why,  ibid,  works  unifonnly, 
according  to  one  idea  of  perfection,  65 
and  n.  the  same  with  right  reason  and 
universal  Uw,  72,  n.  73,  fi.  the  standwd 
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of  peifectioii,  according  to  Plato  and  Individuala.    Soe  Particulan. 

Bcripture,  95,  n.  the  nnivenal  reason,  Injostiee,  unnatuzal,  whj,  66,  n,    106,  m, 

99.    or  mind,  101.    pervades  and  roles  Instinct,  4.    different  from  reason,  how, 

the  whole,  ibid,  and  n,  26,  n.    made  all  62. 

men  free,  ibid,   himself  uniyeisaL  one.  Interest,  all  governed  hj,  105.  andjnstly, 

and  ever  in  energy,  27,  n.  ibid,  a  detached  one,  impossible,  ibid,  a 

Good,  absent,  leads  to  art,  15.   this  absent  social  one,  happiness,  ibid,  private  and 

good  described,  and  its  characters  given,  public,  inseparable,  105,  n. 

15,  16.     Boyereign,  45  and  n.    always  Joannes  Onunmaticus.     See  Philoponns; 

complete,  76.  various  descriptions  of  it,  Jastice,  natural,  why,  67, 106  and  n.  joined 

12,  fi.  ite  original  preconceptions  or  cha-  by  the  Stoics  to  piety,  107,  ». 
racteristics,  45,  46.    agreeable  to  nature, 

47  and  n,   conduciye  to  well-being,  47.  Yioufhs  vovsy  common  sense,  46,  n. 

accommodated  to  all  places  and  times,  50  Kar6p$wrts  and  KeBr6p0ufjM,  73,  n. 
and  n.  durable,  48  and  n.  self-derived, 

ibid,  its  characteristics  applied  to  deter-  Language,  its  rise,  27,  n.    founded  in  oom- 

mine  what  is  happiness,  71, 77, 91.  good,  pact,  iidd.    See  Speech, 

not  in  externals,  but  in  their  proper  use,  Law,  universal,  described,  72,  73,  n.    the 

75,  n.   pursued  by  all,  90  and  n.   108  same  as  right  reason,  66,  n.    and  as  God 

•  and  n.    See  Happiness.  himself,  73,  n.  101. 

Gospel,  quoted,  95,  n.  Legislators,  their  high  character,  22,  26,  n. 

Gratis,  nothing  to  be  had,  1 03  and  n.  Liberty,  the  gift  of  God,  26,  n.    philosophic. 

Gratitude  and   acquiescence,   their   force,  what,  102. 

100,  107.  Life,  55.    life  according  to  virtue  and  to 

moral  offices,  the  same,  69  and  n.    life. 

Habit,  3, 102, 103  and  n.  and  its  eyents,  the  subject-matter  to  the 

Handel,  31,  41,  n.  moral  artist,  75,  n.   life,  human,  a  drama. 

Happiness,  in  virtue  joined  to  health  and  89  and  n.  99  and  n. 

competence,  70.    how  far  adequate  and  Lives,  four  sorts  o^  50  and  n.   the  political^ 
perfect,  70,  71.    in  virtue  alone,  or  reo-  51.    the  lucrative,  52.    the  pleasurable, 
titude  of  conduct,  in  the  mere  doing,  52,  53.    the  contemplatiye,  54,  55.    all 
without  regard  to  success,  72 — 74.    in  inadequate,  ibid,    active  and  sociaU  ibid, 
consistence,  in  experience,  in  selection  and  Love,  philosophic,  ite  progress  and  end, 
rejection,  82,  83  and  n.  in  performance  100  and  n.  102. 
of  moral  offices,  83  and  n.    concurring  Logic,  when  useful,  when  not,  108. 
sentimento  of  different  secto  of  philoso- 
phers on  the  subject  of  happiness,  84 —  Man,  his  nature  and  constitution,  examined, 
86,  A.  virtue  and  happiness,  one,  101,  n.  58 — 66.   by  nature,  social,  58 — 62.   ra- 
real    self-interest    and    happiness,  one,  tional,  62— -66.  the  perfect  man,  91  and 
105,  n.  pursued  by  all,  108  and  n.  ft.    103,  104.    man,  a  part  only  of  the 
Hecato,  the  Stoic,  89,  n,  whole,  100  and  n.    made  by  God  and 
Hermes,  called  Kotyhs^  or  Common,  why,  nature,  not  a  slave,  but  free,  26, ». 
46,  II.  Mankind,  their  modes  of  action,  4,fk 
Hobbs,  his  account  of  happiness,  86,  n.  Manners,  or  characters,  36,  n,  38. 
Homer,  51,  n.  25,  n.  Manuscript,  of  Philoponus,  25,  n.   of  Pro- 
Horace,  7,  30, 11.  32,  38,  41,  55,  75,  n.  78,  clus,  46,  n.  94,  n. 

81, n.  95,11.  99,  n.  Master-knowledge  and  sdence,  37, 99y  108, 

26, «. 

Ideas,  in  poetry  we  form  our  own,  in  paint*  Mar(uoT«x*'^a»  what,  8,  n. 

ing  we  take  them  from  the  artists,  34, 35.  Matter,  97,  n. 

reciprocate  with   affections,   40.    ideas,  Maximus  Tyrius,  92,  a. 

spe^c,  their  high  rank,  93,  94  and  is,  Metephysics,  called  so,  why,  26,  n, 

Jerome,  his  notion  of  the  Stoics,  80,  ».  Milton,  32,  34, ».  39,  n.   54,  73,  it. 

111.   See  Evil.  Mimetic.   See  Imitative. 

Imitetion,  objecta  of^  different  from  the  Mind,  recognises  the  natural  world  through 

media  of  imitetion,  how,  28.    extend  the  senses,  27.     particular  minds,  hfur* 

further  than  the  media,  t6tj.  and  29,  30.  mony  o^  vnth  the  universal,  101,  102. 

imitetion,  media  of,  what  to  painting,  28,  the  more  respecteble^  how  characterised, 

29.    what  to  music,  28,  31,  33.    what  97,  is. 

to  poetry,  28,  33.   whence  imitetions  by  Moral  office,  defined,  69  and  n.   happiness, 

different  arts  derive  their  preeminence,  to  live  performing  them,  84  and  a. 

28,  29.    imitetion  natural  to  man,  and  Morals,  united  with  religion,  96,     why 

pleasing,  why,  35.  treated  apart,  ibid» 

Imitetive  arts,  27.  Motion,  ite  species,  with  a  view  to  the  mi- 
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metic  arts,  30,  SI.  natuial  difien  from 
mancal,  how,  31.  imitated  by  painting, 
how,  29.  more  motions  in  music  than  in 
poetry,  33. 

Music,  art  o^  its  media  of  imitation,  33. 
its  subjects,  30.  imitates  joy  and  grief^ 
how,  31.  its  imitation  hi  inferior  to  that 
of  painting,  why,  Und,  its  efficacy  de- 
riyed  elsewhere,  39.  by  help  of  natural 
media,  imitates  nearly  as  well  as  poetry, 
though  inferior,  33,  35.  an  ally  to  poetry, 
how,  39.  raises  affections,  rather  than 
ideas,  40.  its  force  in  consequence  of 
this,  40,  41.  objections  to  singing  of 
dramas,  solved,  41. 

Musical  discords,  different  to  different 
hearers,  whence,  97. 

Nations,  comparative  estimate  of^  how  to 
be  formed,  27,  n. 

Nature,  divine,  human,  brutal,  vegetable, 
3.  defined,  6,  n.  12,  n.  her  treatment 
of  man,  43  and  n.  how  distinguished 
from,  and  opposed  to  reason,  64,  65. 
governed  by  one  efficient  cause,  65.  when 
and  why  she  deviates,  65, ».  the  pri- 
maries of  nature,  rit  irpSora  rr^s  ^<^cwf, 
what,  70, 11. 

Natund  philosophy,  its  order  in  the  rank 
of  sciences,  26,  n. 

Necessary,  and  impossible,  12,  n. 

Necessity,  natural,  how  distinguished  from 
natural  desire,  5, ».  18,  n. 

Nicias,  the  painter,  his  judicious  remarks 
on  the  subjects  of  his  art,  30,  n. 

Object  of  universal  pursuit,  what,  108  andii. 
objects  of  perception,  to  be  valued,  not 
by  their  number,  but  their  worth,  97,  n. 

Painting,  art  o£^  its  media  of  imitation,  28. 
its  subjects,  29.  imitates  sounds,  motions, 
passions,  affections,  characters,  how,  ibid, 
38.  its  best  subjects,  how  circumstanced, 
30,  34.  confined  to  an  instant,  as  to  time, 
30.   not  so  as  to  space,  ibid. 

Particulars,  their  characters,  98  and  n, 

Paul,  quoted,  72,  n. 

Perceptions,  sensitive  differ  from  intellec- 
tual, how,  66,  n. 

Perfection,  where,  and  how  it  exists,  92 — 
95.    See  Standard. 

Peripatetics,  unite  sej^and  «octa2,  106,  n. 

Persius,  99,  n. 

Perspicuity,  essential  to  arts,  30,  n, 

Philoponus,  19,  n.  65,  n.  25,  n.  See 
Joannes  Grammaticus. 

Philosophers,  the  concurring  sentiments  of 
various  sects  o£^  concerning  happiness 
and  moral  ends,  illustrated  from  ^e  Py- 
thagoreans, 84,  n,  the  Socratics,  85,  n. 
the  Peripatetics,  ibid,  the  Epicureans, 
ibid,  Thomas  Hobbs,  86,  n,  the  Stoics, 
pamm. 


Philosophy,  its  progress,  and  end  or  aim, 
according  to  the  Peripatetics,  11,*.  ac- 
cording to  the  Platonics,  97, 98,  n.  phi- 
losophy ancient,  different  in  its  meUiod 
from  modem,  how,  98,  n,  its  threefold 
division  according  to  the  ancients,  108,  m. 
the  first  philosophy,  what,  and  why  so 
called,  26,  n. 

Physics,  when  usefiil,  when  not,  108.  prior 
to  metaphysics,  why,  26,  n. 

Physical  events,  their  different  effect  on 
weak,  and  on  generous  minds,  26,  n. 

Piety,  connected  with  virtue,  106,  107. 
their  different  employs,  107, «. 

Plato,  his  idea  of  God  not  philosophizing, 
and  why,  6,  n,  of  the  invention  of  arts, 
14,  n.  of  the  sovereign  good,  45,  ji.  his 
argument  for  society,  60,  n.  63,  ii.  quoted 
8,11.  16,  n.  64,91.  68,11.  75, ».  79,80. 
90,  n.  100,  li.  106,11.  108,11.  maktfa 
God  the  standard,  9bj  n,  his  philoso- 
phiad  synthesis,  98,  n,  his  progress  of 
love,  100, ». 

Plutarch,  describes  law  universal,  73,  n. 
quoted,  46,  n.  57,  n,  73,  n.  74, ».  87,  n. 
88, «.  92,  n.  93,11.  101,  n.  108,  n. 

Poetry,  art  o^  its  media  of  imitation,  28. 
media  partly  natural,  partly  artificial, 
ibid,  32.  its  force  by  help  of  natural 
media,  32.  in  this  view,  limited,  33.  and 
inferior  to  painting,  ibid.  35.  but  neariy 
equal  to  music,  33.  poetry,  its  force  by 
help  of  an  artificial  medium,  language, 
34.  inferior  to  painting,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  pointing, 
ibid,  the  reason,  ibid,  n,  superior  to 
music,  35.  poetry,  the  objects  most  per* 
fectly  adapted  to  it,  described,  36 — 36. 
its  force  in  these  last  subjects,  38.  com- 
pared to  painting,  ibid,  to  music,  39. 
greatly  superior  to  both,  and  why,  tftadL 
associates  with  music,  how,  ibid,  derives 
power  merely  fin>m  its  numbers,  ibid. 

Porphyry,  98,  n. 

Portents,  and  monsters,  what  and  whence, 
65,  n. 

Power,  7.  natural,  prior  to  energy,  5,  a. 
how  difierent  from  habit,  or  custom,  tUdL 

Practice  and  theory,  45. 

Preconceptions,  ftpoK-fy^tis,  45,  46  and  «. 
defined,  46,  n, 

Produs,  manuscript  of,  quotations  from, 
46,  47,  n.  94,  n,  97,  n. 

Proficiency,  95  and  n. 

Prudence,  natural,  and  our  interest,  67. 

Quintilian,  his  account  of  juarcuorcxyiDi,  or 
inane  and  fidse  art,  8,  n.  of  energies  and 
works,  19,  fi.  of  speech,  61,  ii.  of  the 
event,  in  rhetoric,  75,  n.  of  the  force  of 
music,  40,  n.  of  the  perfect  orator,  93, ». 
95,  n. 

Raphael  Urbin,  30,  n.  34,  ». 
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Reason,  natmal  to  man,  63.  different  from 
instinct,  how,  62,  63.  raiumal  implies 
aodal,  66,  n.  reason  and  lav,  the  same, 
ibid,  its  chaiacter,  98,  99  and  n.  nni- 
Tcrsal,  see  Qod. 

Reason,  degraded,  how,  99  and  n* 

Rectitude  of  endeayonrs,  or  conduct,  72, 73 
and  n.  proposed  as  the  sovereign  good, 
72,  73.  examined  hy  our  preconceptions 
of  good,  77,  78.  explained,  73,  n. 

Religion,  connected  with  morals,  96,  107. 
See  Piety. 

Reserre,  philosophical,  what,  102  and  «. 

Salvator  Rosa,  30,  a. 

Sanctius,  61,  n. 

Scaliger,  14  a.  18,  n,  19,  n. 

Science,  its  objects,  what,  94,  n.  97,  n. 

Self,  47,  n.  Se«  Interest,  Happiness,  Virtoe. 

Self-denial,  discussed,  104. 

Seneca,  his  account  of  the  causes,  23,  n. 
quoted,  76,  n,  84,  fi.  his  notion  of  the 
perfect  man,  94, 95,  n.  of  futurity,  100,  n. 
of  philosophic  reserre,  102,  n*  translates 
Cleanthes,  ibid. 

Sense^  objects  oi^  their  character,  94,  n. 
97,  98,  n.  common,  what,  46,  n. 

Sentiments,  their  description  and  end,  36,  n. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  93,  n. 

Shaftesbury,  earl  of^  quoted,  30,  «.  81, ». 
100,  N. 

Shakspeare,  44. 
'  Simpljcius  explains  the  Stoic  definition  of 
moral  duty,  69,  n. 

Social  affections,  natural,  60,  87,  88,  n. 
social  {Hinciple  implied  in  rational,  66,  n. 
contributes  to  happiness,  78. 

Society,  natural  to  man,  61,  88,  a.  pro- 
gress of  a  rising  one,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  completion,  25,  26,  n.  nece*- 
sary  to  the  production  of  science,  why, 

26,  27,  II. 

Socrates,  his  notion  of  happiness,  79,  80, 

74,  A.  his  proficiency,  95  and  a. 
Soul  of  man,  has  yarious  faculties,  104. 
Sounds,  imitated  by  painting,  how,  29. 

musical,  different  from  natural,  how,  31. 

inferior  to  tiiose  of  poetry,  in  the  view 

of  imitation,  why,  33. 
Speech,  its  powen  natural,  61.   our  social 

nature  proved  from  it,  61,  a.  its  origin, 

27.  See  Hermes. 
Spenser,  53. 

Sportsmen  resemble  philosophers,  how,  78. 

Standard,  when  found  among  the  many, 
when  among  the  few,  64  and  a.  natural 
state,  a  standard  for  what,  93  and  a.  of 
perfection,  natural  and  moral,  93.  found 
in  no  one  individual,  ibid,  and  a.  general 
reasoning  on  the  idea  of  standard,  95,  a. 
God,  the  moral  standard,  Und,  reason,  a 
standard,  98. 

Stobaeus,  his  account  of  the  virtues,  68,  a. 
makes  virtue  agreeable  to  nature,  ibid, 
defines  a  moral  duty,  ibid,  quoted,  17,  a. 


81,  A.  82,  A.  88,  A.  84,  a.  87,  a. 

Stoic  philosophy,  its  idea  of  the  sovereign 
good,  45 — 52.  objects  to  the  Peripatetic 
idea,  and  why,  68,  a.  its  notion  of  law 
universal,  72,  78,  a.  holds  its  idea  of 
good  most  consonant  to  our  preconcep- 
tions, 74,  A.  resembles  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, 44,  80  and  a.  takes  not  away  the 
difference  in  things,  but  establishes  it, 
86  and  a.  suppresses  no  natural  affections, 
ibid,  its  apathy,  what,  86—^88,  a.  what 
not,  87,  A.  its  idea  of  the  perfect  moral 
chaiacter,  88,  a.  its  attachment  to  the 
social  scheme,  ibid.  Stoic  system,  what 
it  is  not,  87,  88.  what  it  is,  89,  90.  did 
not  reject  externals,  89,  a.  its  perfect 
man,  93,  a.  95,  a.  made  real  self  and 
aodal  ihe  same,  105,  a. 

Substances,  their  species,  26,  a.  97,  98. 

Temperance,  natural,  why,  67. 

Terence,  places  good  not  in  externals,  but 
in  their  proper  use,  75,  a. 

Themistius,  12,  a.  13,  a.  holds  the  same 
science  of  contraries,  68,  a.  gives  the 
Stoic  account  of  the  passions,  87,  a.  cha- 
racterizes the  most  excellent  mind  by  its 
objects,  how,  97,  a. 

Theory,  compared  to  practice,  45, 1 03. 

Things,  not  indifferent,  56.  their  value 
adjusted  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  each 
species,  57.  division  of  them  with  respect 
to  beings  sensitive,  56.  philosophy  takes 
not  away  their  distinction,  86  and  a. 

Tragedy,  end  of^  explained,  37,  a. 

Valerius  Maximus,  2,  a. 

Varro,  his  notion  of  genius,  91,  a. 

Verse,  English  heroic,  39. 

Vice,  as  much  self-denial  in,  as  in  virtue, 

104. 
Virgil,  his  account  of  the  cause  which  gave 

birth  to  arts,  17,  a.  quoted,  32,  44,  70, 

95,  97. 
Virtue,  cardinal  virtues,  68  and  a.  virtue 

connected  with  religion,  96.  inseparable 

from  sel^  47,  a.  105,  106  and  a. 
Universe,  one  city  or  commonwealth,  96, 

97,  100,  101,  102.  how  we  rise  to  its 

idea,  96.  the  mansion  of  Jove,  where  all 

is  &ir  and  good,  97,  a. 

Well-being,  compared  to  mere-being,  27. 
Whole,  man,  a  part  of^  100  and  a. 
Wise  men,  the  seven,  their  character  and 
employ,  26,  a. 

Xenocrates,  his  notion  of  happiness,  85,  a. 

of  8a//i«v,  or  genius,  ibid,  and  91,  a. 
Xenophon,  92,  a. 

Zeno,  his  account  of  the  end  of  man,  81,  a. 
84,  A.  of  a  passion,  or  perturbation, 
irdJBos,  87,  A.  makes  the  passions  to  be 
erroneous  jugdments,  ibid. 
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AdjsctiVi,  how  it  differs  from  other  at- 
tributives, fuch  as  the  Terb  and  the  parti- 
ciple, 171.  verbal,  t6u/.  pronominal,  172. 
Btrictlj  speaking  can  have  no  genders, 
ibid. 

Adverbs,  their  character  and  use,  173.  ad- 
verbs of  intension  and  remission,  174. 
of  comparison,  174,  175.  of  time,  and 
phice,  and  motion,  176,  177.  made  oat  of 
prepositions,  177.  adverbs  of  interroga- 
tion, ibid,  affinity  between  these  last, 
and  the  pronoun  rektive,  ibid,  adverbs 
derived  from  everj  part  of  speech,  178. 
found  in  every  predicament,  ibid,  called 
by  the  Stoics,  irap94Krris,  ibid. 

^schines,  239. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  202,  206.  his 
account  of  &ncy,  or  imagination,  219. 

Alexander  and  Thais,  137.  his  influence 
upon  the  Greek  genius,  239. 

Amafanius,  238. 

Ammonius,  his  account  of  speech,  and  its 
relations,  118.  of  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge  from  complex  to  simple,  120. 
of  the  soul^s  two  principal  powers,  122. 
of  the  species  of  sentences,  ibid,  his  no- 
tion of  God,  133.  quoted,  134.  his  notion 
of  a  verb,  142,  173.  his  notion  of  time, 
145.  illustrates  from  Homer  the  species 
of  modes  or  sentences,  159.  quoted,  162. 
his  notion  of  conjunctive  particles,  and 
of  the  unity  which  they  produce,  187. 
quoted,  197.  his  account  of  sound,  voice, 
articulations,  &c.  209,  211.  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  symbol  and  a  resem- 
blance, 212.  what  he  thought  the  human 
body  with  respect  to  the  soul,  213.  his 
triple  order  of  ideas  or  forms,  228. 

Analysis  and  synthesis,  117,  118,  222. 
analysis  of  cases,  196,  197, 199. 

Anaxagoras,  195. 

Anthologia  Gr.  131. 

Antoninus,  170,  206,  235,  236,  239. 

ApoUonius,  the  grammarian,  exphiins  the 
species  of  words  by  the  species  of  let- 
ters, 125.  his  elegant  name  for  the  noun 
and  verb,  126.  quoted,  135.  his  idea 
of  a  pronoun,  ibid,  and  136.  quoted,  137. 
explains  the  distinction  and  relation  be- 
tween the  article  and  the  pronoun,  138. 
his  two  species  of  9€i^is,  or  indication, 
139.  holds  a  wide  difference  between  the 
prepositive  and  subjunctive  articles,  ibid. 
explains  the  nature  of  the  subjunctive 
article,  140.  corrects  Homer  from  the 
doctrine  of  enclitics,  141.  his  notion  of 
that  tense  called  the  praterOum  per- 
Jeetwn,  155.  holds  the  soul^s  disposition 
peculiarly  explained  by  verbs,  158.  his 
notion  of  the  indicative  mood,  161.    of 


the  future,  implied  in  all  imperatives, 
162.  expkins  the  power  of  those  past 
tenses,  found  in  the  Greek  imperatives, 
t'Mf.  his  idea  of  the  infinitive,  165.  his 
name  for  it,  ibid,  quoted,  166,  168.  his 
notion  of  middle  verba,  ibid,  quoted,  1 69. 
170, 174.  explains  the  power  and  effect 
of  the  Greek  article,  180,  181.  holds  it 
essential  to  the  pronoun  not  to  cooleeoe 
with  it,  182,  183.  shews  the  difierent 
force  df  the  article  when  diffeiendy 
placed  in  the  same  sentence  184.  quoted, 
186,  187.  his  idea  of  the  pr^oeitiwi, 
192. 

Apuleius,  short  account  of  him,  238. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  quoted,  381. 

Argument  a  priori  and  a  poderiorij  119. 
which  of  the  two  more  natural  to  man, 
ibid. 

Aristophanes,  240. 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  truth,  117.  quoted, 
119.  his  notion  of  the  difference  between 
things  absolutely  prior  and  relatively 
prior,  tfttdL  quoted,  121.  his  definition 
of  a  sentence,  122.  of  a  word,  123.  of 
substance,  125.  divides  things  into  sub- 
stance and  accident,  ^jid.  how  many 
parts  of  speech  he  admitted,  and  why, 
126,  127.  his  notion  of  genders,  129. 
his  account  of  the  metaphorical  nse  of 
sex,  131.  quoted,  133,  142.  his  defini- 
tion of  a  verb,  144.  his  notion  of  a  now, 
or  instant,  146.  sensation  limited  to  it, 
146,  147.  of  time,  147,  148.  of  time's 
dependence  on  the  soul,  149.  quoted, 
151,  173.  his  notion  of  substance,  176. 
calls  Euripides  6  froitrH^f,  181.  himself 
called  the  Stagirite,  why,  182.  a  dis- 
tinction of  his,  ibid,  his  definition  of  a 
conjunction,  186.  a  passage  in  his  riie- 
toric  explained,  187.  his  account  of  re- 
hitives,  200.  his  notion  of  the  divine 
nature,  204.  whom  he  thought  it  was 
probable  the  gods  should  love,  ibid,  his 
notion  of  intellect  and  intelligible  objects, 
ibid,  held  words  founded  in  compact,  207. 
quoted,  206,  209.  his  account  of  the 
elements,  or  letters,  210.  his  high  notion 
of  principles,  ibid,  quoted,  219,  21^, 
379.  his  notion  of  the  difference  between 
moveable  and  immoveable  existence,  221. 
between  intellectual  or  divine  pleasure, 
and  that  which  is  subordinate,  ibid, 
quoted,  ibid,  his  notion  of  the  divine  life 
or  existence  compared  with  that  of  man, 
ibid,  of  the  difference  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Barbarians,  236.  his  character, 
as  a  writer,  compared  with  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  240.  corresponds  with  Alex- 
ander, 239. 
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Anthmetiie,  finmded  apon  what  ponciplei,  Cseaar,  Oetanos,  infliuooe  of  hii  gowtat- 

218.  (See  Oeometiy.)  its  subject,  what,  ment  upon  the  Roman  geniiu,  240. 

222.    owes  its  being  to  the  mind,  how,  CaUimachns,  132. 

ibid.  Cases,  scarce  any  snch  thing  in  modem  Ian- 
Art,  what,  and  artist,  who,  149,  218.  gnages,  196.  name  of,  whence,  197.  no- 
Articles,  126.  their  near  alliance  with  pro-  minative,  198.  accnsatiye,  199.  genitiTe 
nouns,  138.  of  two  kinds,  179.  the  first  and  dative,  199,  200.  Tocative,  why 
kind,  179 — 184.  the  second  kind,  184,  omitted,  197.  ablatire,  peculiar  to  the 
185.  English  articles,  their  difference  and  Romans,  and  how  they  employed  it,  ibkL 
use,  179.  Greek  article,  180.  articles  Causes,  conjunctions  connect  the  four 
denote  pre-acquaintance,  ibid,  thence  species  o^  with  their  effects,  189.  final 
eminence  and  notoriety,  181,  182.  with  cause,  first  in  speculation,  but  last  in 
what  words  they  associate,  with  what  event,  ibid,  has  its  peculiar  mode,  158. 
not,  182,  183.  Greek  artide  marks  the  peculiar  conjunction,  189.  peculiar  case, 
■abject  in  propositions,  184.  articles,  in*  200. 

stances  of  their  effect,  Und.  articles  pro-  Chalddius,  204.  short  account  of  him,  238. 
nominal,   137,   138,   184.   instances  of  Chance,  subsequent  to  mind  and  reason, 
their  effect,  1 85, 21 7.  subjunctiTe  artide,  226. 
see  Pronoun  relative  or  subjunctive.  Charidus,  Sosipater,  177,  178. 
Articulation.    See  Voice.  Cicero,  155, 166,  195, 196,  206,  207,  236. 
Asconiua,  155.  compelled  to  allow  the  unfitness  of  the 
Attributives,  125, 126.  defined,  141.  of  the  Latin  tongue  for  philosophy,  237.   one 
first  order,   141 — 172.    of  the  second  of  the  first  that  introduoed  it  into  the 
order,  173-— 178.    See  Verb,  Partidple,  lAtin  hmguage,  ibid.  Ciceronian  and  So- 
Adjective,  Adverb.  cratic  periods,  239. 
Aulus  Gellius,  short  account  of  him  as  a  City,  feminine,  why,  131. 
writer,  238.  Clark,  Dr.  Sam.  154. 

Comparison,  d^rees  of^   174,  175.    why 

Bacon,  his  notion  of  universal  grammar,  verbs  admit  it  not,  175.  why  incompa- 

117.   of  ancient  languages  and  geniuses,  tible  with  certain  attributives,  ibid,  why 

compared  to  modem,  200.    of  mental  with  all  substantives,  ibid, 

separation  or  diviuon,  205.    of  symbols,  Conjunction,  126.  its  definition,  186.  its 

to  convey  our  thoughts,  213.    of  the  two  kinds,  187.  conjunctions  copulative, 

analogy  between  the  geniuses  of  nations  ibid,  continuative,  iUd,  suppodtive,  pod- 

and  their  hinguages,  236.  tive,  188.  causal,  collective,  t6trf.  disjunc- 

Being,  or  existence,  mutaUe,  immutable,  tive  simple,  190.  adversative,  i&tij.  adver- 

142,  224.   temporary,  superior  to  time,  sative  absolute,  t&Mt.  of  comparison,  191. 

143.  See  Tra^,  God.  adequate,  ibid,  inadequate,  ibid,  subdis- 
Belisarius,  161.  junctive,  ibid,  some  conjunctions  have  an 
Blemmides,  Nicephoras,  his  notion  of  time  obscure  signification,  when  taken  alone, 

present,   151.    his  etymology  of  *Zvir  192. 

ffrtifiVf  223.  his  triple  order  of  forms  or  Connective,  126.  its  two  kinds,  185,  186. 

ideas,  231.  its  first   kind,   185-^192.    ito   second 

Body,  instrument  of  the  mind,  205.  chief  192 — 196.    See  Conjunction,  Preposi- 

object  of  modem  philosophy,  ML  con-  tion. 

founded  with  matter,  206.  human,  the  Consentius,  his  notion  of  the  neuter  gender, 

mind^s  veil,  212.    body,  that,  or  mind,  129.  of  middle  verbs,  169.  of  thepodtive 

which  has  precedence  in  different  ays-  degree,  175. 

tems,  232.  Consonant,  what,  and  why  so  called,  210. 

Boerhaave,  209.  Contraries,  pass  into  each  other,  155.  de- 

Boethios,  how  many  parts  of  speech  he  ad-  stmctive  of  each  other,  190. 
mitted  as  necessary  to  logic,  126.   hia  Conversation,  what,  233. 
idea  of  God^s  ezistenoe,  143.  illustrates  Converdon,ofattribatives  into  substantives, 
from  Virgil  the  spcdes  of  modes  or  sen-  128.   of  substantives  into  attributives, 
tences,  160.  quoted,  207.  hdd  laagnase  170,   172.     of   attributives    into    one 
founded  in  compact,  t&«£.  refers  to  the  aaodier,  171.  of  interrqgatives  into  re- 
Deity  ^s  unalterable  nature,  221.  his  no-  latives,  and  vice  versa,  177.  of  connec- 
tion of  original,  intelligible  ideas,  233.  of  tives  into  attributives,  ibid.  196. 
the  difference  between  time  (however  Com.  Nepos,  149. 
immense)  and  eternity,  230.  short  account  Country,  feminine,  why,  131. 
of  his  writings  and  character,  239. 

Both,  differs  from  two,  how,  183.  Damasdus,  his  notion  of  deity,  231. 

Brutus,  238,  240.  Death,  mascnline,  why,  132.    brother  to 

deep,  tWrf. 

Caesar,  C.  Julius,  his  laconic  epistle,  169.  Declendon,  the  name,  whence^  198. 
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Definitive,  126, 179.    See  Articles. 

DefixiitioDB,  what,  223. 

AcZfu,  135,  139. 

Demosthenes,  131,  239,  240. 

Deriratives  moxe  lationally  fonned  than 

primitiTes,  why,  214. 
Design,  necessarily  implies  mind,  226. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  239. 
Diogenes  Laertios,   127,   159,   162,  208, 

209,  210,  236. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  127. 
Diversity,  its  importance  to  nature,  189. 

heightens  by  degrees,  and  how,  ibid. 
Donattts,  138,  195. 

Earth,  feminine,  why,  130. 

Ecclesiasticas,  133. 

Element,  defined,  210.  primary  articnla- 
tions  or  letters  so  called,  why,  ibid,  their 
extensive  application,  211.  See  Letten. 

Empiric,  who,  218. 

Enclitics,  among  the  pronouns,  their 
character,  141. 

English  tongue,  its  rule  as  to  genders,  129. 
a  peculiar  privilege  of^  134.  express^ 
the  power  of  contradistinctive  and  en- 
•  clitic  pronouns,  141.  its  poverty  as  to 
the  expression  of  modes  and  tenses,  160. 
its  analogy  in  the  formation  of  participles, 
171.  neglected  by  illiterate  writers,  ibid, 
fbrce  and  power  of  its  articles,  179 — 
184.  shews  the  predicate  of  the  proposi- 
tion by  position,  as  also  the  accusative 
case  of  the  sentence,  124,  196,  197.  its 
character  as  a  language,  236. 

Epictetus,  206,  237. 

*Eiri<rH|fii7,  its  etymology,  223. 

Ether,  masculine,  why,  130. 

Euclid,  a  difference  between  him  and  Virgil, 
136.  his  theorems  founded  upon  what, 
215. 

Euripides,  132.  206. 

Existence,  differs  from  essence,  how,  202. 

Experience,  founded  on  what,  218. 

Experiment,  its  utility,  218.  conducive  to 
art,  how,  t6tli.  beholden  to  science,  though 
science  not  to  that,  ibid. 

Form  and  matter,  117>  119.  elementary 
principles,  205.  mysteriously  blended  in 
their  co-existence,  ibid,  and  207.  form, 
its  ori(<inBl  meaning,  what,  206.  trans- 
ferred from  lower  things  to  the  highest, 
207.  preexistent,  where,  ibid,  described 
by  Cicero,  206,  207.  in  speech,  what, 
207,  211.  form  of  fonns,  206.  triple 
order  of  forms  in  art,  224.  in  nature, 
225.  intelligible  or  specific  forms,  their 
peculiar  character,  221,  222»  223.  227. 

Fortune,  feminine,  why,  133. 

Fuller,  170. 

Gasa,  Theodore,  his  definition  of  a  word, 
123.  explains  the  persons  in  pronouns, 
136.  hardly  admits  the  subjunctive  for 


an  article,  139.  his  aocoimt  of  tlie  tensely 
154.  of  modes,  158.  quoted,  161.  calls 
the  infinitive  the  verbis  noun,  165l 
quoted,  170.  his  definition  of  an  adverb, 
173.  arranges  adverbs  by  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  predicaments,  178L 
explains  the  power  of  the  article,  180. 
quoted,  182.  explains  the  difierent 
powers  of  conjunctive  particles,  188.  of 
disjunctive,  189.  his  singular  explanation 
of  a  verse  in  Homer,  190.  quoted,  192, 
196. 
Qemistus,  Geoigius,  otherwise  Pletho,  his 
doctrine  of  ideas  or  intelligible  fi>rms,  232. 
Qenders,  their  origin,  129.  their  natural 
number,  ibid.  (See  Sex.)  why  wanting 
to  the  first  and  second  pronoun,  136. 
Genus  and  species,  why  they  (but  not  indi- 
viduals) admit  of  number,  128. 
Greometry,  founded  on  what  prindplea,  218. 
that  and  arithmetic  independent  on  ex- 
periment, ibid.  (See  Science.)  its  subject, 
what,  222.  beholden  for  it  to  the  nund, 
how,  ibid. 

God,  expressed  by  neuters,  such  aa  rh 
$uo¥,  numen,  &c  why,  132,  183.  aa 
masculine,  why,  ibid,  immutable,  and 
superior  to  time  and  its  distinctions,  143w 
allwise,  and  always  wise,  204.  immediate 
objects  of  his  wisdom,  what,  ibid,  whom 
among  men  he  may  be  supposed  to  love, 
ibid,  form  of  forms,  sovereign  artist, 
206,  207,  227.  above  all  intensions  and 
remissions,  164,  220,  227.  his  existence 
different  from  that  of  man,  how,  220, 
221.  his  divine  attributes,  Und.  hia  ex- 
istence necessarily  infers  that  of  ideas  or 
exemplary  forms,  226,  227.  exquisite 
perfection  of  these  divine  ideas  or  f<Hrms, 
227.  his  stupendous  view  of  all  at  once, 
231.  region  of  truth,  164,  231, 235.  in 
him  knowledge  and  power  unite,  228. 

Good,  above  all  utility,  and  totally  distinct 
from  it,  203.  sought  by  all  mstL,  ibid^ 
considered  by  all  as  valuable  for  itself 
ibid,  intellectual,  its  character,  ibid.  See 
Science,  God. 

Goxgias,  132. 

Grammar,  philosophical  or  universal,  117. 
how  essential  to  other  atts,  118.  how 
distinguished  from  other  giammars,  120. 

Grammarians,  error  of^  in  naming  verba 
neuter,  168.  in  degrees  of  comparison, 
174.  in  the  syntax  of  conjunctions,  186. 

Greeks,  their  character,  as  a  nation,  238. 
Asiatic  Greeks,  difierent  firom  the  other 
Greeks,  and  why,  239.  Grecian  genius, 
its  maturity  and  decay,  ibid. 

Greek  tongue,  how  perfect  in  the  expresaion 
of  modes  and  tenses,  160.  force  of  its 
imperatives  in  the  past  tenses,  162. 
wrong  in  ranging  interjections  with 
adverbs,  201 .  its  character,  as  a  language, 
239,241. 

Grocinus,  his  system  of  the  tenses,  154. 
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Henditaay  aiyhig  o^  119.   hu  system  of 

things,  what,  223. 
Hennes,  his  figure,  attributes,  and  character, 

210.    aatliors  who  have  writ  of  Mm, 

ibid. 
Hesiod,  called  6  wonrr^t,  the  poet,  by  Plato, 

182. 
Hoadly's  accidence,  154. 
Homer,  131, 132,  140, 141, 15d,  160,  181, 

185,  190,  196,  199,  206,  239,  240. 
Horace,  133,  140,  153, 158, 169, 164, 166, 

169, 175, 178, 184, 192,  237,  241. 

Ideas,  of  what,  words  the  symbols,  215 — 
217.  if  only  particular  were  to  exist,  the 
consequence  what,  214.  general,  their 
importance,  215.  undervalued  by  whom, 
and  why,  217.  of  what  fiicnlty  the  ob- 
jects, 220.  their  character,  221, 222, 231. 
the  only  objects  of  science  and  real  know- 
ledge, why,  223.  acquired,  how,  218 — 
224.  derived)  whence,  224,  &c  their  triple 
order  in  art,  225.  ihe  same  in  nature, 
228.  essential  to  mind,  why,  226,  227. 
the  first  and  highest  ideas,  character  o^ 
228.  ideas,  their  different  sources,  stated, 
234.  their  real  source,  226,  227. 

Jeremiah,  235. 

Imagination,  what,  219.  difi«ra  from  aense, 
how,  ibid,  from  memory  and  recollection, 
how,  iUd, 

Individuals,  why  so  called,  128.  quit  their 
chaiacter,  how,  and  why,  ibid,  and  129. 
iheir  infinity,  how  expressed  by  a  finite 
number  of  words,  179,  180,  185,  216. 
become  objects  of  knowledge,  bow,  223^ 
224. 

Instant    See  Now. 

Intellect    See  Mind. 

Interjections,  their  application  and  efiect, 
201.  no  cUstinct  pan  of  speech  with  the 
Greeks,  though  with  the  Latins,  ibid. 
their  character  and  description,  ibid. 

Interrogation,  its  species  explained  and  il- 
lustrated, 161, 162.  interTogatives  refuse 
the  article,  why,  183. 

Joannes  Orammat    See  Philoponus. 

Isocrates,  240. 

Julian,  239. 

Kuster,  168. 

Knowledge,  if  atiy  mote  excellent  than 
sensation,  the  consequence,  224. 

Langu^fe,  how  constituted,  211.  defined, 
212.  founded  in  compact,  207, 211.  (See 
Speech.)  symbolic,  not  imitative,  why, 
212 — 219.  impossible  for  it  to  express 
the  real  essences  of  things,  213.  its 
double  capacity,  why  necessary,  217.  its 
matter,  what,  ibid,  its  form,  what,  ibid, 
its  precision  and  permanence^  derived 
whence,  216.  particular  languages,  their 


identity,  whence^  224.  their  diversity, 
whence,  ibid.  See  English,  Greek,  Latin, 
Oriental. 

Latin  tongue,  deficient  in  aorists,  and  how 
it  suppUes  the  defect,  153.  its  peculiar 
use  of  the  praierihtm  perfectumy  155. 
has  recourse  to  auxiUars  for  some  modes 
and  tenses,  160.  to  a  periphrasis  for  some 
participles,  171.  in  what  sense  it  has 
articles,  184.  the  ablative,  a  case  pecu- 
liar to  it,  197.  right  in  separating  inter- 
jections from  the  other  parts  of  speech, 
201.  its  character  as  a  language,  237. 
not  made  for  philosophy,  ibid,  sunk  with 
Boethius,  238. 

Letters,  what  Socrates  thought  of  their  in- 
ventor, 210.  divine  honours  paid  him  by 
the  Egyptians,  ibid.    See  Element 

Liberty,  its  influence  upon  men*s  genius, 
240. 

Life,  connected  with  being,  151,  204. 

Linnsus,  130. 

Literature,  its  cause,  and  that  of  virtue, 
connected,  how,  236.  ancient,  recom'- 
mended  to  the  study  of  the  liberal,  241. 
its  peculiar  effect  with  regard  to  a  man^s 
character,  ibid. 

Logic,  wha^  118. 

Longinus,  noble  remark  o^  240. 

Ludan,  129. 

Lucilius,  ibid. 

Macrobius,  diort  account  of  him,  238* 
quoted,  154,  163,  166. 

Miui,  rational  and  social,  117.  his  peculiar 
ornament,  what,  ibid,  first  or  prior  to 
man,  what,  119,  195.  his  existence,  the 
manner  o^  what,  220.  how  most  likely 
to  advance  in  happiness,  221.  has  within 
him  something  divine,  204.  his  ideas, 
whence  derived,  232 — 234.  medium, 
through  which  he  derives  them,  what, 
220,232.  his  errors,  whence^  236.  to  be 
corrected,  how,  ibid. 

Manuscripts  quoted,  of  Olympiodorus,  223, 
232.  of  PhUoponus,  147,  223,  227.  of 
ProcluB,  226,  227.  of  Damascius,  23L 

Marcianus  Capella,  short  account  of  him^ 
238. 

Master  artist,  what  forms  his  character, 
149. 

Matter  joined  with  form,  117,  119.  its 
original  meaning,  confounded  by  the  vul-^ 
gar,  how,  206.  its  extensive  character 
according  to  ancient  philosophy,  205. 
described  by  Cicero,  207.  of  bmguage, 
what,  ibid,   described  at  large,  208,  &c. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  his  notion  of  the  suprane 
intellect,  164. 

Memory  and  recollection,  what,  219.  dis- 
tinguished from  imagination  or  fimcy 
how,  ibid. 

Metaphor,  its  use,  195. 

2o 
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Metaphysicians,   modem,    their    syitema,  this  pretence  time  made  pteient,  150, 15L 

what,  231.  See  Time,  Place,  Space. 

Milton,  120, 121, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134,  Number,  to  what  words  it  appartaioa,  and 

140,  153,  160, 177, 194, 227,  235.  why,  128. 

Mind  (not  sense)  recognises  time,  148, 149. 

unirersal,  164,  207,  220.  differs  not  (as  Objecto|s,  Indicrons,  202.  giare,  SmL 

sense  does)  fiom  the  objects  of  its  per-  Ocean,  mascnline,  why,  131. 

ception,  204.    acts  in  part  throngh  the  Olympiodorus,  quoted  from  a  manuscript — 

body,  in  part  without  it,  205.    its  high  his  notion  of  knowledge,  and  its  degrees^ 

power  of  separation,  ibid,  and  222.  pene-  224.    of  general  ideas,  the  objecta  of 

trates  into  all  things,  205.   vovs  tXuchs^  sdenoe,  282. 

what,  206.  mind  d^ers  from  sense,  how.  One,  by  natural  coinddenoe,  164, 167, 173, 

221,222.  the  source  of  union  by  Tiewing  187, 193.  by  the  help  of  external  oon- 

one  in  many,  ibieL  of  distinction  by  view-  nectives,  187,  194. 

ing  many  in  one,  222.  without  ideas,  re-  Oriental  languages,  number  of  their  parts 

sembles  what,  228.   region  of  truth  and  of  speech,  127.   their  character  and  ge- 

science,  223.    that  or  body,  which  has  niua,  236,  237. 

precedence,  231, 232.  mind,  human,  how  Orpheus,  228. 

spontaneous  and  easy  in  its  energies,  221.  Ovid,  155, 1 58,  177. 
all  minds  similar  and  congenial,  why, 

233.  Participle,  how  different  from  the  verb,  143, 

Modes  or  moods,  whence  deriTed,  and  to  170.  its  essence  or  character,  171.  how 

what  end  destined,  158.   declaratiTO  or  different  from  the  adjectire,  iUd.    See 

indicatiTO,  ibid,  potential,  ibid,  subjuno-  Attributive,  Latin  and  English  tongues, 

tive,  159.  interrogative,  ibid,  inquisitive.  Particulars,  how,  though  infinite,  expreased 

ibid,   impentive,  ibid,    precative  or  op-  by  words  which  are  finite,  216.   conse- 

tative,  aid,  the  several  species  illustrate  quence  of  attaching  ourselves  wholly  to 

firom  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  ibid.  ikem,  218. 

infinitive  mode,  its  peculiar  character,  Pausanias,  199. 

164.    how  dignified  by  the  Stoics,  ibid.  Perception  and  volition,  the  sonl*8  leading 

other  modes  resolvable  into  it,  165.  its  powers,  121,  122.    perception  twofold, 

application  and  coalescence,  t&iJ.  mode  of  217.  in  man  what  first,  119,218,220. 

science,  of  conjecture,  of  pro6ciency,  of  sensitive  and  intellective  differ,  how,  221. 

legislature,  166.    modes  compared  and  if  not  correspondent  to  ita  objeda^  er> 

distinguished,  160 — 163.  Qr&eik.  impera-  roneous,  223. 

tives  of  the  past,  explained  and  illustrated.  Period.    See  Sentence. 

162.  Peripatetic  philosophy,  in  the  latter  ages 

Moon,  feminine,  why,  130.  commonly  united  with  the  Platonic,  163. 

Motion,  and  even  its  privation,  necessarily  what  species  of  sentences  it  admitted, 

imply  time,  144.  159.  its  notion  of  cases,  197.  held  words 

Muretus,  quoted,  237.    his  notion  of  the  founded  in  compact,  207. 

Romans,  ibid,  Periaonius,  his  rational  account  of  the  per- 

Musonius  Rufus,  238.  sons  in  nouns  and  pronouns,  167. 

Persius,  138, 164, 224.  short  account  of  his 

Names,  proper,  what  the  consequence  if  no  character,  238. 

other  words,  214.  their  use,  216.  hardly  Persons,  first,  second,  third,  their  origin  and 

parts  of  language,  ibid,  and  224.  use,  135,  136. 

Nathan  and  David,  184.  Philoponus,  his  notion  of  time,  147.  of  the 

Nature,  first  to  nature,  first  to  man,  how  business  of  wisdom  or  philosophy,  223. 

they  differ,  119.  finigality  o^  209.  na-  of  God,  the  Sovereign  Artist,  227. 

tures    subordinate    subservient   to   the  Philosophers,  ancient,  who  not  qualified  to 

higher,  220.  write  or  talk  about  them,  195.  provided 

Nicephorus.    See  Blemmides.  words  for  new  ideas,  how,  ibid. 

Nicomachus,  227.  Philosophers,  modem,  their  notion  of  ideas, 

Noun,  or  substantive,  its  three  sorts,  127.  217,  218.  their  employment,  218.  theit 

what  nouns  susceptible  of  number,  and  criterion  of  truth,  ibid,    deduce  all  from 

why,  128.  only  part  of  speech  susceptible  body,  231.    supply  the  phice  of  occult 

of  gender,  129.  qualities,  how,  232. 

A  note,  or  instant,  the  bound  of  time,  but  Philosophy,  what  would  banish  it  out  of 

no  part  of  it,  146.  analogous  to  a  point  the  world,  202.  its  proper  business,  what, 

in  a  geometrical  line,  ilM.   its  use  with  223.  ancient  differs  from  modem,  how, 

respect  to  time,  ibid,    its  minute  and  205.  modem,  its  diief  object,  what,  ibid. 

transient  presence  illustrated,  151.    by  Place,  mediate  and  immediate,  151.  i^iplied 
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to  fflnitrate  the  present  time,  and  the 
present  instant,  iiid,  its  Tarions  relations 
denoted,  how,  194, 195.  its  ktitnde  and 
nniyersalitj,  194. 
Plato,  123.   how  many  parts  of  speech  he 
admitted,  126.    his  aocoimt  of  genins 
and  species,  128.  quoted,  143.  his  style 
abounds  with  particles,  why,  192.  new- 
coined  word  of,  195.    quoted,  211.    in 
what  he  pkced  real  happiness,  221.  his 
two  different  and  opposite  etj^nologies  of 
hrurrfinity^  223,  224.   his  idea  of  time, 
281.    quoted,  236.    his  character,  as  a 
writer*  compared  with  Xenophon  and 
Aristotle,  240. 
Pletho.    See  Qemistus. 
Pliny,  his  account  how  the  ancient  artists 
inscribed  their  names  upon  iheir  works, 
156. 
Plutarch,  126. 
Poetry,  what,  118. 
Porphyry,  128. 
Poeitioni  its  force  in  syntax,  124, 183, 196, 

197. 
Prepositions,  126.  defined,  192.  their  use, 
194.  their  original  signification,  ibid, 
their  subsequent  and  figuratiye,  195. 
their  different  application,  ibid,  force  in 
composition,  Und.  and  196.  change  into 
adyerbs,  177, 196. 
Principles,  to  be  estimated  from  their  conse- 
quences, 119,184, 185,211.  of  union  and 
diversity,  their  different  ends  and  equal 
importance  to  the  universe,  189.  (See 
One,  Union,  Diversity.)  elementary  prin- 
ciple mysteriously  blended,  205.  their 
invention  difficult,  why,  211.  those  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  how  simple, 
218. 
Priidan,  defines  a  word,  123.  explains 
from  philosophy  the  noun  and  verb,  125, 
126.  quoted,  127.  explains  how  indica- 
tion and  relation  differ,  135.  the  nature 
of  the  pronoun,  ibid,  of  pronominal  per- 
sons, 136.  his  reason  why  the  two  first 
pronouns  have  no  genders,  137.  why  but 
one  pronoun  of  each  sort,  ibid,  ranges 
articles  with  pronouns  according  to  the 
Stoics,  Urid.  a  pertinent  observation  of 
his,  142.  explains  the  double  power  of 
the  lAlin  prtBteritttm,  153, 155.  his  doc- 
trine concerning  the  tenses,  154.  defines 
moods,  or  modes,  158.  his  notion  of  the 
imperative,  162.  of  the  infinitive^  165. 
of  verbs  which  naturally  precede  the  in- 
finitive,  166.  of  impersonals,  168.  of 
verbs  neuter,  ibid,  of  the  participle,  173. 
of  the  adverb,  174.  of  comparatives,  176. 
quoted,  178.  his  reason  why  certain  pro- 
nouns coalesce  not  with  the  article,  182. 
explains  the  different  powers  of  con- 
nectives which  conjoin,  187, 188.  of  con- 
nectives which  disjoin,  189.  quoted,  193. 


his  notion  of  the  interjection,  201.    of 
sound  or  voice,  208. 

ProduB,  his  opinion  about  rest,  144.  quoted, 
206.  explains  the  source  of  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  226,  227. 

Pronouns,  why  so  called,  135.  their  species, 
or  persons,  136.  why  the  first  and  second 
have  no  sex,  137.  resemble  articles,  but 
how  distinguished,  1 38.  their  coalescence, 
ibid,  their  importance  in  language,  139. 
relative  or  subjunctive  pronoun,  its  nature 
and  use,  ibid,  140.  those  of  the  first  and 
second  person,  when  expressed,  when  not, 
140.  iyicAxTucai  and  bpBoropov/ji^yoUf  how 
distinguished,  ibid,  primitives,  refuse  the 
article,  why,  182. 

Protagoras,  his  notion  of  genders,  129.  a 
sophism  of  his,  159. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  235. 

Publius  Syrus,  153. 

Qualities,  occult,  what  in  modem  philoso- 
phy supplies  their  place,  232. 
Quintilian,  162, 184, 236. 

Relatives,  mutually  infer  each  other,  189, 
200.  their  usual  case,  the  genitive,  ibid. 

Rhetoric,  what,  118. 

Romans,  their  character  as  a  nation,  237. 
Roman  genius,  its  maturity  and  decay, 
239,  240. 

Sallustius  Philosoph.  234. 

Sanctius,  his  elegant  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent arts  respecting  speech,  118.  quoted, 
127,  164,  168.  rejects  impersonals,  168. 
quoted,  176.  his  notion  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, after  Scaliger,  186.  of  the  inter- 
jection, 201. 

Scaliger,  his  etymology  of  quis,  140.  his 
notion  of  tenses  from  Grocinus,  154.  his 
elegant  observation  upon  the  order  of  the 
tenses,  157.  upon  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  indicative  mode,  166.  his  account 
how  the  Latins  supply  the  place  of  ar- 
ticles, ]  84.  his  notion  of  tiie  conjunction, 
186.  his  subtle  explication  of  its  various 
powers,  187,  188,  196.  his  reason  from 
philosophy  why  substantives  do  not  ooa- 
lesce,  193.  his  origin  of  prepositions,  194. 
his  etymology  of  adentia,  223. 

Science,  118.  its  mode  the  indicative,  and 
tense  the  present,  why,  163.  its  con- 
junction the  collective,  why,  188.  de- 
fended, 202.  valuable  for  its  consequences, 
ibid,  for  itself,  202—204.  (See  God.) 
pure  and  speculative  depends  on  prin- 
ciples the  most  simple,  218.  not  beholden 
to  experiment,  though  experiment  to  it, 
ibid,  whole  of  it  seen  in  composition  and 
division,  223.  its  etymology,  ibid,  resi- 
dence of  itself  and  its  objects,  where,  224. 
See  Mind. 
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Scriptoresy  their  rabfimity,  whence,  287. 

Seneca,  130,  157,238. 

Sensation,  of  the  present  onlj,  147,  1^8, 
157.  none  of  time,  147.  each  confined 
to  its  own  objects,  213,  224.  its  objects 
infinite,  214,218.  man^s  first  perception, 
ibid,  consequence  of  attaching  ourselves 
wholly  to  its  objects,  ibid,  how  prior  to 
intellection,  226.  how  subsequent,  231. 

Sentence,  definition  of,  122.  its  various 
species  investigated,  121 .  illustrated  from 
Milton,  160.  connection  between  sen- 
tences and  modes,  159. 

Separation,  corporeal  inferior  to  mental, 
why,  205. 

Servius,  155,  182. 

Sex,  (see  Gender,)  transferred  in  language 
to  beings,  that  in  nature  want  it,  and 
why,  130.  substances  alone  susceptible 
of  it,  167. 

Shakspeare,  120, 121,  123,  129,  131, 132. 

Ship,  feminine,  why,  131. 

Simplicius,  his  triple  order  of  ideas  or 
forms,  228,  229. 

Sophocles,  151. 

Soul,  its  leading  powers,  121,  122. 

Sound,  species  o^  207,  208.  the  fiKv,  or 
matter  of  language,  208.  defined,  ibid. 
See  Voice. 

Space,  how  like,  how  unlike  to  time,  145. 
See  Place. 

Speech,  peculiar  ornament  of  man,  117. 
how  resolved  or  analyzed,  ibid,  its  four 
principal  parts,  and  why  these,  and  not 
others,  125,  126.  its  matter  and  form 
taken  together,  205—207.  ito  matter 
taken  separately,  208 — 211.  its  form 
taken  separately,  211 — 220.  necessity 
of  speech,  whence,  212, 213.  founded  in 
compact,  207,  211. 

Spencer,  156. 

Spirits,  animal,  subtle  ether,  nervoua  ducts, 
vibrations,  &c.  their  use  in  modem  phi- 
losophy.    See  Qualities  occult. 

Stoics,  how  many  parts  of  speech  they  held, 
127.  ranged  articles  ajong  with  pro- 
nouns, 138.  their  account  of  the  tenses, 
155.  multiplied  the  number  of  sentences, 
159.  allowed  the  name  of  verb  to  the 
infinitive  only,  into  which  they  supposed 
all  other  modes  resolvable,  165,  166. 
their  logiod  view  of  verbs,  and  their  dit- 
tinctions  subsequent,  169.  their  notion 
of  the  participle,  173.  of  the  adverb,  ibid, 
called  the  adverb  mafidtcnis,  and  why, 
178.  called  the  preposition  <rbvZ^iMS 
irpoSeriKhSf  192.  invented  new  words, 
and  gave  new  significations  to  old  ones, 
195.  their  notion  of  casea^  197.  of  the 
0Xf),  or  matter  of  virtue,  206.  of  sound, 
208.  of  the  species  of  sound,  209.  their 
definition  of  an  element,  210. 

Subject  and  predicate,  how  distingniihed  in 


Greek,  184.  bow  in  English,  IBS. 
logons  to  what  in  nature,  198. 

Substance  and  attribute,  125.  the  great  ob- 
jects of  natural  union,  193.  Babatanoe 
susceptible  of  sex,  129,  167.  of  number, 
128.  coincides  not  with  substance,  193. 
incapable  of  intension,  and  therefiofe  of 
comparison,  175,  176. 

Substantive,  125, 126.  described,  127.  pri- 
mary, 127—135.  secondary,  135,  136. 
(See  Noun,  Pronoun.)  substantive  and 
attributive,  analogous  in  nature  to  what, 
198. 

JiififittfMf  mpatrififiofut,  &c.  169. 

Sun,  masculine,  why,  130. 

Sylva,  a  peculiar  signification  o{,  206. 

Symbol,  what,  212.  differs  firom  imitanon, 
how,  ibid,  preferred  to  it  in  constitating 
language,  why,  ibid. 

Tenses,  their  natural  number,  and  why, 

152.  aorists,  153.  tenses  either  poaaing 

or  completive,  what  authorities  for  tliese 

distinctions,  154, 155.   priBferitum  per- 

fBctum  of  the  Latins,  peculiar  nses  o( 

155,  156.  imper^ctuMy  peeoliar  naes  oi^ 

156,  157.  order  of  tenaes  in  oommon 
grammars  not  fortnitons,  157. 

Terence,  177, 196. 

The  and  A.    See  Article. 

Themistius,  119.  his  notion  how  the  mind 
gains  the  idea  of  time,  148.  of  the  de- 
pendosce  of  time  on  the  sou1*b  ezistenoe, 

149.  of  the  latent  transition  of  natore 
from  one  genus  to  another,  192. 

Theodectes,  127. 

Theophrastus,  his  notion  of  speech  under  its 

various  relations,  118.  mentioned,  240: 
Theuth,   inventor    of  letters,   210.     See 

Hermes. 
Tibullua,  189, 155,  166. 
Time,  masculine,  why,  131.    why  implied 

in  every  verb,  144.  gave  rise  to  tenie% 

ibid,    its   most  obvious   division,  ibid. 

how  like,  how  unlike  to  space,  145,  146. 

strictiy  speaking  no  time  present,  147. 

in  what  sense  it  may  be  called  praseaty 

150,  151.  all  time  divisible  and  ex- 
tended, 1 45, 1 5 1 .  no  object  of  sensation, 
why,  147.  how  &int  and  shadowy  in 
existence,  i&tii.  how,  and  by  what  power 
we  gain  its  idea,  148.  idea  of  the  past, 
prior  to  that  of  the  future,  ibid,  that  of 
the  future,  how  acquired,  ibid,  and  149. 
how  connected  with  art  and  prodenoe, 
149.  of  what  fisKulty,  time  the  pMpa 
object,  ibid,  how  intimately  conne^ed 
with  the  soul,  ibid,  order  and  value  of 
its  several  species,  150.  what  things  exist 
in  it,  what  not,  163,  164.  its  natnnd 
effect  on  things  existing  in  it,  131,  164. 
described  by  Plato,  as  the  moving  picture 
of  permanent  eternity,  230.  thisaoooonl 
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explained  by  Boethms,  iUd,  and  131.  Union,  natoral,  tlie  gnat  objects  of,  193, 

See  Now,  or  Instants  198.  perceived  by  what  power,  221.  in 

Tmth,  necesaary,  immutable,  superior  to  all  every  truth,  whence  derived,  222. 

distinctions  of  present,  post,  and  future,  Universe.    See  World. 

142,143,163,235.    (See  Being,  Ood.)  Voice,  defined,  208.  simple,  produced,  ho#, 

its  place  or  region,  164,  223.    seen  in  &nd.  and  209.    differs  from  articulate, 

composition  and  division,  118,223.  even  how,  ibid,    articulate,  what,  209,  210. 

negative,  in  some  dqpree  synthetical,  118,  articulate,  species  of,  Md.     See  Vowel, 

189, 221.  every  truth  one,  and  so  recog-  Consonant,  Element 

niseid,  how,  221.  &ctitiou8  truth,  235.  Volition.    See  Perception. 

Vossius,  127,  138,  201. 

Varro,  133,  134,  138,  238.  Vowel,  what,  and  why  so  called,  209. 

Verb,  126.  its  more  loose,  as  well  as  more  Utility,  always  and  only  sought  by  the 

strict  acceptations,  141,173.  verb,  strictly  sordid  and  illiberal,  202,  203.   yet  could 

so  called,  its  character,  143.  distinguished  have  no  being,  were  there  not  something 

from  participles,  ibid,    from  adjectives,  beyond  it,  203.    See  Good. 
ibid»    implies  time,  why,  144.    tenses, 

145,  152.    modes,  or  moods,  158,  166.  Whole  and  parts,  119. 

verbs,  how  susceptible  of  number  and  Wisdom,  how  some  philosophers  thought  it 

person,  166.  species  of  verbs,  167.  active,  distinguished  from  wit,  223. 

168.  passive,  t6»i.  middle,  t6ui.  tnnsi-  Words,  defined,  123,  211.  the  several  8p»- 

tive,  ibid,    neuter,  ibid,    inceptive,  154,  cies  of,  123---126.  significant  by  them- 

170.    desiderative  or  meditative,  154.  selves,  significant  by  relation,  124.    va- 

formed  out  of  substantives,  170.    (See  riable,  invariable,  ibid,    significant  by 

Time,  Tenses,  Modes.)    impenonals  re-  themselves  and  alone,  128 — 178.    by 

jected,  168.  relation  and  associated,  179 — 196.   sig> 

Verbs  substantives,  their  pre-eminence,  142.  nificant  by  compact,  207, 211.   symbols, 

essential  to  every  proposition,  ibid,  im-  and  not  imitations,  212.    symbols,  o£ 

plied  in  every  other  verb,  142, 148.  de-  what  not,  214,  215.    symbols,  of  what, 

note  existence,  142.    vary,  as  varies  thft  215,  216,  217,  224.     how,  though  hx 

existence,  or  being,  which  they  denote,  number  finite,  able  to  express  infinite 

143.    See  Being,  Truth,  God.  particuhirs,  216,  224. 

Verses,  logical,  215.  World,  visible  and  external,  the  pessmg 

Vice,  feminine,  why,  133.  picture  of  what,  227)  230.  preserved  one 

Viigil,  130, 131,  133,  136,  140, 155.    his  and  the  same,  though  ever  changing^ 

peculiar  method  of  coupling  the  passing  how,  229.    its  cause  not  void  of  reason, 

and  completive  tenses,  156.  quoted,  158,  226. 

170, 175,  177,  185,  200,  230,  234.   his  Writers,  ancient  polite,  differ  from  modem 
idea  of  the  Roman  genius,  185.  polite,  in  what,  and  why,  192. 
Virtue,  feminine,  why,  133.  moral  and  in- 
tellectual difEsr,  how,  203, 20i.  its  mat-  Xenophon,  133,  236.    his  character,  as  a 
ter,  what,  206.  its  form,  what,  ^nd.  con-  writer,compared  with  Plato  and  Aristotle* 
nected  with  literature,  how,  236.  240. 
Understanding,  its  etymology,  223.   human 
imderstandug^  a  coxDposite  of  what,  241.  'T\iy,  205, 206.   See  Matter,  Sylva. 
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ABA88IDA,  824. 

Abderic  words,  uaed  by  Democritoi,  849. 

Action  and  pasaon  nniyenallj  diffiued,  824. 
exist  either  in  the  tame  subject,  or  in 
different  ones,  ibid,  first  species  of  action, 
that  of  mere  body  perfectly  insensitive, 
825.  second,  that  of  body  sensitiye,  ibid, 
third,  that  of  body  sensitiye,  with  reason 
inperadded,  ibid,  fourth,  that  of  reason 
or  intellect  deroid  of  passions,  and  ope- 
rating on  subjects  external,  as  in  the 
case  of  nature  and  art,  826.  fijfth  sort, 
that  of  pure  intellect,  keeping  within  it- 
self, »6m2.  action  pure,  belongs  only  to  the 
supreme  mind  ;  passion  pure,  to  the  pri- 
mary matter,  828.  action,  three  modes 
of,  829.  the  first  mode,  ibid,  the  second, 
ibid,  the  third,  880. 

Action,  in  public  life  oiten  aided  by  specu" 
lation,  247, 248. 

Action  and  re-action,  261, 830. 

Actiye  and  passive,  run  through  the  uni- 
Terse,277,281,289,828. 

Activity,  pure,  where  it  exists,  281, 299, 
829. 

Actors,  on  the  stage,  and  in  lifis,  247,  848. 

Actual  and  perfect,  necessarily  previous  to 
their  contraries^  or  else  notning  could 
have  been  actual  and  perfect,  882,  actual 
and  capable,  866. 

Actuality,  865.  actuality  of  capacity,  where 
it  exists,  866. 

Addison,  882. 

Adrian,  pope,  882. 

Agent,  same  agent  leads  to  different  effects, 
when  acting  upon  diffiarent  patients,  331. 

Affis,  887. 

Alexander  the  Great,  247, 250.  his  statue 
by  Lysippus,  846. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  277. 

Alexandrine  library,  by  whom  burnt,  824. 

Aliation,  861.    See  Motion. 

All,  its  use  and  application  in  language, 
278. 

Alteratio,  means  in  barbarous  Latin  Aa- 
XoUfffts,  861. 

Ammianus  Maroellinus,  248. 

Ammonius,  illustrates,  where  analysis  is  to 
end,  and  practice  to  bedn,  252.  quoted, 
253,254,258.  explains  Uie  utility  of  these 
arrangements,  258.  his  account  of  matter 
and  body,  278.  his  text  corrected  and 
iupplied  from  a  Greek  manuscript,  297. 
quoted,  812,  834,  335,  855,  361,  362, 
880.  ms  account  of  definition,  335k 

*A/i^  and  'A/i^^epoi,  273. 

Analogy,  a  use  of  it,  258. 

Analogy  and  abttnctioni  their  use,  271, 
276, 296. 

Anaz^wiiy  247, 248. 


AngNT,  871. 

Angles  and  flexures  of  the  body,  346. 

Anunals,  all  have  an  inward  feeling  of  thdr 
constitution  and  proper  nature,  369. 

Animating  powers,  their  order  and  subor- 
dination, 872. 

Antepnedicamenta,  258. 

Anticipation,  what^  369. 

Ancients,  381. 

Antipho,  379. 

Appendages  to  the  Amngementa,  what,  and 
how  many,  354. 

Appetite,  326,  371. 

Apuleius,  261. 

Aratus,  322. 

Archimedes,  339,  340,  374. 

Aristo,  249. 

Archytas  wrote  a  comment  on  the  categoriea, 
or  predicaments,  250.  his  name  for  them, 
257.  puts  quality  next  after  snbatanoe, 
and  why,  291.  held  an  active  and  a  pas- 
sive principle,  281.  enumerates  the  spe- 
cies of  action,  827.  refers  to  God  fer 
pure  actirity,  328.  to  matter  for  pure 
passivity,  Hid.  definitions  of  his,  878. 

Aristophanes,  354. 

Aristotle,  preceptor  to  Alexander,  247, 248. 
his  Rhetoric  quoted,  251.  his  Oxgaaon 
explained  by  Ammonius,  252.  thou^t 
infinite  and  individuals  to  be  unknow- 
able, 254.  quoted,  255.  his  account  and 
enumeration  of  the  predicaments,  or  uni- 
versal arranffements,  257.  by  whom  es- 
teemed, and  now  long,  259.  quoted,  260, 
261.  his  treatise  nc^  Kkrfum,  261. 
quoted,  258,  262,  268.  hdds  the  ne> 
eessity  of  matter  or  a  subtratnm  for  all 
natural  productions,  263,  264.  quoted, 
264,  265.  thinks  form  may  supply  the 
place  of  privation,  and  why,  265,  266. 
his  idea  of  matter,  267,  268,  269.  he 
and  Plato  borrowed  from  the  Pythago- 
reans, 269,  270.  used  the  methods  of 
analogy  and  abstraction  to  prove  the 
first  matter,  271.  quoted,  276, 277, 279. 
feculties  of  the  soul,  how  distributed,  278. 
quoted,  282,  283.  a  disciple  both  of  So- 
crates and  Pkto,  284.  held  there  could 
be  no  innate  ideas,  and  why,  tMd.  quoted, 
285, 288,  290, 291,  298, 294, 295,  296, 
299,  300,  802,  303,  304,  805, 306,  308, 
812,  313,  314,  816,  818,  319,  820,  830, 
382,  333,  334,  337,  340,  845,  846, 349, 
850,  355,  356,  357,  358,  859,  361, 863, 
864,  866,  867,  368,  869,  870,  871, 
872,  878,  874,  875,  376,  377,  378, 
880.  follows  Socrates  in  sentiment,  380. 
abounds  in  quotations  where,  382.  his 
explanation  of  the  terms  boA  and  aU, 
273.  supposes  matter  inseparable  fnm 
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its  attribatflt,  275.  his  diitbctioii  be-  bnmiliatioii,  tfttd.    of  lying  extended; 
tween  the  ammal  fiunltiei,  which  want  ibid.  948.    of  deep  and  death,  ibid,  of 
a  corporeal  oigan,  and  those  which  want  Alexander,  bj  Lyuppna,  346. 
none,  283.  compares  the  aonl  to  a  pilot,  Attraction,  825,  376. 
ibid,    his  idea  after  what  manner  the  Attribute  and  substance,  general  and  par- 
magnitudes  of  beings  were  limited,  305.  ticnlar,  255.    attribute  divided  into  its 
his  notion  of  generation  and  dissolution,  respectiTe  sorts  or  species,  257.  this  di- 
321.  makes  one  /aeulty  equal  to  the  dis-  vision  the  basis  of  the  whole  work,  258. 
cernment  of  fioo  ooirffttrMet,  332.  makes  Augmentation  and  diminution,  361.    See 
emergy  prior  to  pouer,  333.  enumerates  Motion, 
the  six  species  of  motion,  362.  his  ex-  Ausonius,  287. 
tensive  use  of  the  term  ypmets,  **  know-  Axiom,  andent,  332. 
ledge,^  370.  supposes  a  bound  to  human 

actions  in  the  final  cauM,  380.  Barbarity,  when  it  was  the  eastern  worlds 

Arithmetic  finds  its  subject  in  quantity,  when  it  was  the  western  world  emerged 

307.  from  it,  324. 
Arrangements,  the  necessi^  of  them,  252,  Baxter,  commentator  on  Horace,  353. 
255.  their  extensive  utility,  253,  381,  Beings,  why  moveable,  all  but  one,  380. 
383.  a  method  of  arrangement  propoaed,  Beseario,  cardinal,  319. 
255.   rejected,  and  why,  256.  another  Bfoior,  see  Forced,  368. 
method  proposed,  256—258.     adonted,  Blemmides,  265,  327,  328. 
and  why,  258.  why  called  Philosophical  Blenheim  house  and  gardens,  353* 
Arrangements,  ibid,  different  names  given  Body,  what  makes  it,  273.  triply  extended, 
them  by  the  andents,  257, 258.  how  the  ibid,  considered  as  the  secondary  matter, 
Greek  logicians  divided  and  formed  their  ibid,  mathematical  and  physical,  how  die- 
speculations  upon  this  subject,  258.  were  tinguished,  274. 
followed  by  the  Latins,  who  added  names  Bodies,  the  perfectly  similar,  though  they 
of  tiieir  own  coining,  ibid,   force  of  ar*  have  place,  have  no  situation  or  position, 
rangement  in  the  intellectoal  world,  308,  and  why,  343,  346.  the  same  holds  as 
349,  350.  in  the  visible  worid,  349.  ar-  to  bodies  perfectly  dissimilar,  and  why, 
xangements  or  categories  lead  us  from  343.  body  human,  the  soul's  organ,  tool, 
the  contempktion  of  body  to  that  of  or  instrument,  329,  373.   all  hodj  pas- 
mind,  381.  teach  us  how  to  place  our  Bive,376. 
ideas  in  proper  order,  ibid,  are  connected  Boethius,  253, 254, 255,  330. 
with,  and  introduce  speculations  of  every  Boivinus,  319. 
■pedes  and  character,  ibid,    shew  the  Both,  its  use  in  language,  273. 
coinddence  of  many  theories  andent  and  Brown,  a  genius,  853. 
modem,  382.  indioite  the  union  between  Brutus,  247,  329. 

taste  and  truth,  383.  trace  and  teach  the  Bulk,  sometimes  less  ascertained,  sometimes 

source  of  subordinate  arts  and  sdences,  more,  and  why,  305.    See  Magnitude. 
ibid,  enable  us  to  adjust  their  eompar»- 

tive  value,  258, 383.  to  the  doing  of  this  Cnaar,  248,  329, 339. 

no  particular  adence  is  equal,  and  why,  Calm,  in  the  winds,  yiiFCfJa,  defined,  878. 

258,  384.  calm,  in  the  aea,  yoK'firri,  defined,  ibid. 

Airian.    See  Epictetus.  Capad^  of  power,  330.   particular  capad- 

Arroganoe,  a  cause  of  it,  258,  384.  ties,  various  but  limited,  331.  &r  distant 

Arts,  how  limited  each  particular  one,  258.  firom  nonentity,  ibid,  capadty  universal, 

art,  what  it  is,  what  it  is  not,  278,  296.  and  privation  universal,  the  characters  of 

a  diffiarence  between  art  and  nature,  297.  the  first  or  primary  matter,  269.  cha- 

often  ends  in  giving  figure,  298.    arts  racter  of  capadty,  330.   capadty  double 

arise  from  want,  379.  arts  of  painting,  in  the  human  mind,  and  why,  293.  me- 

music,  gnunmar,  beholden  to  contraries,  diate  and  immediate,  294.   capadty,  two 

261, 262.  arts  of  progresdon  and  com-  sorts  o^  296.   incapadty,  293.  capadty, 

pletion,  250.  its  actuality,  where  existing,  366.  definite, 

Aueism,  supposed  organs  to  precede  their  though  invinble,  365.    Sse  p.  267,  and 

use,  284,  285.  the  word  Matter. 

Atoms  and  a  void,  261,  349.  Casaubon,  248. 

Attitudes,  thdr  importance  to  the  painter  Categories,  258,  381. 

and  statuary,  346.  instances  firom  pio-  Cato,  247. 

tnies  and  statues,  ibid,  attitudes,  firom  Cause,  see  Index  to  Three  Treatises^ 

poets,  of  ntting  in  despair,  347.  of  sitting  Causes,  259,  276.    invinble  causes,  seen 

in  despondence,  ibid,  of  conjugal  affec-  through  visible  efiecta,  280.  final  cauaes 

tion,  ibid,  of  Theacelua  aiming  a  javelin,  denied  by  Lucretius,  285.  maintained  by 
ibid,  of  death  doing  the  aame,  ibid,  of        Ariatotle,  Galen,  Cicero,  286, 
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Cttuaatite  motion.    See  MetaphyncaL 

Cerafl,  a  aacrifioe  to  her,  detcribed,  383. 

Chalcidin  1,270, 271,  272,  280,  321. 

Chance,  285,  286.  proves  an  intelligent 
principle,  286.  different  aoconnts  of  it, 
340,  341.  no  cause  of  the  world,  and 
why,  376. 

Change.    See  Mutation. 

Chaoa.    See  Disorder  and  Night 

Charlemagne,  338,  339. 

Charles  the  First,  339. 

Chronicles,  348. 

Chrynppus,  382. 

Cicero,  247,  249, 280, 284,  294,  310,  319, 
324,  340,  848,  358,  356,  369,  371,  377, 
382. 

Citation.    See  Quotation. 

Coarrangement,  264.  aocount  of  it  from 
YartOfibid. 

Coexistence,  or  together,  its  modes,  or 
spedes,  358,  359.  the  temporal  mode, 
358.  the  essential,  359.  the  specific,  ibid. 
coincides  with  relation,  ibitL 

Coke,  his  Institutes,  358. 

Colour  a  quality,  299.  why  inferior  in  its 
effects  to  figure,  ilnd. 

Completion,  a  capacity,  292.  completion 
and  progression,  250. 

Consciousness,  370. 

Continuous,  infinite,  place,  time,  365. 

Contraries,  essential  to  mutation  or  chanse, 
260.  this  a  general  opinion  of  all  phuo- 
sophers,  261.  contraries,  their  extensive 
influence  and  operation,  ibid,  262.  Or 
dopted  by  all  philosophers,  262.  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  third  being,  that  they  may 
pass  into  each  other,  263.  contraries  in 
virtue  and  vice,  and  even  in  vices  them- 
selves, 300. 

Contrariety  belongs  to  quality,  but  not 
universally,  300. 

Corinthians,  348.    See  Scripture. 

Cube.    See  Sphere. 

Cyrus,  his  speech  when  dying,  280, 283. 

Dader,  383. 

Death,  279,  362,  375,  378. 

Definition,  its  requisites,  what,  335. 

Demetrius,  382. 

Democritus,  his  principles,  261, 349.  whence 
he  deduced  the  variety  and  specific  dif- 
ferences in  nature,  ibid,  ingenious  remark 
0^  350. 

Demosthenes,  348. 

Desire  moves  the  body,  peiception  the  de- 
sire, 373. 

Desirable  and  Intelligible,  how  they  move, 
•  and  act  upon  other  things,  330. 

De  Witt,  248. 

Digestion,  279,  375. 

Diogenes,  (not  the  Cynic,)  263, 269. 

Diogenes  Laertius,269, 368, 872, 374, 382. 

Diomedes,  the  grammarian,  383. 

Dionysius,  the  Stoic,  382. 


Disorder  and  chaos,  not  prior  to  oidflr,  334. 

Dispositions,  tendencies,  or  prograasve 
qualities,  294. 

Distinction,  accurate  and  exact,  ita  uses, 
359. 

Divine  principle,  what  it  necessarily  im- 
plies, 286.  has  nothing  passive,  327. 

Earth,  her  relations  and  duties,  317.  why 
called  "most  just,**  ibid. 

Ecclesiastes,  339.    See  Scripture. 

Ecclesiasticus,  265. 

tHos  ob(rtSib€Sy  explained,  275,  297,  362. 

Eidothea,  daughter  of  Proteus,  272. 

'EKoiHrioi',  defined,  368. 

Electric  powers,  274,  325. 

Elements  of  beings  composite,  what,  266, 
267.  how  distinguished  from  caaaea,  276. 

Empedodes,  285,  290.  his  sublime  verses 
on  God,  296. 

Ends  and  means,  284, 318.  fine  speoilation 
from  Plethoi  318. 

Eneas,  275,  289,  292,  379. 

Energy,  what,  333.  opposite  to  power,  but 
previous,  ibid,  essential  to  the  course  of 
events  in  the  universe,  ibid,  further  proof 
of  its  being  previous  to  power,  ibid,  in- 
ference firom  this  doctrine,  334.  of  what 
being  eneigy  is  the  essence,  ibid,  eoergj 
and  capadty,  366. 

Enharmonic  system,  account  of  it  in  the 
times  of  Porphyry  and  Simjdicius,  323. 

*£rrfX^X«<«  "^^  S^m^ui,  292,  365. 

Epaminondas,  247. 

Ephesians,  353.    See  Scripture. 

Epicharmus,  282,  341,  379. 

Epictetus,  248,  287,  294,  315,  317,  318, 
319,  327,  374. 

Epicurus,  his  idea  of  human  and  divine  fe- 
lidty,  285. 

*Eirurr^jui},  its  etymolc^,  378. 

Epigram  on  the  statue  of  Alexander,  347. 

Equal,  simikr,  same,  305,  311,  312. 

Eternal  and  divine,  how  attained  by  bongs 
perishable  and  corruptible,  279. 

Ethics,  257,  293, 294,  295,  296,  300,  315^ 
316,  326,  827,  332,  371,  374.  See  the 
words  Metaphysics  and  Physics,  from 
which  two,  together  with  Ethics,  the  il- 
lustrations in  this  treatise  are  in  great 
part  derived. 

Etymology,  use  made  of  it  by  the  old  OredL 
philosophers,  272. 

Evander,  379. 

EttcUd,  811,342. 

Evil,  natural  and  moral,  320.  suggestions 
and  conjectures  upon  the  subject,  230^- 
322. 

Euphemismus,  origin  and  use  of  tiiia  rhe- 
torical figure,  348. 

Euripides,  320,  348,  374,  382L 

Eustathius  272. 

Eustratins,  264. 

Exodus,  354.    See  Scripture. 
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Bxpeiimenta,  298,  807,  369. 
£ztension,  fignre,  (nganisatioii,  the  original 
fonns  of  body  natural,  274. 

¥abriciu8,  250,  261,  382. 

Faculties  in  man,  lational  and  irrational, 
326. 

FamiHei,  their  origin,  317. 

Fate,  chance,  applied  to  the  purpose  of  Pro- 
Tidence,  and  a  Deity,  341. 

Feelings  innate,  369. 

Fell,  quoted,  335,  336,  342. 

Figure.    See  Extension. 

Figure,  its  phflosophical  idea,  as  finely  ex- 
plained by  Simplicius,  298.  its  import- 
ance, in  consequence,  tfttiti.  mathematical, 
ibid,  imaginary,  or  fantastic,  299.  figure 
and  number,  their  importance,  307. 

Final  causes,  their  importance,  286.  fistTOured 
by  Aristotle,  319, 380.  the  end  of  human 
actions,  373,  379. 

First  philosophy,  257,  290,  296.  truly  so 
called,  356,  380,  381.  See  also  p.  26  to 
27,  in  note. 

Fop,  what  makes  one,  and  why  so  called, 
353. 

Forced,  how  it  differs  firom  spontaneous, 
368. 

Form,  lifeless,  its  character,  264,  265, 273, 
275.  most  simple  species,  273.  forms 
essential,  (vulgarly  called  substantial,) 
their  importance,  275,  297,  298,  362. 
forms  animating  and  efficient,  277.  how 
they  characterise,  iJbid,  soul  (in  this 
sense)  a  form,  ibid,  form  used  in  this 
sense  by  Ovid,  278.  animating  form,  its 
various  efficacies  and  operations,  279. 
forms,  intellect  the  region  of,  281.  forms, 
some  inseparable  from  body,  275.  others, 
no  way  connected,  282,  283.  charac- 
teristic form,  275,  290,  297,  362.  its 
efficacy  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality, 
297,375. 

Fortune,  286,  340.   defined,  t&Ki. 

VoXipni,    See  Calm. 

Gale*s  Opuscula,  269,  272. 

Genera,  universal,  258. 

Generation  and  dissolution,  362.  how  they 
differ  from  other  motions,  ibid. 

Generation  of  things,  how  maintained,  320, 
362.  that  and  dissolution  alternately  pre- 
pare  the  way  for  each  other,  320, 321. 

Genesis,  260,  379.    See  Scripture. 

Genius,  what,  296,  309. 

Gentleman,  his  education,  what  it  appears 
to  want,  to  render  it  complete,  307. 

Genius  and  species,  formed  within  us  spon- 
taneously and  originally,  253,  254.  ge- 
nera, fewer  than  species;  species,  than 
individuals,  254. 

Geometry,  finds  its  subject  in  quantity, 
307. 

George  Gemistus.     See  Pletho. 


God,  the  Supreme  Agent,  281.  knows  no 
proficiency,  being  ever  perfect,  296.  pure 
mind,  ibid,  father  of  all,  322.  universal 
object  of  desire  to  all  things,  ibid,  pure 
energy  of  simple  intellect,  326,  328.  ad- 
mits nothing  passive^  327.  his  essence, 
energy,  334.  ever  the  same,  immutable, 
perfect,  ibid,  immoveable,  330,  379, 380. 
&te  and  chance,  subservient  to  his  di- 
vine attributes,  341.  marvellous  arrange- 
ment of  all  being  within  the  Divine 
Mind,  350. 

Good,  all  good,  truth,  374.  good  intel- 
lectual, its  superior  value,  ibid.  375. 
good  absent  leads  to  want ;  want  to  in- 
dustry, arts,  &c  379.  good,  passes 
through  the  predicaments,  and  assumes, 
as  it  passes,  different  denominations,  340. 
good  real  or  apparent  moves  all  desires, 
373.  its  effect,  whether  obtained  or  not, 
analogous  to  motion  circular,  ibid. 

Gravitation,  attraction,  376. 

Greeks,  modem,  short  account  of  their 
controversy  about  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
319. 

Grotius,  248, 

Habit,  or  being  habited,  what  it  is  not, 
what  it  is,  351, 352.  its  ends,  protection, 
352.  distinction,  ibid,  decency,  ibid. 
ornament,  ibid,  beauty  and  elegance  of 
dress  or  habit,  where  to  be  found,  ibid, 
where  it  never  existed,  353.  excess  in 
attention  to  it,  what  character  it  constir 
tutes,  ibid,  the  Trojans  abused  on  its 
account,  ibid,  metaphorical  uses  of  the 
word,  ibid,  force  of  its.' privation,  in  the 
way  both  of  compassion  and  contempt, 

354.  privation  of  it  sometimes  indicates 
reverence,  ibid. 

Habits,  intellectual  and  morali  295. 

Habitude,  reciprocal,  312. 

Hampden,  339. 

Hand,  the  organ  of  organs,  why,  281,  282. 

its  fingers,  their  power  and  dlicacy,  278, 
Happiness,  an  account  of  it  by  the  Stoics, 

374. 
Harmony,  in  music,  261.    in  the  world, 

ibid.  315.  between  the  visible  world  and 

the  invisible,  278.  of  strength  and  beauty 

in  a  perfect  body,  383. 
Helvidius  Prisons.  248. 
Hen.  Steph.  Poesis  Philosophica,  296. 
Heradides  Ponticus,  272. 
Heraditus,  262,  321. 
Herbert,  lord,  248. 
Hercules,  326. 
Hermes,  quoted,  254,  270,  277,  287,  2^0, 

300,  303,  307,  309,  327,  330,  348,  349, 

355,  360,  368,  378,  379. 
Hierocles,  357. 

Homer,  254,  272,  287,  292,  300,  311, 
314,  316.  joined  with  Shakspearc,  216. 
quoted,  321,  339,  347,  348,  358. 

2p 
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HoiBoe,  272,  287, 298, 294, 296, 302, 304, 
316,  324,  325,  327,  340,  347,  348, 350, 
353,  357,  369,  378,  381,  383. 

lamblichuB,  253,  310,  325. 

Idea,  that  of  motion  not  a  simple  one,  but 

complicated  with  many  others,  365. 
Ideas  innate,  none,  369,  370. 
Immobility,  330,  380. 
Immortal  and  divine,  283. 
Immortality,  283, 284,  377. 
Impulse,  spontaneous,  368, 373.  how  caused, 

ibid,  impulse  of  appetite,  371.  of  anger, 

ibid,   of  reason,  ibid. 
Individuals,  infinite,  254.    how  made  ob- 
jects of  science,  254,  255,  306.     what 

Boethius  and  Aristotle  thought  of  them, 

254. 
Infinite,  how  made  an  object  of  science, 

254, 306.   connected  with  motion,  how, 

364. 
Innate  feeling,  369. 
-Instincts,  293.   exist,  though  not  innate 

ideas,  369. 
Intellect  human,  a  rasa  tabula,  why,  284, 

370. 
Intdlect  and  science,  a  capital  distinction 

between    the    fiiculties    of  each,    294. 

transcendent  objects  of  intellect,  peculiar 

to  itself,  282. 
Intelligence,  pure,  283. 
John  <J  Salisbury,  account  of  him,  382. 
Joints  and  muscJes,  345. 
Julius  Csssar,  329, 339. 
Juvenal,  388. 

Knowledge,  partial,  an  effect,  or  consequence 
of,  258,  384. 

Lonx  satura.    See  Satuia. 

Leothe^Xth,  324. 

Life,  social  and  civil,  291,  318. 

Life,  to  live,  (Qy,)  what  it  is,  and  how  &r 

it  extends,  372. 
like  and  unlike,  the  property  of  quality, 

300.  expUined,  301,  312. 
Line,  superficies,  solid,  273. 
Lintel  and  threshold,  derive  their  name 

and  even  their  essence  firom  position,  346. 
Livy,  324. 
Logic,  natural,  what,  25 1.  whether  an  organ 

to  philosophy,  or  a  part  of  it,  254,  255. 

something  progressive,  that  is,  to  carry 

us  on,  251. 
Longinus,  382. 
Lucilius,  383. 

Lucretius,  275,  285,  287,  366. 
Luke,  Saint,  339. 
Lyttleton,  late  lord,  an  anecdote  firom  him, 

353. 
Lysippus,  his  statue  of  Alexander,  346. 

Macbeth,  excellence  of  that  tragedy  in  a 
view  to  its  moral,  316. 


Macrobius,  377. 

Magnitude,  limited  by  nature  in  evoy 
species,  and  where  there  is  on  unusual 
defect  or  excess,  the  being  becomes  a 
monster.     See  Bulk. 

Mahomet  and  Omar,  324. 

Man,  ofispring  of  God,  322.  social,  291. 
rational,  325.  possessed  of  appetite  and 
reason,  and  the  agent  of  moral  actions, 
326.  a  compound,  and  how,  328.  whence 
entitled  to  praise  and  dispraise,  332. 
the  specific  positions  of  his  body  have 
reference  to  its  specific  extension^  345. 
the  number  of  these  last,  six,  and  why, 
ibid,  man  has  instincts,  but  no  innate 
ideas,  369.  a  microcosm,  and  why,  372. 
man  has  more  faculties  than  brutes  ; 
brutes  more  than  vegetables,  328,  329, 
372. 

Manuscript,  Greek,  corrections  from,  297. 
quoted  in  a  large  extract,  318. 

Many  and  one,  262,  309. 

Marcus  Antoninus,  248,  315. 

Mathematical  body,  how  it  difilen  from 
natural,  and  how  it  distinguishes  in  con- 
sequence the  mathematician  from  the 
naturalist,  274. 

Matter,  preparation  to  prove  its  existence, 
262, 263,  &c.  its  character,  as  opposed 
to  form,  267, 298.  seen  in  privation  and 
capacity,  267.  matter,  secondary  or  im- 
mediate, and  primary  or  remote,  268. 
necessity  of  such  a  being^s  existence, 
269.  two  methods  of  comprehending  i^ 
271.  inseparable  firom  its  attributes,  275. 
purely  passive,  281,  328.  dissimilariy 
similar  to  the  Deity,  281.  essential  to 
generation,  322.  See  Matter,  in  the  Index 

.  to  Hermes ;  and  Form,  in  the  Index  to 
Three  Treatises. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  279,  282. 

Means  lead  not  to  ends,  but  ends  to  means, 
284. 

Measures,  both  measure  and  are  measured^ 
254,  341.  measures  of  place,  deduced 
from  the  human  body,  338.  of  time,  from 
the  heavens,  Udd, 

Medea,  382. 

Medicine  and  cookery,  how  thoee  arts  re* 
semble  each  other,  297. 

Menage,  a  story  firom  him,  360. 

Menander  and  Philemon,  339. 

Metaphyseal,  meaning  of  the  word,  368, 
380. 

Metaphysics,  289, 294, 296, 308, 309, 318, 
319,  .320,  321,  322,  326,  327,  328,  329, 
330,  332,  333,  334,  340,  341,  349,  350, 
356, 368—380.  See  the  words  Ethics, 
Physics,  and  Motion. 

Milton,  his  character,  a  mixed  one,  of  an 
active  and  a  speculative  kind, 248.  quoted, 
ibid.  288,  289,  301,  302,  324,  325,  326, 
340,  347,  361,  378. 

Mind,  the  form  of  forms,  282.    rc^on  of 
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ferms,  319,  349.    deaeribed  by  Epichar-  Und.  like  art,  beholden  to  Gontrariea,  261, 

mils,  282.   mind,  something  divine,  283.  262.   nature,  what  it  is,  what  it  is  not> 
separable,  tMi.  how  its  perception  difien        279.    nature  or  art,  which  of  the  two 

from  that  of  sense,  Udd.   human,  in  its  prevalent  in  Homer  and  in  Shakspeare, 

-  original  state,  a  rata  tabula,  284,  370.  316.  ^Nature  does  nothing  in  vain,**  a 
mind,  its  amawng  powers  of  oomprehen-  fiivoorite  axiom  of  Aristotk,  319.  na- 
lion,  289.  how,  in  an  intellectual  way,  tare,  the  energy  of  Ood ;  art,  of  man, 
it  partakes  of  quantity,  308.    presides  326. 

OTer  natural  operations,  318.    mind  di-  Natural  body,  what,  274. 

Tine,  ever  in  eneigy,  327.  mind  human,  "SrivefAla,    See  Calm. 

has  intensions  and  remissions,  ilnd,  com-  Night  and  chaos,  not  the  first  of  things,  and 

.    pared  to  a  library,  381.   to  a  pilot,  283.  why,  334. 

Modern  philosophers,  261,  328,  330,  376,  Nonentity,  resembles  relatives,  314.    but 

382.  widely  different,  ibid,  resembles  capacity 

Monster.    See  Magnitude.  or  power,  331.  but  widely  different,  ibid, 

Jbforal  actions,  326.  as  seen  in  nations,  in  362.   has  various  characters,  363,  365, 

fiimilies,  in  individuals,  327.  moral  praise  366. 

and  dispnuse,  332.   virtue,  371.   happi-  *  Now,  or  instant,  303. 

•  ness,  374.  Number  and  figure,  their  importance  in 
More,  sir  Thomas,  248.  constituting  the  sciences  of  arithmetic 
Moschus,  348.  and  geometry,  307. 

Moses,  354. 

Motion,  physical,   or    not-physical,    360.  Objects,  sensible  and  intelligible,  how  they 

physical  divided  into  six  sorts  or  spe-  differ,  253.    objects,  common  to  more 

cies,  361 — 363.  the  first  species,  motion  senses  than  one,  what  and  how  many, 

load,   361.    the  second,   aliation,  ibid.  364.  of  perception  and  volition  meet  and 

third  and  fourth,  augmentation  and  dimi-  coincide,  374. 

nution,  ibid,   the  fifth  and  sixth,  genera-  Ocellus  Lucanus,  269,  270. 

tion  and  dissolution,  362.    the  several  Ozoar  and  Mahomet,  324. 

-  species  blend  themselves  together,  ibid»  Opportunity,  what,  340.  elegant  accounts 
local  motion,  essential  to  all  the  rest,  of  it  firom  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  t6u2. 
363.   in  what  arrangements  they  are  to  Opposites,  355. 

be  found,  ibid,    contrariety,  ibid,   rest,  Order,  divine,  341.   order,  its  force,  356, 

ibid,   physical  motion  runs  through  the  357.   order  of  the  parts  of  this  treatise, 

objects  of  every  sense,  364.   no  simple  258,  381. 

idea,  but  complicated  with  many  others,  Organ,  logic  an  organ,  254,  256.  hand  an 

ibid,   preparation  for  its  definition,  365,  organ,  281,  282.   body  an  organ,  329, 

366.   defined  according  to  the  Peripa-  373. 

tetica,  366.   Pythagorean  and  Pktonic  Organisation.    See  Extension. 

•  definitions  agree  with  that  of  the  Peripft>  'O^/at^  368. 

tetics,  ibid.  Aristotle^s  definition,  though  Ov^  272.   his  peculiar  use  of  the  word 

hs^  to  comprehend,  yet  possible,  367.  firm^  278.  quoted,  345,  347,  348. 

primary  cause  of  motion,  an  intelligent 

principle,  376.  its  rise  and  duration,  377.  Painter,  induces  motion  upon  immoveable 

Motion,  metaphysical,  what,  367, 368.  how  canvas,  346.   how  &r  chance  interferes 

.   united  with  physical,  373,  376,  377.  in  his  works,  286. 

Motions,  internal,  of  the  soul,  when  tern-  UaXat^^pov  and  irpwfih'npWf  how  dis- 

pestuous,  when  fiiir  and  orderly,  374.  tinguished  in  their  signification,  355. 

Motion  of  beinffs,  not  motive,  but  move-  Panaetius,  248. 

able,  329.    of  beings  both  motive  and  Passions,  different  effects  from   them,  as 

moveable,  ibid,  of  that  being  which  is  their  motions  are  tempestuous,  or  orderly^ 

motive,  but  not  moveable,  330.    these  373,  374. 

three  species  described  by  Aristotle,  tUi.  Passivity,  pure,  where  it  exists,  281.   in- 

Multitude,  302,  321.  sensitive,  328.   of  the  human  mind,  how 

Music,  the  ancient  modes,  266,  323.  to  be  moulded,  326.  corruptive  and  com- 

Mutation,  its  essentials,  what  and  how  pletive,  328. 

many,  260, 262.  Paul,  Saint,  322,  353. 

n^,  its  signification,  362. 

Nature,  an  internal  active  power,  a  prin-  Peace,  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  379. 

ciple  of  motion  and  of  rest,  375.   an  in-  Pedant^,  what,  359,  360. 

visible  cause,  known  from  visible  effects,  Perception,  the  cause  of  spontaneous  im- 

376.    operates  during  sleep,  375.   pre-  pnlse^  373.  its  extensive  influence,  369. 

scribes  a  bound  or  Umit  to  growth  and  coinddes  with  volition,  374.  different  in 

magnitude,  in  every  natural  production,  degree  and  excellence,  370« 
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Pericles,  247. 

Peripateties,  254, 269.  their  erroneous  sys- 
tem of  astronomy,  ibid,  their  doctrine 
about  corpored  attributes,  275.  about 
chance,  286.  about  transmigration,  278. 
about  capacity,  294.  about  the  necessity 
of  the  previous  existence  of  some  energy, 
333,  334. 

PerizoniuB,  378. 

Persius,  383. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  epistle  to  Aristotle, 
248. 

Philo,  382. 

Philoponus,  John,  265.  explains  privation 
by  the  musical  modes,  266.  his  account 
of  matter  and  form,  267.  explains  De- 
mocrituB,  349.  and  motion,  366.  quoted, 
375,  376.  explains  the  term  metaphy- 
sical^ 96B. 

Philosophy,  why  so  called,  247.  its  end, 
ibid,  defended,  248.  philosophy  first,  see 
First. 

Physics,  257, 289, 294, 297,  800, 308, 317, 
322,  325,  328,  329,  330,  344,  345, 346, 
349,  360, 361_363,  364, 366, 375,  376. 
See  the  words  Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 

Place,  defined,  335.  its  use  in  life  and 
human  affiiirs,  ibid,  its  connection  with 
human  af&irs  generates  u;^r«,  386.  place 
and  time,  quantmes^  303,  304,  335.  are 
capable  of  being  defined,  why,  335. 

Pkuits,  or  vegetables,  live,  but  are  not  ani- 
mals, 372. 

Plato,  his  idea  of  matter,  270,  271,  272. 
quoted,  280,  286.  his  account  of  the 
liberal  sciences,  307.  quoted,  321,  350, 
866,  372,  377, 378. 

Platonic  bodies,  343. 

Pletho,  318.  quoted  from  a  MS.  ibid. 

PIotinuA,  293,  309. 

Plutarch,  320,  321.  correction  by  one  of 
his  etUtors  disapproved,  321.  Phitarch 
quoted,  348,  382. 

Poets,  why  indebted  to  the  arrangement  of 
quality,  300.  why  to  that  of  relation, 
315, 316.   why  to  that  of  position,  347. 

Pompey  esteemed  Cratippus,  and  why,  249. 

Polybius,  247,  248. 

Pope,  354. 

Porphyry,  254,  328. 

Position,  difiers  from  place,  how,  342.  de- 
duced in  its  various  characters,  342 — 
346.  appertains  to  bodies,  neither  per- 
fectly similar,  nor  perfectly  dissimilar, 
344.  modes  of  position,  first  in  the  pa- 
faUelopipedon  and  cylinder,  343.  then 
in  the  column  or  pillar,  344.  then  in 
a  tree,  ibid,  then  in  a  man,  ibid,  and 
845.  modes  of  position  increase  in  num- 
ber, and  why,  343 — 345.  positions  de- 
scribed, standing,  inclining,  lying,  fialling, 
rising,  343.  other  positions,  344.  posi- 
tions relative  to  animal  progression,  345, 
346.  force  of  those  positions  in  painting, 


346.  in  other  works  of  art,  ibid.  (See 
Attitude.)  position  gives  a  name,  and 
(as  it  were)  an  essenoe  to  some  work*  of 
art,  ibid,  its  use  to  actors  and  orators, 
348.  reason  of  its  amazing  effiscts,  349. 
of  its  efficacy  and  importance  in  nature, 
and  the  visible  world,  ibid,  tiansitiim  to 
its  force  in  mind,  intellect,  and  beings 
incorporeal,  ibid,  in  teaching,  or  com- 
municating science,  350.  its  archetypal 
form,  where  to  be  found,  351. 

Post-predicaments,  258.  their  number,  355. 

Power,  or  capacity,  331.  particular  powers, 
various  in  character^  but  limited^  ibid. 
differ  by  this  from  one  another,  Mi. 
powers  active,  an  important  diffisrenoe 
in,  ibid,  rational  powers  differ  from  ir> 
rational,  by  being  double,  and  by  im- 
plying both  contraries  at  once,  332. 
whence  this  character  arises,  ibid,  souioe 
of  praise  and  dispraise.  Slid,  powers 
though  latent,  often  valued  above  i^ 
parent  attributes,  cUtL  and  333.  power 
necessarily  subsequent  to  energy,  333, 
334. 

Prae-predicaments,  258. 

Predicaments,  257.  number  of  them  dif- 
ferent according  to  different  philoeophcn, 
258.  pass  into  one  another,  305. 

Principles  are  contrary,  262.  this  the  senti- 
ment of  all  philosophers,  Stid.  are  three, 
and  why,  264.  prindples,  ybmt,  prtra- 
^KMi,  and  a  ndQeet^  265.  of  these^  some 
agree,  others  never  agree,  264.  three 
principles  reduced  to  two,  privatitm  being 
included  in /briR,  266.  principle  active 
and  principle  passive,  what,  328.  prin- 
ciples efficient,  their  ascent  upwards  to 
the  first  ^ffiamd^  334.  vegetative  prin- 
ciple, 375.  principle  (^gravitation,  376. 
two  great  principles  of  the  miiversef 
what,  381. 

Prior  and  subsequent,  their  modes,  or  spe- 
cies, 355 — 35&  the  temporal  mode,  355. 
the  essential,  356.  that  of  order,  357. 
that  of  honour,  ibid,  that  of  causality, 
358. 

Prior,  the  poet,  286. 

Privation,  its  character,  265,  348,  355, 
879. 

Progression  in  arts,  250.    in  morals,  294. 

Property  of  substance,  288.  ofqnali^,  300. 
<^  quantity,  305.  properties  of  all  three, 
ibid. 

Propositions,  what,  251,  252,  259.  no  in- 
nate, 369. 

Proteus,  his  history  according  to  Virgil  and 
Homer ;  according  to  Horace  and  Ovid, 
272.  allegorized  by  Eustathius  and  He- 
raclides  Ponticus,  and,  in  latter  times,  by 
lord  Verulam,  «Mi. 

Providence,  nothing  hid  from,  287.  con- 
sults for  the  good  of  all,  ibid,  extends  to 
the  lowest  of  beings,  376. 
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PflB2in,287,810,  354. 
Pythagonsy  supposed  author  of  the  Predi- 
caments, 250.  quoted,  264. 
Pythagoreans,  264,  278,  366,  372; 

Qualities  corporeal,  inseparable  from  body, 
274.  sensible,  ibitL  quality  comes  next 
to  substance,  according  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans, 291.  qualities  corporeal  and  in- 
corporeal, 292.  of  capacity  and  incapa- 
city, 293.  of  habit,  295.  natural  and 
acquired,  292.  penetrating  and  superfi- 
cial, 297.  figures,  qualities,  298.  colours, 
quality,  299.  qualities,  how  distinguished 
from  incidental  affections,  ibid,  persons 
of  quality,  ibitL  and  300.  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  quality,  300.  quality  and 
quantity  eSben  introduced  together,  254. 
310. 

Quality,  occult,  376. 

Quantity,  continuous  or  discrete^  magnitude 
or  multitude,  302.  specific  distinctions 
between  the  two  speciest  303.  distinc- 
tions of  either  species  resoWed  ultimately 
into  identity  and  diversity,  305.  the 
property  of  all  quantity,  what,  ibid, 
quantity  passes  into  relation,  t&ui.  passes 
trough  all  the  other  anangements,  308. 
sublime  idea  of  its  efficacy,  according  to 
Plotinus  and  lamblichus,  309.  compared 
to  the  predicament  tohere^  337. 

Qninctilian,  267,  310,  339,  377,  382. 

Quotations,  apology  for  their  number,  381, 
382.  justified  by  examples,  382. 

Raleigh,  nr  Walter,  248. 

Basa  tabtdof  the  human  mind  or  intellect 
so  called,  and  why,  284,  370. 

Rational  and  irrational  fiuultiesy  371. 

Reason,  320,  371.  its  object,  ibid,  some- 
times oyerwhdmed  by  the  passions,  some- 
times obeyed  by  them,  373,  374. 

Relatiyes,  other  arrangements  or  predica- 
ments pass  into  them,  305.  oommutable 
in  their  character,  ibid,  306.  why  ex- 
pressed by  a  plural,  31 1.  their  force  and 
efficacy,  312.  true  and  genuine  relatives, 
what,  i6u/.  313.  their  properties  are,  to 
reciprocate,  313.  to  be  understood  both 
of  them  at  once,  and  with  equal  preci- 
sion, ibid,  both  of  them  to  co-exist,  and 
cease  at  the  same  instant,  314.  other 
predicaments  connected  with  relation, 
305,  312,  313.  relation  appears  trivial, 
yet,  in  &ct,  is  of  the  last  importance, 
314, 315.  the  basis  of  moral  duties,  315, 
316.  supplies  connection,  where  con- 
tinuity fiiils,  316.  relation  traced  through 
the  universe,  ibid,  those  of  the  sun  to 
the  world,  317.  of  the  earth  to  vege- 
tables, ibiL  of  animals,  fiunilies,  civil 
polities  to  each  other,  Udd.  318.  of  ve- 
getables, 318.    rehitions  amicable,  319. 


hostile,  ibid,  hostile  relation  gave  rise  to 
the  phenomenon  of  evil,  320.  chief  and 
supreme  relation,  that  of  the  whole  to 
Qod,  322.  utility  of  this  arrangement, 
ibid,  things  intelUgible,  and  intellection ; 
things  sensible,  and  sensation ;  how  these 
become  relatives,  323. 

Rest,  the  natural  opposite,  or  contrary  to 
motion,  363.  its  several  species,  378, 
379.  cessation  of  local  motion,  378.  of 
growth,  ibid,  of  the  vital  energies,  ibid, 
of  bodily  labour,  ibid,  of  study,  investi- 
gation, and  deliberation,  ibid,  of  war, 
379. 

Rosdus,  more  admired,  when  he  acted  with- 
out a  mask,  348. 

Sanctius,  378. 

Sanderson,  258,  313,  385,  342,  351. 

Sandys,  382. 

Sappho,  293. 

Satura,  or  satira,  when  applied  to  writings, 
did  not  mean  at  first  either  sarcasm  or 
calumny,  383. 

Satyms,  tiie  actor,  349. 

Scaliger,  379. 

Science,  is  of  contraries,  332.  sdenoes  and 
arts,  their  subordination,  and  common 
dependence  on  the  first  philosophy,  356. 
science  prior  to  art,  ibid,  its  etymology 
in  Greek,  378.  no  science  of  particulars, 
254.  sciences  and  arts,  traced  up  to,  and 
deduced  from,  the  several  arrangements 
or  categories,  by  examples  taken  firom 
each  of  them,  383, 384. 

Scripture,  260,  264,  282,  287,  310,  322, 
339,  348,  353,  354,  375,  379. 

Seneca,  368,  369,  371,  382. 

Sensation,  not  taught,  but  perfect  from  the 
beginning,  294.  a  species  of  knowledge, 
370. 

Sense,  common,  what,  309. 

Sensible  objects,  differ  from  relatives,  how, 
314.  sensible  objects,  common  to  many 
or  all  of  the  senses,  what,  and  how  many, 
364. 

Shaftesbury,  lord,  quoted,  279. 

Shakiqiaure,  269,  292,  299,  300,  316,  324, 
336. 

Sibyl,  Cumean,  289. 

Sicily,  345. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  248. 

Silva,  a  wood  or  grove,  meant  a  miscellany 
treatise,  why,  383. 

Simplicius,  his  account  of  the  predicaments, 
257.  wrote  a  valuable  tract  upon  the 
subject,  250.  quoted,  262, 266, 281, 291, 
293,  297,  298,  309,  311,  312,  314,  315, 
322.  his  account  of  the  enharmonic 
system,  and  of  the  Stoic  writings,  in  the 
age  when  he  lived,  323.  quoted,  324, 
325,  326,  328,  336,  337, 342,  351, 352, 
355,  358. 
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Situation.    See  Position. 

Sleep  and  death,  brothen,  848, 878.  sleep, 
what,  878. 

Social  sympathy,  291.   state,  370. 

Socrates,  284,  307,  379,  880. 

Sophocles,  348. 

Soul,  its  three  great  principles,  280.  itself 
not  visible,  but  known  from  its  opera- 
tions, ibid,  immortal,  288. 

Space,  of  place  and  time,  connected  with 
motion,  how,  364. 

Sphere,  has  no  position,  or  situation,  though 
it  occupy  place,  848,  845. 

Spontaneous,  how  it  differs  from  forced, 
368.  what  it  is,  and  what  constitutes  it, 
868,  869,  870. 

Stat  and  sedet^  peculiar  uses  of  them,  378. 

Statius,  383. 

Stoics,  254,  269,  869.  account  of  the  state 
of  their  writings  in  the  time  of  Simplicius, 
823. 

Strife,  its  utility,  321. 

Stuart,  388. 

Sublunary,  meaning  of  the  word,  269. 

Substance  and  attribute,  255,  881.  general 
and  particular,  255.  at  the  head  of  the 
predicaments,  257.  substance  natural, 
how  continued,  or  carried  on,  259.  sub- 
stance, its  properties,  considered  logically, 
268.  has  no  contraries  within  itself  UM, 
but  susceptible  of  them  all,  Und, 

Substantial  form,  what,  275, 297, 298.  862. 

Suidas,  286. 

Sun,  his  relations  and  duties,  817.  a  cause 
of  generation,  321.  presides  over  his 
proper  system,  349. 

Supreme  Being,  279,  281,  290,  296,  822, 
826,  334,  841,  850,  380. 

^varotx^a,  264.    See  Co-arrangement 

Sydenham,  his  elegant  translation  of  Plato, 
850,  378. 

Syllogisms,  251,  252,  874. 

Sylva,  matter,  270,  321.  sylvse,  miscel- 
lanies, 383. 

Systems  of  nature,  four:  one,  which  ad- 
mitted no  God,  286.  a  second,  which 
supposed  gods,  that  gave  themselves  no 
trouble,  287.  a  third,  which  only  em- 
ployed them  on  difficult  occasions,  ibid, 
a  fourth,  which  supposed  Divine  Pro- 
vidence never  to  cease  for  a  moment, 
ibid, 

Tacitus,  358. 

Taste,  what  it  is,  383.  its  natural  union, 
Ufid, 

Temple,  sir  W.  248. 

Terms,  simple,  their  importance,  252.  what 
they  represent,  ibid,  their  character,  253. 
such  among  them  as  denote  v^en  and 
where,  387.  such  as  denote  them  not, 
yet  denote  time  and  plaoef  ibid,  838. 

Terence,  291,  310. 


Thales,  his  idea  concerning  the  magnet, 
876.  fine  sentiment  about  Providence, 
tUd.287. 

Themistius,  266.  his  idea  of  matter,  268, 
269,  290. 

Theognis,  265, 

Thrasea  Psetus,  248,  858. 

TibuUus,311. 

TimsBus,  270,  271, 272, 292. 

Time,  place,  boUi  of  them  quantitiea,  303, 
335.  time,  how  distinguished  from  other 
quantities  continuous,  304.  distinction, 
a  peculiar  one  belonging  to  time  and 
jiice^ibid,  time  infinitely  divisible  in 
power,  but  not  in  act,  ibid,  having  a 
genus,  and  a  difference,  may  be  defined, 

335.  its  use  in  life,  and  human  afiBurs, 

336.  connection  with  human  affiiirs  ge- 
nerates when^  385,  837. 

Tous  Deux^  274. 

Tragedy  and  comedy  made  oat  of  the  same 
letters,  350. 

Transition.    See  Motion. 

Truth,  all  truth,  good,  374.  its  union  with 
taste,  in  fine  writing,  383.  all  tzuth, 
similar  and  congenial,  247,  888.  conse- 
quence of  this  in  the  forminff  of  cha- 
racters, 247.  in  the  elegance  01  oomposi- 
tion,  883. 

Typhoeus,  the  giant,  his  positions  finely 
enumerated  by  Ovid,  when  he  deacribM 
how  the  iskmd  Sicily  was  thrown  upon 
him,  345. 

Vanbragh,  sir  John,  his  elegant  reply,  and 
his  predicting  the  fine  taste  of  garden- 
ing, now  at  Its  height  in  Qreat  Britain, 
353. 

Vappa.    See  Fopp. 

Varro,  264.  his  account  of  fi>ar  predica- 
ments, ibid. 

Vegetative  life,  described,  375.  See  Na- 
ture. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  248. 

Venus  wedded  to  Vulcan,  the  &ble  ex- 
plained, 250.  her  motion  as  a  goddess, 
308.  her  appearance,  311. 

Utility  of  these  arrangements  or  predica- 
ments, 253,  258, 381,  882,  383. 

Verbs  transitive,  and  neuter,  where  to  be 
found  among  the  predicaments,  327. 

Verulam,  lord,  272. 

Virgil,  275,  280,  281,  287,  288,  292,  301, 
802,  308,  311,  317,  320,  324,  328,  332, 
336,  389, 340,  347,  348,  354,  358.  361, 
374,  375,  376,  378,  379. 

Virtue,  Pleasure,  and  Hercules,  326.  moral 
virtue,  296. 

Unifying  comprehension,  the  property  of 
mind,  289,  290. 

Union,  262,  321,  322. 

Volition  and  perception,  thiur  objects  coin- 
cide, where,  374. 
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*Tfroic(lfi€voy  and  CKriy  how  they  difier,  269.  reUitiye  to  each  indindual,  338.    uee  of 

Upton,  248,  287.  the  precise  wheref  in  computing  distant 

placesj  iUd.     compared  with  qoantitj, 

WaUifi,  335,  342,  361.  .'J37. 

Wants,  their  efficacy,  316,  317, 322.  source  Wilton  house,  its  valuable  marbles,  347. 

of  connection,  369.   founded  on  percep-  Wisdom,  book  of,  375. 

tion,  373.   the  source  of  animal  motion.  Words,  things,  ideas,  all  respect  simple 

UneU   lead  to  arts  and  industry,  379.   to  terms,  and  how,  252,  253. 

have  few  wants  is  great ;  to  nave  none,  World,  one  city  or  conunon wealth,  316, 

divine,  ibid,  317.    a  theatre,  320.    made  by  reason 

When,  connected  with  time,  335.  its  nar  and  design,  340. 
ture  and  character,  887.    coincides  with 

v^ersy  ibid,  an  enZaiyect  when^  and  a  pre-  Xenophon,  the  speech  he  gives  to  Cyrus 

dse  one,  both  of  them  relative  to  each  in-  when  dying,  280,  283.    his  account  of 

dividual,  338.    use  of  the  precise  ichen,  the  earth^s  justice,  317.   of  Virtue,  Plear 

in  computation  of  distant  Ume^  ibid.  sure,  and  Hercules,  326.    quoted,  379, 

Where,  connected  with  place,  335.   its  nar  380. 
ture  and  character,  337.    coincides  with 

wheuj  ibid,    where  and  v^en  called  by  Zfy,  ZSa,  the  first  applied  to  plants,  or 

Simplicius   brothers^  ibid,    an    enUtryed  vegetables  ;  the  latter  not  applied,  and 

eoAtfre,  and  a  precise  one,  both  of  them  why,  372. 
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Abassioa,  caliphs,  479.    Sllostrioae  race,  Almansor,  Caliph,  479. 

ibid,    extinguished,  when,  495, 496.  Al-Mo8ta<em,  caliph,  his  mean  befaayiour, 

Abelaid,  Peter,  and  Heloisa,  508.  495. 

Abulfeda,  Arabian   histozian,  account  of  Alpharabi,  479. 

of  him,  480.   quoted,  pattim.  Amalfi,  the  city,  where  the  Piaana  found 

Abulpharagius,  Arabian  historian,  account  Justinian^s  Code,  501. 

him,  480.   quoted,  pamnn,  Ammonius,  his  description  of  contraiiea. 

Academy,  the  place  where  Plato  taught,  402.   account  of  him,  and  his  Taluable 

461.  comments,  457. 

Academy,  New,  by  Aroesilas   and  Car-  Amrus,  458,  485. 

neadeB,46].  'AyayyApunso    See  DiscoTcry. 

Accent,  diSers  from  quantity,  how,  405.  Anapasstic    measure,   its    solemnity    and 

accurately  distinguished,  anciently,  iind.  batuty,  520. 

preTailed  at  length  oyer  quantity,  408,  Angel  of  death,  485. 

515.   samples  of  its  fotce,  409,  410.  Anger,  should  remit,  and  why,  438. 

Accentual  quantity,  used  eyen  by  classic  Anna  Comnena,  530,  531. 

writers,  and  by  whom,  and  how  &r,  411.  Annominatio,  same  with  alliteratio,  415. 

preyails  in  English  verse,  and  in  that  of  Anson,  his  adyenture  with  an  old  Gicdc, 

all  the  other  modem  languages,  411,  477. 

412.  Anthology,  Greek.     See   Phinudea,  470, 

Accumulation,  exemplified,  402, 403.  cause  473. 

or  reason  of  its  force,  403,  404.  Antipater,  463. 

Accuracy,  important    eyery    where,   but  Antiphona,  described,  549. 

where  most  so,  425.  Arabians,  478—496.    their  national  cfaa- 

Acrostics,  chronograms,  wings,  altars,  eggs,  meter,  478»  482.    £eiyoured  medicine  and 

&C.  finely  described,  520,  521.  astrology,  492,  494,  495.    had  no  ideas 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  464.  of  civil  liberty,  495,  543.    their  poetry 

Addison,  his  eleoant  comedy,  446.  superior  484 — 487.    loved  all^fory,  485.    their 

to  Swift,  bou  in  diction  and  wit  and  degeneracy,  496. 

philanthropy,  538.  fine  comment  on  Mil-  Arabian  poetry.    See  PoeUy. 

ton,  394.  Aratus,  464. 

Admiration,upon  what  founded,401.  foolish,  Arcesilas,  461. 

how  cured,  453.  Aristophanes,  469. 

Adrian,  a  ciqiital  benefactor  to  Athens,  464.  Aristotle,  &ther  of  criticism,  389.    quoted, 

iElian,  525.  401,  402,  404,  406,  407,  408,  413,  415, 

^neas  Sylvias  (afterward  popo  Pius  the  416,  427,  428,  429,  430,  431,  432,  434, 

Second)  deplores  the  taking  of  Constan-  436,  437,  438,  439,  440,  441,  442,  443, 

tinople,  and  describes  its  state,  imme-  444,  445,  446,  449,  451,  452,  460,  461, 

diately  previous  to  that  fiital  event,  476.  462,  467,  470,  487,  496,  501,  508,  518, 

^schines,  the  Socratic,  452.  519,  530,  540. 

A&bility,  see  Saladin,  480.  Arrian^s  Epictetus,  397. 

Agriculture,  in  Arabian  Spain,  how  excel-  Ashley,  Honourable  Maurice  Ash.  Cowper, 

lent,  541.  his  fine  translation  of  the  Cyropaedia, 

Alaric  takes  Rome,  465.  395. 

Albigeois,  cruelty  of  the  crusaders  towards  Astrology,  492,  494,  495. 

them,  502.   See  Beziers — Inquisition.  Atheism,  what  leads  to  it,  538. 

Alcidamas,  his  fine  metaphor  in  describing  Athenseus  463,  467. 

the  Odyssey,  441.  Athens,  a  place  of  education,  464.    of  phi- 

Alcuin,  497.  losophical  retreat,  ibid.    St  Paul  there, 

Alexander  the  Great,  463.  ibid,  besieged  by  AJaric,  465.  how  saved, 

Alexandrian  library,  burnt,  458,  478.  and  by  whom,  ibid,  taken,  and  by  whom, 

Alexius,  Greek  emperor,  530.  466.  present  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton,  403.  See  from  Spon,  Wheeler,  and  Stuar^  467. 

Aocumulatioil.  Athenians,  459.    their  high  taste,  when  it 

Alliteration,  414.   examples  of^from  Latin,  began,  ibid,   survived  their  empire,  460, 

ibid,  from  Greek,  415.   from  old  English,  463. 

ibid,  from  English  less  ancient,  ibid.  416.  Attica,  still  famous  for  olives  and  honey,  467. 

from  modem  English,  416.  Atticus.     See  T.  Pomponius. 

Almamun,  caliph,  the  great  patron  of  litera-  Averroes,  479.  his  patience,  491.  his  com- 

ture,  479,  488.  ment  upon  Aristotle,  496. 
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Angnstna,  464.  Carter,  Mn.,  ezcdlent  translator^  why,  395. 

Ayicenna,  479.  CataBtrophe,  in  dramas,  difficult,  433.  how 

Aulus  GelliuB,  Ms  enigma,  444.  it  is  effected  often  in  tragedy,  ibid,   how 

Bacon,  Roger,  thought  a  magician,  why,  499.  in  comedy,  ibid.  Uime  expedients  in  both, 

Bacon,  Lord  Verukm,  his  judgment  upon  ibid,  happycatastrophe  suited  for  comedy, 

strange  stories,  466.  429,  430.  unhappy  for  tragedy,  ibid. 

Bagdad,  when  founded,  and  by  whom,  495.  Cave,  the  author,  456,  508. 

when  taken,  ibid.  496.  Cause,  always  exists,  but  not  always  ap- 

Banquet,  imperial,  at  Constantinople,  part  parent,  401.    should  always  be  traced, 

of  its  ceremonial,  471.  otherwise  all  is  darkness,  ibid. 

Barbarians,   Western   Latins,  499.      See  Cebes,  perfect  MS.  of  his  work  in  the  king 

Barons,  Counts,  &&  of  France's  library,  545,  546. 

Barbarians,  Persians  so  called,  both  by  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court,  471. 

old  Greeks  and  modem  Arabians,  484.  eluded,  how,  and  by  whom,  490. 

Borons,  499, 531.   See  Counts,  Barbarians,  Chanoe,  nothing  happens  by^  388, 399, 401. 

&c  Chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  524. 

Barrington,  his  valuable  book,  528.  Chaucer,  genealogy  of  English  poets  from 

Battle,  trials  by,  455,  531.  him,  518.   his  hmguage  obsolete,  his  wit 

Bayle,  495.  and  learning  excellent,  ibid,    his  litera- 

Beauty,  natural  or  inanimate,  whence  de-  ture  and  philosophy,  ibid.  519.    takes 

rived,  525, 526.   See  Tempo,  525.  Yiigil^  from  Aristotle,  and  how,  519. 

and  Horace,  ibid.   Milton,  526.   LeUind,  Chivalry,  530. 

527.    Sannazarius,  UmL    Petrarch,  ibid.  Christianas  Fredericus  Matthsei,  a  learned 

Cyrus,  528.    Philip  le  Bell,  ibid.  professor  in  the  university  of  Moscow^ 

Bede,497.  549^550. 

Beginners,  advice  to,  404, 405,  449,  450.  Church,  470.    its  superior  knowledge,  both 

Bein^  aerial,  fighting  for  their  friends:  in  the  East  and  West,  whence^  529.   its 

Minerva  and  Achilles ;  Castor  and  Pol-  humanity,  531. 

lux ;  St  Georgey  St  Demetrius,  and  St  Cicero,  a  critic^  first  in  rank  among  the 

Mercury ;  Peter  de  Paz,  465.  Romans,  390.  his  tract  De  Oratore,  ibid. 

Bentley,hi8  strange  idea  of  conjecture,  397.  quoted,  407,  408,  412^  413,  417,  418^ 

his  strange  treatment  of  the  Paradise  419,  438,  460,  461,  462,  463,  464,  465, 

Lost,  398.    his  fine  tract   De  Metris  471,475,476,501,508. 

Terentianis,  411.  Cimabue,  the  firat  Italian  painter,  taught 

Bessario,  477.  by  Greeks,  514. 

Bezieies,  sacked  by  the  cnisadera  in  a  pe-  Circulation,  providential,  539. 

culiar  way,  502.  Classes  of  men  in  letten,  during  the  middle 

Boccaccio,  490.  age,  three,  456. 

Boethius,  translated  into  Greek,  by  whom^  Classics,  their  value,  398. 

470.                                                    '  Climate,  its  efiect,  532. 

Bohadin,  Arabian  historian,  account  of  him.  Coffee,  a  council  of  divines  held  upon  it,  542. 

480.    extracts  from  his  history,  480 —  Comic  poetry,  subsequent  to  tragic  and 

484.    and  again,  511,  512.  epic,  why,  400. 

Bombast  style,  prior  to  the  classical,  why,  Commentators,  391,  457. 

400.  Commodianus,  a  bad  poet,  408.   samples  of 

Books,  corrupted  in  how  many  ways,  396.  his  bad  verses,  Ufid.  409. 

Bossu,  434,  439.  Commodus,  464. 

Brown's  Fasciculus  Rerum,  &c  a  curious  Composition,  numerous,  389, 390, 399, 405 

book,  498.  —408. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  458,  463.  Concatenation.     See  Accumulation. 

Buckingham,  duke  of^  a  critic,  392.  Conjecture,  critical,  397.    its  misuse,  ibid^ 

Caesar,  his  clemency  to  the  Athenians,  463.  398.  and  use,  398. 

Caliphate,  its  splendour,  479,  485,  489.  Constantine,  founder  of  the  city  called  after 

its  extinction,  496.  him,  470,  476. 

Caliphs,  instances  of  their  affitbility,  resent-  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  his  book  of 

ment,  munificence,  public  works,  487 —  the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court, 

490.    story  of  the  odiph  and  his  physi-  471.  remarkable  instances  of  it,  ibid, 

dan  Honain,  493.   of  the  same  and  his  Constantinople,   454,  470.    Latin   MSS. 

physician  BsLC^ah,ibid.  of  another  caliph  weie  probably  preserved  in  its  libraries, 

and  his  physician,  ibid.  494.  mean  end  471.    sacked  by  the  Barbarians.    See 

of  the  last  reigning  caliph,  495.  Nicetas,  and  502. 

Cambalu,  supposed  the  modem  Pekin,  de-  Contemplation,  noblest  species  o^  539. 

scribed  522.  Conversation.     See  Saladin,  481.    See  also 

Carrion-crows,  know  what  they  like,  452.  493,  494. 

2« 
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Comeliiu  Nepoa,  465.  4S3.  may  be  justly  admired  for  tfaote 

Counts,  530.     their  employ,   531.     See  other  merits,  446,  447.   yet  to  be  pep- 
Barons  and  Barbarians.  feet,  must  be  complete  in  every  part,  446. 

Critics,  modem,  philosophical,  392.     his-  illustrated  from  painting,  447.    English 

torical,  392 — 395.   corrective,  396.  drama  capable  of  improyement,  and  hov. 

Critics,  young,  advised  in  two  respects,  as  ibid, 

to  the  conduct  of  .their  judgment,  404,  Drummer,  comedy.    See  Addison. 

405.  Dryden,  406, 410, 416, 438, 442,  443,  530. 

Critics,  English,  enumerated,  394.  Duck,  civilian,  501. 

Criticinn,  its  origin,  388,  389.   its  objects,  Durfey,  453. 

389.    the  philosophical,  chap.  L  and  iiL  Ecclesiastes,  quoted,  538. 

392.  the  historical,  chap.  iL  and  iiL  392,  Ecclesiastics.     See  Church. 

393.  the  corrective,  chap.  v.    philoso-  Edgcumb,  mount,  526,  528. 

phical  critics  enumerated,  chap.  i.   his-  Education,  places  of,  same  in  England  be- 

torical  critics  enumerated,  391.    correo  fore  the  conquest  as  now,  501.    plan  of 

tive  critics  enumerated,  chap.  v.  criticism  education  during  the  time  of  Edward 

has  been  misused,  397.    yet  defended,  the  Confessor,  ibid,   during  the  time  of 

398.   its  three  species  repeated,  399.  Henry  the  Sixth,  524.    perhaps  began 

Crusades,  455.    Baldwin^s  crusade,  472.  ttom  Venerable  Bede,  506. 

when  they  began,  501.  accounts  of  them,  Edward,  Confessor.     See  William  duke  of 

503,  530,  531.  Normandy. 

Crusaders,  their  destructive  barbarity,  472  Egitha,  queen,  and  wife  to  Edward  the 

— 475.    their  character  by  Nicetas,  475.  Confessor,  an  accomplished  woman,  both 

Crusaders,  their  cruelty,  474,  502.     (See  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue,  500,  501. 

Bezieres  and  Constantinople.)  causes  of  Elements  of  natural  beauty,  four,  525, 526. 

their   cruelty,  506.     murdered  all  the  of  the  universe,  as  few,  ibid. 

Mahometans,  when  they  took  Jerusa-  Eloquence,  the  noblest,  where  to  be  found, 

lem,  482,  483.    never  mended,  but  grew  390. 

worse,  475,  501,  532.  Emanuel  Martin,  a  critic,  393. 

Cupping,  described  in  an  enigma,  444.  Empiric,  story  of,  394. 

Curiosity,  cautioned  against,  and  why,  438.  Eneas,  402,  403,  539. 

Custom,  its  force,  483.  Englii^  auUiors  quoted,  why,  400. 

Cyclopes,  their  brutality,  whence,  532.  English  Drama,  may  be  improved,  how,447. 

Cyropeedia  of  Xenophon,  finely  translated,  English  language,  its  praise,  394.    why 

395.  quoted,  400.  its  quantity,  for  the  greater 

Dante,  518.  part,  accentual,  yet  sometimes  sjilabicy 

Del-Rio,  465.  411,412. 

Demetrius  of  Phalera,  a  critic,  389.    his  Enigmas,  444.   from  Aristotle,  ibid,  frmn 

character  as  such,  Und,  quoted,  408, 416,  Aulus  Gellius,  ibid, 

420.  Ennius,  his  alliteration,  416. 

Demosthenes,  549.  Epic  and  tragic  poetry,  prior  to  comic,  why. 

Despotism,  Oriental,  495,  543.  400. 

Aiwota.    See  Sentiment  Epictetus,  460. 

Diction,  its  species  described,  439 — 445.  Epicurus,  short  sketch  of  his  doctrine,  461. 

the  vulgar,  439.    the  obscure,  ^nd,    the  his  gardens,  462. 

elegant,  ibid,    the  metaphorical,  440 —  Epopee  comic,  where  to  be  found,  433. 

443.  'KpfUpaseXcu,    See  Mercury  and  HerculeSb 

Dictionaries,  writen  of,  393,  394.  Escurial  Library,  account  of  its  Arabic 

Dido,  restless,  while  others  rest,  401.  MSS.,  540—543. 

Diodonis  Siculus,  when  entire,  469.  Eugenius,  the  Greek    transUtor    of   the 

Diogenes  Laert  389,  460,  461.  Oeorgics,  550. 

Dion,  Chrysost  Oratio,  549.  Euripides,  398,  438,  450,  452,  457,  469. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  a  critic,  389,  Eustathius,  commentator  upon  Homer,  470. 

418.  his  character  as  such,  ibid,   quoted,  Eustratius,  commentator  upon  Ari8totle,470. 

420.  Fables,  dramatic,  their  species,  428,  &c. 

Discovery,  dramatic,  ayayv^piffiSi  described,  tragic  feble,  430—432.  comic  feble,  429, 

429,431,446.  432.  good  febles,  rare,  432.  feble  of  the 
Domestic  stories,  their  force,  447.  Fatal  Curiosity  described,  431.  super- 
Dramatic  piece,  defined,  427.    its  consti-  latively  excellent,  ^nd.   tragic  feble,  the 

tuent  parts,  how  many  and  what,  427,  soul  of  tragedy,  and  why,  432.   where  to 

428.    which  of  these  parts  appertain  to  be  found,  447,  449.  feble,  manners,  and 

the  poet,  which  to  other  artists,  428.  sentiment,  estimated  by  Horace,  447. 

dramatic  piece  often  feils  in  the  feble,  Fabricius,  457,  465,  468,  469,  470,  472, 

432.  more  often  admired  for  other  meriU,  473,  474,  475,  507,  517,  546. 
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Falstaf^  451. 

Fatal  Curiosity  of  Lillo,  its  &ble,  481.  its 
manners,  435.  its  sentiment,  436, 437. 

Faust,  John,  thought  a  magician,  why,  499. 

Fazelius,  the  historian,  532. 

Feet,  syllabic,  405.  the  heroic,  406.  the 
iambic,  407.  the  psean,  ibid.  408.  the 
cretic,  408.  English  iambics,  ibid.  Eng- 
lish spondees,  »^.  English  dactyls,  t5id. 

Feudal  tenures,  a  supposed  sketdi  of  their 
rise,  532. 

Fielding,  Henry,  sketch  of  his  character, 
433.  his  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom 
Jones,  master-pieces  in  the  comic  epopee, 
ibid. 

Florus,  448. 

Fortescue,  sir  John,  chancellor  of  England 
under  Henry  the  Sixth,  his  admirable 
book,  523,  524.  his  literature,  524. 

Fortitude,  true,  by  what  supported,  539. 

Franks.    See  Latins. 

Friend,  another  self,  a  Peripatetic  and  Ara- 
bic sentiment,  487. 

Fuller,  465,  474,  484,  501,  502. 

Future,  how  seen  in  the  past,  539. 

Gardens,  of  Epicurus,  462.    modem,  their 

'    change  from  bad  to  good,  526. 

Garrick,  418. 

G.  Gemistus,  477. 

Genius,  none  but  men  of,  can  metaphorize 
well,  440.  genius  never  cramped  by 
rules,  449,  450. 

Gerbertos,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  488.  be- 
came pope,  ibid,  thought,  from  his  know- 
ledge, a  magician,  ibid.  499. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  415,  511. 

Glossary,  a  singular  one,  410. 

Tpdifiri.    See  Sentiment 

Gnomologic  sentiment,  its  character,  437. 
its  species,  438.  should  be  used  sparingly, 
ibid,  whom  it  becomes,  ibid. 

God,  a  cause  intelligent  and  rational,  401. 
noTer  forsakes  mankind,  456.  nor  leaves 
himself  without  a  witness,  533.  his  pro- 
vidential circulation,  539.    See  Piety. 

Good-breeding,  its  most  perfect  model,  when 
and  where  it  existed,  390. 

Good-humour,  its  importance,  538. 

Gothic  architecture,  finest  sample  of  it, 
where,  524. 

Grammar,  391,  510,  511. 

Grammar,  writers  upon,  393,  394. 

Gratian,  a  monk,  collected  and  published 
the  Canon  Law,  501. 

Gray,  416. 

Great,  who  are  commonly  called  so,  504. 

Greece,  ancient,  its  character,  388. 

Greek  language,  its  quantity  syllabic  de- 
generates into  accentual,  409.  preserved 
a  competent  purity  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 475. 

Greek  genius,  not  yet  extinct,  477. 

Greek  authors,  the  capital,  translated  into 
Arabic,  479,  480. 


Greeks,  Byzantine,  account  of  their  taste 
and  literature,  456—477. 

Gronovius,  (Thesaur.  Antiq.  Grsecar.)  463, 
464,  466,  546. 

Guide,  403. 

Gulliver,  538. 

Gurdun,  Bertram  de,  wounds  Richard  Coeur 
de  Leon  mortally,  513.  his  intrepid  an- 
swer to  Richard,  as  this  last  lay  dying, 
ibid. 

Guy's  Cliff,  527. 

Gymnasia,  their  end,  462.  adorned  with  star 
tues  of  Mercury  and  Hercules,  why,  463. 

Habits,  how  easy,  when  acquired,  418, 481. 

Hagley,  526. 

Hamlet,  play  of,  its  awfiil  opening,  403. 
(See  Accumulation.) 

Hamlet,  his  manners,  questionable,  and 
why,  434,  435,  503.  quoted,  451. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  463. 

Helen,  a  capital  statue  o^  described,  474. 

Heloisa.    See  Abelard,  508. 

Henry  the  First,  505.  a  learned  prince,  506. 
speech  before  his  father,  ibid. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  504. 

Herbelot,  479,  496. 

Hercules  and  Mercury.    See  Gymnasia. 

Hercules,  a  capital  statue  o^  by  Lysippus, 
described,  473. 

Hermogenes,  415. 

Herodes,  called  Atticus,  why,  465. 

Heroes  major,  Attila,  TottUa,  &c.  393. 

Heroes  minor,  Edmundus,  Bemoldus,  Dago- 
bertus,  Hucbaldus,  Hildigrim,  Halabal- 
dus,&c  516,517. 

Hildebert,  archbishop,  his  fine  taste  for  the 
antique,  and  his  warm  verses,  507. 

Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  531. 

History,  may  furnish  &bles  dramatic,  447, 
449.  iU  different  modes,  463,  464. 

Hody,  475,  476. 

Holy  War.    See  War. 

Homer,  404.  his  poems  debased  from  hexa- 
meters into  trochaics,  409.  his  fine  use 
of  the  metaphor,  44 1 .  his  bad  pun,  444. 
quoted,  450,  452,  470,  486,  499,  516, 
520,  534.  hymn  of  his  to  Ceres,  and 
fragment  of  another  to  Bacchus,  in  the 
library  at  Moscow,  551. 

Honau,  a  Christian  physician,  fine  story  of, 
493. 

Horace,  a  critic,  390.  quoted,  401,  435, 
442,  443.  paraphrased,  447.  quoted, 
ibid.  452,  459,  462, 464,  468,  475,  487, 
492,  516,  521,  525,  535. 

Hospitality,  Arabian,  478,  482,  486. 

Humanity  and  bounty,  487* 

Hymettus,  still  fiunous  for  honey,  467. 

Hyperides,  entire,  when,  469. 

Ibrahim,  contest  for  his  body,  as  for  that  of 
Patrodus,  485. 

Jerusalem,  called  the  Holy  City,  both  by 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  512.  taken 
by  the  former,  482.  by  the  latter,  483. 
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IgDorance,  leads  to  admiiation,  40  L 

Imitatioii,  more  perfect,  as  are  the  number 
of  resemblances,  in  which  it  resembles 
the  thing  imitated,  448.  instances  in 
place,  ibid,  in  time,  449.  proof  from  con- 
traries, ^nd. 

Impressions,  present  and  remote,  their  dif- 
ference, 538. 

Indignation,  488. 

Ingulphns,  499.  his  conversation  with  qneen 
Egitha,  500.  account  of  English  manners, 
ibid,  of  his  own  education,  501.  his 
fortune,  how  made,  and  by  whom,  Snd, 

Innocent  the  Third,  pope,  modest  account 
of  himself^  455.  fond  of  crusades  and 
regal  excommunications,  Und. 

Inquiries,  philological,  388,  539. 

Inquisition,  its  rise,  502.  whence  it  took 
its  forms,  ibid,  its  effect,  394,  506.  its 
conduct,  543. 

Inyentions,  capital  ones  of  the  middle  age, 
533. 

Inventors,  unknown,  533.  yet  all  the  in- 
ventions referable  to  man  and  human 
wit,  ibid,  inference,  ibid. 

Joannes  Erigena,  a  scholar,  487,  his  quick 
reply  to  a  dull  pun,  ibid. 

John  the  Grammarian  (Philoponus),  his  ao 
count  of  the  burning  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria  by  Omar,  458. 

John  of  Salisbury,  504,  505.  his  age,  508. 
his  classical  taste,  ibid,  his  ideas  of  li- 
berty and  servitude,  509.  of  philosophy, 
ibid,  of  virtue  and  felicity,  ibid,  of  the 
soul,  ibid,  of  art,  and  its  three  requisites, 
genius,  memory,  and  the  reasoning  &- 
culty,  510.  of  nature,  i&ici  of  grammar, 
with  respect  to  substantives,  adjectives, 
comparison,  verbs,  time,  tenses,  and  con- 
signification,  ibid.  511.  his  two  works, 
and  their  names,  509,  510.  coincides  in 
sentiment  with  the  author  of  Hermes, 
and  why,  511. 

Johnson,  his  valuable  dictionary,  394. 

Isocrates,  439,  549. 

Justice.    See  Saladin,  481. 

Justin,  465. 

Justinian,  471.  his  code  found,  when,  and 
where,  501. 

Juvenal,  504,  535. 

Kuster,  468. 

Laity,  of  the  middle  age,  their  ignorance, 
499.  their  ignorance  and  barbarity,  530, 

531,  53*2,  533.    their  ferocity,  whence, 

532,  533. 

Language,  English.    See  English. 

Latin  language,  lost  its  syllabic  quantity  in 
the  fifth  century,  408.  ceased  to  be  the 
common  language  of  Rome  in  the  seventh 
century,  409,  454,  471.  Latin  ckssics, 
see  Planudes.  Latin  tongue,  conjectures 
concerning  its  duration  at  Constantinople, 
471.    Latin  ceremonial  there,  ibid. 

Jj&im  laity.    See  Laity. 


Latins,  or  Franks,  456, 472.  ignonmoe  of 
their  laity,  499. 

Law,  canon  and  dvil,  when  they  began  to 
flourish  in  Western  Europe,  and  by  what 
causes,  501.  their  effect,  ibid, 

Lear,  430. 

Learned  men,  their  Oriental  character,  479. 

Learning,  when  it  most  flourished  in  the 
middle  age,  and  why,  506,  oil.  in  its 
worst  state,  when,  506.  when  it  mended, 
and  whence,  ibid.  518,  519. 

Leland,  (Guy*s  Cliff  described  by  him,)  527. 

Lenity,  494. 

Letters,  their  great  patron,  Almamnm,  479. 
a  Turkish  envoy  in  a  late  period  shews 
his  love  for  them,  496. 

Lexicons,  391. 

Liberality.  See  Saladin,  483.  See  AI- 
mamum,  488,  489. 

Liberty,  civil,  unknown  to  the  Orientals, 
495,  543. 

Libraries,  at  Alexandria,  458.  at  Con- 
stantinople, 471.  in  Spain,  under  the 
Arabians,  490,  542.  that  of  the  king  of 
France,  496.  MSS.  there,  546.  Escurial 
library,  its  Arabic  manuscripts,  540.  the 
same  at  Mount  Athos,  551. 

Life,  age,  described  by  metaphors,  440, 
441.  how  to  make  the  best  life  agree- 
able, 453. 

Liking,  importance  of  fikisg  well ;  peril  of 
liking  foolishly,  452,  453.  good  lUdng 
to  be  learnt,  and  how,  453.    See  Taste. 

Lillo,  431. 

Literature,  479,  496,  507,  511.  came  to 
Rome  from  Constantinople,  when,  and 
by  what  incidents,  477, 514.  of  Chaaoer, 
518,519.  of  Fortescue,  524.  of  Russia, 
647. 

Livy,  471.  many  manuscripts  of  his  history 
in  the  Escurial  library,  but  no  «itire 
copy,  544,  545. 

Logic,  differently  treated  by  the  Peripatetics 
and  Stoics,  how,  460.  Zeno  elegantly  dis- 
tinguished it  from  rhetoric  by  a  simile,  ib. 

Longinus,  a  critic,  390.  his  character  as 
such,  ibid,  fine  edition  of  him  by  Toupe, 
396.  his  account  of  metre  and  rhythm, 
406.  quoted,  420. 

Lowth,  bishop,  his  incomparable  Grammar 
of  the  English  tongue,  394. 

Lucian,  469. 

Lucretius,  414.  his  gods,  ibid,  same  with 
those  of  Epicurus,  461. 

Lycaenm,  the  place  where  Aristotle  taught, 
461. 

Lyttleton,  first  lord,  his  fine  history  of  the 
state  of  literature  during  Henry  the 
Second,  51 1. 

Macbeth,  his  manners,  morally  bad,  but 
poetically  good,  434.  See  Richard  the 
Third. 

Magicians,  men  thought  such  by  the  ig- 
norant for  being  wise,  485,  498,  499. 
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Magnanimity,  488.  Miiacubna  refonnations,  433. 

Mahomet  the  Great,  conqueror  of   Con-  Misanthropy,  derived  from  what,  435,  538. 

Btantinople,  454,  466,  476.  leads  to  what,  538.  may  mix  with  friend- 
Mahomet,  founder  of  the  Mahometan  sect  ship,  437. 

and  empire,  482,  512.   his  religion  not  Monosyllables,  English  language  overstocked 

averse  to  letters,  542.  with  them,  417.   lord  Shaftesbury ^s  rule 

Malmesbury,  WilUam  o^  501,  503 — 507.  for  retrenching  ihem^ihid.  too  many  even 

Mamlucs,  473.  in  Latin,  cautioned  against  by  Quintilian, 

Mandeville,  sir  John,  the  traveller,  523.  ibid,   wretched  effect,  when  a  sentence 

his  account  of  AristoUe^s  tomb,  ibid,   of  closes  with  many  of  the  lower  sort,  ibid, 

his  own  times,  537.  Monks,  Greek,  their  taste,  469. 

Manners,  dramatic,  constituted,  how,  434.  Monkish  historians,  their  praise,  492. 

excellent  in   the  Fatal  Curiosity,  and  Montague,  Mrs.,  a  fine  critic,  394. 

why,  435,  451.  Mosheim,  456,  502,  508. 

Manuscripts,  393,  540.  Muly  Ismael,  496. 

Manuscripts,  Greek,  in  the  library  at  Mount  Music,  used  to  explain  accent  and  quantity, 

Athos,  551.  405.  its  great  effects  through  contrariety 

Manuscripts,  Arabic,  in  the  Escurial  library,  or  contrast,  401. 

540.  of  poets,  philosophers,  mathema-  Myro,  painter,  459,  462. 

ticians,  ibid,    of  astronomers,   541.    of  Naude,  Gabriel,  a  fine  book  of  his,  499. 

agriculture,  jurisprudence,  and  theology,  Nerva  and  Trajan,  464. 

ibid,   of  chronology,  travels,  and  history,  Nicephorus,  Grecian  emperor,  488. 

541.  of  &mous  women,  horses,  camels,  Nicetas,  the  Choniate,  472.  his  account  of 
sugar,  and  silk,  542.  of  the  Greek  phy-  the  mischiefs  done  at  Constantinople  by 
fiicaans  translated,  552.  the  crusade  under  Baldwyn,  ibid,   the 

Manuscripts,  Greek,  at  Moscow,  brought  fine  statues  they  there  destroyed,  the 

thither  by  whom,  and  whence,  551.  Juno,  the  Venus  and  Paris,  the  wind- 
Marcus  Antoninus,  464.  obelisk,  the  man  and  the  ass,  the  wolf 
Marcus  Paulus,  the  Venetian  traveller,  521,  with  R<)mulu8  and  Remus,  the  eagle  and 

522.  his  account  of  Cambalu,  &c.  522.  serpent,  the  pensive  Hercules,  the  cele- 

Masquftrade,  the  word,  how  put  into  Greek,  brated  Helen,  472 — 174.   Nicetas  par- 

550.  ticnlarly  describes   the   Hercules,  473. 

Matthew  Paris,  465,  474,  505.  and  the  Helen,  474.    fine  and  perfect 

Mazarine,  cardinal,  his  manly  and  pleasant  MS.  of  his  history  in  the  Bodleian  library, 

answer,  495.  475.  quoted,  507. 

Medea,  398.  North,  not  the  natural  soil  for  the  fine  arts, 

Menander,  supposed  to  be  extant  in  the  514.  why,  546,  547. 

eleventh  century,  469.  Numerous  composition,  389,  399,  405 — 

Mezgellina,  the  beautiful  villa  of  Sanna-  407. 

zarius,  527.  (Edipus  Tyrannns  of  Sophodes,  430,  431. 

Metaphor,  its  amazing  force,  439.  peculiar  Omar,  a  Barbarian,  and  early  caliph,  458, 

to  genius,  and  cannot  be  taught,  t2«c{.  440.  478,  485. 

its  rise,  440.  arose  from  necessity,  but  Ommiadm,  caliphs,  478.  tyrannic  race,  ft5fti. 

became  an  ornament,  ibid,   its  character  Ordeal,  tnals  by,  455. 

and  description,  ibid,   its  great  e£fect,  Othello,  430.  Us  manners,  poetically  good, 

when  exact,  441.  should  not  be  turgid,  why,  434. 

nor  enigmatic,  nor  contemptible,  nor  im-  Otho  and  Benno^  two   ecclesiastics   and 

proper,  t&Mf.  442.  fijie  metaphors  of  Shak-  historians,  498,  499. 

speare,   442.    metaphors   obvious,  and  Ovid,  his  fine  description  of  the  god  Tep- 

therefore  naturalized,  443.   some  exalt,  minus,  444.  translated  into  Greek,  470. 

others  depreciate,  Und,  ought  never  to  be  describes  the  Tempe,  525. 

mixed,  ti«(2.  487.  Ox  and  ass,  their  taste,  525.    See  Count, 

Metre,  differs  from  rhytlun,  how,  406.   all  Baron,  Vulgar. 

men  love  it,  515.  Oxen,  to  embrace,  metaphor,  442. 

Michael  Casiri,  his  fine  catalogue  of  the  Oxford,  place    formed    for   contemplative 

Escurial  Arabic  manuscripts,  393,  540.  meditation,  462.    of  high  antiquity  as  a 

Middle  characters,  in  no  extreme  of  good  place  of  education,  501.  what  beoks  they 

or  bad,  435.  studied  there  before  the  conquest,  ibid. 

Middle  age,  388.    its  extent,  454—456,  Psmui,  what,  407.  its  two  species,  ibid,  its 

469,  470,  507 — 511.    during  it,  great  proportion  the  sesquialter,  ibid,    illus> 

inventions  by  unknown  inventors,  533.  trated  by  examples,  408.    the  foot  for 

compared  with  the  present,  534.  prose,  413.  English  poBans,  ibid, 

Milton,  392, 403,  411,  412,  416,  430,  446,  Pssiello,  sets  a  Greek  ode  to  music,  and 

450,  453,  526.  how,  550. 
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Paintmg,  445,  447,  448,  459,  461,  462. 
how  it  differs  from  poetry,  404.  its  mi- 
gration, 514.   Landscape,  526. 

Pancirolliu,  505,  533. 

Paradise  Lost,  injuriously  treated,  398. 
quoted,  526. 

IIap^X^<ri5,  irapofioUMns^  explained,  415. 

Passions,  tragic,  what,  430. 

Past  times,  preferred  to  present  by  Virgil, 
534.  by  Homer,  Aid.  by  Horace,  535. 
by  Juvenal,  ibid,  fact  denied  by  Orosius, 
ibid,  and  in  appearance,  with  just  foundar 
tion,  ibid. 

Patience,  generous,  491.    See  Averroes. 

Paul,  Saint,  at  Athens,  464. 

Paulus  Jovius,  527. 

Pausanias,  462. 

Peircefield,  526,  528. 

Pericles,  adorns  Athens,  459. 

Period,  its  character  and  utility,  416. 

Tltpnc^Tficu    See  Reyolution. 

Persians,  called  Barbarians,  both  by  Greeks 
and  Arabians,  484. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  his  amazing  ef- 
forts to  civilize  his  empire,  548.  founds 
learned  academies,  both  at  St  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  ibid. 

Petrarch,  499,  518,  528. 

Pharezdacus,  sword  o£^  485. 

Phidias,  architect  and  sculptor  to  Pericles, 
459. 

Philanthropy.    See  Addison. 

Philelphus,  his  account  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage of  Constantinople  in  its  last  times, 
475.  of  the  pure  Greek,  then  spoken  at 
the  court,  and  by  the  women  of  quality 
in  particidar,  Aid. 

Philology,  its  rise,  387. 

Philoponus.    See  John  the  Grammarian. 

Philosopher,  self-taught,  485. 

Philosophy,  first,  392. 

Philosophy  and  letters,  cultivated  most, 
when,  459,  478. 

Philosophy,  its  rise,  387.   iU  fell,  457. 

Photius,  character  of  his  work  and  himself^ 
469. 

Physicians,  Greek,  translated  into  Arabic, 
552. 

Piety,  destroyed,  how,  538,  in  what  it  con- 
sists, 539. 

Pinelli,  a  printer  at  Venice,  410. 

Places  where  the  philosophers  taught,  461, 
462.     See  Academy,  Lycaeum,  Portico. 

Planudes,  a  Greek  monk,  studied  the  Latin 
classics,  470.  published  an  Anthology,  t6. 

Plato,  a  critic,  as  well  as  philosopher,  389. 
mentioned,  460.  taught  in  the  academy, 
461.  saying  o^  506.  translated  into 
Arabic,  540. 

Pleasure,  its  estimate  by  Epicurus,  461. 

Pliny,  405,  462,  528. 

Plutarch,  Arabian  historians  like  him,  how, 
480.  quoted,  453,  459,  463,  492,  548, 
549. 


Pococke,  the  great  Orientalist,  484,  485, 

486,  496. 
Poetry,  of  the  Arabians,  484 — 487.   of  the 

latter  Ladns,  515 — 521. 
Poets,  minor,  Leo,  516.    Bemaidos  Moria- 

nensis,  517.   Odilo,  ibid. 
Poictou,  count  at    See  VTilliam. 
Political  verses,  what,  409,  410. 
Polydore  Virgil,  533. 
Polygnotus,  painter,  445,  459. 
Pompey,  Caesar,  463. 
Pontanus,  his  account  of  alliteration,  414. 
Pope,  poet,  416.  and  a  critic  also,  392. 
Portico,  the  place  where  Zeno  taught,  461. 

painted  by  Myro  and  Polygnotus,  462. 

the  subjects  of  their  pictures,  ibid,    how 

long  the  pictures  lasted,  ibid. 
Potter's  Arch.  Gnec.  461. 
Praise  of  times,  a  species  of  it  ill  founded, 

535.    refuted,  how,   536,  537.    a  just 

comparison  of  times  to  be  formed,  how, 

537. 
Precedence,  or  order  of  the   constitutive 

parts  of  the  drama — the  &ble  first,  445, 

446.   next,  the  manners,  446.  then  the 

sentiment,  ibid,  lastly,  the  diction,  >6tdL 
PreiJEices,  two  excellent  ones  of  Ammoniusy 

457. 
Present  times,  compared  with  past,  534. 
Prideaux,  bishop,  508. 
Priests  of  Egypt,  the  consequence  of  their 

leisure,  530. 
Priscian,  471. 
Printing,  499,  533. 
Pronunciation,  405,  408.    its  importance, 

420. 
Prose,  how  decorated,  406,  408,  414.    ite 

peculiar  feet,  what,  407,  408,  413,  414. 

bad  writers  of  it,  both  in  Latin  and  in 

Greek,  410. 
Proteus,  his  fine  song,  473. 
Psellus,  Michael,  an  able  scholar,  469.  said 

to  have  commented  Menander,  ibid. 
Pun,  described,  443.    pun  from  Horace, 

ibid,    from  Homer,  444.    frmn  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Bald,  487. 
Quantity  verbal,  405.    differs  from  accent, 

how,  Md,    quantity  accentual  usurped 

the  place  of  syllabic,  when  and  wny, 

408—410. 
Quintilian,  a  critic,  390.   his  character  as 

such,  ibid,    quoted,  404,  406,  408,  417, 

418,  420. 
Quixote,  don,  a  character  not  merely  ima- 
ginary, 530.    made  probable,  how,  ibid^ 

resembled  by  whom,  ibid. 
Raphael,  453. 

Readings,  various.    See  Various. 
Refinement,  no^od  from  too  much,  404. 
Regulus,  401. 
Rembrandt,  447. 
Revolution,  dramatic,  irepnr^cio,  described. 

429,  431,  446. 
Reynolds,  sir  Joshua,  392. 
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Rhetoric,  cultivated  by  the  Qreek  philoeo-  at  the  beginning  of  a  better  and  impror- 

phen,  why,  460,  461.    that  and  logic  ing  age,  520.    describes  his  beaatifal 

elegantly  iUustiated,  460.  Yilk,  527. 

Rhyme,  differs  from  rhythm,  how,  515.  its  Saunderson,  bishop,  three  books  he  always 

origin,  description,  and  use,  t^.  samples  studied,  and  had  with  him,  what,  508. 

of  it,  516,  517.     not  unknown  to  the  Scholiasts,  391,  469,  476. 

capital  classics,  though  perhaps  casual.  Schoolmen,  their  age,  508.  their  character, 

516.  ibid,  their  titles,  t&Mi 

Rhythm,  406.    differs  from  metre,  how,  Schultens,  478, 484. 

Sdd,   constitutes  musical  time,  both  the  Scribleriad,  fine  quotations  from,  520,  521. 

common  and  triple,  Und.  407.    differs  Scriptor  ad  Heren,  415,  416,  420,  438. 

from  rhyme,  how,  5 1 5.  Self,  no  man  quotes  himself  for  a  vU]ain,48 1 . 

Richard  Cceur  de  Leon,  a  troubadour  poet,  Selim,  emperor,  496. 

503.   his  name  of  Lion  given  to  other  Sentences,  416,  417.    rule  for  compound 

heroes,  511.    preferred  by  Bohadin  to  sentences,  417. 

his  colleague,  the  king  of  France,  ibid.  Sentiment,  in  a  general  sense,  Buiyoia,  436, 
intercourse  between  him  and  Saladin,  437.    in  a  more  limited  sense,  yyt&fiiiy 
ibid,  his  letter  to  Saladin,  512.  Saladin^s  437,  438.   sentiment  in  a  general  sense, 
answer,  ibid,    Richard  basely  seized  by  illustrated  by  examples,  437.   in  a  more 
a  duke  of  Austria,  and  redeemed,  513.  limited  sense,  illustrated  by  examples, 
his  death,  and  generous  behaviour  to  the  437 — 439.   without  a  reason,  and  with 
person  who  had  mortally  wounded  him,  one,  438.   some,  of  evil  tendence,  ibid, 
ibid.  Severity.     See  Sakdin,  481,  483. 
Richard  the  Third,  of   Shakspeare,  418.  Shaftesbury,  lord,  a  critic,  392,  401.   his 
his  manners,  both  morally  and  poetically,  rule  about  monosyllables,  417. 
bad,  why,  435.    See  Macbeth.  Shakspeare,  quoted,  403,  415,  416,  430, 
Riddles,  444.  438,  439,  442.   his  merit  and  demerit 
Robert    of   Reading,   and   Adelard,  two  whence,  450— 452.  reasons  Socratically, 
learned  monks,  488.  though  probably  ignorant  of  Socratic  rea- 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  513.  soning,  451.  quoted,  ibid,  503.    his  pa- 
Roman  empire,  Western  and  Eastern,  454.  troness,  who,  394. 
different  duration  of  the  one  and  the  Simonides,  443. 
other,  ibid.  Simplicius,  457. 
Rome,  454,  465,  471,  507.  Socrates,  459,  460. 
Roscommon,  lord,  392.  Socratic  reasoning,  in  Shakspeare,  in  Xe- 
Rufris,  William,  505.   sample  of  his  man-  nophon,  in  Aristotle,  451.  its  mode,ibid, 
ners,  ibid.   laughs  at  a  monk,  ibid.  Solomon,  485.  thought  a  magician  for  his 
Rules,  defended,  448—452.    rules  or  ge-  wisdom,  ibid. 

nius,  which  of  the  two  prior,  450.  Sophist,  able  decision  of,  499. 

Russia,  short  account  of  its  princes,  and  Sophocles,  400,  430,  450,  452,  455,  459, 

their  efforts  to  civilize,  till  the  time  of  469,  470. 

Peter  the  Great,  546 — 548.  the  acade-  Speech,  perfect  coincidence  of  all  its  parts, 

mies  foimded  there  by  that  great  prince,  419. 

549.  various  publications  from  the  press  Spencer,  415,  416. 
there  in  Greek  and  Latin,  548—^551.  Spelman,  455,  531. 
Yi^'s    Geoigics    published    there    in  Spon,  467. 

Greek  hexameters,  and  a  sample  given.  Statues,  fine  Grecian  ones,  destroyed  by  the 

550.  barbarian  Crusade,  when  they  sacked 
Seeculum  Obscurum,  Fenexun,  &c  456.  Constantinople,  472.  the  statues  enume- 
Saladin,  his  extraordinary  character  and  rated  and  described.     See  Nicetas. 

behaviour  under  a  variety  of  incidents.  Style,  its  importance,  417.  defended  against 

480 — 484.    his  affability,  480.    his  con-  vulgar  objections,  418,  419,  461. 

versation,  481.    his  justice,  ibid,    his  se-  2r<{a.    See  Portico. 

verity,  481,  482.  483.     his  liberality,  Stobeus,  character  of  his  work,  468,  469. 

483,  484.    his  contempt  of  money,  ibid.  Stoic  philosophy,  460,  485,  487. 

his  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  Stories,  strange,  see  Tales,  465,  470,  471. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Leon,  511 — 513.  Strabo,  fine  MS.  of,  at  Moscow,  551. 

Salisbury  cathedral,  its  elegance,  513.  Strageris,  the  ancient  Stageira  ;  the  city 

Salisbury,  John  o£     See  John.  where  Aristotle  was  bom  and  buried, 

Salvator  Rosa,  403,  526.  523. 

Samson,  Agonistes,  430,  446.  Stuart,  (Antiquities  of  Athens,)  459,  466, 
Sanctius,  a  capital  grammarian,  account  of        467. 

him,  393.  Suidas,  emended  ably  by  Toupe,  396,  465. 

Sannazarius,  his  fine  eclogues,  519.   lived  character  of  his  woric,  468,  469. 
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Sultan  of  Egypt,  fine  story  of  him  and  his  Vauclose,  the  delight  of  Petrarch,  528. 

vizir,  494.  Verses  Leonine,  455,  507,  516,  517. 

Sydenham,  excellent  translator,  why,  3d5.  Versus  Politici,  409,  410. 

SyUa,  his  cruelty  and  devastation  at  Athens,  Virgil,  395,  397,  401,  402,  403,  407,  414, 

463.  435,  452,  454,  473,  499,  516,  519,  525, 

Synesios,  462,  466.  533,  534, 539,  543.  curious  account  of  a 

Tacitus,  458.  various  reading  in  him,  from  A.  Gelliiis, 

Tales,  Arabian  and  Turkish,  484.  396.  quoted,  543.  sample  of  his  Geofgics 

Talcs,  absurd  and  strange,  493,  498,  499.  in  Greek  hexameters,  550. 

their  estimate,  see  Bacon,  lord  Venilam.  Virtue,  how  estimated  by  Zeno,  460.  how 

Taste,  to  be  acquired,  how,  401,  453.  rose  by  Epicurus,  461. 

in  the  West  of  Europe,  through  what  Ulysses,  441. 

causes,  477.    See  below.  Vulgar.  Upton,  394,  397. 

Taylor,  397.  Vulgar,  their  admiiation,  whence,  401.  their 

Tempe,  Tbessalian,  525.  taste,  for  what,  525.    (See  Ox  and  Ass.) 

Terence,  410,  430.  true  taste,  to  them  incomprehensible,  526. 

Terminus,  the  god,  enigma  concenoing  him,  '  WaUis,  488. 

444.  Walsingham,  historian,  455. 

Theophrastus,  389.  War,  holy,  482,  501,  532.    See  Cmsadea, 

Theopompus,  entire,  when,  469.  Crusaders. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  508.  Warton,  Dr.  Warton  and  brother,  both  Bug- 
Time,  musical,  407.  lish  critics,  394. 
Times,  their  character  in  different  ages,  504.  Waverly,  historian,  516. 

good  old  times,  McL  534.    story  about  Westminster,  that  and  Oxford,  places  of 

them,  537.  education  from  high  antiquity,  501. 

Titus  Pomponius,  called  Atticua,  why,  464.  Wheeler,  the  traveller,  467. 

Toleration,  543.  Whole  and  parts,  389,  399,  419.  s  whole 

Totality,  425,  432.  described,  421.    beginning,  middle,  and 

Toupe,  396,  468.  end,  defined,  ibid,  whole  illustrated  from 

Town,  taken  by  storm,  described,  404.  Euclid,  t^.   from  Virgil^s  Georgics«  421 

Tragic  and  epic  poetry,  prior  to  comic,  why,  —424.    from  the  Menexenus  o(  Pbtto, 

400.  424.    from  a  modem  sonnet,  425,  426. 

Tragic  drama,  differs  from  epic,  how,  427.  ought  to  pass  through  aU  written  oompo- 

its  proper  character,  430.  tragic  passions,  sitions,  as  it  passes  through  all  nature^ 

what,  ibid,  425. 

Translation  and  translators,  394, 395.  three  WiUiam,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror, 

capital  ones,  (Casaubon,  Carter,  Syden-  visits  the  Confessor,  Edward,  ibid,   pre- 

ham,)  and  why,  395.  others,  respectable,  fers  Ingulphus  in  the  church,  ibid.  50L 

ibid.  his  character,  504.    his  taste,  ti^  505. 

TridiniuB,  scholiast,  470.  his  spirited  reply,  505.  speech  to  his  son 

Troubadours,  character  of  those  poets,  and  Henry,  506. 

the  subjects  of  their  poetry,  502.  princes  William,  count  of  Poictou,  a  troubadour, 

were  of  the  number.    See  Richard  Coeur  503.    his  licentious  manners,  ibid,    his 

de  Leon  and  William  of  Poictou,  503.  treatment  of  two  bishops,  ibid,    at  last 

etymology  of  the  name,  502.  mentioned,  turns  bigot,  ibid, 

517.  Women  of  qiudity,  purity  of  their  Greek  at 

Troy,  its  taking,  402,  404,  477.  Constantinople  during  a  late  age,  and  of 

Truce  of  God,  what,  531.  tiieir  Latin  at  Home  during- the  republic. 

Truth,  immutable,  450, 452.  in  truth  rules  475.  many  women  fiunons  for  liteiatnn 

and  genius  coincide,  452.  among  the  Arabians,  542. 

Turgid,  441.  Wyvil,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  455. 

Turks,  476,  542.  Turkish  envoy,  story  of^  Xenophon,  his  instance  of  Socratic  reason- 

496.  ing,  451.  mentioned,  395,  460,  52& 

Tyranny,  its  effect,  891.  Xerxes  and  Darius,  459. 

Tyrwhitt,  an  able  critic,  394.  Youth,  its  character ;  age,  its  character, 

Valerius  Maximus,  405.  437. 

Various  readings  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  Zeno,  Stoic,  short  sketch  of  his  doctrine, 

both  in  Greek  authors  and  in  Latin,  396.  460. 

more  necessary  and  more  cultivated  now  Zeuxis,  painter,  445. 

than  formerly,  why,  ibid.  Zosimus,  historian,  465. 
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